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Introduction, 


The fourth regular Census of Bengal was taken with that of the whole of 

Date of Census. India on the 1st March 1901. A full account of 

the procedure adopted in connection with the 
taking of the Census and the compilation of the results has been given in a 
separate report, but it may be interesting to note briefly a few of the more 
important facts connected with the operations. 

Owing to various circumstances, of which the dearth of literate persons is 

one of the chief, a Census is a matter of special 
difficulty in India, and especially so in Bengal, 


Arrangements for the Enu- 
meration. 


where the population far exceeds that dealt with 
by a single Census Superintendent in any other country in the world, while 
the absence of a regular detailed survey necessitates very elaborate preliminary 
arrangements, in order to obtain a complete list of villages, and to portion 
them out amongst the different grades of Census Officers in such a way that 
there may be no cases of omission or overlapping. Special care has to be taken 
to obtain a full enumeration of the boat population, on the network of rivers 
in East Bengal, and of the wild tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and other 
remote tracts. 


Owing to the general illiteracy of the population, the European method of 
giving to the head of each family a form or schedule on which to record the 
desired particulars for his household is impracticable in India, and the Census 
was taken, as on previous occasions, by persons specially appointed for the 
purpose, called Enumerators, each of whom dealt with a specified number of 
houses, usually about 40. But even so, the men available were seldom well 
qualified for their duties. They were, of course, literate, but their general 
education was usually of a very low standard, and in order to obtain correct 
entries in the different columns of the Census schedules, it was necessary to 
drill them very carefully. With this object in view a regular scale of Census 
Officers was appointed. The persons who were entrusted with the training 
of the Enumerators and the examination of the work done by them were called 
Supervisors and, on the average, there was one Supervisor to every 12 Enu- 
merators. The Supervisor was usually a non-official, and although he was 
selected with special reference to his educational fitness, and was of a much 
better stamp than the Enumerators, it was still necessary to supplement his 
written instructions by oral teaching, and to keep a careful watch over his work. 
For this purpose every district was parcelled out into charges, each under a 
Charge Superintendent, who was in almost all cases an official. The Charge 
Superintendents were, in their turn, subordinate to the District Magistrate and 
his Subdivisional Officers, who were assisted in the task of general supervision 
by such gazetted officers as had not been detailed to take immediate charge of 
the work in particular charges. Excluding Calcutta and the Native States, 
there were, in round numbers, 1,500 Charge Superintendents, 28,0(50 Super- 
visors and 384,000 Enumerators. 
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The first direct step towards the taking of the Census was the numbering 

of the houses. A house was defined as the residence 
House numbebing. . . . . . 

of a commensal family, and each such house was 

given a separate number. When all had been numbered, a statement showing 

the number of houses and of each grade of Census Officers was compiled 

and sent to the Provincial Superintendent, who used it to correct the rough 

indent for forms which had been previously sent to the Press. 


The next step was the preparation of the preliminary record, i.e., 

the entry in the enumeration-schedules of the 
The Pbeliihnaby Becobd. necessary particulars regarding all persons ordinari- 
ly resident in each house. The information to be recurded included: — 
name, religion, sex, age, civil condition, caste, occupation, parent-tongue, 
birthplace, literacy or illiteracy, language in which literate, and certain 
infirmities. In order to obtain an accurate return, it was necessary that 
the Enumerators should be very carefully trained beforehand. This 
training was carried out during November and December. The Charge 
Superintendents were first thoroughly taught, either at head -quarters or by 
officers of the higher grades deputed for the purpose ; the Supervisors were next 
instructed by the Charge Superintendents, and the Enumerators by the Super- 
visors. Classes were held at which the rules were explained and schedules 
were filled in experimentally. The mistakes made in preparing these test 
schedules were corrected and explained on the spot. 

Everything possible was done to give the Enumerators a thorough know- 
ledge of their duties, but even so, experience on previous occasions had shown 
that numerous errors would still remain. The correction of these mistakes in 
the enumeration-schedules would have made them very unsightly. To avoid 
this, the original entries were made on plain paper, and the actual Census 
record was not prepared until the rough draft had been shown to, and corrected 
by, the Supervisors. The testing, however, was by no means confined to the 
Supervisors. Every single officer who could be spared was given a share in 
the operations, and for two days all Government offices were closed in order 
to set the whole staff free for the inspection of the work. 


The preliminary record was prepared in the Mufassal between the 20th 
January and the 10th February. In towns it was begun and finished ten days 
later. The period remaining before the 1st March was utilised in checking 
the entries as described above. 


The actual Census was taken between 7 p.m. and midnight on the 1st 

March. Each Enumerator visited in turn every 

The Actual Census. , . , . , , , , , J 

house m his beat, and brought the record up to 
date by striking out the entries relating to persons no longer present, and 
entering the necessary particulars for all new-comers. In a few remote tracts 
this final revision was commenced a few hours earlier, so that it might be 
completed by nightfall. In the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and in 
the greater pait of Sikkim there was no final revision 5 the preliminary record 
was tnere treated as the actual Census. Special arrangements, which need not 
be detailed here, were made for the enumeration of travellers by rail, road, 
steamer and boat, for wood-cutters in the Sundarbans and other forests, 
and for ports, large fairs, tea-gardens, &c. 
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On the morning after the Census, the Enumerators repaired to a place previ- 
ously fixed by their Supervisors, and prepared an 
The fbovisional bespits. abstract showing the number of houses, and of 

persons, male and female, in their blocks. These abstracts, after being 
checked by a second Enumerator, were posted by the Supervisor in a 
summary for his Circle. The Circle summaries were checked and posted 
in a Charge summary, which was sent to head-quarters, where the provisional 
totals for the district were compiled. The first district to communicate its 
totals was Balasore (on the second day after the Census), which was followed 
closely by Puri, Darbhanga, and other districts. The figures for the whole 
Province had been received and reported to Government by the 10th March, 
or within nine days of the Census. The total population, as shown by these 
provisional figures, differed by only 2,982, or less than -001 per cent, from the 
result arrived at after detailed tabulation. The greatest degree of accuracy 
was attained in Puri, Backergunge and the 24-Parganas, where the preliminary 
totals differed from the final figures by only 2, 5 and 24, respectively. 

At previous enumerations, the information contained in the schedules was 

extracted on “abstraction sheets’’ (one for each 
Pbepabahon of fi nat. Tables. p na j Table), which were divided by rules into 

spaces corresponding to the headings of the Table concerned. A separate 
sheet was used for each Enumerator’s book of schedules, and a tick was made in 
the appropriate column corresponding to each entry therein. When the whole 
book had been abstracted the ticks were counted. The figures thus obtained 
were added up for the Police Circle (this was called tabulation), and the figures 
for the latter were compiled into a total for the district. 

On the present occasion this method was abandoned, under the orders of 

the Census Commissioner for India, in favour of 
The Slip System. w hat is known as the slip, or card, system. A 

separate slip containing all the prescribed details was prepared for each person 
enumerated, and these slips were then sorted for all the final Tables in turn. 
Each sorter was supplied with a set of pigeon-holes, which were labelled to 
indicate their contents. For instance, when sorting by caste, one pigeon-hole 
would be labelled “ Brahman,” another “ Kayasth,” and so on ; all the slips 
on which Brahman was shown as the caste were placed in the pigeon-hole 
labelled “ Brahman,” and all those for Kayasths into the hole labelled 
u Kayasth.” When the sorting for a Table had been completed, the slips 
in each hole were counted, and the result was noted on a form called the 
“sorter’s ticket.” The figures in the sorter’s tickets were then posted in 
“ tabulation registers,” and added up to form the district total. This method 
of working out the results of a Census was invented by Herr Yon Mayr in 
connection° with the Bavarian Census of 1872, and has since been adopted 
by almost all civilised countries, including many of the colonies. It has many 
obvious advantages. It is mucn less complicated than the old method ; the 
work is more easily tested ; and by putting together and sorting at one time 
the slips for a large number of persons, the operation previously known as 
tabulation was entirely dispensed with. 

In order to reduce the amount of writing to be done, slips of different 
colours were used for the different religions, and symbols were printed on 
* * 
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them to indicate sex and civil condition. The symbols used in Bengal were 
as follows : — 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Male 

... K 

■ 


Female 

... cz 

□ 

D- 


SoBTING THE SLIPS. 


The selection of the right slip thus obviated the necessity of making any 
entry for religion, sex or civil condition. The labour of copying was still 
further reduced by the judicious use of abbreviations. 

In 1881, when the Tables were far less elaborate, the results were compiled 

in three central offices, while in 1891 the work was 

PbEPAEATION OF SLIPS. , . - , ■, , » i j . . . . 

carried out at the head-quarters or each district. 
On the present occasion the slips were usually written up in the districts, 
and they were then sent for sorting to six central offices. A certain amount of 
slip-copying, as it was called, was also carried out in the central offices, partly 
in order to give the officers in charge time to organize their establishments 
before the more difficult part of the work — sorting — began, and partly because 
in some cases there were special reasons why the slips could not conveniently 
be copied locally. This arrangement worked admirably, and within ten weeks 
of the Census almost the whole of the 78 million slips had been prepared. 
When the work was in full swing the number of men employed in the slip- 
copying offices exceeded five thousand. 

The sorting took longer. There were in all eighteen Tables to be 

prepared ; and some of them, such as those con- 
nected with castes and occupations, were very 
complicated, and involved much correspondence with district officers and 
a great deal of local enquiry. The work, however, was practically finished by 
the end of September. 

Then followed compilation and revision, which, for the more elaborate 
_ Tables, proved to be by far the most tedious part of 

Compilation. 1 r J . . \ 

the work. The Caste Tables m their original form 
were ready about the end of January 1902, and the Occupation Tables a 
month later. But the detailed examination of the statistics in the head-office 
and the checking of all entries which appeared doubtful, either because they 
differed widely from the results of the last Census, or because of discrepancies 
in the figures for males and females, which were purposely kept separate 
throughout the earlier stages of the work, or for any other reason, took up 
much time. The last of the Tables was thus not finally passed until after the 
end of May. 

Until the revision of the Tables was well advanced it was impossible to 

devote much time to the writing of the report, and 
on the 1st of July more than half of it still re- 
mained to be written. The Census Commissioner for India was anxious that it 
should be completed at the earliest possible moment, and with great efforts the 
actual writing of the report was completed by the 7th September, and the 
printing three weeks later, or more than six months earlier than in 1891. It 
was impossible, however, in the stress of work to devote as much time as one 


The Bepobt. 


could have wished to the careful revision of the proofs, or to the improvement 
of the style and arrangement of what was unavoidably a very hurried draft. 

The report has run to much greater length than I had intended, but in a 
great Province like Bengal it is impossible to deal fully with the statistics 
within the limits which are sufficient elsewhere. The population of Bengal is 
about a quarter of that of the whole of India, but the results of the Census of 
the other three-quarters are treated of in no less than twenty-two different 
Census Reports. In the Assam Report, for example, 20 pages are devoted to 
the variations in the population of that Province, which comprises about 
6 million persons. At the same rate, about 250 pages would be required for the 
78 millions of Bengal, but the actual length of the corresponding chapter of 
my report is only 88 pages. Nor is it merely a question of population. The 
local conditions in different parts of Bengal vary very greatly, and in respect 
of caste, language, religion, social customs and material condition, Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur differ from each other as much as do any 
two adjoining Provinces in the Empire. In the Himalayan district of 
Darjeeling and the Sikkim State, again, the population is drawn mainly from 
Nepal and Tibet, and the report would not be complete if the tribes there 
met with and the languages which they speak were left unnoticed. In order 
to curtail the report as much as possible, a great deal of interesting descriptive 
material which had been collected has been omitted. Several of the general 
discussions not immediately connected with the statistics, such as those regard- 
ing the popular religious beliefs, the origin and nature of caste, and caste 
precedence, have been inserted in accordance with the request of the Census 
Commissioner for India. But even here I have tried not to be too diffuse, and 
I have not by any means made full use of my material. The subject of caste 
precedence alone, if the numerous memorials received from the representatives 
of the different castes had been at all fully discussed, would have taken up more 
space than the whole Caste Chapter now does ; and, in the same way, the notes 
on Hindu Godlings might easily have occupied more pages than the whole of 
the Chapter on Religion as it now stands. 

Aft«r all a Census Report is, in the main, a work of reference, and 
completeness is more important than brevity, especially in India, where there is 
no body of professional statisticians ready and eager to pounce on the raw 
material provided for them at the Census, and to make the required deductions. 
Unless the Census Superintendent himself analyses the figures and points to the 
conclusions to be drawn from them, they are in danger of being left unnoticed 
altogether. 

The total expenditure of all kinds on the present Census of Bengal has 

been less than Rs. 3,90,000, or under Rs. 5 

Cost of the Census. . 

per 1,000 of the population, compared with 
Rs. 7,00,000, or rather more than Rs. 9-7 per 1,000 in 1891. This large 
reduction in cost is due, to a great extent, to the introduction of the slip 
system, but considerable savings have also been effected in other directions, 
by improved record-room arrangements, the employment of men on lower pay 
and strict economy at all points. 

In conclusion I have to express my gratitude to the District Magistrates 

and other officers of the general Administration 

Acknowledgments. . ,, 

tor their cordial co-operation at all stages of the 
operations. Fully occupied, as they already were, with their ordinary duties, 
the Census must have been a heavy additional burden, and cannot well have 
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been regarded otherwise than as an unmitigated nuisance. But in spite of 
this, with scarcely an exception, they gave it their ungrudging attention, and 
it was owing to their efforts that a very high standard of accuracy in the actual 
enumeration was attained. Nor did their labours cease when the Census was 
taken. In most districts the slips were copied locally, and the arrangements 
for, and supervision of, this operation took up much of their time. In the 
course of sorting the slips and compiling the final tables, numerous local 
references, both official and demi-official, were unavoidably necessary, and the 
correspondence and enquiries in connection with these references must have 
formed an irksome addition to the ordinary office work, but in no case did a 
request for information fail to receive prompt and courteous attention. There 
were also innumerable special reports on religion, caste, marriage customs 
and the like, many of which involved a great deal of local enquiry and 
research. The general information contained in this volume is based mainly 
on the information thus obtained ; and, as already stated, a great deal of most 
interesting material has been received which I have not yet been able to 
utilize. 

I am under still greater obligations to the officers named in the margin, 

who were associated with me in the compilation 
Mr Howarcf the results, and of whose industry and devotion 

Babu Jamini Mohan Das. it is impossible to speak too highly. Mr. Howard 

Mr. i^nmatha Nath Ghosh. at Dacca dealt with a population of about 15| 

millions, and managed his huge office with entire 
success. The work was done very quickly and methodically, and a high 
standard of accuracy was attained. The same may be said of the work done 
by Babus Monmohan Roy and Jamini Mohan Das, whose management of the 
offices at Berhampur and Cuttack was all that could be desired. Mr. Moberly, 
at Patna, had an office nearly as large as that at Dacca and a very indifferent class 
of clerks. In spite of this disadvantage he laboured unceasingly, and was making 
good progress when his health gave way and he was obliged to go on leave. His 
place was taken by Babu Monmohan Roy, who had closed his office at 
Berhampur, and, in spite of failing health, brought the operations %,t Patna 
to a successful conclusion. Babu Srinath Chakravarti, my Personal Assistant, 
has worked assiduously throughout, and has managed the head-office very 
satisfactorily. He has a good head for figures, and has been of very great 
assistance to me. 

Lastly, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Chalmers, Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing, Bengal, for the close personal attention which 
he has always given to Census matters, and for the great help which he 
has given me at all stages of the work. The form of slip used for working 
out the results, which has been described above, was devised by him, after many 
different devices had been tried and rejected, and it was found to answer our 
requirements in all respects. It was adopted, not only by me for use in 
Bengal, but also by the Census Superintendents of Assam and several other 
Provinces. The arrangement of the form in which the different Tables 
should be printed was another matter in respect of which I am under special 
obligations to Mr. Chalmers. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


CENSUS OF BENGAL, 1001. 


(ntiipter I. 

BISTRIB VTIOR OF THE POP ELATION. 


General Description of Bengal. 

The territory ruled by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal covers an area 

of 190, OoO square miles and has a population of 
baki^' POPtTLiTIOK ’ AND B0,I - V ' more than 78 millions. Its extent is thus half as 

great again as that of the United Kingdom, and its 
population is nearly double. It includes Bengal Proper with a population of 
41 millions, or about the same as that of the whole Madras Presidency includ- 
ing its feudatories; Bihar with 23 millions, or rather less than that of the 
Bombay Presidency with the Native States attached to it ; Orissa with four 
millions, or rather more than the population of Upper Burma; Chota Nagpur 
with five millions, or rather less than that of Lower Burma; and, lastly, the 
Native States, viz., Kuch Bihar, Hill Tippera, Sikkim and the twenty-six Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. The aggregate population of these 
States approaches foilr millions, and is nearly half that of the Central India 
Agency. This great Province is bounded on the north by the Himalayas ; on 
the east by Assam and the range which divides Assam from Burma ; on the 
south by Madras and the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west by the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It contains tracts of 
greatly varying physical features, including the alluvial plains of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra and the deltas of these great rivers, the crystalline 
plateaux of Chota Nagpur and the Tributary States and the hills stretching 
from their south-eastern extremity northwards to the Ganges at Ra'jmahal, the 
narrow strip of alluvium comprising the Orissa Commissionership, and, lastly, a 
small tract of the Sub-Himalaya, the Sikkim State and its ceded area, which 
forms the greater part of the modern district of Darjeeling. The most distinc- 
tive feature of the Province is its network of rivers — the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra with their affluents and distributaries. These rivers are of use in many 
ways. They furnish an admirable and cheap means of transport ; they contain 
an inexhaustible supply of fish, and they bring down vast quantities of 
fertilising silt which they distribute over the surface of the delta. 

2. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa there is no evidence of any change 

in late geological times, but the rest of the 

Changes in elevation. t> • l j . . . . 

i rovince has undergone great vicissitudes. It is 
supposed that there was formerly a continuous chain of hills connecting the 
Rajmahal range with the remains of the Peninsula system still in existence in 
Assam, and that the subsidence of this area was due to the same disturbances 
that resulted in the raising of the Himalayas. There are reasons for supposing 
that the Indus and Ganges were once connected, and it is thought that before 
these changes the waters of the Ganges and its tributaries found their way to 
the sea down the valley of the Indus. The Gangetic plain appears to have been 
formed from the silt of the great Himalayan rivers. There are no marine 
deposits on the southern face of the Himalayas, nor have any been brought to 
light by borings at Allahabad, Calcutta, and elsewhere. The Calcutta bore hole 
revealed ancient land surfaces at a depth of 30 and again at 382 feet, and it is 
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known that the soil of the Sundarhans has sunk considerably in quite recent 
times. It is thus probable that a great part of the Bay of Bengal was once dry 
land, and that the gradual raising of the surface of the country . by the action 
of the rivers has been discounted by successive subsidences, which have been 
accompanied by upheavals elsewhere.* It is believed that the formation of the 
depression along which the Padma now flows was connected with the elevation 
of the Tippera Hills, and that the raising of the Madhupur jungle was contem- 
poraneous with the sinking of the country occupied by the Sylhet jhils.f 

3. The above changes, though interesting in themselves, belong to prehis- 
toric times. They are thus of less practical impor- 
Changes in bitbb system- the tance than the great alterations that have been 
Gangks ‘ taking place during the last three or four hundred 

years in the river system of the Province. From the dawn of history until 
probably some time in the 16th century the Bhagirathi formed the main channel 
of the Ganges. In the eyes of the Hindus this river, and not the Padma, is 
still the sacred stream, and on its banks were situated the great capitals of Gaur 
(Lakhnauti), Pandua, Rajmahal, Nabadvip, and Satgaon. Its earliest bed, 
known as the Saraswati, left the modern Hooghly at Satgaon and pursued a 
more westerly course to a point near the place where the Damodar now joins the 
Hooghly. Large vessels sailed up this river in the 16th century. Its silting up 
led to the establishment of the port and town of Hooghly by the Portuguese in 
1637. The Damodar, it is said, formerly joined the Bhagirathi at Satgaon, 
and it is only since the middle of the 18th century that it left this course 
and burst into the old channel of the Bhagirathi. Local traditions have 
preserved no record of the supplanting of the Bhagirathi by the Padma as 
main channel of the Ganges, and it is probable that it was effected very grad- 
ually.J The whole country below Rajmahal and Murshidabad was formerly 
part of the true Ganges delta, where the river was split up into various chan- 
nels, all of which were busy depositing silt and so raising their beds and block- 
ing up their mouths. The process doubtless proceeded most rapidly in the 
Bhagirathi, which was then the main channel, and in time the river was obliged 
to seek another course by which to discharge the bulk of its accumulated 
water. In this way the Ichamati,§ the Jalangi, the Matabhanga, the Kumdr 
or Nabaganga, and the Gorai probably each in turn became the main outlet of 
the Ganges. The river tended ever eastwards, cutting right across the old 
drainage channels of the country, until at last it was met and stopped by the 


Brahmaputra.|| 

4. The Brahmaputra flowed round the foot of the Garo Hills east of 

the Madhupur jungle, and after discharging its silt 
The bahmaputb4. into ^ gyjhet jbils, united with the Megna. This 

is the course shown on the maps of Rennell’s survey of 1785, and it was not 
till the beginning of this century that, having raised its bed and lost its 


velocity, it was no longer able to hold its own against the Megna, and being 
forced to seek another outlet for its banked-up waters, it suddenly broke 
westwards and joined the Ganges near Goalundo.^f It now competes with the 
Ganges in depositing its detritus in the eastern part of the Delta ; and as the 


* There is evidence to show that the elevation of the Himalayas, if not still in progress, has only 
recently ceased. 

f Such alterations of level have occurred in historic times, e.g., the submergence of two thousand 
square miles in the itann of Cutch in 1819. The Assam earthquake of 1897 also resulted in some small 
changes of elevation. 

J The Padma is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbdri. It is also shown as a wide river in the map published 
in ‘ Pa Asia,’ by De Barros, who died in 1570. This map, however, is not very reliable. 

§ The lehamati may be an older river which was cut in halves by the Padma, as there is a stream of 
the same name in Pabna on the north bank of the Padma. In Dhrubantnda Alism’s Kayastha K&nka 
which purports to contain Baliala Sena’s rules for the Kayasths, the country of the Bangaja Kayasths, is 
said to be bounded on the east by the (old) Brahmaputra, on the west by the Madhumatirand on the rurrth 
by the lehamati. The name Matabhanga also survives north of the Padma as the name of a thana in 
the Kuch Bihar State. 

II Air. P G. Skillingford has suggested that the Kosi formerly flowed into the Brahmaputra, and 
that on its junction with the Ganges the united mass of water opened up the passage now called 
the Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathi was then left comparatively dry. 

H These and other changes in the great rivers of the Gangetic plain are well described and explained by 
Fergusson in his paper on ‘’Some recmc changes in the Delta of the Ganges ”— Journal of the Geological 
Society, V'ol. XVIII, page 3a J. Reasons are tbero given for thinking that at a still earlier period the 
Brahmaputra had flowed, as it now does, west of the Aladhupur jungle, and that its diversion to the east 
was due to the elevation of that tract and the simultaneous subsidence of the land now covered by the 
Bylhet jluls. 
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quantity of silt brought down by it is estimated to be about twice as gTeat as 
that borne by the Ganges, the coast line is thus being rapidly thrust forward. 

5. Along the Northern Frontier of Bengal numerous rivers debouch. 

, r , , from the Himalayas. These now discharge their 

Thb Kaeatot asd ahananda. wa t; ers various channels into the Ganges or the 

Brahmaputra, but it appears that formerly, when these great rivers were still 
150 miles apart, the Himalayan streams united to form a great independent 
river which found its own way to the sea. The elevated tract known as 
the Barind formed an obstacle which could not be pierced so easily as the more 
recent alluvium around it, and the outlet of the Himalayan streams was thus 
diverted to one side or the other. Sometimes when the trend of the rivers 
was eastwards they flowed down the channel of the Karatoya, the memory of 
which is preserved in the Puranas , though in some parts the traces of its course 
have now well nigh disappeared. It bore a high character for sanctity, and its 
mermaid goddess, whose image has been found among the ruins of Mahasthan, 
was widely worshipped. Even now the old course of the river at Mahasthan 
is still a favourite place of pilgrimage. It is mentioned in the Jogini Tantra 
as the western boundary of the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa, and it was 
along its right bank that Bakhtyar Khilji marched on his ill-fated invasion 
of Tibet. In the narrative of that expedition, it is described as being 
three times the width of the Ganges. It was no doubt the great river crossed 
by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to Kamarupa and by Husain Shah on his invasion 
of the same country.* It is shown in Van den Broucke’s map (cir 1660) as 
flowing into the Ganges. Its most recent bed, which is still in existence, joins 
the Atrai some thirty miles east of Pabna, and the latter flows into the 
Jainuna,t as the present course of the Brahmaputra is called, about the same 
distance above the junction of that river and the Padma.J But in an alluvial 
country the course of the rivers, especially when they have a rapid current, is 
constantly changing, and it thus often happened that the Tista and its neigh- 
bours worked their way westwards and found an outlet on the other side of the 
Barind down the channel of the Mahananda. 

Though less famous than its rival, the Karatoyd, the Mahanandd appears 
to have had a greater influence on the recent ethnic distribution of the people. 
The Rajbansis are the main element in the population east of its course, 
while to the west they are scarcely found at all. East of this river Muham- 
madanism is the main religion, while to the west Hinduism is most prevalent. 
It is also a linguistic boundary, Hindi being spoken to the west of it and 
Bengali to the east. Prior to the Muhammadan occupation it was the dividing 
line between the Karh and the Barendra country. Unlike the Karatoya, the 
Mahananda is still a considerable stream. 

South of the Padma there is no trace of any river bearing the name either 
of the Kardtoya or of the Mahananda; but remembering that the former was 
called Bhangmati by the historian of Bakhtyar Khilji, it may jierhaps be 
identified with the Matabhanga. which flows through Chuadanga almost due 
south of Pabna. The latter river had formerly an outlet towards the east of 
the Delta ; but owing to the gradual silting up of this tract, it subsequently 
left its bed and turning west occupied in turn parts of the channels of the 
Kumar, Ichdmati, and Churni rivers, and eventually rejoined the Bhagirathi 
not far from Chakdaha. It has been suggested that the Haringhata -was the 
original estuary of the K.ardtoya and its affluents, and it is possible that the 
Bhairab was the ancient channel of the Mahananda. Its tortuous course 
can still be traced on both sides of the Jalangi and the Matabhanga, and 
it is only near the Padma, almost opposite the point where the Mahananda 
flows into it, that all upward traces of this old river disappear. 


* Possibly the Sankosh and even the Manas joined it. There are the remains of a river called Manas 
in Bangpur aud Botjra. and this may possibly indicate the former course of the river of that name vrhich 
now flows into the Brahmaputra above Goalpara in Assam. Tee Paurauic name of the Kosi was Kausiki, 
and it is intere>nng to note that a Naiad ot this name was worshipped on the bank of the Karatoya. 

t The name probably indicates that the Brahmaputra has here occupied the bed of a river tailed the 
Jamuna. There is still an affluent of the Atrai of this name, and in this country of constant fluvial 
changes, its piesent insignificance is no argument against its having once been a large and important river. 

+ x'he Xista, which is really the modern Earatoya, though deprived of many of its affluents, flowed 
south-west instead of south-east, at the time of Rennell’s survey, and joining the Atrai in Dinajpur fell 
into the Padma. It broke eastwards in the destructive floods of 1787. 
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6. The history of the changes in these rivers* is of importance in 

connection with the ethnic distribution of the 
Early History of the Province. p eo p] e . p 0 r a correct appreciation of the distri- 
bution of the population by race and religion and of the caste distinctions that 
now exist, it is also necessary to know something of the history of the 
Province. A brief outline of the more important points is therefore given 


below. 

7. 


The Province of Biharf is known to us from very early times. The 
ancient kingdom of Magadha comprised tire country 
BtHAE ' now included in the districts of Patna, Gaya, 


and Shahabad. Its capital was at Rajagrilia, some thirty miles north-east of 
Gaya. North of the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, which included the modern 
districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Ohamparan, and North Muzafiarpur ; the south 
of the latter district constituted the small kingdom of Vaisali. To the east lay 
Ano-a, including Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Purnea, as far as the Mahananda 
river. There are constant references to these countries in the Mahabh&rata. 
Magadha is even mentioned under the name of Kikota in the Rig Veda . It was 
in Magadha that Buddha developed his religion and that Mahdvira founded the 
connate creed of the Jains. Soon after Buddha’s death a Sudra, named Nanda, 
wrested the throne from the Kshattriyas and founded a new dynasty. 
He made his capital at the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges near 
the modern Patna. Chandra Gupta, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
overthrew this family and founded the Maurya dynasty. He successfully 
resisted Seleucus, one of Alexander’s generals, and it was at his court that 
Megasthenes compiled his great work on India. His grandson, Asoka, estab- 
lished a hegemony over the whole of Northern India, including a great part 
of Bengal and Orissa. He was the great protagonist of Buddhism and sent 
his missionaries to every known country. In the fourth century the Gupta 
dynasty rose to power. Their capital also was at Patna, and their supre- 
macy was acknowledged by the kings of Bengal and Kamarupa. They were 
Hindus by religion. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time North Bihar was divided into 
Vnti to the north and Vaisali to the south, both countries stretching 
westwards to the Mahananda. South of the Ganges were Hiranya Parvana 
(Monghyr) and Champa (South Bhagalpur, the Sonthal Parganas, and 
Birbhum). The rulers of both these kingdoms were probably Khetauris of Mai 
origin. In the ninth century the Buddhist dynasty founded by Gopala included 
Magadha in its dominions, and eventually fixed its capital at Odantapuri. 
The last of this line was defeated in 1197 A.D. by Bakhtyar Khilji, whose 
soldiers destroyed Odantapuri and massacred the Buddhist monks assembled 


there. 


9. Very little is known of Bengal Proper until the rise of the Pala 

dynasty. At the time of the Mahdbhdrata , North- 
Bengal Proper. ern and Eastern Beng-al formed with Assam the 


powerful kingdom of Pragjyotisha, or K&marupa as it was subsequentlv 
called, and its ruler, Bhagadatta, was one of the great chiefs who fought in the 
battle of Kurukshettra. This kingdom stretched westwards as far as the 
Karatoya river. It was ruled by a succession of princes of Mongoloid stock, and 
was still flourishing when visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. 
South-east of Pragjyotisha, between the Karatoya and the Mahananda, lay 
Pundra or Paundravardhana, the country of the Pods, which, according to 
Cunningham, has given its name to the modern Pabna; its capital may have 
been at Mahasthan on the right bank of the old Karatoya river. This kiimdom 
was in existence in the third century (B.C.) and Asoka’s brother found shelter 
there in the guise of a Buddhist monk. It was still flourishing when Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled in India, and it is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the 
11th century 4 


* As pointed out in the Ain-i-Akbari the distribution of the Muhammadan sirkars in Bengal depended 
"ii the courses of the Padrna, Bhagirathi and Megna. The boundaries of the older Hindu divisions of the 
country were also determined with references to these rivers. 

t Excluding Malda and the Sonthal Parganas. Malda wa„ always treated as a part of Bengal prior to 
the British occupation, while the Sonthal Parganas belongs more properly to Chota Nagpur. 

, Balhila CJiaritra, by Ananda Bhatta. Ballak Sen i s wife went there, accompanied by a Brahman 
iinest, to worship a phaxlic emblem, but the pries- who received the offerings seems to have been 
a Buddhist. 
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10. East of the Bh&girathi and south of Pundra lay Vanga (called 
Samatata by Hiuen Tsiang), which has given its name to the modern Province 
of Bengal. Its people are described in the Raghuvansa as living in boats, and 
they are clearly the ancestors of the Chand&ls, who at the present day inhabit 
this part of the country. On the west of the Bhagirathi lay Kama Suvarna 
(Burdwan, Bankura, Murshidabad, and Hooghly), whose king, Sash&nka or 
Narendra, the last of the Guptas, was a fanatical worshipper of Siva, and 
invaded Magadha and cut down the sacred loclhi tree early in the seventh 
century.* Lastly, there was the kingdom of Tamralipta or Suhnia comprising 
what now constitutes the districts of Midnapore and Howrah. The rulers of 
this country seem to have been Kaibarttas. 

11. During the ninth century the Pala dynasty rose to power in the 

„ _ country formerly known as Pundra and Anga. 

The Pala and Sena Kings. r , • n -n j r> jjl- . 

Like the kings or Pundra, they were Buddhists, 
but they were tolerant towards Hinduism. They gradually extended then- 
power westwards, and absorbed the greater part of Magadha. They were 
driven from Bengal Proper about the middle of the eleventh century by 
Samanta Sena, who, starting from Navadvip, gradually established his 
sway over Eastern and Southern Bengal. By degrees the whole of Bengal Proper 
as far east as the Karatoya and the Brahmaputra came under Sena rule. 

12. The Senas were Hindus and during their rule Buddhism was actively 
discouraged. The best remembered king of this dynasty is Ballala Sena, 
who reorganised the caste system and introduced Kulinism amongst the 
Brahmans, Vaidyas, and Kayasths. To him is attributed the division of 
Bengal into four parts, viz., Rarh, west of the Bhagirathi, corresponding 
roughly to Kama Suvarna; Barendraf between the Mahananda and the 
Karatoya, corresponding to Pundra ; Bagri (Bagdi) or South Bengal, 
and Banga or Eastern Bengal. The last King, Lakshmana Sena, was still ruling 
at Gaur at the time of Bakhtyar Khilji’s invasion at the end of the 12th 
century. He fled to Bikrampur in the Dacca district, where his descendants 
exercised a precarious sovereignty for another 120 years.J Many Brahmans 
fled with him, and this explains how Bikrampur has become one of the great 
strongholds of Brahmanism in Bengal. 

13. The earliest name for Orissa was Kalinga, a country stretching from 

5 the mouth of the Ganges to that of the Krishna. Its 

( r “" capital about half way down the coast was on the 

site of the modern city of Kalingapatam. Later the term Kalinga was applied 
only to the delta of theGodaveri: that of the Mahanadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra. In the caves at Khandagiri are to be seen the earliest 
memorials of Buddhistic life, the latest of which date from about the first century 
of our era. The Madala Panjikd, or palm-leaf records of 'the temple of 
Jagannath, speak of various invasions from the north and of a subsequent 
invasion, about 320 A.D., of Yavanas from over the sea. These invaders, who, 
whatever their race, were staunch Buddhists, ruled for 150 years. They were 
expelled from Orissa by Yayati Kesari, the founder of the Lion dynasty, which 
ruled until 1132 A.D. These kings were worshippers of Siva, and their 
progeniter is reputed to have imported 10,000 Brahmans from Oudh. It was 
they who built the temples at Bhuvanesvar, and during their rule Buddhism 
gradually gave way to Sivaism. The Lion kings were succeeded by the Chola or 
Gangetic line, who ruled till the middle of the 16th century, when the 
Brdhman apostate, Kala Pahar, conquered the country for the Pathan kings of 
Bengal. Under the Gangetic kings Yaishnavism became the State religion of 
Orissa. The chief monuments of their rule are the great Temple of Jagannath 
at Puri and the Sun Temple at Kanarak. 


* The capital of this country has been identified by Colonel Waddell with a suburb of Burdwan and 
by Hr. Beveridge with Rangamati in the Murshidabad district. The latter view is the one whicti seems 
must likely to receive general acceptance. 

t The name survives in the Barind or elevated tract of old alluvium which extends over a considerable 
part of the modern districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Malda. and Bogra. 

I Ghiyasuddin, son of Firuz shah, maue conquests in Eastern Bengal and established himself at 
Sonargaon under the name of Bahadur Shah, where he struck coins m 1311. Thirty years previously 
Moghisuddin had been Governor at Sonargaon, but he became insubordinate and was overthrown by 
an imperial army assisted by the troops of the " Zamindav Dhinwaj K a i , doubtless Tthinaj Madhab 
who is supposed to be a great grandson of Lakshmana Seua, 
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Independent Kings of Bengal. 


North and South-East Bengal. 


14. Bakbtyar Khilji, a Pathan General of Muhammad Ghori, conquered 

Bihar in 1197. Two years later he advanced to 
Muhammadan period— Con- Bengal and took possession of Gaur and Nabadvip 
quest of Bengal and ihab. vvithout a struggle. He unsuccessfully invaded 

Tibet, and in his retreat lost the greater part of his army at the hands of the 
Meches east of the Karatoya. The greater part of Bengal gradually came under 
the control of the Muhammadan Governors who ruled at Gaur or Lakhnauti 
until 1338, when Muhammad Tugklak declared himself independent. 

15. Eight years before this date South Bihar had been separated from 

Bengal and annexed to Delhi. North Bihar 
Eulers of Bihar. apparently belonged to Bengal for some time 

longer, as the Bengal King Haji Ilyas is reputed to be the founder of Hajipur. 
In 1397 the whole of Bihar became part of the kingdom of Jaunpur, but 
a century later it was again taken possession of by the Emperors of Delhi, 
who continued to hold it except for a short time when the Bengal king Husain 
Shah and his son, Nasrat Shah, obtained temporary possession of the country 
north of the Ganges. Under the Moghals the capital of the country was the 
town of Bihar in the south of the Patna district, and from this town the whole 
province took its name. 

16. From 1338 till 1576 Bengal was ruled by various lines of indepen- 
dent kings, mostly of Pathan origin. In the latter 
year Akbar defeated Daud, who was then king, 

and Bengal was annexed to the Moghal Empire, to which it continued 
to belong until it passed into the possession of the East India Company. 
The capital was usually at Gaur or the neighbouring towns of Pandua and 
Rajmahal until 1608, when it was moved to Dacca. About a century later 
Murshid Kuli Khan made Murshidabad his head-quarters, and so it remained 
until the end of Moslem rule. 

17. In North Bengal the Khen dynasty ruled until the end of the 15th 

century, when it was overthrown by Husain 
Shah, but the country was not permanently held. 

Biswa Singh, the progenitor of the Koch kings, founded a new dynasty, 
whose rule extended from the Karatoy& as far as Central Assam, and it was 
not until 1661 that the country as far as Goalpara was permanently acquired by 
Mir Jumla. Previous to the 17th century the Chittagong Division and Noakhali 
were usually in the hands of the Tiparas or of the Maghs, and it was only 
after the transfer of the capital to Dacca that this tract was gradually annexed. 

18. Orissa (including Midnapore), which had been wrested from the 

Hindu kings by Kala Pahdr, the General of 
Sulaiman, King of Bengal, in 1567, remained in the 

possession of the Afghans until 1592, when Man Singh annexed it. It was 
placed under separate Governors, but Midnapore and Balasore were subsequently 
transferred to Bengal. In 1752 Alivardi Khan ceded the Province to the 
Mahrattas, in whose possession it remained until its conquest by the British 
in 1803. 

19. Chota Nagpur,* including the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and 

Orissa, is called Jharkand in the Akbarnamah. The 
T ri but art^Stat E s . AND ° BISSA country was ruled by chiefs of various aboriginal 

tribes, the Cheros being predominant in Palamau, 
the Mundas in Ranchi, and the Bhuiyas and Gonds in the Orissa States. The 
south of Chota Nagpur Proper was annexed by Akbar and Palamau by Shdh 
Jahan. Tho remoter chiefs appear to have remained independent until their 
subjugation by the Mahrattas towards the end of the 18th century. 

20. During Muhammadan rule the authority of the Central Government 

varied with the character of the King or Governor 
for the time being. If he was energetic and master- 

whole Province accepted his authority, but 
if he was "weak and indolent, tho local rulers became practically independent. 
Chief among these were the Barah Bhuiyas of Eastern and Southern Bengal 
°f whom Raja Pratapaditya of Jessore and Isa Khan of Khizrpur, who is 

The Dame is derived from Chutia, near Eanchi 


Orissa. 


Character of 
rule in Bengal. 


Muhammadan 


* Chota .Nagpur is a corruption of Chutia Nagpur, 
the residence of the old Munda Eajas. 
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mentioned by Ralph Fitch, are the best known. The Rajas of Vishnupur 
in Bankura, or Mallabhum as it was then called, and Burdwan were also prac- 
tically independent so long as they paid the revenue assessed on their estates.* 

21. The soil of the Ganges plain, consists partly of the older alluvium 

or bhdngar , a yellowish clay with frequent deposits 
1X11 of kankar , and partly of the newer alluvium, which 

varies from sand and sandy clay in the upper course of the rivers to a fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the delta. Before the delta is reached the newer 
alluvium forms the low land or strath ( khddar ) through which the rivers flow, 
which is flooded in the rains and which has evidently been cut out from the 
bhdngar or older alluvium. In the delta, on the other hand, where the rivers 
have grown torpid, the silt is deposited in their beds and on their banks, which 
are thus gradually raised above the level of the surrounding country, until at 
last the river breaks through to the adjacent low land and repeats the process. 
In the delta therefore the newer alluvium is found above and not below the 
level of the surrounding country, and great marshes or bits are often found 
within the enclosures formed by the high banks of rivers. In some parts a 
black loam is met with. This is an accumulation of decayed vegetable matter 
deposited in the marshes just referred to. 

East of the Bhagirathi the newer alluvium is everywhere prevalent 
except in the Barind in North Bengal and the Madhupur jungle in the 
south of Mymensingh/ West of the Bhagirathi and in Bihar the bhdngar or 
older alluvium predominates, except near the course of the great rivers. On the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau there are extensive areas of rock, laterite, and gravel 
which are unfit for cultivation and, except in the valleys, the patches of fertile 


ground are small and infrequent. 

22. The climate of Bengal is distinctly tropical and the mean yearly 

temperature ranges from 80° at Cuttack to 74° in 
Climate, Seasons and bain- Chota Nagpur. The mean temperature during the 
FALt " cold weather months is about 64° and during 

the hot weather 83°. The highest temperature recorded in Calcutta in 
1901 was 108-2° on the 12th June, and the lowest 50'1° on the 20th and 25th 
January. The atmosphere, especially in the east and south-east, is extra- 
ordinarily humid. The rainfall is heaviest in Eastern Bengal and in the 
Himalayan Terai, where it often exceeds 100", and lowest in the southern 
districts of Bihar, where the average is only about 41". The early part of 
the year is usually almost rainless, but about the beginning of February 
atmospheric disturbances begin to occur which are generally accompanied by 
heavy showers of rain and occasionally hail. The rainfall gradually increases 
until June, when the local sea breezes give way to the steadier winds of the 
south-west monsoon which supplies the province with the greater part of its 
annual rainfall. t The monsoon current fades away in September and its 
departure is signalized by showers which sometimes continue into November. 
There is often a little rain again about the end of December. This is the 
ordinary course of events, which is also most beneficial to the crops, but it 
frequently happens that the total rainfall is below the average, or that its 
distribution is abnormal. In such cases much harm may be caused to the 
crops, resulting in extreme cases in total failure. The dghani or cold weather 
rice requires copious showers in May and a punctual commencement of the 
monsoon, but the sufficiency of the rainfall in September is the chief factor in 
producing a good outturn. For the early rice, Indian com and millets, i.e., the 
bhadoi crops, the pre-monsoon showers are of most importance, while the rabi 
or spring rice, wheat, barley and pulses depend on the showers that follow the 
monsoon and the Christmas rain. 

23. The inhabitants of Bengal are for the most part agriculturists. The 

choice of crop is determin d chiefly by the elevation 
Ageicultuee. of the land and the climatic conditions. The 

character of the soil is of less importance, but, speaking generally, rice does 


* In the Ain tlic revenue of Bengal as it stood in 1582, excluding numerous abwabs or special 
imposts, was fixed at Rs. 1,06,85,911. This was levied from the raiyats in specie as the equivalent 
of the fourth share of the gross produce. In 1765, when the East India Company acquired the diicdni, the 
net amount of all revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Es. 2.56,24,223. 

t The bulk of the rain comes from the Bay of Bengal, but parts of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
get a portion of their supply from westerly winds from Bombay. * 
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best on clay, wheat on a rich loam, and barley on a more sandy soil, while maize 
will thrive on shallow rocky soils which would support very few other crops. 
Taking the Province as a whole, more than sixty per cent, of the entire culti- 
vated area is under rice, and in 1891 the estimated outturn amounted to about 
sixteen and-a-half million tons of cleaned rice. The proportion of rice cultiva- 
tion is greatest in the deltaic districts, where the humidity of the climate 
and the swampy condition of the country are peculiarly favourable to its 
growth. Jute is the only other important crop which will thrive under these 
conditions; the area on which it is grown has more than doubled during the last 
twenty years, and in 1900 it is estimated that the gross outturn aggregated 
1,200,000 tons. Of this, about half was exported, the estimated value being 
rather more than 7 millions sterling; the rest was consumed in the Province, as 
will be explained further on. This rapid extension of jute cultivation is one 
of the great factors in the growing prosperity of Eastern Bengal. 

24. During the cold weather oilseeds of various kinds are extensively culti- 
vated in most districts, usually as a second crop on land that has already 
yielded a harvest of early rice. The average outturn of all kinds of oilseeds 
during the last seven years amounts to about six and a half million tons. Of 
this, about a third of a million tons, valued at two and a half millions sterling, 
was exported. In the dryer districts of Bihar, in addition to rice and oilseeds, 

Estimated Outturn in woo. wheat, barley, and maize are largely cultivated, and 
Tons. also opium and indigo The last-mentioned staple 

Wheat ... 672.600 grows well in Bengal also, especially on the chars, 

MdzJ 673’300 but ^ is . not a favourite crop" with the cultivators 

Opium ", 2.22 o an( l, owing to this and to falling prices, the area 

Indigo ... 2,400 planted with it is declining rapidly. In Bihar, too, 

the reduction in price has caused a decrease of about a quarter in the area under 
indigo as compared with 1893, and has led the planters to seek for some other 
crop to replace or supplement it. The exports of indigo in 1900 were valued at 
a little more than a million sterling, or barely a third of the estimated value of 
the exports in 1814. The revenue from the cultivation of opium, which is a 
Government monopoly, amounted to 274 lakhs of rupees in 1889, against 
nearly 549 lakhs in 1881. The cultivation of the sugarcane is common through- 
out Bengal, but the amount grown (estimated at 9,000,000 tons in 1900) is not 
sufficient to meet the local demand, and large quantities of beet-root sugar are 
imported. In Eastern Bengal sugar is manufactured from the juice of the 
date-palm : no tigures are available as to the quantity of sugar thus obtained, but 
it is believed that the total outturn, though still considerable, has fallen off a 
good deal during the last 20 years. Tobacco is grown for home consumption 
in every district and in Bangpur, Jalpaiguri, Kuch Bihar and Darbhanga 
considerable quantities are produced for export. Much of it is taken to Nepal 
and some finds its way to Burma, where it is made up into cheroots. 

25. The silkworm is reared in Western Bengal and in the districts where 
the Presidency and Rajshahi Commissionerships meet. The industry was 
threatened with extinction, owing to diseases amongst the worms, but the 
subject has been carefully investigated and there now seems a fair prospect of 
the further spread of these diseases being prevented. The exports of raw silk 
in 1899 were valued at nearly 68 lakhs of rupees as compared with nearly 
49 lakhs in 1891. 


26. Tea is grown chiefly in the Duars of Jalpaiguri and in the Darjeel- 
ing district, and also, though to a smaller extent, in Chittagong, Ranchi, and 
Hazaribagh. The tea-gardens of Jalpaiguri attract crowds of coolies from the 
barren uplands of Chota Nagpur and the Sonthal Parganas. In Darjeeling 
most of the labour force is recruited from Nepal. The estimated outturn of tea 
m Bengal m 1900 was 46^ million pounds, valued at £976,187, against 27^ 
million pounds, valued at £800,000, in 1891. This rapid expansion of tea 
cultivation has now received a check, owm^r to a serious fall in prices, and 
the immediate future of the industry is far from reassuring. 

27. The prices of food-grains have risen everywhere during the past 

Pbices of FGOD-GBiiss. At t5je P at na mart in 1900 rice sold at 

14-99, wheat at 14-13, and gram at 17-70 seers per 
rupee, as compared with 18-23, 17 30, and 23-33 seers respectively in 1891. At 
t ie Dacca mart only 13*15 seers of rice could be obtained for a rupee in 1900, 
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against 16’ 63 seers ten years earlier, of wheat only 10 46 against 13*92 seers, 
and of gram only 12' 19 against 15'38 seers. 

This general rise of prices has enriched the cultivating classes, but it 
has been the reverse of beneficial to the rest of the population. So far, 
however, as the labouring classes are concerned, the greater cost of living has, 
to a great extent, been met by a general rise in wages. In Bihar wages show 
an advance of barely 3 per cent, but in all other parts of the Province they have 
risen to the extent of at least 10 per cent. The increase is most marked in 
the case of skilled labourers. There has also been a movement of the 
labouring classes from Bihar where wages are low to Bengal Proper, where they 
are high. 

28. Buffaloes are bred in Purnea and Rangpur, sheep in Bihar, and goats 

Pastube throughout the Province. In Mymensingh numer- 

A ous herds of cattle and buffaloes are grazed in 

the hdors or basins which are filled with water in the rains, but dry up in the 
cold weather. Large quantities of cheese (known in the market as Dacca 
cheese) are made and exported even as far as Turkey. But on the whole 
Bengal is not a pastoral country, and as a rule very little stock is bred except 
such as is required locally. The amount of grazing ground is generally very 
limited, and it is all that the raiyats can do to provide fodder for the cattle 
kept by them for ploughing and for milk. 

29. Dacca and Santipur were formerly famous for their fine muslins, 

and early in the century the value of muslins 
Manufactures. exported to Europe, and especially to France, was 

very great. From Dacca alone the exports in 1817 were valued at a hundred 
and fifty-two lakhs of rupees. Ordinary cotton goods were also exported in 
large quantities, and as early as 1755 efforts were being made to induce 
weavers to settle in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The introduction of 
machinery in Europe, however, not only killed the Indian export trade, but 
has flooded the country with cheap piece-goods, and has so seriously crippled 
the indigenous manufacture that many persons belonging to the weaver castes 
have been driven to abandon the loom for the plough. 

The manufacture of silk also is decadent, and the quantity exported in 

1899 was valued at only ten lakhs of rupees, against twenty-five lakhs in 1882. 

On the other hand, the number of jute mills is rapidly increasing, and in 

1900 there were 38 mills with nearly 14,000 looms ancl employing more than 
100,000 labourers compared with 21 mills with 5,000 looms in 1881. Nearly 
half the raw jute produced in Bengal is now consumed in these mills, and the 
value of gunny-bags, rope, and other goods exported in 1900 was over four 
millions sterling, against only one million twenty years previously. Other large 
industries are also springing up, such as paper mills, iron foundries and pottery 
and machinery works, and for miles above Calcutta the banks of the Hooghly 
present a scene of industrial activity which bids fair in time to rival that of the 
largest manufacturing towns in Europe. These mills are at present chiefly 
under European supervision and supported by European capital. It may be 
hoped that the natives of the country will follow the lead thus given them, 
and in the meantime a lucrative employment is opened out to the ever-growing 
class of landless labourers in Bihar. 

30. The chief mining industry is coal. The principal coalfields at 

present known are those of Karharbari or Giridih, 
Raniganj, Jheria and Karanpura. They are esti- 
mated to contain 1,500,000,000 tons of coal. The Karharbari field lies in the 
valley of the Barakar and those of Raniganj and Jheria in that of the 
Damodar; these have been made accessible by rail and are rapidly being 
developed, but the extensive Karanpura coalfields at the head of the 
Damodar valley are not yet worked owing to their distance from the existing 
lines of railway. There are also smaller fields still practically unworked 
at Ramgarh, Daltonganj, and Talcher. All the above coals are somewhat 
bituminous with a rather high percentage of ash. In the Darjeeling district 
near the Nepal frontier there is a narrow field of anthracite coal, but it is 
doubtful if it could be successfully extracted on a large scale. 

The first mine was opened in 1820, but it is only in recent years, since the 
establishment of through railway communication that the production of coal has 


Mines — Coal. 


b 
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advanced by leaps and bounds. There were 46 mines in 1872 and 73 in 1881, 
while in 1900 the number had risen to 280. The total output in 1872 was less 
than a third of a million tons; in 1881 it was still less than a million ; iu 1891 
it was less than a million and three quarters, but by 1900 it had risen to close 
on five million tons, valued at nearly 10 millions sterling. The exports of coal 
in the latter year amounted to more than half-a-million tons, or more than 
four times the quantity exported five years earlier. 

31. A certain amount of iron ore is worked, chiefly at Bar&kar near 

^ „ Asansol, where there are iron works at which niff- 

Otheb Minerals. • • , . , . , . , . * & 

iron pipes and various kinds ot castings are turned 

out. The total quantity of iron ore extracted in 1900 was 57,000 tons, or nearly 

three times the quantity obtained ten years previously. This industry, however, 

is still in its infancy ; its ultimate success depends in a great measure on the 

coking qualities of the Bengal coal. The coke hitherto made at Barakar is of 

inferior quality, but it has not yet been manufactured according to modern 

methods. The coal of Giridih and Jheria, on the other hand, is said to furnish 

an excellent, hard coke. 

Mica is found in various parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and there are 
numerous mines, chiefly in the Hazaribagh district. The total output in 1 900 
was 429 tons, valued at £28,000, or nearly five times the quantity obtained 
ten years previously. Soap-stone is found in Manbhum, and is made into 
cups, images, and the like, but the industry is small and decadent. The saltpetre 
of Indian commerce is obtained mainly from the Patna Division and Monghyr. 
It occurs as a natural efflorescence on the surface of the ground, and its 
manufacture affords employment to thousands of the caste (Nunia) to which it 
gives its name. The quantity recorded as having been produced in the Province 
in 1900 is estimated at 160,000 hundredweight, valued at £80,000, or rather 
less than the outturn in 1891. Fuller’s earth is obtained in the Bhagalpur 
Division; granite in Gray a; lime-stone, sand-stone, and laterite in parts of Bihar, 
West Bengal, and Orissa; and slate in Monghyr, but the quantity of these 
minerals hitherto extracted is small, and accurate statistics are not available. 
Brick, fire and pottery clays are found in various parts, the finest being that of 
Raniganj, which is used in the pottery works of Messrs. Burn & Co. for the 
manufacture of stoneware, glazed drain-pipes, bricks, tiles, etc. 

32. In 1872 there were less than 900 miles of railway in the whole of 

Railwats. Bengal, viz., 176 miles on the Eastern Bengal 

State Bailway (Eastern Section 149 miles and 
Southern Section 27 miles) and 731 miles on the East Indian Railway, includ- 
ing (1) the main line to Chausa 418 miles, (2) the loop line 250 miles’ and (3) 
branches 53 miles. _ During the next nine years, 407 miles were constructed 
the chief items being 230 miles on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and the first 70 miles of the Tirhut State Railway ; the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway was also commenced. Between 1881 and 1891 progress 
was much more rapid. More than 350 miles were added to the Eastern Bengal 
Railway system, including 158 miles on the Bihar section and 86 miles on 
the Dacca section. An addition of 253 miles was made to the Tirhut State 
Railway, and the first 140 miles of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway were con- 
structed. The Bengal Central Railway (125 miles) was commenced and finished 
and also that portion of the Bengal and North-Western Railway (112 miles) 
which runs through this Province. The total length of the railway lines 
completed during the decade was 1,051 miles. In the decennium that has iust 
passed no less than 1,614 miles of railway have been opened. The largest 
addition consists of 524 miles on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway which has 
brought Midnapore, Singhbhum, Manbhum, and the Orissa districts into direct 
commumcafon with Calcutta The East Indian Railway has added 

* “‘in 8 1 ?i eng ‘t clue ®7 on ‘ be Caya-Mogulserai (107 miles) and South 
Bihar (79 miles btanches. The other important additions include the Tirhut 
P e ! ! “* w “. y , y 3 ml f)> th .f Assam- Bengal Railway (159 miles), and the 
Bengal-Duars Railway (108 miles) An interesting featnle of the decade was 

aV f . r81 ‘™3'? , between Howrah “ d Amta, Howrah and 
ih» “ d Ean , a « hat Krishnagar. It seems probable that these lines 
are the precursors of many others linking up important trade centres with the 
existing railway systems. r u 
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These improved communications not only open out new markets for produce, 
and thereby raise prices and increase the profits of the cultivators, but they 
also facilitate migration, and thus tend to relieve the pressure of population in 
the more thickly-populated tracts. Districts along the line of march to the 
great places of pilgrimage, such as Puri and Gaya, are no longer so liable as 
they were formerly to the importation of epidemic disease, but on the other hand 
disease can be carried to a much greater distance than was formerly the case.* 
33. The construction of canals as a means of irrigration dates from 
Can 1868, when the Sone, Orissa, and Midnapore canal 

schemes were commenced. The Sone Canals draw 
their water from the Sone river and run through the west of Patna and Gaya and 
the northern and central part of Shahabad. The main canals were completed by 
1881 ; three quarters of the branch canals and distributaries were ready by the 
same date, and the remainder by 1891. The Orissa Canals draw their water 
from the Mahanadi, Brfihmini, and Baiturni rivers, and serve the deltaic coun- 
try between the railway line and the coast. Three-fifths of the whole system 
had been completed by 1881. The Midnapore Canals are dependent on the 
Cossye river. There are canals in Saran and Champaran also, but these are 
on a comparatively small scale. These projects cost in all more than six 
crores of rupees. The Sone Canals were originally estimated to be capable of 
irrigating a million acres, the Orissa Canals about half a million, and the 
Midnapore Canals about one-eighth of a million acres. The area actually 
paying water-rate, however, has in no case reached even half these estimates, 
except in 1896, -#hen the Sone Canals carried water to 555,126 acres. From the 
experience then gained it would seem that this is about the maximum area 
that they are capable of irrigating in a year of severe drought. 

The benefit to the country resulting from the construction of these canals 
cannot be gauged by the direct financial results, which are disappointing, 
especially in Orissa, where the receipts seldom cover the actual working 
expenses.*]* They have, however, added greatly to the annual yield of the land 
watered by them; in some parts a great rise in rents has taken place, and 
cultivation has been extended to areas which were previously uncultivable waste; 
and in a famine year the direct saving to Government is enormous. It is 
estimated that in 1896 the Sone Canals added at least 230,000 tons to the stock 
of food-grains in Bihar and saved to Government at least a third of their capital 
outlay. It has recently been decided to construct a similar, but less costly 
system of canals for the protection of the cultivated area in the submontane 
tracts of North Bihar, where the numerous streams and the rapid fall of the 
country make irrigation comparatively easy. 

34. Though primarily constructed with a view to irrigation, the larger 

canals are also of use as a means of transport, the 
total length available for navigation being nearly 
500 miles. There are also several canals which were 
constructed solely for navigation purposes, and a 
considerable expenditure is incurred annually in 
keeping the Bhfigirathi and other rivers in the 
Nadia district open for boat traffic. During the 


Miles. 

Hijli Tidal Canal ... 29 

Calcutta and Eastern Can- 
als ... ... 47 

Orissa Coast Canal ... 102 3 


Total 


1781 


* It is impossible to illustrate the effect of railways on the population by any graphic method owing to 
their two-fold operation. There can be no doubt as to the great benefit that a tract derives from the 
construction of a railway through it, but it does not follow that this benefit will be reflected by an im- 
mediate growth of the population. Very frequently the tendency is the other way. The cultivator benefits 
by the rise in prices, hut there is no wasteland available for new settlers, while on the other hand the 
landless labourer is enabled to move more easily and for shorter periods to places where there is a greater 
demand for his services. Thus the construction of the railway through Orissa has stimulated the emigra- 
tion of Oriyas to Bengal, without attracting to Orissa any new cultivators, or in fact any one at all, except a 
a few railway officials. Again, the variations in the population are not necessarily dependent on the 
railway. There has been a loss of population along the new line of railway from Patna to Gaya and 
through the south-east of Midnapore. On the other hand the Chandpur subdivision of Tippera which 
has been tapped by the Assam-Bengal Railway shows an increase of 30 per cent, since 1891. In none of 
these cases can the variation be attributed to improved communications. The growth of the Chandpui 
subdivision was equally rapid in the two previous decades when there was no railway, while the decrease in 
Gaya and the part of Midnapore through which the railway runs is due to fever and plague more than tc 
emigration. 

| In his recent report on the settlement of Orissa, Mr Maddox reckoned that the increase of land 
revenue due to the canals was between a quarter and half a lakh. He estimated that a further sum of a 
third of a lakh is saved yearly on account of remissions which would be required from time to time tf 
the canals and embankments were not in existence. On the other hand, he calculated that the people of 
the Orissa Division benefit by the canals to the extent of 40 lakhs of rupees a year. 

B 2 
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last few years operations have been in progress for improving the Ml route 
between the Madhumati and Kumar rivers, with a view to providing a channel 
that will eventually be suitable for the passage of large steamers throughout 
the year. 

In addition to canals for providing water artificially, numerous embank- 
ments are maintained by Government as a protection against floods. Of these, 
the best known are the Orissa embankments with a total length of nearly seven 
hundred miles, the embankments of the Bhagirathi and Damodar, and those 
on the seacoast of Midnapore. 

35. There are nearly 40,000 miles of roads in Bengal. In the province 

as a wdiole, this gives about one mile of road 
to every four miles of area, but the circumstances 
of different localities vary a great deal. In the Patna Division there is 
on the average one mile of road for every two miles of area, and the ratio 
is also high in the Presidency, Bhagalpur, and Rajshahi Divisions. In the 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, on the other hand, where the network of 
waterways dispenses to a great extent with the necessity for reads, and in the 
sparsely populated tracts of Chota Nagpur, the mileage is less than half 
the provincial average. Nearly 7,000 miles of road were constructed during 
the decade preceding the present census, chiefly as relief works during the famine 
of 1896. The total length of metalled roads is 4.606 miles, or nearly 10 per 
cent, more than in 1891. 

36. The people of Bengal are mainly agricultural and the outturn of 

Famines th e cro P s o r0wn by them is dependent on the 

h1 ' amount and distribution of the rainfall. It follows 

that any serious failure in the latter must have a very disastrous effect on the 
community as a whole. In former times when railways did not exist and 
l oads were few, the privations of the people in famine years were terrible. 
It was estimated at the time that in the famine of 1769 about a third of the 
inhabitants of Purnea died of starvation, and the loss of life in other districts 
also was appalling. As the efficiency of our administration increased and 
communications improved,* the efforts of Government have been directed with 
constantly growing success to reduce to a minimum the sufferings of the people 
during famine by providing employment for the able-bodied and gratuitous 
relief for the infirm and afflicted. And, as already stated, canals have been 

constructed in some parts to meet 
deficiencies in the rainfall by 
providing an artificial supply of 
water. The only districts which are 
considered free from all danger of 
famine are the 24-Parganas, Darjeel- 
ing and the districts of Eastern 
Bengal. In all other parts of the 
Province large areas are more or less 
liable to this calamity, but the extent 
to which relief is needed varies consi- 
derably, according to the character 
and density of the population and 
the nature m the neighbouring country. The classes that suffer most are the 
landless labourers and the petty artizans ; the actual cultivators have usually 
a reserve of grain sufficient to save them from starvation. 

37 During the decade preceding the census of 1901, relief operations on 
a considerabie scale were necessary in 1891-92, in 1896-97 and again in 1899- 
1900. In the year 1891 the early close of the monsoon and the absence of the 
c old weather rains caused much damage to the winter rice and rabi crops, and 
relief operations were necessary in parts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, Purneaand Dinajpur. The largest number on relief works on any 
one day was 83,016, and on gratuitous relief 4,699; the total cost of the relief 
operations was rather less than five lakhs of rupees. In 1899 the monsoon 


Division. 

Total 

area. 

Area 

liable 

to 

famine. 

Population 
of area 
liable to 
famine. 

Maximum 
number 
of persons 
likely to 
require 
relief in 
severe 
famine. 

Burdwan 

13,949 

7,449 

3,130,634 

164.507 

Presidency 

12,066 

4,355 

2,565,241 

131,437 

Rajshahi 

17,356 

9,853 

5,143,794 

287,097 

Patna 

23,6S6 

16,795 

11,091,272 

710.382 

Bhagalpur 

20,511 

13,629 

5,702,598 

339,680 

Orissa 

9,841 

4,342 

1,396,149 

248,985 

Chota Nagpur ... 

26,963 

26,963 

4,900,429 

287,476 

Total ... 

124,372 

83,386 

33,930,117 

2,169,564 


people until hundreds of thousands had died! ° B preVented the supply ^od to the starving 
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was very capricious in parts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. There was excessive 
rain in July but exceptionally little in August and September. The crops were 
very short throughout the area affected, but actual famine supervened only in 
about half Ranchi and a small part of the Palamau district. The famine of 
1896-97 was far more serious. The causes of the crop failure were a very un- 
favourable distribution of the rainfall early in the season and the entire absence 
of rain after the early part of September 1896. There had been a very poor crop 
of winter rice in 1895, and in 1896 it was again this crop that suffered most. 
The brunt of the famine fell upon the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga and Saran, and especially upon the tracts near the Nepal frontier, 
where the proportion of rice cultivation is greatest. The population is here 
dense, the tenantry are depressed, and the proportion of landless labourers is 
very high. West of Darbhanga the distress was less marked ; it was severe 
only in parts of the Supaul and Madhipura subdivisions of Darbhanga and 
Purnea escaped altogether. In South Bihar the stress of famine was confined 
to parts of the Bhabua and Sasaram subdivisions of Shahabad. Elsewhere 
the protection afforded by the Sone Canal system, and the ahars or reservoirs 
constructed by the cultivators themselves, helped to avert a serious crop failure. 
In the Chota Nagpur plateau, Palamau, Hazaribagh, Manblium, and two tracts 
in the Sonthal Parganas were seriously affected. In West Bengal, Bankura 
alone suffered severely, while in Central Bengal the crop failure was most 
marked in a lowlying tract known as the Kalantar, situated partly in Mur- 
shidabad and partly in Nadia, and in the Satkhiia subdivision of Khulna. 
The famine in Orissa was confined to some parts of Puri, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chilka Lake, 

38, Relief works were opened in November 1896, and by the close of the 

^ ■ = =■ ■■ year 44,901 persons were employed on them. 

nvmbeks os- Jn March 1897 the distress deepened rapidly and 
mosih. „ 1 ' the numbers on relief rose steadily until the 

woiks. relief. monsoon had fairly set m, when they again 

j quickly diminished, and during September and 

Api r u h 111 ::: sellsil 311955 October all famine operations were brought to a 

June I" 38i;a52 close. The net result of relief operations reduced 

Input Z ^s? Ili’.fsi to terms of one day shows that over 61 million 

persons attended the works, and over 71 millions 

received gratuitous relief. The total expenditure was nearly 110 lakhs of 
rupees, in addition to advances to cultivators aggregating nearly 3 lakhs, 
donations of nearly 20 lakhs from the charitable relief fund, the outcome of 
voluntary subscriptions in this country and England, and private relief by 
zamindars and others. Foremost amongst the latter was the late Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga, who spent more than 3~ lakhs on relief operations 
and distributed nearly 6 lakhs in advances. The effect of the famine on 
the population will be discussed when dealing with the variations that have 
occurred during the decade, but it may be stated here that everything 
tends to show that although much suffering was unavoidable, the number of 
actual deaths from starvation must have been very small indeed, and that, 
having regard to the wide-spread nature of the calamity, a far greater measure 
of success was attained than on any previous occasion. 

39. For administrative purposes Bengal is divided into nine large tracts 

- ~ officially called Divisions, each of which is super- 

intended by a Commissioner. Ot these, five are 
within the limits of Bengal Proper, and two are in Bihar, while Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur each forms a separate Commissionership. The average area of 
a Commissioner’s Division is rather less than 17,000 square miles, and the 
average population a little more than 8 millions. These Divisions are again 
subdivided into districts, each under a Magistrate and Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner. Including Angul and the Chittagong Hill Tracts the total 
number of districts is 47. The largest districts are Hazaribagh and Ranchi each 
of which is about half as large again as Wales. The greatest number of people 
is found in Mymensingh whose population of nearly 4 millions does not fall far 
short of that of the whole of Upper Burma. The average area of a district 
exceeds 3,200 square miles, and the average population is more than 1| millions. 
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The number of districts in a Commissioner’s Division varies from four in the ease 
of Dacca, Chittagong and Orissa, to seven in the Rajshahi and Patna Divisions. 
The latter with its population of over 15 millions or about that of the Bombay 
Presidency excluding Sindh, is overgrown, and its partition is a reform that 
cannot be much longer delayed. The Feudatory btates attached to Bengal 
comprise Kuch Bihar, Hill Tippera, Sikkim and two groups of Tributary States 
known respectively as the Tributary States of Orissa and Ghota Nagpur. lhe 
former group includes seventeen, and the latter nine, States. 

40 The political divisions of the present day are not always conterminous 
~ 1 with those indicated by the physical features of 

Units adopted poe census coun try or the ethnic distribution of the people. 

statistics. This - s especially the case in respect of Commis- 

sioners’ divisions. There is no natural dividing line between the I atna and 
Bhagalpur Commissionerships, while the latter includes Malda, the greater part 
of which is in all respects similar to the adjacent districts of the Rajshahi 
Division to which it formerly belonged, and the Sonthal Parganas, which 
appertains both physically and ethnically to Chota Nagpur.. It is, again, 
impossible to distinguish between Noskhali in the Chittagong Division and the 
adjoining district of Backergunge in the Dacca Commissionership. 

It often happens also that the districts of our administration contain 
divergent features. The Mahananda is the true ethnic and linguistic boundary 
between Bengal and Bihar, but nearly a quarter of the Purnea district lies to the 
east of that river. The Himalayan district of Darjeeling includes a consider- 
able tract in the plains, and the southern boundary of Gaya and Shahabad is well 
within the limits of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. In discussing 1 the results of the 
census, it is for several reasons inadvisable to break up districts. The district 
is the unit of our administration, and it is desirable that the results of the 
census should be viewed for each such unit as a whole. Moreover, in the 
census returns of birthplace, only the district of birth is given, and it is thus 
impossible to distribute the population according to any smaller area. In the 
case of Commissioners’ Divisions, however, the same objections do not apply. 
In the Imperial Tables the districts have been grouped according to Com- 
missionerships, but in the subsidiary tables in the body of this report they 
will usually be arranged by the following natural Divisions, viz. — 

(1) West Bengal— The Burdwan Division. 

(2) Central Bengal — The Presidency Division, excluding Khulna. 

(3) North Bengal— The Rajshahi Division, Malda, Kuch Bihar, and 

Sikkim, 

(4) East Bengal— The Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, Khulna and 

Hill Tippera. 

(5) North Bihar — Muzaffarpur. Darbhanga, Champaran, Saran, Bhagal- 

pur, Purnea. 

(6) South Bihar — Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Monghyr. 

(7) Orissa — The Orissa Division, excluding Angul, 

(8) Chota Nagpur Plateau — The Chota Nagpur Division, the Sonthal 

Parganas, Angul, and the Tributary States of Orissa and 

Chota Nagpur. 


41. "West Bengal thus corresponds to the ancient Rarh; it includes all 

the districts of Bengal Proper west of the Bhagi- 
rathi, the earliest known channel of the Ganges, 
and is peopled mainly by castes closely allied to the tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
such as the Bagdi, bauri, Kora, Mai, Kaibartta, and Sant^l. It is also the 
home of several distinctive castes with claims to a higher rank in the hierarchy 
of Brahmanism, such as the Aguri, Sukli, Sadgop, Kastha, and Raju. The ethnic 
differences due to the old river barrier of the Bhagirathi are still recognised 
by Hindus, and to this day Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasths, and various 
lower castes, such as Napits, Sutradhars, and Kamars, who trace tbeir origin 
to Rarh, will not intermarry with persons of the same castes who hail from 
Banga and Bdrendra. 
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Though outside the Gauges delta, the eastern portion of this tract is low and 
of alluvial formation. Further west, laterite begins to predominate, and the 
surface rises and becomes more and more undulating and rocky until at last it 
merges in the uplands of Chota Nagpur. 

42. Central Bengal, which is bounded on the west by the Bhagirathi on 

Cejitbae bhaal north by the Padma, and on the east by ’the 

Madhumati, was formerly the Ganges delta, but it 
has gradually been raised above flood level, and the great rivers which 
formerly flowed through it, depositing their fertilising silt, yielding an ample 
supply of wholesome drinking-water and draining it, have shrunk to insigni- 
ficance. Their mouths have been silted up and their beds are often higher 
than the surrounding country, which they are no longer able to drain. The 
country has thus become less healthy, and is far less fertile than it was 
formerly. The district of Khulna, which lies within the boundaries of 
Central Bengal, as defined above, is an exception to these conditions and 
still forms part of the true delta. It has therefore been excluded and treated 
as a district of East Bengal. Ethnically Central Bengal possesses comparatively 
few distinctive features save that its southern portion is the main habitat of the 
Pods who are closely allied to the Chandals, and who, vdtli them, are probably 
the descendants of the first of the Mongolian invaders from the north-east. The 
Kaibarttas and Bagdis have overflowed from West Bengal and the Chandals 
from the east. 

43. North Bengal, or Bengal north of the Padma, corresponds very 

w _ closely to the ancient Barendra. The greater nart 

is an alluvial formation, but it contains m its centre 
the Barind, an elevated tract of §?«<m‘-laterite belonging to the same forma- 
tion as the Madhupur jungle and the western part of Burdwan. The alluvial 
portion suffers, as does Central Bengal, from obstructed drainage due to 
the silting up of its rivers and the gradual raising of their beds above the 
general level of the country. In the north are the Himalayan State of Sikkim 
and the territory acquired from Sikkim, which now forms the greater part 
of the district of Darjeeling. These two tracts should, strictly speaking, be 
placed in a division of their own, but their population is so small (barely a 
quarter of a million) that it is not worth while to treat them separately. 
Malda now forms part of the Bhagalpur Division, but, as explained above, the 
greater part of it is in all respects an integral part of North Bengal. North 
Bengal is the home of the Mech and Koch tribes, the last of the invaders from 
the north-east, whose nominal strength is still nearly a million and-a-half, in 
spite of the fact that large numbers have embraced Muhammadanism. 

44. East Bengal, or the districts of the delta and the country east of the 

East Bengal Jatnuna, with its numerous rivers, is the most fertile, 

_ healthy, and progressive portion of the Province! 
It is mainly alluvial, but in the south-east the hill range that divides Assam 
from Burma projects into it, and Hill Tippera, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
parts of the districts of Tippera and Chittagong rest upon this formation. 
On the confines of Dacca and Mymensingh, the Madhupur jungle, a tract 
with a stiff clay soil resembling that of the Barind, rises above the alluvium. 
The most marked characteristic of East Bengal is its extraordinarily large 
number of Muhammadans, nearly two-thirds of its population being followers 
of the Prophet. Its principal caste is the Namasudra or Chandal, whose home 
is in the swamps of the delta, and whose numbers, in spite of wholesale conver- 
sions to Muhammadanism, still exceed a million. To the north are found 
various Koch and Garo tribes and to the south-east Tiparas, Kukis, and 
Maghs. 

45. The division of Bihar into north and south with the Ganges as the 

„ „ - _ ljttt.p boundary is based mainly on physical consid- 

NoE,rH A erations.* The country north of that river is 

a flat alluvial formation, _ rising very gradually towards the foot of the 
Himalayas, and it enjoys in ordinary years a comparatively copious rainfall, 


* Bhagalpur lies on both banks of the Ganges, but the inconvenience of breaking up district* ha* led 
to the inclusion of the whole area in North Bihar. For the same reason the part of Monghyr north of the 
Ganges h*» b*en treated as part of South Bihar. 
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increasing towards \,he north. South Bihar contains a strip of alluvium 
on the bank of the Ganges, but further south the soil changes and the 
surface becomes more undulating, and gradually rises until the Chota Nagpur 
plateau is reached. North Bihar is the great centre of indigo cultivation, and 
possesses many tracts of great natural fertility. On the other hand, it is peculiarly 
liable to failure of crops in seasons of deficient rainfall. In South Bihar a large 
area is protected by the Sone Canal system, and elsewhere the undulating 
surface enables the raiyats to construct small reservoirs on their own account 
from which to water their fields. The country is thus comparatively secure 
from famine. Ethnically there is no great difference between North and South 
Bihar, so far as the tracts near the Ganges are concerned, but further away, the 
people of South Bihar show unmistakable signs of their connection with the 
Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, while in the north of North Bihar there has 
evidently been an intermingling with the Himalayan tribes, and in the extreme 
east there is a strong admixture of the Koch element. 

46. Orissa lies between West Bengal and Madras, the Chota Nagpur 

Plateau and the Bay of Bengal. The whole area 
° EISSA- is alluvial, and it possesses a language of its own 

and a system of castes differing alike from those of Bengal and of Madras. To 
the north and south there is no well-defined boundary separating Orissa from 
Bengal on the one side and from Madras on the other, and formerly the 
Province included part of the present district of Midnapore in Bengal and 
Ganjam in Madras. Even now Oriya is spoken over a considerable area in 
the northern districts of Madras, and has largely modified the Bengali of South 
Midnapore, while the distinctive Oriya castes are well represented for a 
considerable distance beyond the present political boundaries. To the west 
the change from alluvium to gneiss marks the boundary between Orissa and 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau, and the inhabitants of the latter tract, though 
doubtless very closely allied by origin, are distinguished from the inhabitants 
of the low country by their comparative want of civilisation and freedom from 
the trammels of the Brahmanical hierarchy. 

47. The Chota Nagpur Plateau comprises the districts of the Chota 

„ Nagpur Division, the Sonthal Parganas, Angul, and 

hota a aui>us latkav. ^he Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 

The whole area belongs to the same geological formation, and consists of a 
rugged tract of hill and jungle and there are frequent changes in elevation, and 
deep river valleys often separate the hills. Speaking generally the level rises 
towards the north and west, but some of the highest peaks are in the south.* 
It is the home of numerous non-Aryan tribes who were never properly 
subjugated either by the early Aryan invaders or by the Pathan and Moghal 
Emperors, or indeed by any outside power until the advent of the British. 
They have thus preserved in their mountain fastnesses an individuality in 
respect of tribal organisation, religion and language, which their congeners in 
the plains have long since lost.f They are gradually abandoning their tribal 
dialects in favour of the nearest Aryan form of speech — Hindi to the north and 
west, Oriya to the south, and Bengali to the east, but a large number still 
speak their own languages. These are divided by philologists into two great 
families — the Munda and the Dravidian, but the distinction is merely an 
indication of some earlier political condition similar to that which is now 
leading to the adoption of Aryan languages, and does not represent any 
corresponding divergence in physical type, which has been proved by 
Mr. Risley’s measurements to be fairly uniform throughout. 


* The word plateau is used fur want of a better designation for this tract of elevated country, but it 
is not intended to imply that the area referred to forms an open tableland like that to the north of Cape 
Colony. There are three plateaux in stricter acceptation of the term, one in Ranchi and two in 
Hazaribagh. Elsewhere the country is often very broken and there are numerous ranges or groups 
of steep hills intersected by deep ravines and occasionally by open valleys. 

t Some of the present inhabitants of the plateau have traditions of former rule in the plains. The 

Oraons, for instance, say they were driven from the south of Shahabad by the Muhammadans some to 

the north-west of the Chota Nagpur plateau and some to the Kajmakal Hills, where they became known 
as Ma'e or Sauria. The Cheros too claim to have ruled in Shahabad. Among the castes of the plains of 
pure aboriginal descent may be mentioned the Musahars, who are identified by Mr. Rislev with the 
Bhuiyas. Instead of seeking their independence in the hills, they remained and submitted to foreign 
rule, and were rewarded with the opprobrious epithet of Musahar, or rat-eater. 3 
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The general 


General Remarks. 


Locahtx. 

Area. 

Population. 

PROVINCE ... 

189,837 

7 8,493,410 

West Bengal ... 

13,940 

8,240,076 

Central „* 

9,989 

7,739,985 

North „ 

23,380 

10,005,177 

East ,, 

3*2,976 

16,958,(187 

South Bibar 

15,082 

7,716,418 

North ,, 

21,746 

13,831,120 

Orissa 

8,160 

4.151,239 

Chota Nagpur 

Plateau. 

64,555 

9,851,308 


48. The general statistics of the area and population of each district 

will be found in Imperial Table I. Table I 
in the Provincial volume contains similar 

information for thanas, and at the end of this chapter there are three 
subsidiary tables, showing (1) the density of the population, (II) its distribution 
between towns and villages, and (III) the average number of persons per 
house. The discussion in this chapter will be confined to a consideration of 
the population as it stood on the 1st March 1901, the day when the census was 
taken. The variations that are disclosed by a comparison with the results of 
previous enumerations will be considered in the next chapter, and as this aspect 
of the question is the one which possesses the greatest practical importance 
such descriptive matter as may be necessary to elucidate the statistics will be 
held over for incorporation in that chapter. 

The area and population of each natural division as described in para- 
graph 40 above are noted in the margin. The 
Chota Nagpur Plateau has by far the largest 
area but it is very sparsely inhabited and its 
population is exceeded not only by that of 
East Bengal, which stands first in this respect, 
but also by that of North Bihar and North 
Bengal. 

The greatest density of population, viz., 
775 persons to the square mile, is found in 
Central Bengal. Then follows North Bihar 
with 636, and then West Bengal with 591 and 
East Bengal with 5 14. The low position of the last mentioned tract is owing to 

the inclusion of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts and Hill 
Tippera, which differ 
altogether from the rest 
of East Bengal and 
should, strictly speaking, 
form a separate division 
of their own. If these be 
excluded, the density of 
population in East Bengal 
rises to 701 persons per 
square mile, which exceeds 
that of any division except 
Central Bengal. Then 
follow in close proximity 
South Bihar with 511 and 
Orissa with 508 and then 
North Bengal with 428 
persons per square mile. 
North Bengal has suffered 
from the inclusion of Sikkim, Darjeeling, and the newly acquired part of 
Jalpaiguri. If these areas be left out of account its density rises to 551 per 
square mile. The Chota Nagpur Plateau with less than a third of the average 
density of North Bengal, stands at the bottom of the list. The relative density 
of various parts of Bengal and of certain other provinces and countries is shown 
in the marginal diagram. 

49. The pressure of the population on the soil is far from uniform and a 
reference to the map* of Bengal at the commencement of this chapter wiil show 
that there are great variations even between districts of the same natural division. 

* According to the map, the 24-Parganas with 9S6 persons to the square mile, is more tliieklv 
populated than any district in Bengal, except Howrah, but this is not really the case. The area on which 
the calculation was made is that shown in the records of the Jurisdiction Department of the Secretariat, 
and is exclusive of an extensive tract in the Sunderbans. The population of this tract, however, is included 
in the figures for the 24-Parganas, and if its area be similarly included, the density ncr square nuie 
falls to 416. ' 


Exclusive of Sundarbans. 


Diagram showing the density of Population in Bengal and certain 
other countries. 
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Tracts have been excluded from the calculation of density in East Bengal and {fikk 
from that of North Bengal. 
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The density of the population in Rangpur exceeds by more than 50 per 
cent, that of its neighbour Dina j pur and the disproportion in the case of 
Darbhanga and Bhagalpur is even greater. Nor are the conditions of each 
district uniform throughout, and the circumstances affecting density are fre- 
quently quite independent of district boundaries. It will, therefore, be desirable 
to consider the figures for each natural division in some detail, but before doing 
so we may glance briefly at the general results for districts taken as a whole. 

The greatest density of population is found in Howrah, where there 
are 1,668 persons per square mile.* Even if Howrah City and Bally be 
excluded the figure still stands at 1,351. Its nearest rival is Dacca with 952 
persons to the square mile, and then follow Muzaffarpur and Saran with 917 
and 907 respectively, Hooghly with 881, Darbhanga with 873 and Tippera 
with 848 and Faridpur with 849. The scantiest population is found on the 
outskirts of the Province in Changbhakar and Korea to the west, Sikkim to the 
north, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts to the east ; in none of these does the 
density exceed 24 persons to the square mile. 

50. In W est Bengal the density is greatest in the metropolitan district 

of Howrah ; then follows Hooghly, and then 
’ iE Burdwan, Midnapore, Birbhum, and Bankura. 

Howrah is a small district and the conditions throughout are very uniform. 

Dumjor thana, which adjoins 


Howrah town, is the most thickly 
inhabited, but no police circle 
in the district has less than 1,219 
persons to the square mile. The 
Hooghly district is alluvial and 
the soil is fertile. But it is also 
indebted to some extent to the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
Excluding the Hooghly and 
Serampore thanas the density is 
greatest in the south and decreases 
gradually towards the north and 
west, where alone does it fall 
below the high ratio of 800 to the 
square mile. Speaking generally, 
the eastern part of Burdwan, 
which has an alluvial soil, is more 
thickly peopled than the western, 
which rests on the laterite, but 
the development of the coal mines 
in the extreme west has led to a 
rapid growth of the population 
there, and Asansol, with 839 
persons to the square mile, is now 
the most densely peopled thana in 
the district. The fewest inhabitants are to be found in Kaksa and Ausgram, 
which have a laterite soil but no coal-mining industry. 

In Midnapore the pressure of the population is greatest along the bank of 
the Rupnarayan and the estuary of the Hooghly, the maximum density being 
found in Tamluk, where there are, 1,156 persons to the square mile. The town 
after which this thana is named was once a famous seaport; the sea has long 
since left it, but it is still a place of considerable importance as the centre of 
the boat traffic on the Rupnarayan. Further inland the soil is still fertile, but 
the climate is bad, and the population gradually decreases. The oaitern half 
of the district has a laterite soil; the cultivable area is small, and the population 
steadily diminishes until, in the extreme west, on the confines of Singhbhum 
and Mayurbhanj, it is less than a quarter as dense as it is in Tamluk. 

^ chapter, the population of cities has been excluded, but in 

tVkAn j n °*if e of population in a district, the whole area, urban as well as rura?, is 

tte rural area, ..<1 „w™ Iji.g w.ta 
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In Birbhum the local variations are slight, but the north of the district, 
where the soil is alluvial, and the proportion of cultivable land is highest, is 
more closely inhabited than the rest. Bankura has a very sparse papulation 
in the south and west, where the land is undulating, rocky and barren ; 
towards the east, in the Vishnupur Subdivision, where the soil is alluvial and the 
conditions resemble those of South Burdwan, its population is more than 
twice as dense as it is in the south of the district. 

51. In the 24-Parganas, the pressure of the population is greatest in the 

riparian thanas, in most of which the density 
eutbal engal. exceeds 1,000 to the square mile. In the other 

non-Sundarban thanas it ranges from 602 in Bhangar to 1,105 in Magra Hat. 

In the Sundarbans, owing to the 

large tracts of waste to the south 
the number of persons to the 
square mile is very small.* The 
Kushtia Subdivision is by far the 
most populous portion of Nadia, 
and in a great part of it, there are 
more than 900 persons to the 
square mile. The Ranaghat Sub- 
division and a great part of the 
Sadar, on the other hand, barely 
support half this population. The 
low density is here due, partly to 
the silting up of the rivers which 
has deprived the country of the 
silt it used to receive and of a 
means for canying off the surplus 
water, partly to the bad system 
of land tenure, under which the 
cultivators are mere tenants-at- 
will, and partly to long- continued 
unhealtbiness. 

The population of Jessore is 
greatest in the east, where the 
soil is most fertile and still re- 
ceives occasional deposits of silt, 
and least in the Bongaon Sub- 
division in the west, where the 
conditions are very similar to 
those in the south of Nadia to 
which it formerly belonged. The 
part of Murshidabad lying to the east of the Bhagirathi is wholly alluvial and 
its density considerably exceeds that of the western part of the district. In 
the latter tract the average density is reduced by the figures for the central 
thanas, which though now growing rapidly, are still very sparsely inhabited. 

52. Northern Bengal is an extensive area and its general conditions 

vary considerably. The density is greatest in the 
east and decreases towards the west and north. 

The centre of this tract contains the sparsely populated Barind. Pabna 
which stands first in respect of density of population owes its position mainly 
to the rich jute fields of the Sirajganj Subdivision. It is also probable that 
the true area is greater than would appear from the figures based on the 
survey, and that in some parts the district has gained by alluvion. This would 
seem to be the case in the Shahzadpur thana where the nominal area gives 
a density of 1,235 to the square mile. Bogra is most thickly peopled in the 
east, between the Karatoyd and the Jamuna, where jute is tbe main staple. 
Towards the north-west the alluvium gives way to the ^ifusi-laterite of the 

* The hi^h density shown against the Sundarban thanas in the Provincial tables for lSyi is due to 
the same reason as that already given for the density attributed to the district as a whole in the map at the 
Winning of this chapter. The area on whieh it was calculated did not include extensive tracts m the 
Sundarbans which appertain to these thanas and are responsible tor a large proportion of the population 
shown against them. 

* C -3 
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Barind and the population becomes more sparse. The unhealthy and jungly 

thana of Sherpur in the south-west 
has also a relatively small number 
of inhabitants. Thanks to its very 
fertile soil, Rangpur, in spite of 
long-continued unhealthiness, has a 
far greater population than Dinaj- 
pur to the west, Kuch Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri to the north or Goalpara 
in Assam to the east. Its density 
is very little less than that of 
Bogra and is almost the same as 
that of Mymensingh which adjoins 
it on the south-east. The only 
places where there are less than 
500 persons to the square mile are 
two unhealthy and ill-drained police 
circles in the south-central part of 
the district on the bank of the 
old Karatoya and a tract along 
the eastern boundary which in- 
cludes in its nominal area the bed 
and sandy chars of the Brahma- 
putra. 

53. The relatively low density 
in Rajshahi is due partly to its con- 
taining a large portion of the Barind 
and partly to the presence of nu- 
merous marshes and lakes, including the Chalan bil, the largest sheet of inland 
water in Bengal. There is a belt of country running from north to south, 
through the centre of the district, where the population is as great as in almost 
any part of North Bengal. Malda also owes its low position to the Barind which 
extends over a great part of the district east of the Mahananda. In the alluvial 
tract west of that river, the population is generally dense, and in one police 
circle, Manikchak, there are no fewer than 935 persons to the square mile. Kuch 
Bihar is most populous on the Rangpur border and least so where it marches 
with the Western Duars. Dinajpur owns a share of the Bdrind, but its density 
is low throughout, and the most populous police circle in the district can boast 
of only 531 persons to the square mile. Jalpaiguri is even more sparsely 
populated. In only one police circle (Patgram, where there are a number of old 
families) does the population exceed 500, and in only three more does it exceed 
400 to the square mile. The fewest inhabitants are in the Duars. Towards 
the west this tract has filled up rapidly owing to the extension of tea 
cultivation, but in the east, the population is still very sparse, and in Alipur it 
averages only 89 persons to the square mile. Darjeeling is throughout very 
thinly peopled. In the Terai the density is about the same as in Jalpaiguri, 
but it gradually diminishes towards the north, and in the head-quarters sub- 
division there are only 184 persons to the square mile. Sikkim, which comes 
last, owes its very low density to the mountainous region in the north which is 
practically uninhabited. The southern part of the State is less elevated and 
contains more cultivable land. The population, though still sparse, is here 
far greater than in the north, especially in the tract west of the Tisrn, where 
there are numerous settlers from Nepal. 

54. The greatest density in East Bengal is found in Dacca, which lies in 

East Bengal. an 8'^ e formed by the confluence of t.l:e Padma 

and Megna, and next to Dacca, in Farid pur on the 
bank of the Padma and in Tippera on that of the Megna. The districts in 
question are sufficiently near the mouth of these great rivers t.» benefit to the full 
by their silt-laden floods, while they are far enough from the sea to escape damage 
by cyclones and storm waves^, and they are not weighted, as are the districts on 
^ ^ ^ usion in their area of land not yet sufficient ly elevated 

to be fit for permanent occupation. In Mymensingh to the north and Khulna, 
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Backergunge and Noakhaii to tiie south, the density is very uniform. It 

rapidly diminishes 
in the south-east 
where the alluvial 
plain is replaced 
by the rocky and 
jungle clad spurs of 
the hill range that 
separates Assam 
from Burma. 

Great as is the 
density of the popu- 
lation of Dacca it 
would be 
er were 

the inclusion within 
its borders of the 
southern part of 
the Madhupur 
jungle, where the 
population, though 
rapidly growing, is 
still comparatively 
sparse. The pres- 
sure is greatest in 
the Munshiganj 
subdivision which 
contains the famous 
Bikrampur par- 
gana, the great 
home of the edu- 
cated classes of 
East Bengal, whose 
sons are found all 
over Bengal and 

Assam, and even further afield, practising as pleaders, or holding posts in 
Government service, or in private employ as clerks. The proportion of the 
population dependent on means of livelihood other than agriculture is thus 
relatively high,* but even so the density of the population in some thanas 
is astonishing. In Srinagar there are 1,787, and in Munshiganj 1,526 persons 
to the square mile. 

55. The population of Tippera is greatest in the fertile tract along the 
bank of the Megna (except in the extreme north, where there are numerous un- 
reclaimed marshes) and in the old settled tract to the east, north and south of the 
head-quarters station. It is least in the centre of the southern part of the district, 
but as will be seen in the next chapter this tract is now rapidly being developed. 
Faridpur has about the same apparent density as Tippera, but it is probable 
that its area has grown since the time of the survey owing to the vagaries 
of the Fadma, and that some of the thanas, such as Sibchar and Bhanga 
which, according to the survey figures, have respectively 1,406 and 1,223 
inhabitants to the square mile, are in reality less crowded than these figures 
would show. In the south-west of the district the cultivable area is smaller 
than elsewhere and in the north-west the lower density is due to long con- 
tinued unhealthiness. Bhushana which now has only 708 persons to the 
square mile had 843 at the time of the census of 1S72. 

56. Fluvial action has affected the survey areas in Noakhaii even more 
thau in Faridpur, and much stress cannot be laid on variations in the apparent 


still great- 
it not for 



* In Srinagar 53 per cent, of the population are dependent on non-agricultural means of subsistence 
and in Munshiganj 39 per cent. In Kapasia the corresponding figure is only 13. 
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density of different parts of the district. Companyganj thana, for ' example, 
is shown as having a lower density than in 1891, but its loss of population is 
due to diluvion, the effect of which on the area cannot be ascertained in the 
absence of a new measurement and its true density is probably, if anything, 
greater than it was at the earlier census. The islands to the south of the 
district have a relatively small population because many of the cultivators have 
their permanent homes on the mainland and only go to the islands when 
agricultural operations are in progress. 

The relatively low position of Backergunge is due to the figures for the 
south and west of the district. This tract is exposed to damage by storm 
waves ; a large part of it is still uncultivable, and it was laid waste less than two 
centuries ago by Magh pirates from Arakan. To the west and north of Backer- 
gunge town are some of the most thickly-populated tracts in Bengal and in one 
police circle, Jhalakati, there are nearly 1,200 persons to the square mile. 
Khulna also has a large Sundarban area, but here a great part has been 
excluded from the generally accepted area of the district on which the density 
has been calculated. Mymensingh has three thanas with a population exceeding 
1,000 to the square mile, but in the north, under the Garo Hills, many parts 
are very sparsely inhabited, and so also is the Madhupur jungle which pro- 
jects through the centre of the district from the Dacca boundary almost as 
far as the town of Mymensingh. In the west the arable area is reduced by 
numerous haors or depressions in the surface which are filled with water for the 
greater part of the year. 

57. The average density of population in Chittagong is reduced by the 
figures for the Cox’s Bazar subdivision which includes the storm-swept islands 
of Maheshkhal and Banskhali and, in the south, an inhospitable region of hill 
and jungle with only a few infrequent patches of cultivable land. The 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera are even less capable of supporting 
a large population than the south of Chittagong, and their inhabitants are 
mostly migratory savages, whose primitive methods of cultivation necessitate 
the clearing of new land every other year ; after two years’ crops have been 
obtained, the fields become unfit for further tillage until the weeds that follow 
in the wake of cultivation have been exterminated by reafforestation. Hill 
Tippera includes a strip of comparatively level land along its western boun- 
dary, and here cultivation is more permanent and the population is less sparse. 

58. South Bihar is fairly populous along the bank of the Ganges, but 

South Bihab further . away, the surface rises and there is less 

cultivation, and the population becomes more and 
more scanty. Patna has a larger cultivable area than the other South Bihar 

districts, and its density is 
greater, but if its two large 
towns be excluded it has less 
than 700 persons to the 
square mile, which would 
not be considered a very 
high figure in East Bengal 
or North Bihar. Monghyr 
which comes next, owes its 
position to the tract north of 
the Ganges where there are 
690 persons to the square 
mile compared with only 412 
in the South Gangetic part 
of the district. In the south, 
on tbe border of Hazaribagh, there are barely 250 persons to the square mile. 
In Shahabad the population is greatest in the north and east, on the banks 
of the Ganges and the Sone, where much of the land is irrigated, and decreases 
rapidly towards the south and south-east, where the Kaimur Hills afford but 
small space for cultivation. The Bhabua thana, with 181 persons to the 
square mile, has the scantiest population of any tract in South Bihar. In 
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Gaya also the population is very sparse along the southern boundary of the 
district where, as in the south of Shahabad, a considerable area ought 
really to be included in the C'hota Nagpur Plateau. It is greatest in the north, 
but even here the absolute density is not excessive. Compared with the 
productiveness of the soil, however, it appears to be very considerable, and there 
are numerous emigrants from this district who seek a livelihood in the more 
favoured tracts of Bengal Proper. 

59. Although exceeded by the figures for a few individual districts elsewhere 

the portion of North Bihar which comprises the 
districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga has a 
more teeming population than any other tract of equal size in the province. 

Towards the east 

north-west 
population 
declines, 
most pop- 
district, 
the 


Noeth Bihab. 
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and 
the 

rapidly 
In the 
ulous 

Muzaffarpur, 
inhabitants are 
very evenly distri- 
buted; in only a 
small tract to the 
west does the 
average number 
per square mile fall 
below 900, while 
in no part of the 
district does it ex- 
ceed 1,000. Saran 
contains three 

police circles where this high ratio is exceeded, but it also contains five where 
it falls below 900. The population of this district is greatest in the south and'*- 
centre and least in the north and north-east. Darbhanga, which lies between ; 
Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur, partakes in the west, of the character of the former, 
and in the east, of that of the latter district. In only one of the western thanas 
does the density of population fall below 900 per square mile, while in none 
of the eastern thanas does it reach 800. So far as can be judged from the results 
of the recent census these inequalities in the distribution of the people are 
gradually being obliterated. 

The most populous part of Champaran is east of the Buri Gandak, where 
the soil is the stiff clay of the older alluvium. Then comes the tract 
between the two Gandaks, and lastly the north-western corner where the surface 
rises towards the Somesvar hills on the Nepal frontier, and a great part of the 
country is still covered with forest. This tract is very unhealthy and the 
aboriginal Th&rus alone seem able to inhabit it with impunity. The district 
generally is less healthy than those previously described ; it is also less fertile 
and has more recently been reclaimed from forest.* It needs more irrigation, 
and when the canals recently sanctioned have been completed, it seems pro- 
bable that the less settled parts of the district will be rapidly filled up. 

60. About half of Bhagalpur lies south of the Ganges, but, except for 
one thana in the extreme south-west, there is not much difference between the 
density of the population on the north bank and that on the south. The 
diminished density compared with the districts to the west of it may be ascribed 
to a less fertile soil and less healthy climate, combined in parts with occasional 
floods from the Kosi which leave behind them a barren sediment of sand. The 
low density in Purnea is due mainly to the unhealthiness of the climate and to 
the infertility of the western half of the district, where the soil consists 
mainly of sand deposited by the Kosi which, moreover, frequently causes 


* Champaran is derived from Champa dranya, the forest of Champa trees. 
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disastrous floods. In the south-east there are numerous marshes which are not 
fit for cultivation. Further north, on both sides of the Mah&nanda there is a 
somewhat greater population, but in only one thana, Bahadurganj, does it 
exceed 500 to the square mile. 

61. Orissa lies between the hills of the Tributary States and the sea. 

Its population is sparse on the lower slopes of the 
hills and also on the sea-coast where there is a strip 

of uncultivable land impregnated with salt ; for some distance beyond it there 

are numerous marshes, and cyclones 
occasionally inflict great damage. 
Between these two extremes the 
area under cultivation is great and 
the population dense, but it is only 
in Cuttack that this is apparent 
from the statistics showing the 
density of thanas; the other two 
districts are so narrow that every 
thaDa contains a tract of coast or 
hill or both. Cuttack enjoys an ex- 
tensive system of irrigation which 
protects the crops from failure in 
seasons of drought, and enables 
land to be cultivated that would 
otherwise remain barren. One of 
the centra] thanas of this district 
has a population of nearly 1,000 
to the square mile, whereas Aul on 
the sea-coast has only 287, and the 
hilly Banki only 319. Balasore 
and Puri, having a smaller space 
intervening between the hills and 
the coast, and being for the most 
part dependent solely on the rain- 
fall — the south of Balasore enjoys a 
certain amount of irrigation— the population is less dense. In Puri, moreover 
the extensive Chilka lake occupies a large area and keeps down the average 
density. Its most closely-inhabited thana is Pipli with 767 persons to the 
square mile. In Balasore the greatest density, 674 persons to the square mile 
18 found in Bhadrak. ’ 

62. The Chota Nagpur plateau has an average population of 152 persons 

Chota Nagpue Plateau. J 0 * he s fl uare mile ; Speaking generally, the popu- 

. lation tends to decrease from the east, where the 

general elevation is low and the transition from plains to hills is gradual, to 
the west, where the country is everywhere more hilly and broken. The 
most densely inhabited district is the Sonthal Parganas which projects beyond 
the rest of the formation and is surrounded on three sides by the plains of 
Bengal Proper and Bihar. _ On the north-east and north-west the administrative 
boundary ot the district includes a considerable area of low and level country 
which carries a fairly dense population. The Damin-i-Jcoh, or reserve for 
aboriginal tribes m the centre ot the district, is a typical part of Chota Nagpur 
and is very sparsely inhabited. The adjoining district, Manbhum, ranks next 
in point of density, chiefly on account of the alluvial tract along the course of 
the Damodar In the north-west and south the country becomes more broken 
and the inhabitants are fewer, except m the neighbourhood of the great Jheria 
coa e , w lere tne. mines attract large numbers of coolies. Hazaribagh 
oorders on Gaya, but it derives no benefit from its proximity to the plains, as 
the natura dividing line lies far to the north of the district boundary and 
the lower slopes of the hills lie within the district of Gaya. The population 
xs greatest in the west m tne valley of the Barakar river, where there is a fair 
x en o evel country, and tne coal mines support a considerable number of 
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labourers. The country west and south-west of the central plateau contains 
the larger proportion of hill and ravine and has very few inhabitants. 



63. Ranchi, which has almost the same general density as Hazaribagh, 
exhibits a steady decrease of population from the north-east to the west and 
south-west. In Singhbhum the density is fairly uniform except in the south- 
west coiner bordering on Gangpur which consists of a mass of mountains 
rising to the height of about 3,500 feet. The Palamau district has a fail- 
population in the alluvial valleys along the course of the North Koel river and 
on the right bank of the Sone, but away from these rivers, and especially in 
the south and west, the country is wild and inhospitable and its inhabitants 

are few in number. _ 

The Orissa States have a slightly greater density than Palamau, but this 
is due to the figures for the eastern States which march with the Orissa plains. 
Some of the latter include a considerable area of level country and support 
a considerable population, amounting in the case of the little State of Tigaria 
to 492 to the square mile. Further west the density rapidly falls and Pal 
Lahara and Athmallik have respectively only 49 and 56 inhabitants to the 
square mile. Angul is surrounded by these States, and its circumstances are the 
same. At "the bottom of the list are the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur 
with an average of only 62 inhabitants per square mile. The figure would be 
even lower but for the inclusion of the political States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela which lie within the confines of Singhbhum. li these be excluded, the 
greatest density is found in Gangpur, and the least in Korea and Changbhakar. 

Houses and House-room. 

64 In 1872 and 1881, a house was defined as the dwelling place of one 

or more families having a separate independent 
Definition of Hottsk and entrance from the common way. In Bengal, this 
Value OF the Retcen. definition was open to several objections, from the 

point of view of the actual enumeration, and it was therefore abandoned in 
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Natural Division. 

Number op 

PERSOXS PER 
HOUSE. 

1891. | 1901. 

rito vince 

5*4 

52 

West Bengal ... 

4*5 

4*4 

Central „ 

5*3 

6T 

North ,, 

54 

5-3 

East ,, 

6-3 

5*4 

South Bihar 

6-7 

5*2 

North ,, 

5'8 

5*2 

Orissa 

5'2 

5*1 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 

6*5 

5*3 


1891, when a house was defined as the residence of a commensal family.* 
The same definition was repeated at the present Census. There can be no 
comparison with the figures for 1881, when the unit was a different one 
and in the case of 1891 also it would be unsafe to draw very definite conclu- 
sions from the variations disclosed. The definition was the same on both 
occasions, but in 1891 it was not issued until three months before the date 
of the Census, when it was too late to ensure its general application, 
and in several of the Bihar districts it was to a great extent overlooked 
in favour of the older definition. It was also not applied in the cities of 
Calcutta and Howrah. On the present occasion the definition was issued at 
a very early stage in the operations ; the necessity for enforcing its careful 
observance was constantly inculcated, and there is reason to believe that 
it has on the whole been properly applied. There was occasionally a tendency 
to conceal separate messes with a view to escape taxation, but it is not likely 

that such attempts were successful to an extent 
sufficient to vitiate the returns. The great general 
uniformity between the average population per 
house in different parts of the province, confirms 
the view that the definition was applied with great 
uniformity. The only tract where there is a 
marked divergence from the general standard is 
West Bengal, and here it is due to the presence of 
numerous immigrants working in the mills and 
coal mines whose huts were each reckoned as a 
separate house. In Midnapore and Bankura, which 
are free from this disturbing influence, the average rises to 4-8 persons per 
house. The average even here is somewhat low, but not more so than would 
be expected from the tendency in these parts of every married man to set up 
a separate establishment as soon as he takes his wife to live with him. The 
practice is much the same in East Bengal and Chota Nagpur, but here the 
rapid growth of the population gives more children to a family than in less 
progressive parts of the province. In North Bengal, on the other hand, the 
rather high average is due probably to a slightly greater tendency of 
families to remain joint and commensal. 

65. The return of houses in Europe is of great importance as it throws 
light on the question of overcrowding. But in Bengal, except in a few large 
cities, the statistics have no bearing on this subject. The unit is social, not 
structural, and while in many cases a census house may comprise several distinct 
buildings, in others one building may be divided into several ‘ houses.’ At the 
same time the figures have a certain value of their own. 

66. If it were not for the joint family system, i.e ., if every man living 
Significance of Figures show- ^yith his wife had a house of his own, the varying 

ing Number of Persons Per size of the house, which would then represent the 
H0USE ' family in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 

would afford a good index to the progressiveness or decadence of the population. 

As matters stand, however, these differences may 
equally well be due to the varying extent to which, 
in different districts or at different times, married 
sons remain in, or leave, the parental home. 
Some idea of the practice prevailing in different 
districts may be gathered by comparing the 
number of houses in a district with the number of 
married females over 15 years of age, but here 
too the comparison is obscured by the fact that in 
some parts the proportion of married females only 
slightly over 15 years of age, is higher than in others. This is especially the case 
in parts of Bihar, but even if this be allowed for, it is clear that in this part of the 
province, sons do not so readily leave their parents’ house for a new one of their 
own, as they do elsewhere. The setting up of a separate house is a less simple 
matter in the crowded village sites of Bihar than it is in Bengal Proper ; the 
people, moreover, are poorer, and many of the men who go to Bengal for work 
leave their wives in the charge of relatives who will look after them. 

* This subject has been more folly dealt with in the Administrative Report on the Census Operations 
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Towns and Villages. 

67. For the purpose of the census the word town was held to include all 

municipalities and cantonments and such other 
continuous collections of houses as it might be 
decided to treat as towns. The total number of 

towns, as thus defined in Bengal, is 199, of which 190 are in British Territory 
and 9 in the Native States. Of the former number, 157 are municipalities 
and 9 are cantonments, and 24 are other places treated as town on account of 
their urban character. The statistics regarding these towns are contained in 
Imperial Tables IV and V. The combined number of towns and villages and 
their distribution according to population will be found in Imperial Table III. 
The corresponding proportional figures are given in Subsidiary Table No. II at 
the end of this chapter. 

68. In the province as a whole, out of every 100 persons, 95 live 

in villages and only 5 in towns. Bengal is a 
distinctly agricultural country, and many even of 
the so-called towns are merely overgrown villages. 

The urban population is considerable only in Central Bengal where the 
inclusion of Calcutta and its environs brings the proportion of urban population 
up to 19 per cent. If they be excluded, it is only a little more than 7 per cent. 
The second place is shared by West Bengal, with its flourishing industrial 
centres at Howrah, Bally, Serampore and Raniganj, and South Bihar, with its 
ancient towns of Patna, Gaya and Bihar ; in both these tracts 7 per cent, of the 
inhabitants live in urban areas. Orissa follows with an urban population of 
four per cent., then North Bihar and North Bengal with three per cent, and 
lastly East Bengal and the Chota Nagpur Plateau with only two per cent. 
The order in wliich the different tracts stand is sufficient to show the want 
of any connection between the prosperity of the people and the growth of 
towns. The general standard of comfort is highest in Eastern Bengal, 
although it has the smallest proportion of persons living in towns. South 
Bihar ranks comparatively high in this respect and yet it includes the poorest 
part of the province. The older towns, winch usually owed their origin to the 
presence of a Native Court and its entourage, have few industries, and such as 
they possess are for the most part decadent, while in the newer towns the 
industries are carried on by foreign capital, and even the employes come 
from other parts of the country. The mills of Howrah and the coal mines of 
Asansol are alike worked with British capital by coolies from Bihar and 
the United Provinces, and the shop-keepers who are enriched by the trade they 
bring, are also for the most part foreigners. The district-born, as a class, 
have so far benefited but little by the growth of new industries. In the 
general account of towns which follows it will be convenient to deal not only 
with their present condition but also with the progress they have made in the 
past, instead of leaving the latter subject for discussion in a separate chapter as 
has been done in the case of variations in the population generally. 

69. Burdwan has six towns, all municipalities. The largest is Burdwan, 

itself, with 35,022 inhabitants. It has no special 
industries and owes its position to the fact that it is 

the head-quarters of the district and of the Burdwan Raj. It is growing in 
importance as a railway centre and appears to be fairly prosperous, but in spite 
of this the population has grown but little of late years. It has been deserted 
since 1891 by the Commissioner of the Division, who has removed with his 
establishments to Chinsura. Kalna and Katwa are on the Bhagirathi and en- 
joyed a considerable trade before the advent of the railway, but their prosperity 
has long been waning. The only progressive towns are Raniganj and Asansol 
in the west of the District which owe much of their development to the 
neighbourhood of the coal mines. Raniganj has, besides, large pottery works 
and is one of the busiest places in Bengal, while Asansol is an important 
railway junction ; both are growing rapidly. The only town in Birbhum is 
Suri, the district head-quarters. It is small and has no special industries. 
Bankura has three towns with an aggregate population of more than 53,000’ 
they are of small commercial importance and are unproyressive, but Vishnupur, 
the ancient capital, is still noted for its embroidered silk scarves and shawls, 
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Midnapore contains seven towns, none of which are of much moment. The 
largest is the head-quarters station with 33,140 persons, but it has no great 
industry or trade and shows no tendency to gTow. Tamluk, the head quarters 
of the boat traffic on the Rupnarayan, has added 22 per cent, to its population, 
but it still has barely 8,000 inhabitants. There are eight towns in Hooghlv of 
which by far the most important is Serampore on the bank of the Hooghly, 
which contains many important mills and is growing very rapidly, having 
added 40 per cent, to its population between 1881 and 1891 and another 
24 per cent, during the decade preceding the ‘ present census ; its popula- 
tion is now 44,451. Bhadreswar, also on the river, though barely a third 
the size of Serampore, has of late grown more rapidly, and now contains 
57 per cent, more inhabitants than in 1891. This is due to the growth of 
a local jute mill and to the fact that the operatives in some of the mills on 
the opposite side of the river reside in this town. Hooghly itself (including 
Chinsura) is decadent. Bally in the Howrah district is prosperous, but has not 
grown much during the last decade. Howrah city shows a remarkable develop- 
ment, and is now, nest to Calcutta, the largest in the Province. In view of its 
great and growing importance, it seems desirable to consider its history and 
statistics in some detail, and this I am enabled to do, thanks to a very full and 
interesting report from Mr. Duke, the Magistrate, from which the greater part 
of the following three paragraphs has been extracted almost verbatim. 

70. Howrah, which stretches for seven miles along the Hooghly and com- 

prises an area of about 8| square miles, is a town 
of entirely modern growth. In 1785 it was a 
small village held by one Mr. Lovett who found it so unprofitable that he 
petitioned to be allowed to relinquish it. The artillery part of the Nawab 
Nazim was at one stage located there, and the artillery practising ground is 
shown in old maps, north of the railway where the most densely populated 
part of the town now is. The Government salt golas were located within the 
limits of the town, and it gradually grew in importance until, in 1841, it became 
the seat of a separate Magistracy. In 1 853 a further impetus was given to 
its development by the establishment there of the head-quarters of the East 
Indian Railway, the first part of which was opened to traffic in 1856. In 1874 
the pontoon bridge was opened, and the improved communication with 
Calcutta thus afforded enabled many of the people employed in the metropolis 
to reside on the right bank of the Hooghly. Meantime there had been a con- 
tinuous development of various large industries conducted according to Euro- 
pean methods, of which the rope works at Ghuseri and Shalimar, founded a 
century ago, are probably the oldest. Then followed iron foundries and 
engineering works, and then the rise of the jute and cotton spinning indus- 
tries, until at the present time there are no less than 40 registered factories 
working within the municipal limits. Excluding 13,815 persons in Bally, 
which then belonged to Howrah but has since been made a separate munici- 
pality, the population in 1872 was 83,969. In 1881 it was 90,391 and in 1891, 
1 16,t>06 ; at the present census it is 157,594, or 35 per cent, more than it was 
ten years ago, and nearly 88 per cent, more than in 1872. 

71. This rapid expansion is due almost entirely to the great industrial 

development that has taken place. The growing 
demand for labour has been met by the immi- 
gration of labourers from outside the district and 
about two-thirds of the total number of inhabi- 
tants are immigrants, chiefly from up-country. 
More than 33,000 come from the United Provinces 
and about 25,000 from Bihar. Amongst these 
foreigners there is an enormous excess of males 
who outnumber the females in the ratio of 2 to 1. 
As already stated they are for the most part opera- 
tives in the mills, who look forward to returning to 
their homes as soon as they have accumulated 
sufficient funds. In the meantime they live huddled 
together in crowded lodging-houses as close as 

possible to the mills and factories where they work. This over-crowding is not 
a necessary condition in Howrah, as there is ample room for building at no 
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great distance from the centres of industry. It proceeds partly from the desire 
of the operatives to live as near as possible to their work, partly from their 
poverty which leaves them little to spare for rent, and partly from the pressure of 
municipal taxation which falls heaviest on huts and discourages the construc- 
tion of new ones, unless there is a certainty of their being kept full of lodgers. 
The basti clauses of the Municipal Act enable roads to be opened out and drain- 
age effected ; but there is at present no law under 
which it is possible to prevent over-crowding, 
which sometimes attains truly astonishing pro- 
portions. The density of the population in each 
ward is noted in the margin ; but as many of 
the wards contain large areas of uninhabited land, 
the figures afford no index to the density 
of the population in the neighbourhood of the 
mills where over-crowding chiefly occurs. Fortunately the lodging-houses 
are of very flimsy materials, and there is much natural ventilation, so that 
the effects are probably less harmful than they would be in the case of 
masonry buildings. 

72. The rapid growth of the population has led to a great increase in 
the value of house property and land, and the municipal income in 1901 
exceeded five lakhs of rupees, compared with less than 2f lakhs ten years 
previously. The greatest recent improvement was the introduction, in 1896, 
of a filtered-water supply. The town had previously suffered very severely 
from water famines and cholera, but since the opening of the water- 
works the former have of course ceased, and the latter has not appeared in 
epidemic form. On the other hand the general death rate has risen, and it is 
sometimes asserted that this is due to the water-works, as the drains are now 
seldom dry, and breeding grounds for mosquitoes have consequently been 
multiplied. * The town, moreover, is low and naturally exposed to water- 
logging. What it now needs, more than any thing, is an efficient system of 

drainage. ...... 

73. Excluding Calcutta there are twenty five municipalities m the 24-Par - 

ganas. Of these the three suburban municipalities, 
Cembai. Bengal Towns. Cossipore-Cbitpur, Manicktala and Garden Reach 

were enumerated as part of Calcutta, and have been dealt with in the Calcutta 
Census Repoit. Most of the towns in this district lie on the bank of the Hooghly, 
and owe their prosperity to the jute mills and other industries which are carried 
on mainly by European capital. The most progressive are Naihati and Bhatpara, 
which together have grown by more than 50 per cent, during the decade. 
Budge-Budge is also a growing town, but as it was only created a muni- 
cipality in 1900 the figures for previous enumerations are not available. The 
same remarks apply to Titaghar and Panihati, which were formed into muni- 
cipalities in 1895 and 1900 respectively. North and South Dum-lium are 
slightly decadent and so are several others, including the head-quarters of the 
Baraset subdivision. Of the inland towns Basirliat alone shows a con- 
siderable gain of population. Nadia has nine towns, but only one, Rana- 
ghat, can boast of an increase. The apparent loss of population in Kushtia 
and Kumarkhali is due to the exclusion of a considerable area from the 
municipal limits ; Kushtia, at least, ou its present area, has probably gained 
rather than lost ground. Santipur was once the centre of a flourishing weaving 
industry and its muslins had an European reputation, but the modern 
machine-made article has driven them out of the market ; the weavers are 
no longer prosperous, and in many cases they have been driven to supplement 
the earnings from their looms by agricultural piu-suits. There was also at one 
time a considerable trade in date-sugar, but this too is becoming less profitable. 
The earthquake of lb97 destroyed many of the largest buildings, and these the 
impoverished owners have been unable to replace. The result of these adverse 
conditions is a decline of 11| per cent. Krishnagar, the district head-quarters, 
is also decadent, chiefly on account of malarial fever which is very prevalent 
in the older part of the town. The decline in Nabadvip is to a great extent 
fictitious It is celebrated amongst Baishnabs as the birth-place of Chaitanya, 
and is a’ favourite place of pilgrimage. There happened to be very few 
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pilgrims on the date of the present Census, whereas in 1891 and 1881 a great 
number were present, especially in the former year, when the Dhulut ceremony 
was in progress at the time when the Census was taken. 

74. The towns of the Murshidabad district are either stationary or de- 
cadent. Berliampur, the distiict head-quarters, and Jangipur have gained, and 
Kandi has lost slightly, while Murshidabad and Azimganj, taken together (they 
were not separately enumerated in 1891) show a heavy falling off. Trade has 
declined, and of late years the ivory work and bell-metal manufactures, for which 
Murshidabad is famous, have become less profitable. The earthquake of 1897 
destroyed a great number of houses which have not been rebuilt, and these 
two municipalities now wear a gloomy aspect of neglect and decay. The 
Jessore district has an urban population of only 1 per cent, which is collected 
in three small towns, all of which have lost ground since 1891. Koteehand- 
pur has a considerable trade, chiefly in date-sugar: but this seems to be becom- 
ing less profitable. 

75. North Bengal has no important towns. The head-quarters of the 

Dinajpur district and Rampur Boalia and Nator 

Koeth Bengal Towns. j n p a j s hahi have a slightly smaller population now 

than they had in 1872. Rampur Boalia enjoyed a considerable trade when the 
Padma flowed beside it, but its prosperity has departed now that the river has 
receded to a distance of several miles. English Bazar and old Malda in the 
Malda district have lost ground owing to the diversion of trade to other routes. 
Nawabganj on the Mahanancla, near its junction with the Ganges, has the largest 
population of any town in this district ; but it is not a municipality, and 
comparative figures for earlier enumerations are not available. Jalpaiguri 
is progressive but still has less than 10,000 inhabitants. Rangpur has grown 
steadily since 1881, but its population is still only slightly greater than 
in 1872. The other places treated as towns in this district are sub- 
divisional head-quarters or railway centres, but they are not municipalities 
and their population in 1891 is not known. Bogra is growing slowly, but 
Sherpur in the same district is stationary'. In Pabna the head-quarters station 
has grown by nearly 12 per cent., while the flourishing jute mart at 
Seiajganj which, with 23,114 inhabitants, is the largest town in North Bengal, 
has lost ground, though to a very slight extent. 

76. The town of Darjeeling is peculiarly circumstanced, as it owes its 
existence not to local requirements but to the fact that it has been selected as the 
summer head-quarters of the Bengal Government, and is also largely resorted 
to during the hot season by Europeans, whose permanent residence is in the 
plains. Its inhabitants in 1872, before the days of the railway, numbered only 
3,157. During the next nine years the population increased by more than 100 
per cent., and it again doubled itself between the years 1881 and 1891. 
Since 1891 the growth has been less rapid, and at the present Census an increase 
of rather less than 20 per cent, has been recorded. Being a hill station its 
population is at a minimum during the cold weather months, when the general 
Census was taken. In order to ascertain its population during the season when 
it is chiefly resorted to, a special enumeration was effected on the 21st Septem- 
ber 1900. This disclosed a population of 23,852, or nearly 50 per cent, 
more than that at the time of the regular Census taken about 5 months later. 
Kurseong is another hill station, also in the Darjeeling district, but its elevation 
is considerably lower, and it does not enjoy the same reputation as a sanitarium. 
Its population is small, and it shows no signs of any great development. 

77. Although the urban population of East Bengal is relatively very 

H.>, Tows., "T 1 '- tM . 8 tract aol ' to!ns ™e of the largest towns in 

the Jriovmce. Dacca was a flourishing city long 
before the days of British rule, and for many years it, was the capital of the 
Nawabs. It was subsequently the emporium of the well-known muslins 
which were greatly in demand in Europe, and especially in France. In 1801 
it was estimated to have a population of 200,000. Its prosperity was seriously 
affected by the French wars, and in 1814 the police tax was levied only on 
21,361 houses, which would indicate a population of less than 110,000. The 
place continued to decline, and an enumeration effected in 1830 disclosed a 
population of only 66,989 persons. In 1872 when the growth of the jute 
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trade had begun to cause a revival, the number of inhabitants was 69,212. The 
town has grown steadily since that date and now has a population of 90,542, 
or more than 30 per cent, greater than it was 29 years ago. The progress 
of Narayanganj which is quite a modern town and owes its progress entirely to 
modern trade and industrial developments, has been much more rapid, and its 
present population of 21,472 is about double that recorded in 1881. 

78 . Seven of the eight municipalities in Mymensingh have improved 
their position since 1891, the increase being most marked in Nasirabad, 
Sherpur, and Kishorganj , and in Jamalpur, the terminus of the railway and 
an important station for the river steamers. These towns are all small, and in 
none of them does the population reach 18,000. The Faridpur district con- 
tains Madaripur whose present population (17,463) shows an increase compared 
with 1891, of about 22 per cent. ; it is favourably situated at the junction of the 
Arielkhan and Kumar rivers, and is the centre of a flourishing jute trade. 
Faridpur town has grown slightly, but it is still small and has no manufactures 
or general trade. In Backergunge all the towns are progressive and Barisal 
with nearly 19,000 inhabitants has grown by 22 per cent, in the course of the 
last decade. Its most flourishing town, however, is Jhalakati which is one of 
the largest marts in East Bengal. It is still small but shows a very rapid rate 
of expansion, and its population has considerably more than doubled itself 
during the last ten years. 

79. In Tippera the population is growing rapidly and the towns are 
keeping pace with the general progress of the district. The capital, Comilla, 
has been tapped by the railway since 1891 and the population, which now stands 
at 1 9,169, has grown by more than 30 per cent. Chandpur is a branch terminus 
of the railway, a port for river steamers and the local head-quarters of the jute 
trade. It is a very rising town, but as it does not find a place in the returns 
for previous enumerations, it is not possible to give an exact measure of its rate 
of expansion. Akhaura is coming into importance as the railway station for 
the Brahmanbaria subdivision, and Laksam as an important junction, but 
neither of these places has as yet attained the rank of towns. Noakhali has 
practically no urban population ,and its one small town is Sudharam, the head- 
quarters station. In spite of the advent of the railway and the development 
of its port, the town of Chittagong shows an apparent loss of population com- 
pared with 1891. This is due partly to the fact that the railway quarter, 
with a population of 1,289 persons, lies beyond the municipal limits and partly 
to the census having been taken during some holidays when large numbers of 
the usual residents were absent at their permanent homes a few miles away. 
The Magistrate estimates that the number of these temporary absentees must 
ha/e reached nearly 3,000. Including them and the railway people, the 
population would be about 26,500, instead of 22,140 at which it stands in 
the census tables. 

80. South Bihar contains the oldest towns in the Province and Patna, 

Gaya, Bihar, and Monghyr have a very ancient 
South Bihae Towns— P at^a. history. Buchanan Hamilton estimated the popu- 

lation of Patna at 312,000, but his calculation referred to an area of 20 square 
miles, whereas the city, as now defined, extends over only 9 square miles. The 
population returned in 1872 was 158,900, but the accuracy of the enumeration 
was doubted, and it was thought that the real number of inhabitants was con- 
siderably greater. It is thus probable that the growth indicated by the census 
of 1881, which showed a population of 170,654, was fictitious. There was 
a falling off of 5,462 persons between 1881 and 1891, while the present census 
gives a population of only 134, 785, which represents a further decrease 
of more than 18 per cent. This is due mainly to the plague which was 
raging in the city at the time of the census, and not only killed a great number 
but drove many more away ; no one who could go elsewhere remained in the 
stricken city, and many of the private houses and even shops were left empty 
or in charge only of a care-taker. The census thus entirely failed to afford 
a true indication of the normal population of the city at, the present time. 
To ascertain this a fresh count was effected at the end of July, i.e ., about five 
months after the general census, when the plague scare had passed away and 
the people had once more settled down. 
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Census oi 

Population. j 

Total. | 

| Males. | 

1 Females. 

March 1901 

134,785 

67,038 

67,747 

July „ 

153,739 

79,369 

74,370 


This second enumeration disclosed a population of 153,739 or about 
19 000 more than on the 1st March, but still nearly 7 per cent, below the corres- 
1 ’ ponding figure for 1891. The relative deficiency of 

females on this occasion seems to indicate that some 
of those who had left during the plague scare had 
still not returned, but on the other hand there 
would in any case be more males in July than in 
March ; fewer would then be absent in Bengal, and 
the schools, which were closed in March but open 
in July, would also swell their number. On the whole, then, except for the loss 
due to actual deaths from plague, which according to the returns amounted to 
4,688, the population may be assumed to have regained its normal strength at the 
time of the second enumeration. The decrease due to causes other than deaths 
from plague which, allowing for an incomplete return of plague deaths is probably 
about 3 per cent., may be ascribed to the continued operation of the causes that 
led to a loss of population between 1881 and 1891, the chief of which was 
declining prosperity due to the gradual decay of the river-borne trade. 

81 . Of the other towns in the Patna District, Barh is stationary and Bihar 
ox. has lost slikhtly, while in Dinapur the population is 

Othek Towns in South Bihab. . , ° • , - i cm 

less by nearly 32 per cent, than it was m 1891. 
These variations are probably due entirely to the plague epidemic, and the 
heavy fall in Gaya and Tikari is attributable to the same cause. Plague ap- 
peared in A rr ah shortly before the census and it is probably on this account that 
its population is slightly less than that returned ten years previously but, with 
the solitary exception of Sasaram all the towns in Shahabad seem to be decadent. 
Bhabua shows a heavy decrease during the last decade but it still has about as 
many inhabitants as in 1881. In Monghyr, as in Patna and Gaya, plague was 
raging when the census was taken, and the population returned in Monghyr 
town (35,880) was 37 per cent, less than it had been 10 years earlier. A second 
census, taken at the end of July when the plague had disappeared, gave a 
population of 50,133 or only 6,914 less than in 1891. Of this decrease 2,885 
represents the number of reported deaths from plague. The railway town 
of Jamalpur in the same district suffered from plague, and some of the railway 
offices have been removed to Calcutta; its population has thus declined during 
the decade, but it still contains more inhabitants than it did in 1881. 

82. All the municipal towns of Saran have lost ground. Chapra, which 

showed a steady growth between 1872 and 1891, 
Nobth ihab ow.Nb. h as nQW su: fjg rec i a d ecreaS3 0 f about 20 per cent. 

Revelganj has lost even more heavily. There was no second census in these 
towns, but there can be no doubt that plague is the principal, if not the only, 
cause of the falling off. At the same time it should be noted that Siwan, 
where there had been no plague, also shows a decline. Motihari and Bettiah, 
in Champaran, have both gained slightly, but in Muzaffarpur, Sitamarhi alone 
is progressive. Muzaffarpur town is less populous by 9 per cent, than it was 
ten years ago but it has still 3,000 more inhabitants than in 1881. Its 
decrease is to a great extent only apparent and, but for the exclusion of 
one of the old wards from the municipal limits and the temporary absence of 
a large number of people in connection with marriage ceremonies, it would 
probably have returned at least as many inhabitants as in 1891. In Dar- 
bhanga town also the fact that the date was an auspicious one for weddings 
led to the. population being unusually small on the day of the census. More- 
over, plague had just appeared and some of the residents whose permanent 
homes were elsewhere, had already begun to move away. The population of 
this town in 1891 was abnormally large on account of the presence of some 
5,000 Brahmans who had come to partake of a feast given by the Maharaja. 
The decrease, which amounts to nearly 10 per cent., is attributable partly to 
these causes and partly to unhealthiness in recent years. In 1900 there were 
924 deaths from cholera alone. Rosera, on the bank of the Gandak, is 
slightly decadent, as the railway has diverted some of the traffic that was 
formerly b >rne by the river. Samastipur and Madhubani, on the other hand, 
have benefited by the railway, especially the former. Comparative figures are 
not available, but it is known to be growing rapidly. Of the larger Bihar 
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towns Bhagalpur alone is progressive. It has grown steadily since 1872, but 
the increase of 9-6 during the last decade is greater than that brought out by 
the two previous enumerations put together. This is due mainly to the great 
development in the export trade in agricultural produce which has led to the 
opening of a second railway station and to a great extension of the accommo- 
dation provided for goods. On the south, moreover, the municipal limits have 
been enlarged.* The town is a very healthy one with a good natural system 
of drainage and a filtered water-supply which has been greatly increased and 
extended during the decade. 

Purnea and Kishanganj both show a falling off in sympathy with the 
general decline of population in the Purnea district. 

83. There are only five towns in Orissa of which Cuttack, with 51,364 

n T inhabitants, is the largest. It has grown by 9 per 

owns. cent, since 1891 while the district taken as a whole 

has added only 6*4 per cent, to its population. The town is noted for its 
filagree work, but the advent of the railway has doubtless been the main 
factor in its somewhat rapid increase. At first sight the growth of Puri from 
28,794 to 49,334 seems phenomenal, but it is due mainly to the presence of 
an unusually large crowd of pilgrims on account of the Gobind Duadasi festival. 
When preparing the preliminary totals, the Magistrate, Mr. Luson, caused 
these pilgrims to be separately counted, and they were thus found to number 
17,085. If these be deducted, the population of the town falls to 32,259 or 
only 12 per cent, more than in 1891. There were doubtless some pilgrims 
present in the town at the last census also; it is impossible now to ascertain 
their number, but as there was then no great festival in progress, it was pro- 
bably not very large. 

The other Orissa towns call for no special remarks. Balasore and Jajpur 
are almost stationary while Kendrapara has lost population. Comparative 
figures for Bhadrak are not available. 

84. The towns of the Chota Nagpur Plateau are for the most part small 

and unimportant. Sahibganj, in the Sonthal Par- 
Plat^p ° F ™ Chota Nagpcb ganas, shows a serious decrease for which the 
L ’ plague scare is responsible; its normal population is 

probably quite as large as in 1891. Hazaribagh is slightly decadent, but on 
the other hand large increases have been registered in Ranchi and Purulia, 
amounting respectively to 28 and 42 per cent. In the case of Purulia tbe 
opening of the railway and the growth of the coolie recruiting business have 
added greatly to the population, but tbe reasons for the great expansion in 
Ranchi are less apparent. The other towns scarcely need separate mention. 
Chaibassa has grown and Raghuuathpur and Lohardaga show a decrease. Tbe 
population of the towns of the Tributary States was not shown on previous 
occasions, but they have no commercial importance, and it is not likely that 
there has been much change in recent years. 

85. If places now treated as towns for the first time be left out of 

Summary account the urban population at the present census 

shows an increase of 5*4 per cent, over that recorded 
in 1891. The apparent rate of progress is greatest in Orissa where, however, it 

is to a great extent fictitious, being due mainly 
to tbe crowd of pilgrims collected at Pnri in 
connection with a religious festival. In East 
Bengal which comes next, most of the towns are 
growing. The country is prosperous and trade 
is increasing, and the most progressive towns are 
those connected with the export trade in jute. 
The high rate of increase in Central Bengal is 
due to the expansion of Calcutta and the modern 
industrial towns on the banks of tbe Hooghly. In 
the other parts of this tract the old native industries have ceased to be 
profitable and the urban population is declining. West Bengal also owes its 
high position to the rapid expansion of new industries fostered by European 

* The true boundary bad been lost sight of and a tract lying beyond it was treated as part of the 
Municipality, but the addition has not yet been legalised. 
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capital in Howrah and its environs, and at Raniganj and Asansol. The 
older towns show no tendency to grow. The progress of the urban population 
in North Bengal and Chota Nagpur is normal, and presents no points of interest, 
though it may be noted that, here too, the greatest advance has taken place 
in towns that have sprung up under British rule, such as Darjeeling, Purulia, 
and Ranchi. Throughout Bihar the urban population is stationary or deca- 
dent, save only in Bhagalpur and one or two smaller towns that owe their 
prosperity to the construction of new lines of railway. Few of the other 
towns contain any of the elements that make for progress, and many of them 
have suffered by the diversion of the traffic from the rivers to the railways. 
At the same time their position is not by any means so bad as the figures for 
the present census would indicate. The decrease in Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga is mainly fortuitous ; and that in Chapra, Revelganj and many of the 
towns of South Bihar is chiefly on account of the plague epidemic. The 
second count taken in Patna and Monghyr, a few months after the regular 
census, showed that even then a great part of the loss had been made good, and 
unless plague or some other calamity intervenes it is probable that the next 
enumeration will show a general recovery throughout the plague area. 

In India generally the urban population is small but it is particularly so 
in Bengal. In Madras, the Punjab and the United Provinces, the people who 
live in towns are more than twice, and in Bombay (excluding Sind) they are 
are nearly four times, as numerous, in proportion to the total population, as they 
are in this province. The province is also poor in respect of large cities. 
Calcutta, of course, is the largest city in India, but Howrah stands only four- 
teenth on the list ; its population is exceeded by that of five cities in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, three in the Punjab, two in Bombay, one in 
Madras and one in Burma. 

86. A village may be either a collection of houses bearing a separate 
Tillages name, or else the mauza, i.e., the area treated as 

a village at the survey. The latter has the 
advantage of being a definite unit regarding which there can be no manner 
of doubt so long as the boundaries laid down at the survey are known, but 
it does not at the present time necessarily correspond to the residential village. 
One of the latter may spread over two mauzas or survey villages, or two 
may lie in the same mauza or the mauza may be altogether uninhabited. On 
the other hand, if the survey unit be neglected, it is very difficult to say with 
any precision what constitutes a village. There are many collections of 
houses which would by one person be called separate villages, while another 
would treat them as hamlets of other villages in the neighbourhood. In 
Bengal the records of the revenue survey have not been kept up to date 
and in most districts the survey mauza is no longer clearly traceable. 
Generally, therefore, a village was taken for census purposes to mean a 
residential village, i.e., as a collection of houses bearing a separate name 
with its dependent hamlets. Where, however, there has been a recent cadastral 
survey, as in parts of Bihar and Orissa, the survey mauza was taken as the 
census unit. 

Having legal d to the indeterminate character of the villages, it is unneces- 
sary to spend much time in discussing the statistics relating to them. The 
total number of villages is 222,656* and the average number of inhabitants is 
3oo. Eleven per cent, of the rural population live in villages with a population 
exceeding 2,000 ; 42 per cent, in villages with a population of from 500 to 2 000 
and 47 per cent, in villages with a population of less than 500. Assuming each 
vdlage to be a point, the average distance between each would be rather less 
than a mile. The corresponding distance between each house would be 
about 212 yards. 


* The figure 222,855 in Table III include* Towns. 
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Natural Divisions, Districts, 
ahd Cities. 

Mean density per square mile. 

i 

Variation Increase ( + ) 
Decrease (-). 

or 

Net 

Variation, 
1872-1901- 
(+) or (-) 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

| 

1891 to 1901.1881 to 1891 

1872 to 1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

‘ 

6 


7 


8 


9 

besgal 

413 

393 

366 

328 

+ 

20 

+ 

37 

+ 

38 

+ 

85 

West Bengal 

591 

SSI 

530 

S4S 

+ 

40 


31 

- 

15 

+ 

46 

bubal 

675 

539 

523 

465 


36 

+ 

16 


68 

+ 

Uu 

Howrah 

1,351 

1,263 

1,142 

1,078 

+ 

88 

+ 

121 

+ 

61 

+ 

273 

'846 

811 

800 

922 

+ 

5 

+ 

41 

— 

122 

— 

76 

Hooghly 

570 

618 

518 
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_ 

35 

-h 

17 

Burdwan 

538 

507 

485 

490 

+ 

31 

4- 

22 


5 

+ 

48 

Midnapore ... 

615 

456 

452 

486 

+ 

59 

+ 

4 

— 

34 

+ 

29 

Birbhum 

Bankura ... ••• 

426 

4U8 

397 

369 

+ 

18 

+ 

11 

+ 

28 

+ 

57 

CITIES 

14,714 

11,284 

8,746 

8,148 

+ 

3,430 

+ 

2,538 

+ 

698 

+ 

6,066 

Howrah (Howrah and Bally) 
Hcoghly (Serampore) 

16,023 

11,112 

12,119 

8,988 

9,603 

6,390 

8,889 

6,110 

+ 

+ 

3,904 

2.124 

+ 

+ 

2,516 

2,698 

+ 

+ 

714 

280 

+ 

+ 

7,134 

5,002 

Central Bengal 

608 

578 

560 

SOI 

+ 

30 

+ 

18 

+ 

59 


107 

rural 

635 

519 

5C6 

445 

+ 

16 

+ 

13 

+ 

61 

+ 

90 

24-Parennas 

408 

372 

330 

S07 

+ 

36 

+ 

42 

4- 

23 

+ 

301 





+ 

38 

+ 

12 

+ 

6 

4- 

56 

Murshidabad 

620 

646 

663 

496 

— 

26 

— 

17 

+ 

167 

+ 

124 

Jessore 

Nadia 

597 

589 

695 

537 

T 

8 


6 

+ 

58 

+ 

60 

CITIES 

29,661 

24,057 

22,055 

22,763 

+ 

6,6(4 

+ 

2,002 

- 

708 

+ 

6 8 PS 

Calcutta ... ••• .. 

24-Pa rganas (Cosipur-Chitpur, 
Garden Reach, and Alamck- 


34,115 

30,615 

81,650 

+ 

8,275 

+ 

3,500 

_ 

1.035 

+ 

10,740 

8,445 

7,292 

7,787 

7', 951 

+ 

1,153 


495 

“ 

164 

+ 

49 4 

tala.) 













north Bengal ... 

438 

4S8 


417 

+ 

25 

+ 

19 

+ 

32 

+ 

66 

RURAL 

4S3 

458 

459 

*17 

+ 

25 

+ 

19 

+ 

22 

+ 

66 


Palma 

Bcgra 

Rangpur 

Rajshahi 

>1 a Id a 

Kucb Bihar 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Sikkim 


CITIES 

East Bengal 

Bl TRA L 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Tippcra 

Noakhali ... • ■ 

Backer gunge 
Myirensicgh 
Khulna ... ••• 

Chittagong ... 

Hill Tippeja ... • 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

CITIES 
Dacca (Dacca) 

North Bihar 

bubal 

Muzaffarpur 
Saran 
Darbhanga 
Champaran 
Bhagalpur ... 

Purnea 


CITIES 

Bhagalpur 
Darbhanga 
Muzaffarpur 
Chapra .. 


772 

629 

617 

564 

466 

434 

397 

266 

214 

21 


614 

611 

923 
849 
848 
694 
62 S 
618 
603 
543 
42 
24 

10,060 

10,060 

636 

626 

903 

892 

855 

507 

477 

375 

8,340 

9.470 

9,463 

7,6i>2 

6,557 


740 

563 

591 

555 

429 

443 

376 

230 

192 

11 


465 


463 

834 
800 
713 
614 
591 
- 5-48 
667 
518 
34 
21 


9,147 

9,147 

635 

624 

838 

909 

820 

527 

465 

389 

8,900 

8,638 

10,508 

8,198 

8,193 


712 

505 

600 

659 

374 

461 

865 

196 

134 


6c 8 

472 

616 

649 

856 

407 

362 

141 

81 


+ 

+ 


408 

405 

725 

727 

606 

499 

5^1 

482 

520 

454 

23 

20 

8,786 

8,786 

600 

690 

847 
847 
770 
488 
45 0 
370 

8,154 

8,529 

9,422 

7,076 

7,381 


36 7 

366 

634 

671 

662 

511 

518 

371 

504 

452 

8 

13 

7,690 

7,690 

526 

517 

736 

766 

626 

408 

417 

343 

7,273 

8,172 

7,677 

6.373 

6,612 


32 

66 

26 

9 

37 

9 
21 
36 
22 

10 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


28 

58 

9 

4 

55 

18 

11 

34 

58 


49 


89 

49 

i:35 

60 

37 

70 

86 

25 

8 

3 


913 

913 

1 

2 

15 

17 

35 

20 

12 

14 

560 

832 


4 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


54 

33 

16 

10 

18 

54 
3 

55 
53 


57 

58 

109 

73 

107 

115 

70 

66 

47 

64 

11 

1 


+ 361 

4- 361 

+ 35 


41 


40 

91 

56 

44 

12 

3 

331 

16 

2 

15 

7 


114 

157 

1 

16 

110 

27 

35 

125 

133 


+ 14 7 


+ 1,096 
+ 1,096 


269 

178 

28 b 

183 

110 

247 

99 

91 

34 

11 


- 1,045 

- 596 

- 1,638 


34 

41 

62 

60 

39 

15 

19 


746 


4- 109 

-t- 1,086 

+ 1,122 

+ 812 


+ 


74 


111 

81 

144 

60 

33 

27 


8S1 

357 


+ 1,745 
+ 703 

+ 769 


+ 9,370 

+ 2,370 

+ 110 

+ 109 


167 

126 

229 

99 

60 

32 


1,067 

1.298 
1,786 

1.299 
55 


e 2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Density of jhe Population — conclude L 


NatTkal Division, Districts, j 


3Iean density per square mile. 


Variation increase (4-) or 
Deer- as*' ( - ) . 


ANI> CITIR3. 


1901. 

IWl. 

1SS1. 

1*72. ,1 

1 

;i 

2 

3 

1 4 

5 - 

South Bihar 

ji 

Sit 

631 

S17 

466 

RURAL 

.. i! 

492 

6o9 

; 40S 

445 

Patna 

>1 

694 

75> 

747 

659 

MontrhvT 

i 

519 

505 

■18 i 

44^ 

Shahabad 


419 

471 

i 4,3 

391 

Gaya 


422 

437 

435 ■ 

40C 

CITIES 

. i 

9,240 

10 ,61 7 

10,649 

9 992 


l! 



i 


Patna (Patna and Bihar) 

.. 1, 

10.9S* 5 


12.2 1 

11,289 i 

Gftva (Gaya) 

' i! 

1* ,164 

11, 4*3 

I 1'*,‘.16 

9,549 1 

Hongbyr (Monghyr) 

- il 

4,435 

;,i34 

6,921 

7. 462 : 

Orissa ... 

1 

SOS 

475 

! 

445 

375 '• 

RURAL 


5.8 

475 

445 

37S 

Cuttack 

j 

- i! 

565* 

534 

! 494 i 

425 i 

Bala&ore 

320 

4^3 

451 

3'4 ! 

Puri 


411 

382 

359 | 

3lt ! { 


Net 

I Variation, 

j DUy-iyoi. 


466 ; — 20 + 14 +51 


- 843 

- 

- 2,649 


+ 34 

+ 37 


+ 9'-2 

+ 1,.%7 
- £41 


+ 07 \ + ISO 


+ 143 

+ 146 

+ IGo 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 

R VRAL 

Sonthal Pargunas 
Manbhum ... 

Hazanhagh 
Rarchi 

Smffhbhum ... ... 

Orissa Tributary States 

Palamau 

Angnl ^ ... 

Chota Najrrur Tributary 
States. 


141 i 

i 

1*4 : 

94 

141 : 

m 

94 

321 ' 

286 

23<* : 

gSs ■ 

255 1 

i9s ; 

1 r 6 1 

157 | 

110 

1 i 

1*3 ; 

114 

145 

121 j 

85 

1.8 , 

5*8 ! 


121 j 

112 i 

86 ‘ 

101 i 

95 i 

46 

55 ; 

« 

si ; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II. — Distribution of Population between Towns and Villages. 


Averagr 

POPULATION. 


PERCENT*™ | p ERCES i Afi E OF URBAN POPC1A- I 
OF POPULATION > TION IN TOWNS OF- , ^fCLATION IN \ ILtAftEB 

LlVlMxI* — 11 OR ~ 


Natural Divisions and Districts. 


bexgal ... 


WEST BENGAL 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

24-Parganas ... 
Calcutta ... 

Nadia ... — 

Murshidabad ... 

Jessore 

NORTH BENGAL 

Raishahi — 
Binajpur 
Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra ... 

Prtbna... 

Malrta 

Kuch Bihar ... 

Sikkim 

EAST BENGAL 

Khulna 
Dacca ... 

Myraensingh ... 
Fandpur 
Backcrgunge ... 
Tippera 

Noakhali ... 
Chittagong ... 
Chittagong Hili Tracts 
Hill Tippera 

NORTH BIHAR ... 

Saran ... ... 

Champaran ... .. 

Muzatlarpur ... 
Darbhang* 

Bhigalpur 
Purnea ... 


SOUTH BIHAR ... 

Patna ... 

Gaya ... 
Shahahad 
Monghyr 


ORISSA 

Cuttack 
Balasore 
Puri ... 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU ... j 

Hazaribagh 
Ranchi 
Palaman 
Manbhum 
Singhbhum ... 

Sonthal Parganas 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 
Orissa Ti ibutary States 


20,504 


i: 33,453 

i. 

!' 15,915 

ji S47.796 

" 10,595 

I 15,131 

ii 7,099 


Per 

(Tillage. 

! 

Towns. 

1 

1 Vilhg s. 

3 

4 

I 

| 5 

i , 

333 

3 

93 

300 

? 

; 93 

395 

5 

i 

269 

1 

j 99 

IjO 

5 

95 

319 

3 

l ! 

384 

13 

; 87 . 

4t>5 

*2'» 

| 8u 

369 

19 

81 

331 

i9 

i si . 


| 100 

1 . 


8,078 
57,607 
13,174 
14 t 55G 
9,115 
16,1 49 I 
lb, 520 | 
12.992 ; 


32,312 j 


22,203 


11,913 
10,202 
4,723 
8,779 , 

8,653 
7,745 


20,000 
and over 

10,000 I 

to i 

20,000. 

5.000 | 

to 1 

10,000. 1 

Under 

5000 

i 

6 ! 

1 

7 | 

8 j 

9 

1 

62 | 

24 ! 

1 

13 j 

2 

59 | 

25 

i 

16 ; 


49 

36 j 

24 ! 



i 

lt'O 


39 

61 1 



37 

2S | 

35 


55 

24 ; 

21 


90 

10 , 

) 



78 

13 

t 

6 

1 

50 

38 i 

11 

1 

10> 

. . i 


9 

54 1 

11 , 

26 | 

32 

63 | 

i 

80 

" 2) 

oo 

51 | 

15 

12 

71 

i 

29 



100 1 




! 

94 

H 


79 


21 


54 

j 

20 

26 


63 

31 

56 

44. 


11 

S9 



74 


26 

33 

52 

14 

i 


43 

57 


10 o 

•• 




94 

6 



10t» 

72 

22 

« 


a 

1'* 


86 


19J 

14 



100 


66 

20 

14 


57 

19 

24 


f»l 

36 



76 

13 

n 


64 

27 

9 


93 


7 

.. 


44 

56 

j 

70 

19 

9 

<» 

' 85 

10 

3 

1 

! 62 


32 

6 

. 59 

36 

5 


53 

50 

l 


: 73 

27 

l — • 


] 65 

35 

! 

j .... 

63 

47 

i . . 



100 


j 

! 

i 16 

26 

46 

1 

12 

: 

74 

26 


64 


28 

8 

66 

6-1 

38 

34 



1 100 




IOC 


1 


60 

i 

20 

i 


,000 i 
to ! 

,000. 

500 

to 

•2.0C0. 

Under 

500- 

“ ! 

12 

13 

10 

42 

47 

6 

42 

52 

7 

52 

41 

5 

37 

57 

4 

28 

68 

3 

40 

57 

11 

48 

41 

15 

51 

34 

5 

49 

46 


3 43 

8 57 

6 47 

4 48 


1 6 49 

1 4 4') 

1 5 I 42 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Houses and Hodse-room. 


Natural Divisions, Districts or Cities, j 


BENGAL 


Average humber or persoss per 
Ho USB. 


Average 5Umber op Houses per 

SQUARE MILS. 


WEST BENGAL ... 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah 


CENTRAL BENGAL 


24-Farganas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore ... 


NORTH BENGAL 

Rajshahi 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra .., 

Pabna 
Maid a 

Kuch Bihar 
Sikkim ... 


EAST BENGAL ... 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Fandpur 

Backergunge 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


NORTH BIHAR ... 
Saran 

Champaran 
Muzaffarpur 
Darbhanga 
Bhagalpur 
Purnea ... 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 


Cuttack ... 

Balasore 

Puri 


CflOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

Hszaribagh 
Ranchi .. 

Palamau 
Manbhum 
Singhbhum 
Sonthal Parganas 
Angul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 
Orissa do. do. 


CITIES, 1901. 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

5 

6 

7 

79 

73 

59 

131 

121 

102 

135 

121 

107 

119 

107 

103 

88 

82 

64 

111 

104 

82 

222 

232 

195 

372 

307 

239 

151 

136 

119 

1S2 

157 

145 

6,274 

3,3:6 

4,317 

125 

119 

106 

132 

131 

120 

126 

120 

99 

90 

S3 

72 

111 

106 

95 

73 

67 

65 

53 

42 

33 

52 

38 

23 

111 

105 

96 

105 

98 

66 

140 

133 

108 

86 

78 

66 

85 

9J 

• 

88 

106 

96 

62 

110 

99 

75 

109 

157 

110 

10 i 

97 

64 

363 

15) 

99 

129 

119 

61 

144 

125 

72 

127 

114 

53 

no 

101 

82 

4 

4 

3 

7 



120 

109 

90 

175 

168 

134 

89 

84 

80 

174 

153 

122 

173 

137 

108 

90 

83 

75 

69 

72 

61 

97 

92 

78 

150 

140 

134 

86 

81 

73 

84 

82 

63 

97 

91 

1 

99 

90 

75 

111 

104 

89 

83 

89 

78 

90 

72 

51 

28 

26 

21 

32 

27 

26 

31 

31 

24 

23 

21 

20 

59 

53 

43 

31 

a 

23 

57 

52 

45 

23 

11 

20 

10 

10 

7 

27 

23 

17 


Cities. 


•f 

; | Averatre 

J number of 
j persona 

TT Per 

• House. 

Average 
number of 
Houses per 
square 
mile. 

Cities. 

1 


i 2 

3 

1 


CALCUTTA 


i 

6-7 

6,274 

Pa*na 

Bihar 

Gaya 

Darbhanga 

Muz iffirpur 

Chupra 

Bhagalpur 

Monghyr... ... 


Cossipur-Chitpur 

Manicktollah 

Garden Reach 

Seram pore ... ... 

Howrah ... 

M? lly - ••• 

Dacca ... ... 

... 

... 6’9 

5*2 
42 

... 3 2 

3*4 
39 

... 6*2 

1,946 

1,033 

2,207 

3,470 

5,088 

2,377 

1,907 

... 


Average 
number of 


Average 
number of 


pe* sons i Houses per 
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ChapUr II. 

VARIATIONS IN THE POP V E AT ION. 


Preliminary Discussion. 


87. 


In the previous chapter the statistics of the population as it stood on 
, „ the 1st March 1901 have been considered. The 

InTEODCCTOEY KEJIABKS. , 1 , , -I -,l ,1 - .. 1,1 

piesent chapter deals with the variations that have 
taken place since 1872. The information regarding- the early population of 
Bengal is very scanty and unreliable. In 1787 Sir William Jones thought that 
it amounted to 24 millions including part of the United Provinces then attached 
to Bengal. Five years later Mr. Oolebrook placed it at 30 millions. In 1835 
Mr. Adams assumed it to be 35 millions, but this estimate was thought too 
high and was reduced to 31 millions in 1844. In 1870 the population was 
held to be about 42 millions or less by more than a third than the figure dis- 
closed by the first regular census of the province which was taken in 1872. 
The clianges between the latter year and 1881 and between 1881 and 1891 
have already been dealt with in the reports on those censuses ; they will, 
therefore, be treated of very briefly, and the discussion in this chapter will 

refer chiefly to the 
variations which have 
occurred during the last 
decade. The figures 
showing the variations 
in the population of 
districts are contained 
in Imperial Table II. 
Similar information for 
thanas is given in 
Table I of the Volume 
of Provincial tables. 
Proportional figures 
illustrating some of the 
more important features 
of the statistics will be 
found in Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of 
this chapter. The map 
reproduced in the 

margin shows the 

variations since 1891 in 
the population of districts taken as a whole. Similar maps in which the thana 
is the unit will be found in paragraphs 222 to 231 below. 

88. As already stated the population of the whole of Bengal now amounts 

' to 78,493,410, viz., 74,744,866 in British Territory 

1 and 3,748,544 in the Feudatory States. The 

increase Bince 1891 is 3,819,612 or 5’1 per cent., 
viz., 3,397,905 or 4‘7 per cent, in British Territory 
and 421,707 or 12’6 per cent, in the Native States 
It will be convenient to begin by examining 
the variations in each individual district and 
state, and then to proceed to a consideration of 
the changes in each natural division and in 
Bengal as a whole. Apart from the gradually increasing accuracy of eaeh 
succeeding census, which has now for the first time ceased to be a factor of 
any importance in these Provinces, the growth of the population depends 
on (1) the excess of births over deaths and (2) migration. Migration will 
be dealt with in the next chapter, and it will be refen-ed to here only so 
far as is necessary in order to gauge its effect on the variations in the popula- 
tion. Returns showing the number of births and deaths in each district are 



Tear of 
Census. 

Population. 

Percentage 

°f 

variation 

since 

previous 

Census. 

1872 

62,335,217 


1S81 

69,536,940 

+ 11 5 

1891 

74,673,798 

+ 7*3 

1901 

78,493,410 

+ 51 
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published in the annual reports of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, 
but before any use is made of them, it is desirable to examine the figures 
in some detail in order to arrive at a conclusion as to their absolute and 
relative value. 

89. Births and deaths are recorded throughout the Province, except in 

Angul, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Feuda- 
Thb Vital Statistics Returns. t01 .y States. The present system of mortuary regis- 
tration was introduced in 1869. The duty of reporting deaths was imposed on 
the chaukidars, or village watchmen, and not on the relations of the deceased. 
In 1876 the system was extended to births but the returns received were so 
incomplete that they were soon discontinued and, except in towns for which 
special legislation was undertaken in 1873, deaths alone were registered until 
1892. In that year the collection of statistics of births as well as of deaths 
was ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. In the Chaukidari 
Amendment Act of 1892 the reporting of vital occurrences was made one of the 
legal duties of the chaukidars. The births and deaths occurring in each 
chaukidar’s beat are entered on leaflets by the ehaukidar or, if he be illiterate, 
by the panchayat, and taken by the former to the Police Station when he 
attends his weekly muster. A consolidated monthly return is compiled at the 
Police Station and submitted to the Civil Surgeon who prepares a similar 
return for the whole district. The accuracy of the reporting is checked by the 
police and other local officers, but the most valuable testing agency is that of 
the vaccination establishments, who are required to enquire regarding vital 
occurrences when on their rounds to test the vaccination operations. Errors and 
omissions thus brought to light are communicated to the District Magistrate 
and the chaukidars at fault are punished. In 1900, 276,077 births and 
211,618 deaths were enquired into by inspectors and sub -inspectors of 
vaccination and the omission from the returns of 4,345 births and 2,910 
deaths was thus detected. These omissions represent respectively 1*57 and 
1*37 of the total number of births and deaths reported. The corresponding 
proportions in the previous year were 1*13 and 1*14. Under the special 
Act for towns above referred to, the reporting of births and deaths by the 
nearest male relative was made compulsory. The information was collected for 
some time by the municipal authorities, but the results were not satisfactory 
and the duty was subsequently transferred to the police. 

90. The above measures have led to a great improvement in the accuracy 

of the vital statistics. Prior to 1892, the returns 
of deaths, which alone were collected, were held to 
be highly unreliable, and it was thought that about 

half the total number were unreported. The latest authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the probable birth and death rates in 
Bengal is that of Mr. Hardy, f.i.a., f.s.s., the 
Actuary who was retained by the Census Com- 
missioners of 1881 and 1891 to deal with the age 
returns prepared in connection with those enumera- 
tions. After an elaborate examination of the 
age statistics for both censuses he estimated that 
the birth and death rates in Bengal in 1891 were 
respectively 51*8 and 44*8 per 1,000. The rates 
calculated on the number of births and deaths 
actually reported in each year are noted in the 
margin. The _ figures are far below those of 
Mr. Hardy’s estimate and, so far as this test goes, it 
is clear that they cannot yet pretend to a very close 
approach to accuracy. The returns for the latter 
half of the decade are, however, better than those 
for the earlier half. Moreover, it is not yet 
. . _ certain that the estimates based on the age 

statistics are altogether reliable. The age return is admittedly most inaccurate, 
and although errors due to the tendency of the people to mention one or other 
of certain favourite numbers as their age can be eliminated by means ol 


Comparison with Estimated 
Bibth and Death-Rates. 


Teak. 

Bate peb 1,000 op popuia- 
TIOH OJ 1891 OP BEPOBTED 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess 
of births 
over 
deaths. 

1892 

28 T. 

31*9 

— 3-8 

1893 

35'7 

28*2 

+ 7‘5 

1894 

32*8 

34*9 

— 21 

1895 

34 a 

31*4 

+ 3*2 

1896 

38*0 

34*2 

+ 3-8 

1897 

37*0 

32*9 

+ 4-1 

1898 

35*8 

26*6 

+ 9-2 

1899 

43*0 

31*2 

+ 11*8 

1900 

38 7 

36*6 

+ 2*1 

Average of 




nine years 

35'8 

31-8 - 

+ 4*0 


Noib.— Still-births are not included in 
the above figures. In 1899 when the larg- 
est number of still-births was recorded, 
the rate was about 1*2 per 1,000 of the 
population of 1891 ; 57 per cent, of the 
total number were males. 


elaborate methods of adjustment, it is not so easy to correct any general tend- 
ency to over-state or under-state the real age. Some check is afforded by the 
actual vairation in the population from one census to another, but this has hitherto 
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been obscured by the greater accuracy of each succeeding enumeration which 
has caused the growth of the population to seem greater than it really is. 
According to Mr. Hardy’s estimated birth and death rates, the population should 
have grown at the rate of 7 per 1,000 per annum, i.e., the 71,069,617 persons 
in the areas for which vital statistics have been recorded should have risen in the 
course of ten years to 76,204,194, but the census shows that the population of 
these areas in 1901 was only 74,428,193. The actual increase is thus 3,358,576, 
or at the rate of 4*6 per 1,000 per annum.* The net addition to this population 
indicated by a comparison of the returns for births and deaths during the decade 
is 3,159,200. For the purpose of this comparison the actual number of deaths 
reported in each year has been taken, but on the side of births the number 
returned in the years 1892 to 1900 inclusive has been increased by one-ninth 
to allow for the year 1891 when births were not registered. It will thus 
appear that there is a very close approximation between the actual growth of 
the total population and that indicated by the vital statistics of the Province. 

91. In Subsidiary Table II the variations in the population of each 

district are compared with the excess of births 
Effect of Migbation os Popc- 0V er deaths, but before considering these figures it 

LATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. . , • , , ,, , ° °. . . 

is necessary to point out that the census variations 
and the vital statistics are both complicated by the movements of the people 
from one part of the country to another. A district may have gained or lost 
largely owing to migration and the actual variation in such a case will not 
of course correspond with that indicated by the excess of births over deaths. 
It is sometimes assumed that the effect of migration can be discounted and the 
true growth ascertained comparing not the actual, but the district-born or 
natural population, which is arrived at by deducting from the actual population 
at the time of each census the immigrants from other districts and adding the 
number of persons born in the district who were enumerated beyond its borders. 
It is also assumed that the excess of births over deaths in any given area 
affords a direct measure of the natural growth of the population of that 
area. Neither of these assumptions is correct, and it is, therefore, necessary to 
examine briefly the real effect of the movements of the people on the 
population and the vital statistics. 

92. For the purpose of this enquiry permanent and non-permanent 
migrants must be considered separately; the permanent migrants again must be 
subdivided into two groups, those who had changed their abode before the 
commencement of the decade under consideration, and those who did so during 
the said period. The former, having already severed all connection with their 
district of origin and having been counted at the earlier of the two enumera- 
tions in the district where they have made their home, can have no further 
effect on the population or on the birth and death returns of their old district. 
When they die, the death is registered in the district of adoption and the births 
of their children are also registered there. Neither class of events in any way 
affects the vital statistics of their district of origin. These persons, therefore, 
should be considered an integral part of their district of adoption and their 
number should not be deducted from the figures showing the actual population 
of that district nor added to those of the district of origin. 

The circumstances of the second group are identical so far as their 
history after entering the new district is concerned. They should, like the 
first group, be treated as part of its population, and not as part of that of their 
old district. But the movement having taken place after the first and before 
the second enumeration, allowance must be made for it, when estimating the 
natural growth with reference to the census figures, by deducting from the 
actual population of the new district, and adding to that of the old, the number 
of permanent migrants who have come to the one from the other in the course 
of the decade. In this connection it must be remembered that the volume of 
the migration is not to be gauged by the mere difference between the figures 
for two successive enumerations ; but allowance must also be made for 
deaths. Thus if 1,000 permanent emigrants born in district A were found 
in district B in 1891, and' the same number were again found there in 1901, 
this would indicate, not that there had been no further movement, but that, on 

* T 1 .„ of the' population is, o£ course, progressive and if “r” be the annual rate of grou-ih. the 

sum wUlbe^— Population of 1901 ~ Population of 1891 X (1+ r).M- 
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the average, just enough, persons had gone from the one district to the other 
to fill death vacancies. If the death-rate be taken at 40 per 1,000, this would 
involve a migration of 40 persons a year or 400 persons in the decade. If the 
number of emigrants had risen from 1,000 to 1,500 persons then, in addition 
to this migration of 400 persons required to keep up the original number, 
there must have been a further settlement of about 62 persona a year to pro- 
duce the increase of 500,* and the total number of persons going from district 
A to district B during the ten years will be 1,020. 

The case of non- permanent migrants is quite different. These persons are 
usually males. They leave their wives behind them and return home them- 
selves at frequent intervals. It is not probable that their absence has any 
appreciable effect on the size of their families. Their children are born, and 
the births of their children are registered, in their native district. On the other 
hand, the deaths occurring amongst them while absent from home are included 
in the mortuary returns of the district where they may happen to be at the 
time. Consequently, if the birth and death rates be calculated on the total 
population, the districts which attract a large number of temporary settlerB will 
have a much smaller birth rate and a much higher death rate than those from 
which they come. In order to ascertain the true progress of a district from 
its vital statistics, a proportionate deduction must be made from the mortality 
returns on account of deaths amongst temporary settlers and the same number 
must be added to the figures of -the district whence these people have eome.f 
When making a similar calculation on the basis of the census figures, these 
temporary migrants should be replaced in their district of birth. 

93. The census makes no distinction between permanent and temporary 
„ „ migration, and although a careful consideration 

Between Vital Statistics and of the birth place, of the occupations followed 
Census. by the foreign-born in the district of enumeration, 

and of the proportion of the sexes might enable an approximate estimate 
to be arrived at of the number of migrants of each class, both at the present 
census and in 1891, the enquiry would take more time than can be devoted 
to it in the present report. It must suffice to have pointed out reasons why the 
results of the census necessarily seem to differ from those of the returns 
of births and deaths and to note in general terms whether the actual differ- 
ences are capable of explanation on these grounds or not. Almost all the 
districts of Bengal Proper contain a large floating population from Bihar 
and the United Provinces who have no effect on the number of births, while 
the deaths that occur amongst them go to swell the mortality returns. 
As a rule, therefore, the increase in the actual population is considerably higher 
than would appear from a comparison of the number of births and deaths 
shown in the vital statistics returns. There will necessarily be some discre- 
pancy, even where the number of these temporary settlers is about the same as 
in 1891, but it is, of course, proportionally greater where it has grown during 
the decade. This has been the case in Burdwan, Booghly, the 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, and other districts, and the recorded excess of births over deaths 
is, therefore, far less than the difference between the population as now 
ascertained and that of 1891. Permanent migrants affect the birth and 
death rates equally, and in their case there will only be a discrepancy when 
there has been fresh migration since 1891, as in tbe case of Dinajpur, Dar- 
jeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri. In districts where there are comparatively 
few temporary settlers and whose population has not been greatly affected by 
migration since 1891, such as Midnapore and Backergunge, the difference between 
the census results and the vital statistics is less marked. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that in Bengal Proper the discrepancies are in most cases 
not greater than the movements of the people would account for. In Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur also the discrepancies admit of a similar explanation. Many of 
the inhabitants of these divisions are constantly to be found in Bengal Proper 
whence they return to their homes at more or less frequent intervals. In Bihar, 
however, and especially in the Patna Division, the difference is so marked that 

* For tlie method of arriving at this figure see footnote on page 102. 

t Thus Puri with its vast number of pilgrims and a very small volume of permanent migration shows 
an actual increase between 1891 and 1901 'of 72,286, the vital statistics returns show an excess of 
only 48,749 births over deaths. The difference is due doubtless to the mortality amoDgst pilgrims who 
have nothing to do with the district. 
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further explanation is necessary. The number of its inhabitants enumerated in 
other parts of the Province, taking the mean of the two last censuses, is 
563,076. Assuming this to be the average number absent at one time, the 
number of deaths amongst them at the rate of 40 per 1,000 would be 21,523 
yearly or 215,230 in the decade. The division has also sent out 15,373 emi- 
grants to the colonies, who have necessarily been omitted from the census returns, 
and also a considerable number to Upper Burma. But even so, a large diver- 
gence remains. The causes will be discussed when dealing with the fio-ures for 
each district, but it may be stated generally that a great part of ft is due 
to the plague. The returns of plague deaths were very incomplete and the 
20,075 deaths that were reported during the first two months of 1901 have 
not been included in the figures in the Subsidiary Table. Moreover, apart 
from the mortality, reported and otherwise, the plague frightened away most 
of the shop-keepers and others whose permanent homes were elsewhere 
and it also disorganised the arrangements for taking the census and interfered to 
some extent with the accuracy of the enumeration. The true population of the 
plague districts was doubtless somewhat greater on the 1st March 1901 than 
the returns would indicate. It is probable that, but for these disturbing 
causes, the difference between the recorded births and deaths in Bihar would 
have afforded as near an approximation to the census results as it has been 
shown to do in other parts of the Province. 

94. Generally, therefore, it appears that the difference between the total 

number of births and deaths shown in the 
vSSSSc. 18 T ° VALUE ° F vital statistics returns affords a very close approx- 
imation to the actual growth of the population. 
Why this should be so when the number of each class of occurrences reported 
is considerably below the estimated birth and death rates, is a question that 
will be again referred to in the chapter on Age. It is usually supposed that 
deaths are more fully reported than births, but assuming that the estimated 
rates are not excessive, the result indicated above can only be due to a 
slightly greater inaccuracy on the part of the death returns. The under- 
statement of deaths in the case of plague is well-known, but this is due to 
special reasons. It may be that when any epidemic disease is specially 
prevalent, many deaths occur which are not reported, owing to the general 
demoralisation and alarm and, in some cases, to the death or flight of the 
village official who is responsible for preparing the return. The results of 
testing by vaccination officers do not disclose any special tendency to leave 
deaths unreported, but it is not likely that their testing is as thorough in 
villages where epidemic disease is prevalent as it is elsewhere. The natural 
tendency would be to avoid such villages. Apart from epidemics it has been 
suggested that there is a tendency to ignore the deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age, who are buried without any special ceremony and whose decease is 
thus not likely to attract much notice. This also may possibly help to account 
for the result. 

95. This discussion has already reached a much greater length than I had 

intended, but before leaving the subject a brief notice 
Bbpobied Causes of hath. q £ ^ reported causes of death may not be uninter- 
esting. The first thing that strikes one is the high proportion of deaths ascribed 
to fever. More than 70 per cent, of the total mortality is returned under this 
head. ' This is due mainly to the difficulty of diagnosing all but a few well- 
defined diseases. Cholera, dysentery and small-pox are known, but most other 
complaints are classed indiscriminately as fever. It is impossible to say what 
proportion of the total is attributable to malarial affections, but it may safely 
be ass um ed that wherever the mortality entered under this head is unusullay 
high, the greater part of the excess over the normal is due to their prevalence. 
On an average about one-twelfth of the total mortality is due to cholera, 
but the prevalence of this disease varies greatly from year to year and from 
district to district. In 1898 it was responsible for less than 1 death per 1,000 
of the population of the province, but in 1 900 the mortality from it rose to 
nearly 5 per 1,000. In the latter year it killed off nearly 24 persons in every 
1 000 in Purnea, while in Bankura only 1 person in 4,000 died from the 
disease. Dysentery and diarrhcea account for barely a quarter as many deaths 
as cholera, while small-pox claims only 1 victim in every 5,000 persons yearly. 

f 2 
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96. The greater portion of Burdwan has a rich alluvial soil, but towards 

the west the surface becomes more undulating and 
Bubdwax. the alluvium gives place to laterite. At the time of 

the Census of 18T2 the fever epidemic, to which the district has given its name, 
was at its height, and for many years the resulting mortality was enormous. 

. It is unnecessary to describe in detail 

Popuia- Percentage op I the origin and course of this fatal 

Than*. I10S ' variation. epidemic, as a full narrative up to 

i9oi. 1891-1901. ! 1881-1891. 1881 was given in the Census Report 

of that year and its subsequent his- 

district total ... 1,532,475 i +101 -016 tory was described in the Report on 

i the Census of 1891. It will suffice 

sadar subdivision ... 679,412 + »« ( - 31 to sa y that the disease is supposed 

IShibSS ::: X ?•’* ! - rl to have originated in the Jessore 

Khan daghcsh ~ ... ji.w + i«;* + district whence it spread gradually 

jaSJir ::: ::: ::: “I;®*? X M + o : ! westwards, and appeared for the 

Ausgiam !" "i 87,560 X i2A - lil first time in Burdwan in 1862. 

Between 1872 and 1881 the popu- 
naniganj Subdivision ... 370, oss +196 + « » l at i on declined by more than 6 per 

S, nj ::: ::: mils X 31 ; S X £% cent. During the next decade, ex- 

Kafoa 37,182 63 ~ 98 cept in the Raniganj subdivision, 

Katwa subdivision ... 24 s ,806 + s i - i o there was a further decrease due to 

Kougaon 85,287 + w8 + i o the same cause, but it was noted in 

Mangaikot "■ 77,912 + 8'3 - 2A the last Census Report that though 

the disease was still virulent in parts 

Ka,na Subdivision ... «».M» + 0'S -2 6 of ^ it see med at last to 

Purbasthaii W ujll - 3*0 - I ; o be dving out. This expectation has 

Manteshwar 67,662 + 53 + 1 9 been fulfilled. The district is still 

subject to fevers, especially to those 

of a remittent type, but the real “ Burdwan fever which often proved fatal 
within one or two days is now very rarely met with. Cholera is seldom 
absent from the district, and is markedly endemic in Kalna, but there have 
been no outbreaks of special virulence during the last decade. Crops have 
been good as a rule, and were short only in 1895 and 1896, and the 
cultivators have benefited by the rise in prices that has taken place. There 
are very few landless labourers except such as obtain remunerative employment 
in the coal mines. The consequence is that" the district has made a rapid 
recovery, and has added ten per cent, to its population, which now exceeds 
by more than 30,000 the number recorded in 1872. This satisfactory result 
is due partly to an increase in the number of immigrants, partly to a reduced 
flow of emigration and partly to the excess of births over deaths. The 
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increase is greatest in the Raniganj 
subdivision, which rests on the late- 
rite, and is not only the healthiest 
part of the district, but has also 
gained most by immigration. More 
than half the total number of immi- 
grants in the district were enume- 
rated in this subdivision, whithei 
they have been attracted by the growing demand for labour in the coal mines 
and other industries that are rapidly being developed. 

97. The growth of the population in the Asansol thana is phenomenal; it 
has increased by more than 30 per cent, since 1891 and by 130 per cent, since 
1872. Nearly one-third of the present inhabitants were born in other districts, 
and of the district-born many have doubtless migrated from other thanas. 
Raniganj shows an increase of 12 per cent, since 1891, which is somewhat sur- 
prising in view of the fact that its coal mines are nearly worked out and 
that the people find more remunerative employment in the new mines further 
west. The town of Raniganj, however, is a great trading centre, and is probably 
one of the busiest places in Bengal. The increase is also considerable in the 
Burdwan and Katwa subdivisions, where there has been comparatively little 
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immigration. It is most noticeable in the Ausgram and Galsi thanas which 
were mentioned in the last Census Report as then forming with Kaksa the 
focus of the fever. Apart from the fever these thanas are naturally healthy, 
and the disappearance of the epidemic has been followed, as is usual in such 
circumstances, by a rapid recovery in the population. That the improvement 
is not equally marked in Kaksa is due to the poverty of the soil in that thana 
and to its proximity to the coal mines where good wages are obtainable. The 
only part of the district that has failed to share in the general revival are two 
of the three thanas of the Kalna subdivision, Kalna and Purbasthali, where 
the Burdwan fever first appeared forty years ago. These thanas lie along 
the bank of the Bhagirathi; the soil is water-logged, and they are full of 
jhils and jungle ; they are thus more unhealthy than any other part of the 
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district. 

98. Birbhum like Burdwan suffered most from the great fever epidemic 

between 1872 and 1881, during which period its 
Bibbhcm. population declined to the extent of nearly 60,000 

persons. The epidemic continued its ravages during the earlier years of the 
1 next decade, especially in the south 

of the district, and although there 
was an improvement during the fol- 
lowing years the Census of 1891 
showed a further decrease of nearly 
4 per cent, in the population of the 
head-quarters subdivision. This re- 
sult was due to the high mortality 
in the Bolpur and Sakulipur thanas 
which adjoin the Ausgram thana of 
Burdwan that has already been men- 
tioned as one of the tracts where the 
fever was still prevalent in 1891. 
The loss in the south of the district 
was counterbalanced by an increase 
of 10 per cent, in the Rampur Hat 
subdivision, and the net result for the 
whole district was a small increase, amounting to barely one-tenth ol the 
loss registered ten years earlier. Since 1891 there has been a great improve- 
ment in the health ol the people. The fever epidemic has disappeared, and 
although cholera has often broken out, especially in the south-eastern thanas 
there have been no serious epidemics. The district is wholly agricultural^ and 
owing to its undulating surface, the crops can never fail altogether. There 
were short crops in 1891, 1895 and 1896, but there was no senous distress; in 
other years the outturn was good and the cultivators have benefited by the 
rise in prices. Their material condition has thus improved considerably. J he 
only classes that have suffered are the respectable poor with fixed incomes, and 
the landless labourers; the latter, however, can always obtain remunerative 

employment in the coal mines round Asansol. . , . 

*qq Thp result of the prosperous condition of the district and of its com- 

parative freedom from disease is an 
increase of 104,240 persons or 13 per 
cent. The population now exceeds 
by about 6 per cent, that recorded at 
the first census, 29 years previously. 
There has been some immigration 
of Santals for cultivation and of 
up country men in connection with 
the railway, but the total number of 
foreign settlers is only 14,000 greater 
C uv ci, ic vO a large extent counterbalanced by a 
and it is thus clear that the increase is due 
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498,412 

25,894 
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than it was in 1891. 


Yuan aw ” ' — — . .• 

tTthfnaturSTrowth of“the popuiation.'" Excluding Muraroi in the 
r nrt.h of the district, where the immigration of Santfils has been 
greatest, thr^irnprovenient is most marked in the south of the district where 
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it represents a recovery from the losses recorded at the last census. The 
continued advance of the Rampur Hat Subdivision is attributable partly 
to its fertile soil and partly to the fact that it is tapped by the railway. The 
least progressive thana is Muraroi, where the soil is comparatively infertile and 
there is a large proportion of unculturable waste. 

100. The greater part of the Bankura district is high and undulating. 

The soil is poor, but the country is well drained, 
Bankuba. and p e0 pi e goffer very little from malarial affec- 

tions. Towards the east, in the Vishnupur subdivision, the land is low and 

alluvial ; the soil is very fertile, but 
the climate is unhealthy and mala- 
rious. The “ Burdwan ” fever was 
introduced from the adjoining thanas 
of Galsi and Khandaghosh in Burd- 
wan, and caused a very heavy mort- 
ality, but its westward course was 
checked on reaching the high ground 
in the west of the Yishnupur subdivi- 
sion. The head-quarters subdivision 
never suffered from the disease, and 
its population increased by 21 per 
cent, between 1872 and 1891, while 
that of the Vishnupur subdivision, in 
spite of the superior fertility of the 
soil, declined by more than 8 per 
cent. As in Burdwan and Birbhum 
the great fever epidemic has now died out, and the past decade has been a 
fairly healthy one. Between 1894 and 1897 the mortality was comparatively 
high, and cholera was unusually prevalent, but in spite of this, the recorded 
birth-rate has throughout exceeded the death-rate. The people suffered con- 
siderably from scarcity during 1896 and 1897, but on the whole the crops have 
been good, and the material condition of the people has improved. The 
Magistrate, Mr. De, writes on this subject as follows: — 

“ There has been, on the whole, an increase in the prosperity of the people. They 
evince a growing desire to provide themselves with better food, better clothing, and better 
appliances generally. Gold and silver ornaments are more common than they were ten 
years ago, brass utensils have usurped the place of earthen pots, and shoes, umbrellas and 
better articles of dress are more extensively used. New brick-built houses are springing 
up everywhere, and articles of food which were formerly luxuries are now in common use,’’ 

101. In view of these favourable conditions it is somewhat surprising to 
find that the population is only 4 per cent, greater than it was in 1891, and that 
the increase is far less than the vital statistics would indicate. The Vishnupur 
subdivision has increased by 7 per cent., so that it has now nearly recovered 
the combined losses of the two previous decades, but the head-quarters 

subdivision has added less than 
three per cent, to its population. 
This is due to the movements of the 
people. The immigrants from out- 
side the district are fewer by about 
13,000 than they were ten years 
ago, while the emigrants have in- 
creased by more than 38,000. The 
emigrants are. for the most part hardy aborigines from the south and 
east of the district who find the high pay obtainable on the coal fields of 
Asansol or the .distant tea gardens of Assam a more attractive prospect than 
a penurious livelihood laboriously extracted from the unwilling soil of their 
native uplands. There is also a considerable amount of temporary migration 
on the part of the semi-Hinduized tribes in the south and west of the district, 
who supplement their scanty harvests by working as labourers in the metropo- 
litan districts when they have no crops to look after. They leave home in 
December, after the winter-rice has been reaped, and do not return till the 
monsoon breaks. This temporary emigration was greatly stimulated in the 
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cold weather, when the Census was taken, by the short harvest of that year, 
and this accounts to a great extent for the falling off in the population of Raipur 
and the very small increase in the other thanas in the south of the district. 
But for these movements of the people the growth of the population would 
have been two or two and-a-half times as greater as that recorded at the 
Census. 

102. Midnapore is an extensive district and comprises tracts of very 

different characteristics. The subdivisions of Contai 
Midnapoee. and 'j'amluk are on the sea-coast and the estuary 

of the Hooghly and contain the mouths of the Rasalpur and Haldi rivers. They 

are comparatively free from malaria 
and produce very rich crops of rice. 
The Ghatal subdivision further north, 
slopes back from the bank of the Rup 
Narayan; the soil is a rich alluvium, 
but much of its area is liable to floods, 
and though excellent crops are obtain- 
ed, the inhabitants suffer greatly from 
malarial affections. The head-quar- 
ters subdivision consists in the north 
and west of thinly wooded and rocky 
uplands. The climate is good, but 
the laterite soil is dry and infertile. 
Towards the east and south the level 
dips, and a swampy hollow is formed 
between the elevated country to the 
west and the comparatively high 
ground along the coast ; the condi- 
tions in this tract are very similar to 
those in the Ghatal subdivision which 
it adjoins. 

Thirty years ago the whole of 
the north-eastern portion of Midna- 
pore suffered severely from “ Burdwan 
fever,” and in 1881 the district 
showed a loss of 1 - 07 per cent, of its 
population as compared with that 
found in 1872. 

Since 1881 the health of the district has been fair and the population 
on a whole has made satisfactory progress. Although much ordinary fever 
exists in the badly drained and flooded tracts, in other respects the health of 
the people shows a marked improvement, and during the last decade the district 
has been peculiarly free from cholera and small-pox epidemics. This is due 
in recent years to the opening of the railway through the district which carries 
the crowds of pilgrims to Jagganath, who previously plodded wearily on foot 
and spread disease in all directions along their line of march. The railway 
has benefited the district in many other respects. By facilitating the disposal 
of the produce, prices have risen, and the cultivators, who enjoy fixity of 
tenure, are very well off. It has opened up several of the jungle thanas and 
stimulated trade. The decade has been a prosperous one, and in 1897, when 
the pinch of famine was keenly felt elsewhere, the birth-rate was unusually 
high — a circumstance attributed by the Magistrate to the prosperity of the 
people, who disposed of their hoards of rice at famine prices. 

103. In the district as a whole, there has been an advance of about 6 per 
cent, in the population since 1891, as compared with a gain of 4*6 per cent, in 
the previous decade, and a decrease of 1 per cent, in 1872 — 1881. The Contai 
subdivision leads the wa^ with an increase of 11 per cent. All the thanas in 
this subdivision have gained considerably, but especially Contai itself, which 
has added nearly a sixth to its population of 1891, and the other three thanas 
on the coast, which contain the great temporarily-settled estate of Majnamutha. 
The Ghatal subdivision has lost nearly 1 per cent, of the population recorded at 
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+ 
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the last census. This decrease, as well as one of 13 per cent, in tliana Debra and 
insignificant increases of "6 and ‘8 per cent, respectively in thanas Sabang and 
Narayangarh, all in the Sadar subdivision, is largely due to the movement _ of 
a portion of the population from the densely populated and lowlying 
tracts in the north-east and centre of the district to the reclaimed jalpui lands 
along the coast and tidal rivers in the Contai and Tanduk subdivisions. 
From the times of the Muhammadans these lands had been reserved by Govern- 
ment for the accumulation of salt and for the supply of fuel to boil the brine. 
The manufacture of salt by Government was stopped about forty years ago, 
and the lands, which are very extensive, were settled with various persons. 
After some time they began to be cleared and to be surrounded with embank- 
ments to keep out the salt-water. Thus protected, they yield abundant crops 
and are still an attraction to cultivators from distant parts of the district. Un- 
fortunately the embanking of these lands is said to have caused deterioration in 
the beds of various tidal rivers and hhals , and so to have rendered more frequent 

the flooding of the lowlying tracts 
inland which have been previously 
referred to. Considering its size the 
volume of emigration and immigra- 
tion from and to the district is small. 
The immigrants aggregate less than 

50.000, and the emigrants about 

134.000. The number of females on 
both sides of the account is very 

nearly the same as it was ten years ago, but the number of males who have 
come to the district is greater by about 7,000, and that of those who have left it 
by about 10,000 than it was in 1891. On the one hand the railway has 
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number of coolies and railway employes, and on the other it has 
greater exodus than before to Calcutta and Hooghly for temporary 
during the early months of the year. The net result of these 
is a small loss amounting probably to something less than 1 


Hooghly. 

tion due to this cause at 


The Hooghly district suffered almost more than Burdwan itself from 
the great fever epidemic, and in 1881 the Census 
Superintendent estimated the total loss of popula- 
650,000. Between 1872 and 1881 there was a 
decrease in the population amount- 
ing to 12 t| per cent. During the 
next decade, there was a recovery 
of 6 per cent., chiefly owing to the 
rapid expansion of the Serampore 
subdivision. During the last 
decade there have been no speci- 
ally violent outbreaks of cholera or 
small-pox. Cholera tvas bad in 
several years, but the mortality so 
caused was but a small fraction 
of that due to fever. The country 
is flooded yearly by the spill of 
the Damudar. Its surface is but 
little above sea level, and ihe drain- 
age is bad and is yearly getting 
w’orse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and water-courses conti- 
nues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The 
peculiarly malignant “Burdwan” 
fever has disappeared, but even now the fevers of the district are of an 
unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, and in only two 
years of the decade have the recorded births been more numerous than the 
deaths. 
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But if the health of the people has been bad, they have very little to 
complain of in other respects. The crops have been good in most seasons, 
and prices have ruled high. The cultivators are thus so prosperous that 
there was no serious distress even in 1897 when the rice crop was little 
more than a third of a normal one. There is a large and growing demand 
for labour in the mills and brick-fields, but the natives of the district are so 
well off that not only do they not, as a class, take employment in the 
mills, which obtain their labour force chiefly from Bihar and Orissa and 
from Bankura, but they themselves employ imported labour to do the work which 
the same class in other parts of India are accustomed to do unaided. Writing 
on this subject the Magistrate (Mr. Inglis) says : — 

“ There is no doubt that the uneducated classes are remarkably well off. The cultivators 
find ready markets for their jute, potatoes and other crops, and make large profits. The 
ordinary ryot or cultivator can afford to hire other men to do most of his field work. 
This is evidenced by the large number of foreign labourers who have settled in the district or 
who visit it at the harvest season. Wages have risen greatly, both for skilled and unskilled 
labour, and in the towns all classes are well off, specially the coolies, who will not work 
regularly, and the shop-keepers. The mills in the Serampore subdivision and those near 
the head-quarters station (across the river) pay a large amount in wages, and most of this 
is spent locally .’ 5 


105. The result of the recent Census is a small increase of per cent., 

but this is due entirely to a rise in 
the number of immigrants, and a 
diminished loss from emigration. 
The number of persons from else- 
where who were enumerated in the 
district was greater by nearly 40,000 
than in 1891, while the number of 
emigrants was less by more than 
33,000. The number of the latter has been diminishing steadily since 
1881. So much of the migration to and from this district is of a temporary 
nature that it is impossible to gauge its effect on the population with any 
approach to accuracy. If the whole of the movements of the people were 
permanent and distributed evenly over the decade, the census figures would 
indicate an annual exodus of some 2,358 persons coupled with a settlement of 
8,935 new comers,* or a net gain by migration of about 65,000 persons since 
1891. The actual gain is probably considerably below this figure, but even 
so, it is evident that it far more than accounts for the small addition to the 
population which has been recorded. The same conclusion is obvious from 
the fact that the only part of the district which has shown any marked advance 
is the great industrial centre, Serampore, where it amounts to more than 17 
per cent., the actual addition to its population being about the same as that for 
the district as a whole. Two other thanas in this subdivision, Haripal and 
Chanditala, show a nominal increase, due in the latter to the importation of 
coolies to work in the brickfields. The head- quarters subdivision shows a 
general decline except in Pandua, where there is an advance of 4 per 
cent. Two of the three thanas of Arambagh show an increase, slight but 
none the less welcome, because quite unexpected. This subdivision is 
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1891. 

Population. 

Male. 
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Male. 
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Actual population 
Immigrants ... 
Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

529,279 

81,823 

70,290 

516,716 

521,003 

57,891 

52,551 

515,663 

509,185 

49,662 

84,581 

544,194 

525,111 

50,332 

71,660 

546,439 


"■enerally looked on as the unhealthiest part of the district, and its crops are 
often damaged by floods from the Damodar, whose waters are now allowed to 
spill over its right bank in order to obviate the risk of the embankment on the 
left side being breached. In spite of the immigration that has taken place, the 
district is still less populous by 70,000 than it was in 1872 and even then the 
district had suffered terribly from the fever epidemic for nearly a decade. It 
seems very doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses until the 
drainage problem is solved. 

106. The district of Howrah occupies a peculiar position, owing to its 

proximity to Calcutta, and to the presence within its 
Howeah ' limits of a great industrial town. Its inhabitants 


* This is on the basis of a death-rate of 40 per 1,000, the slight difference between this and the 
normal estimated death-rate being due to the consideration that there are very few children amongst 
migrants. The way in which this and similar calculations have been made is explained in the footnote oa 
page 102. 
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even in the rural areas are dependent on agriculture to a smaller extent than 
those of any other district in Bengal, and many of them go daily to their -work 
in the metropolis, returning home in the evening. The communications 
Detween the rural areas and the town have been greatly improved during the 
decade by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway through Bagnan and the 
construction of the light railways from Howrah to Amta and to Sheakhali in 
the Hooghly District. Howrah suffered to a far less extent than its neighbours, 
Hooghly and Burdwan, in the fever epidemic, and even in 1881 the only thanas 
that °sho wed a decrease were Jagatballabhpur and Amta in the north-west of 
the district. With the exception of Bagnan, which is bounded on the west by 
the Rup Narayan, and Jagatballabhpur, the other thanas are on the J>ank of 
the Hooghly, and though not very high, are better drained than the country 
behind them. The last ten years have not been healthy, and, except in 1897 
and 1898, fever has been very prevalent. Prior to 1896 cholera broke out 
constantly, but the construction of the water-works in that year, in addition to 
improving the general health of Howrah city has resulted in a far smaller 
mortality from epidemic disease. The crops were bad in three years owing to 

deficient rainfall, and in two years 
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they suffered from floods, but the 
people are so well-off that relief 
works are never necessary. The 
mills offer ample employment to 
those who need it, and the only class 
that has not improved its position is 
the poorer middle class, who find 
the cost of food constantly increa- 
sing, while their incomes remain the 
same. The district now contains 
86,889 persons more than it did in 
1891, but nearly half of this is 
due to the phenomenal expansion 
of Howrah city which has 
already been referred to. Excluding 
Howrah city, the growth has been 6J per cent. Along the river the increase 
has been about 9 per cent. ; in Bagnan 5, and in Amta 2§ per cent. The 
relatively small increase in Amta is surprising, in view of its greater accessi- 
bility since the construction of the Howrah-Amta light railway. 

107. The number of immigrants has increased by rather more than 34,000 

according to the returns, but it is 
probable that the true increase is 
really greater. Howrah, though a 
separate district for ordinary admin- 
istrative purposes, is in revenue 
matters a subdivision of Hooghly, 
and the villagers often describe 
themselves as born in Hooghly. 
The inspection of the schedules was more thorough on this occasion than in 
1891, and mistakes of this nature were corrected to a much greater extent. At 
the present Census only 26,120 persons were returned as born in Hooghly 
compared with 34,459 in 1891. It is probable that the whole of the excess 
in 1891 was due to this misdescription of birth-place, and that the immigrants, 
as compared with 1891, were fewer by 8,000 than the returns would indicate. 
If so, the gain by immigration at the present Census probably accounts for 
about 7 per cent, of the total increase. Two-thirds of the total number of 
persons born out side the district were found in Howrah city, whither they 
had been attracted for work in the numerous mills and other industrial under- 
takings. Of the remainder, excluding accidental migration across the border 
line of adjacent districts, the great majority were doubtless attracted by 
the prospect of employment in the brick-fields, or on railway works. The 
terminus of the Bengal-Nagpur railway at 8halimar and extensive sidings were 
being constructed at the time of the Census, and afforded employment to 
thousands of coolies from Midnapore, Bankura and Ranchi. 
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108. The 24-Parganas includes several tracts of entirely different charac- 
teristics. 

They are divided by the Magistrate, into the following five groups: — 

(1) The thanas on the bank of the Hughli in which there are mills. 

24 -P^an-as. These are Naihati Nawabganj, 

Barrackpore, Khardaha, Bar- 
nagore, Budge-Budge. The suburbs also fall within this 
category, but they have been treated for census purposes as 
part of Calcutta. These thanas on the whole are more healthy 
than those further inland, being higher and enjoying a better 
supply of drinking water, which, in some cases, is filtered by 
the management of the mills. 

(2) The northern and central thanas, Habra, Diganga, Barasat, 

Dum-Dum, and Tollygunge. The drinking water is here very 
bad, being derived mainly from tanks polluted by surface 
drainage; the drainage channels are blocked and there are 
numerous swamps, and the homesteads are surrounded by dense 
jungle. Malaria is very prevalent. 

(3) The eastern thanas, Baduria and Basirhat. The inhabitants are 

for the most part sturdy Muhammadans; the country is now 
healthy and the main crop is jute which yields a handsome 
profit to the cultivators. 

(4) The southern thanas, Haroa, Bhangar, Sonhrpur, Baruipur, 

Vishnupur, Fultah, Diamond Harbour and Magrahat. These 
thanas are salubrious owing to better drainage, the com- 
parative absence of noxious undergrowth and the sea-breeze 
that blows almost continuously during the south-west monsoon. 

(5) The Sundarban thanas, Hasanabad, Canning or Matla, Jaynagar, 

Mathurapur and Kalpi. Cultivation is here spreading rapidly, 
and reclamation is extending southwards. 

The census of 1881 showed a net increase of nearly 6 per cent, but 

there was a decline in the north 
and east of the district due to the 

thaha. I I 1 prevalence of malaria. The so-called 

“Burdwan fever” spread thither 
from Nadia about 1861, but is said 
to have died out in 1864. However 
that may be, this tract continued to 
be very unhealthy, and there was a 
loss of population amounting to 9 per 
cent, in the Barrackpore subdivision 
and to 10 t| per cent, in the Naihati 
thana. In 1891, excluding the subur- 
ban municipalities, the district showed 
a further increase of 11*8 per 
cent., but several of the northern 
and central thanas were either 
stationary or decadent, the worst 
being Habra, where there was a 
decline of 5*4 per cent. 

Since 1891 the condition of the 
people has, on the whole, been pros- 
perous, but some distress was caused 
by the floods of September 1900 
which destroyed the crops in a great 
part of the Sundarban area. There 
has been a considerable industrial 
development and the demand for 
labour in the mills lining the Hughli 
public health is said to have been bad 
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has been growing steadily. The 
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throughout the decade, save only in 1893, 1897 and 1898. The most unhealthy 
year was 1896, when the recorded deaths from cholera numbered 11,043 and 
from fever 37,919. The reported deaths exceeded the births in this year and 
also in 1895. 

109. Excluding the suburbs of Calcutta, the census of 1901 shows a net 

increase of 9*9 per cent., or, if the 
suburbs be included, of slightly more 
than 10 per cent. The total number 
of immigrants has increased by 
nearly 64,000, and as most of these 
new arrivals are males, it is clear 
that a very large proportion of them 
are temporary settlers attracted by 
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the high wages obtainable in the mills. But immigration only accounts for 
about a third of the total gain, and there is a loss of more than 20,000 persons 
by emigration (chiefly to Calcutta) which must be set off against it. The 
greater part of the increase is, therefore, due to natural growth. 

The variations in each of the five groups of thanas into which the district 

is divided are noted in the margin. Speaking 
generally it may be said that the growth of the 
riparian thanas is due to immigration to the mills 
and that of the Sundarban thanas to new reclamations 
by imported cultivators. Elsewhere the changes are 
due mainly to natural conditions. The only thana 
in group (1) that has lost ground is Nawabganj. 
The rural area is here very unhealthy, and a large 
cotton mill has been partially closed. Group (2) 
shows a stationary population. The number of persons enumerated in Calcutta, 
but born in the 24-Parganas, has grown by 24,000 during the decade, and it is 
mainly from this group of thanas that they have gone, attracted partly by the 
pleasures of town life and partly by the superior healthiness of Calcutta com- 
pared with their own fever-stricken homes. In group (4) a decrease is returned 
from Haroa where several large estates have been abandoned owing to the 
breach of the embankments constructed to keep out the salt water. The 
greatest expansion in the Sundarban area is in Canning, where large reclama- 
tions have been effected by the Land Improvement Company, but all the 
Sundarban thanas show a remarkable development. 

110. The census of Calcutta and the three Suburban Municipalities, 
Cossipore-Chitpur, Manicktala, and Garden Reach, was taken under the super- 
„ . „ vision of the Deputy Chairman of the Calcutta Cor- 

poration, who has discussed the results in a separate 
report. It will suffice to note here that the total population of the metropolis, 
including its suburbs, is about 950,000, and that if Howrah, which is really as 

much a part of Calcutta as Southwark 
is of London, be included, the popula- 
tion is very nearly 1,107,000, which 
is greater than that of any European 
city except London, Paris and Berlin, 
and of any city in America, except 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Excluding China, the population of 



1901. 

1 

1891. 

1 

1SS1. 

1872. 

Calcutta 

... 1 847,796 

682,305 

Cl 2, 307 

633,009 

Cossipct e-Chitpur 

4u,750 

31,423 

26,294 

25,369 

Manicktala 

. . 1 32,387 

28,101 1 

48,125 

33.W2 

Garden Reach 

... 1 2^,211 

Not available. 


949,144 741,889 686,726 712,379 

i 1 ' I 


whose cities is uncertain, the only city in Asia with more inhabitants than 
Calcutta is Tokio. According to this census returns the expansion of the city of 
Calcutta during the last decade exceeds 24 per cent., but this is due no doubt in 
part to a more accurate enumeration, facilitated by an excellent set of maps 
which were prepared at my suggestion. No fewer than two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, are immigrants, and of these barely one quarter are 
females. Amongst the persons born in Calcutta the sexes are more evenly 
represented and 46 per cent, of the total are females. The increase in the 
number of immigrants is about 83,000 and in that of the Calcutta-born 
about 72,000. In the Suburbs the proportion of immigrants is even greater 
than in Calcutta itself. 
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111. The Nadia district is a part of the old delta, but its rivers have gradu- 

ally dried up and it no longer receives the annual 
i ADli deposits of silt which formerly renewed its fertility. 

In the greater part of the district the soil is sandy, and will not retain the water 
necessary for the growth of winter rice. Its main crops, therefore, are early 
rice, pulses and oilseeds. Late rice is generally grown only in the Kalantar, 
a lowly ing tract of black clay soil stretching from the adjoining part of Murshi- 
dabad through the Kaliganj and Tehatta thanas, and in the country north and east 
of it in the thanas of Meherpur, Damurhuda, Gangni, Nowpara and Kushtia. 
Formerly indigo was extensively cultivated, and the ruins of the old factories 
are to be seen all over the district. But the indigo planters have well nigh dis- 
appeared, and although in their time complaints of their highhanded behaviour 
were frequent, there is little doubt but that the condition of the raiyats is on the 
whole less favourable than it was in their time. They are for the most part 
tenants-at-will, a circumstance which the planters made use of to procure the cul- 
tivation of indigo, while their new landlords have taken advantage of it to force 
up rents, and their landlords’ underlings to levy blackmail on their own account. 

The district was once famous as a health resort, and it is said that 
Warren Hastings had a country house at Krishnagar. But it has long since lost 
this reputation. Before attacking Burdwan, the fever, subsequently called 
after that district, had devastated Nadia and Jessore, between 1857 and 1864, 
at which time it was known as “ Nadia fever.” A fresh outbreak occurred in 
1880 and continued for five years, causing a terrible mortality, especially in the 
southern half of the district. A Commission appointed in 1881 concluded that 
the epidemic had its origin, partly in the insanitary conditions which prevail in 
native villages, but chiefly in the silting up of the rivers which had become 
“ chains of stagnant pools and hot-beds of pestilence in the dry season”. There 
were two destructive floods, in 1885 and 1890, and it is thus small wonder that 
at the Census of 1891 a decrease of rather more than 1 per cent., should have 
been recorded. 

112. The decade which has just passed has witnessed no such widespread 

calamities as that which preceded it, 


but the conditions have not been 
favourable to the growth of the 
population. Fever has been very 
prevalent in the south of the district, 
especially in Krishnagar town and 
in the old jungle-smothered villages 
of the Ranaghat subdivision. In 
the extreme north-east of the dis- 
trict also, obstructed drainage 
has favoured the spread of a 
virulent form of malarial fever which 
has caused a very heavy mortality.* 
Cholera also was very prevalent, 
especially in 1891, 1892 and 1896. 
The only two healthy years of the 
decade were 1897 and 1898. The 
seasons were on the whole unfavour- 
able to the crops, especially those of 
1895 and 1896, in which years the 
early rice crop was little more than a 
half and a third, respectively, of the 
normal outturn. The winter rice 
suffered even more, yielding less than 
half of an average crop in 1895 and 
barely a seventh in 1896. Distress 
was severe throughout the district 
and deepened into famine in the tracts where late rice is the staple crop. The 


Thana. 

POPULA- 

TION. 

Percentage of 
variation. 

1901. 

1S91-1901. 

1SS1-1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL ... 

1,667,491 

+ 

- 1-1 

Sadar Subdivision 

361,333 

+ 3*5 

— 6 9 

Krishnagar 

Chapra 

Hanskhali 

Kaliganj 

Naknsipara 

Kissengunge 

105,887 

65,477 

42,777 

52.792 

66,719 

37,681 

— 5*7 
+ 3*1 
+ 14*5 
+ 12*7 
+ 6*6 
+ 15*4 

— 6*1 

— 17*6 

— 13*4 

— 5*6 

— 0*1 

Ranaghat Subdivision 

317,077 

- 5 6 

- 4 6 

Ranaghat 

Santipur 

Ohakdaha 

76,144 

49,559 

91,374 

— Vo 

— 8*2 
- 7*48 

— 8*4 

+ 0-1 

— 4*0 

Kushtia Subdivision ... 

486,368 

+ O 7 

+ 64 

Kushtia 

Nowpara 

Daulatpur 

Kumarkhali 

113,499 

143,934 

84,053 

1-44,882 

+ 7*2 
+ 2*2 
— 0*1 
— 4*7 

+ 10*7 
+ 2*5 
+ 4*2 

4- 8*4 

yieherpur Subdivision 

348,134 

+ 3 4 

- 05 

Meherpur 

Karimpur 

Gangni 

Tehatta 

73,865 

HVl.944 

79,467 

93,348 

+ 6-3 
— 5*5 

H- S*5 
+ 7'7 

— 3*0 
+ 3*9 

— 2*3 

— 2*2 

Chuadanga Subdivision 

351,589 

+ 3'7 

- 3*5 

rhuadanga 

Damurhuda 

Alamdanga 

Jibannagur 

57,151 

69,503 

91,231 

36,704 

+ 1*6 
+ 9*6 

4- 1*7 
+ I ’5 

- 8*1 

4- 0*5 
— 0*2 
— 9*9 


* The mortality was so high m some of the villages in Knmwkhuli in 1897 when I was Magistrate of 
he district that I suspected the presence of plague. A special inspection was made by the Civil burgeon 
vho reported that the deaths were due to a bad outbreak of malarial fever. 
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relief afforded by Government was eminently successful in preventing loss of 
life, and the deaths reported in the years 1896, 1897 and 1898 were less numer- 
ous by nearly 50 per cent, than those of the preceding triennium. The statistics 
were tested, but the results showed that the reporting was quite as accurate as 
usual, and the fact that during the same period the reported births exceeded by 
7 per cent, those of the previous three years, points to the same conclusion. 

113. The net result of the present census is an increase of 23,383 persons 
or T4 per cent. The Ranaghat subdivision in the south of the district shows a 
loss of 5’ 6 per cent., or 1 per cent, more than that recorded ten years ago. 
The Ivrishnagar thana, in the head-quarters subdivision which adjoins this tract, 
has also lost ground, though not quite to the same extent as in the previous 
decade. The whole of this tract is, as has been already noted, malarious and 
unhealthy, and its continuous decline must be ascribed mainly to this cause. 
The decadent condition of the weav- 
ing industry of Santipur may also 
have contributed to the falling off 
in that direction. Calcutta and the 
mills in its neighbourhood attract 
immigrants from this neighbourhood, 
but the total number of Nadia-born 
settlers in Calcutta 


Population. 

1901* 

1S91. 

l 

Males. ! Females. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual population 

S'27,509 1 839,982 

802,147 

841,961 

Immigrants 

3t>,226 28,784 

35,498 

37,447 

Emigiants 

71,160 1 52,577 

77,696 

57,255 

Natural population 

868,443 1 S63,775 

1 

844,345 

861,769 


and the 

24-Parganas was less in 1901 than it had been ten years previously. The district 
has lost by migration during the decade to the extent probably of about 1 
per cent. 

The two eastern thanas of the head-quarters subdivision, Hanskhali and 
Kissengunge, show the greatest increase of any in the district. These thanas 
lie in the hollow across which the floods of the Bhagirathi sweep whenever the 
great Lalitakuri embankment in the Murshidabad district gives way, and they 
suffered severely in the floods of 1885 and 1890, The population of Kissen- 
gunge was stationary in 1891, while that of Hanskhali showed a great decrease. 
In the two thanas together, the present figures represent a very slight improve- 
ment on the population recorded twenty years ago. The only other part of the 
district that shows a satisfactory rate of progress is the line’ of thanas stretching 
through the centre of the district from Kaiiganj to Kushtia, which corresponds 
very closely to the area in which famine relief operations were found necessary. 
This area, taken as a whole, is probably at the present time the healthiest 
part of the district. The decrease in Kumarkhali, in the north-east, is due to 
malaria which, as will be seen further on, has caused an even greater loss of 
population in the adjoining parts of Jessore and Faridpur. The falling off 
in Karimpur to the north-west is less easy to explain. 

114. The district of Murshidabad is bisected from north to south by the 

Bhagirathi, the ancient course of the Ganges, and 
ibshidabab. the character of the country on the two banks is 

very different. East of this river the soil is lowlying and alluvial, and forms a 
part of the old delta. It is fertile, but is liable to be flooded by the spill of the 
Bhagirathi and other rivers, to prevent which numerous embankments have at 
various times been erected.* The climate is damp and malaria is prevalent. 
On the western side, the land is high and undulating; the soil is a hard clay on 
which winter rice alone grows well, and the climate is comparatively dry. The 
Bhagirathi is more than a mere physical boundary. It was the ancient dividing 
line between Rarh to the west and Barendra to the east. West of the river 
Hindus predominate, while to the east Muhammadans are more numerous. 
The population is comparatively dense on the eastern side of the river, but 
is sparse in the central portion of the Rarh country. Shortly before 1881 
the Burdwan fever spread to the district, and devastated not only the 
lowlying waterlogged eastern tract, but also the elevated country to the 
■west. For some years the death-rate was exceptionally high, and the 
growth of the population was checked, the variation between 1872 and 1891. 


* the most important is tlie line of embankments along the left bank of the Bhagirathi. The propriety 
of maintaining all these embankments has often been called in question. The land that would otherwise 
be Hooded is thereby deprived of its supply of fertilizing silt, and the rivor, being confined to its bed, 
deposits its silt there, and thus gradually raises itself above the level of the surrounding country. 
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being barely 2 per cent. Since 1891 there has been a great improvement 
and "the death-rate has fallen considerably, especially in the Rarh country, 
which is reputed to be the healthiest part of the district. The reported birth- 
rate has been higher than in most other parts of Bengal and in 1899, it exceeded 
48 per 1,000, a ligure which shows that the vital statistics of the district have 
attained a fair standard of accuracy. According to these returns the excess of 
births over deaths during the eight years 1892 — 1900 exceeds 98.000. The 
gradual decay of the silk and indigo industries has affected the prosperity of 
the people, and in 1897 the district was visited by famine. The distressed 
area comprised the tract east of the Bhagirathi and a small strip in the Kandi 
subdivision, but relief operations were not found necessary on so large a scale 
as elsewhere. The scarcity had no apparent effect on the death-rate which was 
considerably lower in 1897 than in any other year of the decade, except 1898, 
while the average birth-rate of 1897 and 1898 was higher than that of any 
other consecutive two years. Except for the famine year, the crops have been 
generally good, and the condition of the cultivators is satisfactory. 

115. The present census shows a net increase of 6*6 per cent, but there 

are considerable local variations. 


Thana. 

Popcia- 
! TIOS. 

Percentage of 
VARIATION. i 

1 

j 1901. 

1 

j 1391—1901. 

! 1351—1691. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,333,181 


+ 19 

Sadar Subdivision 

47 1,962 

+ 37 

+ 25 

Sujaxanj 

Goratiazar 

Berhampore 

Burwa 

Daul.tbazar 

Hariharpara 

N oada 

Gowas 

Jalangi 

9,377 

12,021 

24,897 

74,413 

37,342 

57,181 

51,817 

88,944 

116,465 

- 0'3 
+ 0'02 
+ 37 
+ 8-3 

- 42 
t 39 
+ 6‘2 
+ 39 
+ 3*2 

+ 12*7 j 

- 4’3 * 

- 0*3 ! 
f 1-1 j 

- 1*4 

- 3’6 | 
+ 2*5 

-r 9’0 
+ 4*0 

Lalbagh Subdivision 

193,978 

+ e-s 

- 1-2 

Shahanagar 

Manullabazar 

Asanpur 

Bhagwangola ... 

Sagardighi ... 

Kalianganj 

25,300 

1*2,327 

14,723 

56,092 

37.07S 

4:7,558 

— 1S‘9 
— 18'6 
+ *6 
+ 4*7 
+26-0 
+26-3 

+ 17*4 
+ 110’4 

- 9*3 

- 6*3 
+ 5*5 
+ 1*3 

Jangipur Subdivision ... 

334,191 

+ 5-4 

+ 41 

Raghunathganj 

Shamshirganj 

Suti 

Itiwan sarai 

Mirzapur 

73,509 

88,849 

64,432 

61,640 

45,761 

+107 
+ 11-9 
- 6-4 
+ 1-5 
+ 9'3 

- 9'8 
+ 14-0 
+ 4-5 
+ W3 
+ 23 

Kandi Subdivision 

334,053 

+ 124 

+ 0’6 

Kandi 

Barwan ... 

Khargaon 

Bharatpur 

Gokaran 

31,924 

69,806 

63,772 

121,947 

46,604 

+12*5 
+ 9‘8 
+ 13*9 
+11-6 
+ 16’ 7 

- 1*7 
+ 3’5 
+ 3’6 
+ 1*0 

— 5*8 


Two tracts have sustained a loss of 
population, viz., Suti thana in the 
Jangipur subdivision, and the 
country bordering on the left bank 
of the Bhagirathi from Azimganj to 
Berhampore, including Manullabazar, 
Shakanagar, Sujaganj and Daulat- 
bazar. Suti is surrounded by pro- 
gressive thanas, and the falling-off 
is due probably to temporary causes 
connected with the movements of 
the Ganges. A good deal of land 
has been washed away and thrown up 
on the opposite bank of the river in 
the Malda district, and this has led to 
a considerable amount of emigration. 
The other tract has been decadent 
ever since 1872. It is to a great 
extent urban, and its prosperity has 
been steadily declining. Trade has 
been diverted to other channels, and 
the ivory work and bell metal manu- 
factures for which it is noted have 
become less profitable. The Lalbagh 
subdivision was closed for some years, and this also must have had some effect 
in reducing the population. The prosperity of this locality, moreover, is closely 
connected with the fortunes of the Nawab whose circumstances have not 
been improving. The earthquake of 1897 overthrew a great number of buildings 
which the people have not been able to replace, and the untouched ruins give to 
the visitor an uncomfortable impression of neglect, decay and poverty. Through- 
out the rest of Eastern Murshidabad there has been a fair increase, which is 
greatest in Raghuuathganj in the north, and in Burwa in the extreme south. 

In this part of the district as a whole, 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

lmmigiantfi 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

653,346 

35,848 

38,469 

655,967 

679,838 

35,248 

49,227 

684,817 

i 

005,065 

44,843 

39,981 

600,803 

645.2H 
35,429 
41,911 ; 
1 051,763 | 

1 1 


the rate of growth is 31 per cent. In 
Western Murshidabad, on the other 
hand, it amounts to 12*9 per cent. In 
no thana in the latter tract is it less 
than 9, while in Sagardighi and 
Kalianganj it amounts to 26 per cent. 
These thanas, which are still very 
sparsely populated, attract a large proportion of the immigrants from 
Birblium and the Sonthal Parganas. Sagardighi showed a fair increase at the 
two previous enumerations, but Kalianganj was almost stationary in 1891, 
while in 1881 it showed a decrease of 11*7 per cent. The thana that has 
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progressed most rapidly since 1872 is Shamshirganj, which is nearly 50 per 
cent, more populous than it then was. During the last decade the district has 
lost by migration more than it has gained but the changes have not been very 
great, and have probably not affected the rate of growth by more than 1 per cent. 
b 116. The conditions adverse to health that exist in the south of Nadia 

prevail over almost the whole of Jessore. The banks 
Jessoee - of the rivers are higher than the country behind 

them, and depressions are thus formed between the main watercourses, lhe 
drainage of these depressions was always difficult, and it has now become almost 
impossible owing to the silting-up of the mouths of the rivers and drainage 
channels. Stagnant swamps are thus formed, while good drinking water is 
scarce and the homesteads are enveloped in dense jungle. 1 he district 
has long been notoriously unhealthy, and it was here that cholera first appeared 
in a violently epidemic form in 1817.* Here, too, twenty years later, originated 

that terribly fatal kind of fever, subse- 
quently known as u Nadia,” and then 
as “ Burdwan,” fever, which decima- 
ted the population of the country 
from Jessore westwards as far as the 
Vishnupur subdivision of Bankura. 
The first known outbreak occurred 
near Muhammadpur amongst a body 
of some six hundred prisoners work- 
ing on the road from Jessore to 
Dacca. In 1843 the epidemic 
seemed to disappear, but it again 
broke out in 1846 and spread as 
has already been described. At the 
present time this malignant type of 
fever is not noticeable, but a milder 
form is very prevalent, and although 
the mortality is not sufficiently 
striking to attract attention, it is 
silently and relentlessly at work, 
destroying many and sapping the 
vitality of the survivors and reducing 
their fecundity. The soil of Jessore 
is fertile, but the crops during the 
decade have not been very good. 
The condition of the cultivators 
appears, however, to be satisfactory, 
and they have benefited by the rise 



POPULA- 

TION. 

Percentage op 
variation. 

1 1901. 

1 

1891-1901. 

1881—1891. 

DISTRICT TOT AT ... ! 

1,813,155 

-40 

-26 

Sadar Subdivision 

561,243 

-5-6 

-5-3 

Jessore 

Kaliganj 

Eagharpara 

Gadkhali 

Manirampur 

Keshabpnr 

146,689 

81,285 

54,256 

60,751 

142,278 

76,583 

- 7*5 

- 2*1 

- 5*9 

- 46 

- 4*9 

- 7*5 

- 5*6 

- 6-9 

- 98 

- 5*5 

- 3*8 

- 3-0 

Jhenida Subdivision 

304,899 

-23 

-4-5 

Jhenida 

Kotehandpur 

Salkopa 

84,680 

40,287 

179,932 

- 5‘8 

- 2*5 

- 0'4 

-12-3 
- 6‘1 
+ 0-4 

Hagura Subdivision 

277J81 

- 85 

+3-4 

Magura 

Muhammadpur 

Salikha 

149,889 

83,031 

44,461 

- 9'7 

- 8'5 

- 4'3 

+■ 4-3 
+ 8-3 
- 8-0 

Jf avail Subdivision 

352,281 

+ T1 

+62 

>’ arail 

Loha^ara 

Bar Kalia 

154,171 

112,611 

85,499 

4- 1*7 
- 2*5 
+ 49 

+ 0-1 
+ 11 ’2 
+ 11*7 

Bangaon Subdivision ... 

317,352 

- 39 

-8-7 

Bangaon 

Mahesbpur 

Sarsha 

Gaighata 

106,619 

99,282 

68,199 

43,252 

- 4'6 

- 3-6 

- 2‘9 

- 4 '4 

- 7*4 

- 8*2 
-11*1 
- 9 ’7 


of prices. There was some distress in 1897, and a few thousand rupees were' 
expended in helping the very poor, but regular relief operations were not 
needed. The decade has been consistently unhealthy and the returns of vital 
statistics for the nine years ending with 1900 show an excess of deaths over 
births aggregating 70,934. 

1 17* The census of 1881 brought out an apparent increase in the popula- 
tion, but this is attributed by the Magistrate (Mr. Hallifax) to the inaccuracy of 
the census of 1872. In 1891 there was a decrease of 2*6 per cent., and this has 
now been followed by a further decline of 4 per cent. In the head-quarters 
subdivision the loss of population is about the same as in 1891, and it is consi- 
derably less m Jhenida and Bangaon; it is greatest in Magura (8*5 per cent.) 
where there was an improvement of 3'4 per cent, in 1891. The only subdivision 
which shows a slight advance is Narail in the south-east. The great falling-off 
m Magura is due to the prevalence of malarial fever, which has caused such a 
marked diminution in the population of the adjoining thanas of Kumarkhali in 
Isadia, and Fangsa, Balia-kandi and Bhushana in Farid pur. The subdivision 
has the advantage of better drinking water (from the Gorai and Nabaganga) 
than any other part of the district except Narail, but malaria is not dependent 

in a miMeTendemic^fom! ° D P “ ge> * 179 ~ 183 ' The disease fead previously been known, but only 
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on the drinking water; and Muhamadpur, where the great fever epidemic 
. ===== ===== — first broke out, lies within the limits 


Population. 

| 1901. 

1891. ! 

Male. 

Female. 

j Male. 

j 

t Female. , 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

914,025 
24,485 1 
43,775 
933,315 

899,130 

2*2,551 

27,359 

903,938 

941,331 
24,o S3 
57,814* 
975,066 

■ ( 

1 947,493 1 

27,837 j 
36,49 J*| 
956,146 i 


♦Corrected figures. 


of this subdivision. 

The above changes in the popu- 
lation are practically independent 
of migration. The total amount of 
inter- district movement is small 
and immigrants and emigrants have 
alike decreased in number since 1891. 


NORTH BENGAL. 

118. The district of Rajshahi is composed of three entirely distinct tracts. 

The first, or Barind, is elevated and undulating. 

A,s4il!1 ' The soil is a stiff red clay or quasi-laterite, and, 

where not cultivated, is covered with brushwood interspersed with large 
trees, the remains of extensive forests. The only crop that can here be grown 
is winter rice. The population, though once plentiful, is now sparse. The 
climate is healthy. This tract comprises the whole of Godagari, the greater 
part of Tanor, Manda and Mahadebpur, and the north of Singra. The Gangetic 
thanas, Rampur Boalia, Charghat and Lalpur, form another well-defined area. 
It has a grey sandy soil and a variety of crops are grown. The level is relatively 
high, and the climate is moderately healthy. The population is fairly dense 
and includes a considerable number of landless labourers w r ho were originally 
attracted by the silk industry. The remaining thanas, Naugaon, Bagmara, 
Puthia, Panchupur, Nator, Singra and Burigaon, constitute the third area, 
a swampy depression, waterlogged and abounding in jhils. The rivers 
that once drained it have been cut in halves by the Padma, and their 
mouths have been silted up. The soil is a black loam, and is most fertile. But 
malaria is very prevalent, especially during the winter months, and the death- 
rate is high. The population, however, is dense except in Singra, which 
divides with thana Raiganj in the Pabna District the distinction of containing 
the Chalan bil, the largest sheet of inland water in Bengal. This tract may 
be again subdivided into areas growing and not growing ganja. The former 
category includes the Naugaon and Panchupur thanas which supply the whole 
of Bengal with ganja. The crop is a most profitable one and is a great attrac- 
tion. The land is here somewhat higher and the drainage less obstructed than 
elsewhere in this group of thanas. 

119. During the nineteen years between 1872 and 1891, the population of 
the district as a whole was almost stationary. The thanas to the north and west 
increased rapidly, while those in the centre and south declined. The latter part 
of the district suffered so terribly from fever that in 1883 and 1884 Rajshahi 
held the first place in the list of fever-stricken districts. The unhealthiness 
still continues, and the annual reports of the Civil Surgeon are most depressing. 
In seven out of the last ten years it has held a place amongst the six most 
feverish districts in Bengal, and in 1892 and 1893 it stood at the top of the list. 
In only two years of the decade, 1897 and 1898, did the reported births exceed 
the deaths. These years were comparatively healthy owing to the low rainfall 
which caused many of the shallower bils to dry up. The crops have been good 
since 1897, but prior to that year they had been short for several years in 
succession. The famine did not touch this district, though the people suffered 
from the high prices due to scarcity elsewhere. The condition of the cultivating 
classes is said to be satisfactory, especially in the Naugaon Subdivision. The 
decade, however, has seen the practical extinction of indigo cultivation in the 
district, and the decline of the silk industry has impoverished silk- worm rearers 
and silk-workers and the cultivators of the mulberry. 

120. The net result of the last ten years in the district as a whole is a 
s ]ight increase of 1*6 per cent. As on previous occasions, there has been 
an° increase in the Barind and in the ganja-growing thanas and a decrease 
in the centre and south of the district. The most progressive thanas are 
Naugaon and Mahadebpur, both of which have been growing rapidly 
during the whole of the last thirty years. Manda, in the Barind, and Panchu- 
pur, in the Naugaon Subdivision, also show a considerable increase. The 
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720,717 

719,289 ' 

720,345 

Immigrants 
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Godagari is 

gration of Santals and other tribes 
continues. Bagmara thana shows an 
increase for the first time since 1872, 
and Puthia and Lalpur, though they 
have again declined, have done so 
at a far less rapid rate than on pre- 
vious occasions. In Nator, Burigaon, 
Charghat and Boalia, on the other 
hand, the decrease is greater now 
than it was in 1891. There seems to 
be little ground for expecting any 
early improvement in the condition 
of the central and southern part of 
the district. Since 1872 the popula- 
tion has decreased by 12‘8 per cent., 
while that of the thanas in the Barind 
and in the ganja-growing tracts has 
grown by 2r6 and 59'3 per cent., 
tracts owe a great deal of their development to 
districts in the case of the Barind, and from other 
parts of Rajshaln itself, chiefly from 
Puthia, Baghmara and 2S T ator, in 
the thanas where ganja is grown. 
The total number of immigrants 
from other districts has increased 
by more than 9,000 during the 
decade, but it is very uncertain 
how many have come to stay. A 
great many are palki-bearers, earth-workers and field labourers who visit 
the district during the cold weather and leave again before the rains set 
in. Probably not more than a third are permanent settlers. Of these, the 
great majority are Santals, Mundas and Oraons who have made clearances in 
the jungles of the Barind. The zamindars allow newly-cleared land to be held 
rent-free for the first three or four years, and this exactly suits the taste 
of these unsophisticated aborigines, who do not mind the physical labour in- 
volved in breaking down the jungle, but have a very great aversion to the 
payment of rent. They remain until rent is demanded and then move on, 
leaving the land they have brought under cultivation to be occupied by the 
less hardy and less industrious Hindu cultivators who would shrink from 
undertaking on their own account the irksome task of reclamation. 

121. The whole of Dinajpur is alluvial, with the exception of four or five 
^ . thanas in the south of the district which lie in the 

Barind. The surface is here elevated, undulating 
and well drained, and even in the alluvial parts of the district the proximity 
to the foot of the hills and the consequent greater speed of the rivers has 
given the country a more rapid slope than is the case further south, and 
it is thus far better drained. In spite of this the district was for many 
years exceedingly unhealthy, and in 1878 a Committee was appointed to 
enquire into the causes. The only remedial measure adopted was a scheme for 
draining the neighbourhood of the chief town. The census of 1881 showed 
a gain of barely 1 per cent, which was more than accounted for by the greater 
accuracy of the enumeration. The district continued to be unhealthy for some 
years longer, but it then took a turn for the better, and in 1891 there was an 
increase of rather less than 3 per cent., of which, however, a considerable part 
was due to immigration. Since 1891 the health of the district has continued to 
show some further improvement, but it is even now far from satisfactory, and 
malarial fevers are still very prevalent. In every year of the decade, Dinajpur 
has been one of the six districts with the highest recorded mortality from fever 
but this may be due in part to the greater accuracy of the returns, as its reported 
Dirtli rate is exceeded in only two districts in the Province. A comparison of 
the baths and deaths reported during the nine years 1892-1900 shows a net 
excess of 21,080 births. The crops have been good on the whole. There were 
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partial failures in 1891 and 1897, und the scarcity in the latter year was aggra- 
vated by the high prices which prevailed throughout India. The good harvests 
of subsequent seasons have restored the prosperity of the cultivators, but they 
are wanting in industry. The Magistrate says : — 


“They are an idle lot. In spite of the fertility of the soil, the low rates of rent, and the 
opening up of the country by railways, their material condition is still much the same as it 
was many years ago. The reclaimers of jungle and waste land, a large portion of the reapers 
during harvest time, the coolies, the domestic servants, the skilled labourers, such as carpenters, 
etc., the wholesale traders, all, or nearly all, come from other districts. The standard of 
comfort of the ordinary cultivator is low. He is content with a house which can but in- 
differently protect him and his family from stress of weather, and he does not possess any 
warm clothing for the winter. The standard of comfort has not shown any tendency to rise 
during the last ten years. The people are improvident and spend a large amount of money 
every year in buying useless articles of rural luxury at the fairs held all over the district 
during the dry months.” 


Population. 
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1891. i 

1 1 

I 

j Male. 

] Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Actual population 

1 823 972 

743.10S 
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Immigrants 
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51,2 '4 ; 

[ 66,i»l2 

46,024 

Emigrants 

6,420 

8.773 

[ 16,946 

16,735 

Natural population 

| 751,603 

700,667 | 

j 725,314 

C7S.9U1 


122. During the last decade the population has grown by 84,510 or 5'7 per 

cent., but this is to a great extent due 
to immigration from, other districts. 
The increase in the immigrant popu- 
lation is nearly 20,971, but this, of 
course, does not represent the real 
number of new arrivals. There were 
already 1 12,000 immigrants in 1891, 
and at the assumed annual death rate 
of 40 per 1,000, about 45,000 new settlers must have come to the district during 
the decade to keep up this number. A further immigration of 2,486 persons 
yearly, or of about 25,000 during the decade, would be necessary to produce 
the excess of 20,000 immigrants recorded at the present census. There "is some 
uncertainty as to the actual number of emigrants in 1891* but in any case the loss 
by fresh departures during the decade cannot well have exceeded 6,000. These 
figures indicate a net gain owing to migration of about 64,000 persons, which 
leaves less than 21,000, or say If per cent., as the gain due to the excess of 
births over deaths. This result agrees very closely with that indicated by the 
returns of births and deaths. I have discussed this matter at some length, not 
because it is claimed that a very close approximation to the true growth of the 
population has been arrived at, but because the volume of immigration is here 
exceptionally large and the mere percentage of increase in the population 
actually enumerated in the district thus differs to an unusual extent from that 
indicating the true growth. Moreover, where a district has so long been deca- 
dent, it is specially desirable to know whether the conditions adverse to health 
still continue or not. 

123. An examination of the figures for individual thanas shows, as was to 

be expected, that the increase is most 
rapid in the south of the district, 
especially in Patnitala, Patiram, 
Chintaman and Nawabganj. These 
thanas lie in the Barind. Magni- 
ficent tanks and scattered bricks 
afford ample evidence of a consider- 
able population at some former 
period but at the present time the 
country is very sparsely inhabited, 
and it is for the most part covered 
with scrub jungle. About fifty years 
ago it occurred to the manager of a 
Government estate that the waste 
land might be reclaimed if Santals 
were imported and settled there. 
The experiment was made and 
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* In 1891 more than 10,000 persons eensused in the Sonthal Parganns were returned as born in 
Dinajpur. '1 here would seem to have been some mistake about this. There is no known trend of emigra- 
tion, fiom. Diuaipur to tho Sonthal Parganas, and a movement on sueU a scale as this could not have 
escaped observation. At the present census only 67 persons in the Sonthal Parganas returned Bmajnur as 
their birthplace. The Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Parganas is of opinion that the birthplace 
table of 1891 for that district is quite unreliable. 
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proved such a success that the influx has continued ever since. The total 
number of Santals in the district now amounts to 74,101. Their lead has been 
followed by a few Mundas and Oraons from Ranchi. The zamindars welcome 
the advent of these hardy pioneers, but they do not usually take any active 
steps to import them, as they are of a roving disposition and readily move on 
to fresh clearances on other estates. Outside the Barind the Santals seem averse 
to settling and the increase in the population is consequently smaller. The 
only thana showing a decrease is Ranisankail, The opening of the Bihar 
section of the Eastern Bengal Railway does not, so far, appear to have bad much 
effect in developing the tract through which it runs, and both Raiganj and 
Dinajpur show a less rapid rate of increase than the thanas on either side of them. 

124. Jalpaiguri comprises two distinct tracts, viz., (1 ) the regulation portion 

which was formerly a subdivision of Rangpur. 
alpaiguei. This tract includes thanas Jalpaiguri, Rajganj, 

Titalya, Boda and Patbgram, all of which lie west of the Tista, except the last 
which is an enclave of the Kuch Bihar State; (2) the Western Duars, taken from 
Bhotan after the war of 1864-65, comprising the thanas of Damdim, Mainaguri, 
Dhupguri, Falakata and Alipore, all east of the Tista. The regulation tract has 
been long settled, and except in the north, it has a fairly dense population. The 
non-regulation thanas, on the other hand, were very sparsely populated when 
first acquired. The former tract is decadent, while the latter is very progressive. 
Its two western thanas, Damdim and Mainaguri, contain much land very 
suitable for the cultivation of tea. The first garden was opened in 1874, and 
others followed so rapidly that in 1881 there were 55 tea estates with 6,230 
acres under tea. In 1891 there were 79 gardens with 35,683 acres of tea, 
and in 1901, 103 gardens with 76,158 acres. Apart from the tea gardens, the 
settlement of land for ordinary cultivation is progressing rapidly ; the rates of 
rent are very low, and cultivators are attracted not only from the thanas west 
of the Tista, but also from Rangpur and the Kuch Bihar State. 

The census of 1872 was not very accurate, even in the regulation part of 
the district, and for the Western Duars an estimate by the Settlement Officer 
was accepted in lieu of a detailed enumeration. There were also various changes 
of jurisdiction between 1872 and 1881, and the effect of the.-e on the population 
was not ascertained. It is thus impossible to give an accurate idea of the 
variations that took place between 1872 and 1881. So far as the figures go, the 
population of the district as a whole rose by nearly 40 per cent., and that of the 
Damdim and Mainaguri thanas was more than nine times as great in 1881 as it 
was in 1872. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Forrest), however, calculates 
that the population of the district in 1872 must have been at least 70,000 greater 
than that returned at the census in which case the growth of the district 
between that year and 1881 would be only about 16 per cent. 

125. During the next ten years the registered increase was 17'2 per cent. 
1 he regulation poition of tue district showed a loss of 3*5 per cent., which was 
shared by all thanas except Jalpaiguri, where an advance of 10 percent, was 
recorded. The Western Duars continued to show a phenomenal rate of 
development, especially Damdim, Dhupgari and Falakata. Since 1891 the area 
under tea has more than doubled. The industry has now fallen upon hard 
times and its further development has been checked, but the effect of this will 
not be apparent until 1911. The settlement of lands in the Duars for ordinary 
cultivation has continued to progress. The crops have been good and the 
growing demand for labour has been met, as in previous years, by extensive 
importation from other parts of the Province. AmoDgst the natives of the 
district the landless labourer does not exist. There have been considerable exten- 
sions of the Bengal Duars and Kuch Bihar State Railways, and a workshop has 
been opened in connection with the former, employing nearly 1,000 workmen. 
1 here have been no specially serious outbreaks of epidemic disease, but fever 
is always prevalent, and m eight out of the ten years the district has figured 
amongst the six districts with the highest recorded mortality from fever in the 

rovmce. 1 ne births reported by the police have exceeded the deaths only in 
our years, and on the average the deaths have outnumbered the births by 
near y 3 per 1,000 per annum. Even if we allow for a slightly more 
detective registration of deaths than of births the natural population must 
still he slightly decadent. The registered mortality is greatest in the Duars 
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where the reported deaths give an average of 39'9 per 1,000 compared with only 

33*1 in the regulation tracts. The 
birth-rate, on the other hand, is here 
34*3 per mille, as against 33*3 in the 
Duars. 

126. The census of 1901 shows 
that the population has grown by 
15*6 per cent. The rate of progress 
has fallen slightly but the actual addi- 
tion to the population is greater than 
it has ever been before.* The 
regulation tract is still decadent, 
while the Western Duars have again 
made a great advance. The most 
progressive thana on this occasion 
is Alipore, followed by Falakata 
and Dhupgari. Damdim, which showed the greatest development in 1891, 
has increased far less rapidly during the last decade, owing probably to the 
fact that there was less scope for further expansion. Most of the land 
suitable for tea had been taken up prior to the last census. Throughout the 
district the variations in population are due almost entirely to migration, which 
accounts alike for the falling-off west of the Tista and for the rapid growth 
of the population east of that river. The western thanas are the more 
healthy, and they, if any, would show an increase if migration were left out 
of account. These, however, are the thanas where alone a loss of population 
has taken place, and it is clearly due to the movement of the population within 
the district from west to east which has been going on since 1881, and probably 
from a much earlier date, and will doubtless continue so long as the supply of 
culturable waste in the Western Duars remains unexhausted, unless in the 
interval the zamindars reduce their rates to the level of those payable on the 
Government estates in the Duars. There is also a slight balance against 
these thanas in the migration between them and Siliguri in the Darjeeling 
district. 

127. In the Duars, on the other hand, the natural population has probably 

declined, and the whole of the in- 
crease is due to the growth of the 
immigrant population. There are 
now 188,223 immigrants in the dis 
trict, compared with 143,922 in 1891, 
and most of them were enumerated in 
the Duars. The proportion borne by 
the foreign-born to the total popula- 
tion in each thana in the Duars is 
noted in the margin. It is highest in Falakata, 
where more than half the inhabitants were born 
outside the district. About half of the immi- 
grants are tea-garden coolies from Chota 
the Sonthal Parganas. Many of 
The number of settlers 
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28 
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38 
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40 
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are 

Nagpur and 
these stay permanently. 

from Kuch Bihar and Rangpur is less than it was 
in 1891 ; many of the older settlers have died, 
and the new-comers have not been sufficient to re- 
place them. Assuming the death-rate amongst the immigrant population to be 
40 per 1,000 per annum, an annual supply of nearly 6,000 new-comers would be 
needed to keep up their original number, and of nearly 5,000 to raise it to the 
present figure. The countervailing loss owing to departures from the district 
has been very small, and the net gain on account of migration must have 
considerably exceeded 100,000. The district-born population has increased 
from 552,856 to 616,583, but this is due not so much to the excess of births 
over deaths as to the fact that the ranks of the district-born are swelled by 
the children of immigrants who have made their homes in the district. Ihere 
were 60,613 immigrant females in the district in 1891, and if the births amongst 

* I assume that the Deputy Commissioner’s estimate of the 1872 population is correct. If the eensus 
figures be taken, the increase between 1872 and 1881 was greater than that between 1821 and 1901. 
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them were at the rate of 80 per 1,000 yearly, this alone would account for a 
great part of the increase that has taken place. 

128. Darjeeling consists of three distinct tracts, viz., (1) the thanas of 

Darjeeling, Jorbangala and Kurseong, i.e., the 
Dabjeelisg. whole of the hills except the Kalimpong outpost; 

most of this was ceded by the Eaja of Sikkim iu 1835; (2) the Kalimpong 
outpost taken from Bhutan in 1865; and (3) the Terai, i.e ., the Siliguri thana, 
annexed from Sikkim in 1850. 


At the time of its cession, the first mentioned tract was almost wholly 
under forest, and it is said that there were not twenty resident families in the 
whole area.* Its rapid growth is due partly to the establishment of the hill 
stations of Darjeeling and Kurseong and partly to the development of the tea 
industry. The first garden was opened in 1856, and proved such a success that 
within thirty years the greater part of the cultivable area was under tea. Exclu- 
ding the municipality and cantonment, more than two-thirds of the population 
is resident on the tea gardens. The Kalimpong outpost contains only one or 
two gardens, and the greater part of the area is reserved for native 
cultivation. Five-sixths of the inhabitants are settled on the Government 
Mfis mahals. The aborigines of Kalimpong are Lepchas and Limbus, but many 
Nepalis are now settling there. The Terai contains a number of tea plantations 
along the foot of the hills, but there are also extensive areas under ordinary 
cultivation, and the tea-garden population is barely one-fifth of the total. 

The hills, including Kalimpong, are very healthy, and the death-rate is 
comparatively low. The Terai, on the other hand, is notoriously malarious, 
and the mortality is always very heavy. In the district as a whole there was 
an increase of 63 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 and of 43 per cent, in the 
next decade, but the rate of expansion was far more rapid in the hills than 
in the plains. In the former the growth in these nineteen years was 222 
per cent., while in the Terai it was only 52 per cent. The census of 1872 was 
admittedly inaccurate, and in 1881 also there were probably a good many 
omissions, especially of women, owing to the alarmist rumours that were spread 
amongst the ignorant hill men. The census of 1891, on the other hand is 
believed to have been very accurate, and some part of the difference between 
that and the previous enumerations must be set down to the greater accuracy 
of the work, but even if liberal allowances are made for the errors on previous 
occasions, it is still clear that the growth of the population during these nine- 
teen years was phenomenal. 

129. During the last ten years the health of the hilly part of the district has 
been normal. In Siliguri, however, the mortality, always high, has been excep- 
tionally heavy. The recorded deaths for the decade as a whole give an average 
death-rate of 59’8 per 1,000 per annum, and in 1900 it exceeded 71 per 1 000 
The average birth-rate, on the other hand, was only 19*4 per annum. ’The 
ordinary crops have been good, and in Kalimpong the number of settlers 
has been rapidly increasing. There is a great demand for labour of all kinds 
and wages are far higher than in any other part of Bengal. As observed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, there is no district in the Province where the people 
are so well off. The tea industry, however, on which the growth of the district 
mainly depends, has been passing through a serious crisis. Prices have fallen 
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# This however seems doubtful. In the course of enquiries made re. ardin.r th7 nil . 75 i , 
disappearance of the Lepchas it was stated to me that many of the hill-slopes n u w occlipiedYy %a 
were formerly the sues of Lepeha villages. p L j .w- garden* 
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land is rapidly being brought under cultivation by new settlers, chiefly from 
Nepal. In Darjeeling and Jorbangala there has been a fair growth, and the 
tea gardens in this tract have added 5,000, or more than 12 per cent., to their 
population since 1891. In the Kurseong subdivision the tea-garden popula- 
tion has been slightly reduced, but the loss has been more than counterbalanced 
by the growth of the town of Kurseong and by new settlers for ordinary 
cultivation. Of the decrease of 2,464 persons in the Siliguri thana, about two- 
thirds is accounted for by the fact that in 1891 a large number of temporary 
immigrants were employed there in the construction of a road. The tea 
gardens have added 11 per cent, to their population, but the settlers in the 
khds ‘incih&ls have decreased by nearly 5 per cent. Having regard to the heavy 
death-rate, the loss of population in this thana must have been far greater than it 
is but for immigration from outside. If we accept the recorded death-rate as 

correct and raise the birth-rate from 
19*4 as reported, to 25 per 1,000, 
the annual decrease, but for immigra- 
tion, wou'd, at the rate of 35 per 
1,000, exceed 2,500. There must 
thus apparently have been an immi- 
gration to the thana of more than 
25,000 persons. This supposition is 
corroborated by the returns of birthplace which show that no less than 36,907, 
or 52 per cent, of the inhabitants of the thana were born elsewhere. 

The total volume of immigration is less than it was in 1891, but the 
foreign-born still number nearly half the total population of the district, A 
very large proportion of them are permanent settlers on the tea gardens and 
Mas mahdls. The earlier immigrants are gradually dying out and their place 
is being taken by their children born in Darjeeling; the reduction in the 
foreign-born population, therefore, merely means that the flow of fresh 
immigrants is growing less and not that it has ceased altogether. If there had 
been no new settlers since 1891 the number then enumerated would have fallen 
to about 91,000, or 32,000 less than the actual strength of the immigrant 
population. These figures indicate an average annual arrival of some 4,000 
new-comers. The corresponding loss by emigration is inappreciable. 

130. The soil of Rangpur is fertile and the population is very dense 

compared with other districts in North Bengal. 

EisopcE. a wave of unhealthiness swept over the district 

some time before 1872. Between that year and 1891 malarial fever was 
very prevalent and the district lost more than 4 per cent, of its population. 
The thanas that suffered most before 1881 were Rangpur, Mitapokhur and 
Pirganj in the centre of the district. In 1891 these three thanas taken together 
recovered some of their losses, but there was a general decadence in all 
the thanas to the east and north of them and in Badarganj which adjoins them 
on the west. The death-rate from fever was very high throughout the decade, 
and there were frequent outbreaks of cholera which was imported by coolies 
passing through the district en route for Assam. The prevalence of malaria 
was attributed at the last census to the obstruction of the old drainage channels 
south and west of the Tista. The greatest loss of population occurred in the 
thanas on the north-east of that river, but there can be no doubt that the 
drainage is obstructed throughout the district. 

Since 1891 there has been a great improvement in the health of the people, 
and the births reported by the police since birth registration was introduced in 
1892 have exceeded the deaths by more than 29,000. T he crops on the whole 
have been good, and even in 1897 the distress was comparatively slight. No 
relief works were found necessary, and the amount distributed in charitable 
doles was very small. Railway communications have been greatly improved. 
The Gaibarda subdivision has been rendered more accessible by the lme run- 
nino- from Santahar to Fulchari on the Brahmaputra; the Kuch Bihar Railway 
has been completed on the north ; the railway to the Jalpaigun Duars running 
from Lalmonir Hat through the north of the district has been opened, and the 
Tista river has been bridged. These operations have not only opened out tne 
country, but they brought many labourers into the district, some of whom were 
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1891. 

Male. ! 

Female 

Male, i 
1 

Female. 

Actual population .. ' 

133,005 ' 

116,112 

1-2!, 0J6 [ 

100. 2 GS 


71, 2^9 : 

53,11-2 

78,978 , 

58,079 

Emigrrnts 

3,128 

2,566 

3.298 , 

1,526 

Natural population 

64,344 1 

65,376 

47,366 i 

43,7 15 
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still there at the time of the census. Speaking of the prosperity of the people, 
the Magistrate {Mr. P. C. Mittra ) says : — 

“ The material condition of the people has greatly improved during the last decade. They 
generally reap good harvests, and now derive larger profits than formerly by selling jute and 
tobacco, owing to the facilities for export afforded by the new lines of railway. Agricultur- 
ists may now be seen using umbrellas and other imported things which were formerly con- 
sidered luxuries. They are now better fed, better clothed and better educated. It is true 
that they are sometimes in difficulties on account of failure of crops owing to deficient 
or excessive rainfall, but they very soon recover, as the land is very fertile and rents are 
lower than in Central Bengal.” 


The earthquake of 1897 did a great deal of damage to roads and buildings, 

i f i a n povfo i tt 4-lu u 4* ifa o-PPonfc! ti raro olfr\o»of V»ot» It arm -Pn 1 T 4- C£LU96(1 


but it is not certain that its effects were altogether harmful. It 
marked changes in the level of the country and it is possible that it has improved 
the drainage. The Magistrate reports that since the earthquake malaria 
has abated, and his opinion derives some support from the vital statistics 
of the district according to which there were 190,883 deaths during the three 
years 1898 to 1900 compared with 223,034 during the previous triennium. 

131. The census shows a net increase of rather more than 4 per cent., and 

the population is now almost exactly 


Population. 

19ul. 

1 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 1 

1 j 

Actual population 
Immigrants . . 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

1,125,109 

80,420 

26,692 

1,027,381 

1,029,072 

28,996 

27,470 

1,071,546 

1,061,812 ! 1,003,652 ! 
43.070 j 14,188 
38,679 ' 36,085 

1,057,421 j 1,025,549 \ 

l ! 


x x . j 

what it was thirty years ago when the 
first census was taken. This result 
is due in a great measure to immigra- 
tion, and if this were left out of 
account the increment would not 
much exceed 1 per cent. This, 
though small, may perhaps be taken 


as showing that the general opinion regarding the improvement in the health of 

the district is well founded, in which 


Thana. 

1 Popula- 

! TIOS. 

Pebcektage OF 
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1901. 

j 1891-1901. 

i 

1881-1891. J 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

2,154,181 

+ 

43 

- 15 

Sadar Subdivision 

058,291 

+ 

18 

- 29 

Rangpur 

142,033 

+ 

7*5 

4- 6*1 

Mahiganj 

106,382 


3*4 

— 14*9 

Kaliganj 

151,611 

4- 

1*7 

— 4*1 

Badarganj ... 

94,704 

+ 

8*0 

— 11 

Mitapokhur 

93,648 


5*7 

4- 0*2 

Pirganj 
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4- 

28 

— 1*6 

Xitphamari Subdivision 

461,314 

+ 

3 0 

4- 0 4 

Nilphamari 
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4- 
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+ 2*2 
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2*5 


Jaldhaka 

167,462 

+ 

1*8 

4- 0*6 

Kurigaon Subdivision 

514J92 

+ 

13 

- SO 

Knrigaon 
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4 ‘8 


Barabari 

125,678 

4- 

4 3 

— 6*2 

Nageshwarl 

142,010 

+ 


— 8*2 

Ulipur 

190,605 

+ 

1*8 

— 3*4 

Haibanda Subdivision ... 1 

520,184 

+ 

12 2 

4- 2 8 

Gaibanda 

200,779 

+ 

14*7 


Gobindaanj 

234,183 

+ 

16*0 


Sundarganj 

85,222 


1*6 

— 5*3 


case a marked increase may be looked 
for in 1911. The greatest expansion 
has occurred in the Gaibanda sub- 
division where it is due partly to the 
advent of the railway, and partly 
to its comparative salubrity and to 
the extension of jute cultivation, 
which has attracted settlers from the 
unhealthy thanas to the north-west, 
and also from Pabna and Mymen- 
singh. Nilphamari shows a fair rate of 
growth, due in part to the railway 
settlement at Saidpur and the flour- 
ishing trade centre at Darwani, and 
in part to .the healthiness of the 
locality and the extension of sugar- 
cane and tobacco cultivation. The 
only thanas which show a marked 
decadence are Mitapokhur which lost 
heavily between 1872 and 1881, 
Mahiganj, where the decrease in 1891 
was greater than in any other part 
, , , , . a A ... . of the district, and Kurigram, where 

it seems to be due chiefly to diluvion aud to outbreaks of cholera which is said to 
be imported by coolies passing through the subdivision on their way to Assam. 

. ogra, is a small district, but it is one of the most prosperous in 
Bogba. Bengal. The soil is fertile and the great majority 

. °t the inhabitants are sturdy, industrious and proli- 
fic Muhammadans. It is bisected from north to south by the Karatoya. East 
of that river the land is alluvial and lowlying and is subject to annual inunda- 
tions. On the west the surface is somewhat higher and towards the north-west 
the soil is a hard clay and is covered, where not reclaimed, by a thick under- 
, rus , . 18 m ^ act a P ai 'f of the Barind or old tertiary formation already 

described m the accounts of Kajshahi and Dinajpur. The district appears to be 
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more healthy than either Rajshabi to the west or Rangpur to the north. The 
drainage is somewhat better and malaria is less prevalent. It is only along the 
bank of the moribund Karatoya, and especially in the towns of Bogra and 
Sherpur, that serious unhealthiness exists. Between 1872 and 1881 the popula- 
tion grew by 6*5 per cent., and this was followed during the next decade by a 
further increase of 11*2 per cent. The great general prosperity of the district 
is shown by the fact that on both occasions every thana in the district shared 
in the general improvement. 

“Since 1891,” says the Magistrate, Mr. Sen, “there has been no disaster 
of any kind, either in the shape of famine or pestilence, to impede progress. 
There was some scarcity in 1897, but there was no loss of life and local help 
sufficed to allay it. The inhabitants are well off, and most cultivators hire 
foreign labour at the time of reaping and sowing. Wages are high and the 
local people will rarely condescend to work as coolies.” The opening of 
the railway from Santahar to the Brahmaputra towards the close of the decade 
promises to still further increase the prosperity of the district, and a great 
amount of produce is already being exported by means of it. The earthquake 
of 1897 overthrew most of the brick buildings in the towns of Bogra and 
Sherpur, including the Government offices, and struck a serious blow at the 
prosperity of Sherpur town which was already decadent; but otherwise no 
serious harm was done. The vital statistics show a net excess of about 30,000 
births since 1892, and the Bogra and Sherpur towns and Sherpur thana are the 
only places where the registered deaths have outnumbered the births. 

133. The census of 1901 shows a further increase of 11*8 in the 


Percentage 
of variation. 


1891-1901. | 1881-1891. I 


= _ ==== _ ========= ^^ population, and again every thana in the 

percentage ' district contributes to the general result. 

Tiias Population °* variation. The growth is greatest in the Panchabibi 

1901 i 89 i-m. i 18 S 1 - 1891 . thana in the Barind, which adjoins the 

__J — ! highly progressive thanas of Patiram 

BBnrc.nHzl.Mm •«« .... “ nd Patnilala in Dinajpur and it. 

j | development is due to the same cause, 

Bogra ... 2 oS,ioi + 6 ' 2 , + 93 viz., the clearance of the jungle by immi- 

sibganj _ ... 76,522 +i3*4 +i3*9 errant bantals and Mundas, who remain 

Khetw 61,477 + 11 - 2 , + le i only so long as the landlord demands no 

sherpur ... 54,032 + ti | + 7 5 1 rent, and then move on elsewhere with 

Dhuncte 79 , .o + j | their portable huts, leaving the land 

— 1 already reclaimed to be occupied by the 

settled cultivators of the district. The thana is sparsely populated compared 
with the rest of the district, and there is still ample room for further expansion. 


The next most progressive thana, Dhunote, presents a complete contrast to 
Panchabibi, as it is already the most densely populated part of the district. 
The soil is a grey sandy loam of great natural fertility and it receives annual 
deposits of silt from the Jamuna. The principal crop is the highly profitable 
jute which finds a ready market at Serajganj, on which the numerous water 
channels which intersect it converge. It lies along the bank of the Jamuna and 
the climate is good. Very similar conditions prevail in Sibganj and Sbariakandi, 
but here jute is less extensively grown. The smallest increase is in the Bogra and 
Sherpur thanas. These are less healthy than the rest ; Sherpur in particular is 
jungly and the silting up of the Karatoya has led to obstructions in the drainage. 
As already observed, the vital statistics of this thana show an excess of deaths 
over births. Bogra thana is already somewhat densely populated, but in 


Sherpur the population is sparse. 

134. The variations above noticed are due in the main to natural causes. 


- — 

1901. 

1891. 

Population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

437,349 

22,358 

S,l37 

423,128 

417,184 

13,539 

7,619 

409,264 

391,632 

36,653 

6,301 

361,280 

I 

372,829 

17,921 

5,908 

360,816 


and more than twice as many from Bihar 


There is a considerable immigration 
from Pabna and Rajshahi on the 
south and south-west, and some emi- 
gration to Rangpur and Dinajpur on 
the north and north-west. There 
are about 5,000 immigrants from the 
Sonthal Parganas and Oliota Nagpur 
id the United Provinces, The former 


1 
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are mostly settlers in the Barind, while the latter are nearly all temporary visitors 
who carry palkis, dig earth and serve as field labourers during the dry months. 
Since 1891 the number of immigrants has fallen off, especially those 
from Rajshahi, Chota Nagpur and the Sonthal Parganas, while the number 
of emigrants is greater. It is thus probable that although the immigrants 
exceed the emigrants very nearly in the ratio of 5 to 2, the balance of migra- 
tion during the decade under review has not been very much in favour of this 
district, and the greater part of the improvement that has taken place may 
be attributed to natural causes. 

135. The head-quarters subdivision, which forms the south-western half of 

Pabna, like the adjoining portion of Rajshahi, is an 
AB1,A ‘ area of silted up river-beds, obstructed drainage and 

marshy swamps. It is fertile, but abounds in old villages surrounded by jungle, 
and malaria is very rife. From 1880 to 1884 it shared in the excessive 
mortality from fever that distinguished the Rajshahi district during these 
years. The Serajganj subdivision, on the other hand, resembles the neighbour- 
ing half of Bogra. It is lowlying, but except in Raiganj the drainage is not 
impeded by the high banks of dead rivers. It thus receives the benefit of an 
annual deposit of silt from the Jamuna, but at the same time, when the 
floods subside, the water readily flows off and does not stagnate as it does 
further east. The climate is consequently far more healthy than that of the 
south-western half of the district. Jute is the main crop and the people are 
very prosperous. Apart from the climate and the fertility of the soil, the varia- 
tions in the population depend largely on fluvial action. The district lies in 
the angle formed by the confluence of the Padma and the Brahmaputra, or 
Jamuna as it is here called. Both these rivers, but especially the latter, are 
constantly oscillating, cutting away land in one direction and adding it in 
another. For a series of years one bank is gradually cut away and the other 
added to, and then for another series of years the opposite process goes on. 

The census of 1881 showed an increase in all parts of the district, 
especially in the Dulai thana, where it was probably due to alluvion. Then 
came the fever epidemic in the south-west of the district and during the early part 
of the next decade there was a very heavy mortality. The Padma cut away its 
northern bank and spread over the country, leaving in many parts a deposit of 
sand that effectually checked cultivation. At the same time the Jamuna 
washed away a considerable area in the Mathura thana. The result was 
that at the end of the decade the population of the head-quarters sub- 
division was less by IT per cent, than it was at the beginning. In Serajganj 
none of these adverse conditions prevailed and the population grew by 
8*3 per cent. 

136. During the decade that has just passed the circumstances have been 
very similar to those of the previous ten years. The south-western part of the 
district has been uniformly unhealthy and the vital statistics show an excess of 
deaths over births in every thana. In Serajganj, on the contrary, the public 
health has been good and in every thana, except Raiganj, where the figures 
approach equality, the births greatly exceed the deaths. In the head-quarters 
the process of erosion is still going on. The Padma has caused some further 
diluvion in Dulai and a considerable portion of Mathura has been cut away 
by the Jamuna and thrown up on its opposite bank in the Dacca and 
Mymensingh districts. Owing to the difficulty of defining a village with 
precision, it is impossible to lay very much stress on variations in the number of 
inhabited villages, but it is none the less significant that in this thana the 
number has fallen since 1891 from 257 to 216. Further north the river 
has been making amends for these ravages, and in the Shahzadpur and 
Serajganj thanas extensive chars have been formed which are now sufficiently 

high to admit of cultivation and permanent habitation. The crops have been 
good m most years of the decade, especially in Serajganj. In 1897 there was 
a partial crop failure, but the only tract at all seriously affected was a small 
a r ^ )u ^^ square mil les between Sara and Pabna with a population of 
'b . • Test woiks were opened, but the demand for employment was very 
trifling and no regular relief works were found necessary. 
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1891-1901. 

1381-1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,430,461 

+ 43 

+■ 3 9 

Sadar Subdivision 

586,749 

— 21 

— ri 

Dulai 

170,882 

— 7-2 

+ 0*9 

Pabna ... ... 

197,973 

+ 63 

— 1‘8 

Mathura 

8S,?44 

— 6-3 

— 6-6 

Chatmohar ... 

129,350 

— 38 

+ 0‘6 

Serajganj Subdivision ... 

833,713 

+ 94 

+ S-J 

Serajganj ... 

264,180 

+ 10*9 

+ 8'6 

Shah/.adpur ... ... 

261,896 

+ 8-8 

+ 9*2 

Raiganj 

110,368 

+ 11-6 

+ 7*1 

Ulapara 

197,263 

4- 7-2 

+ 7-1 


population of the district as a whole, 
the resultant of a further fall of 2-1 
per cent, in the head-quarters, and a 
further increase of 9-4 in the Seraj- 
ganj subdivision. In the former 
tract all the thanas show a decrease 
except Pabna, which includes Sara. 
The growing importance of this 
place as the terminus of the northern 
section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway has here led to a rapid 
growth of the population. The deca- 
dence elsewhere has already been 
sufficiently accounted for. In Serajganj the greatest development has taken 
place in Raiganj where the so-called Bunas are at work clearing jungle. The 
immigration of Santals and other aboriginal tribes has not greatly increased 
since last census, and as the number of births only slightly exceeds the 
number of deaths, it is probable that there has been a movement to this thana 
of ordinary cultivators from other parts of the district to take up land 

cleared by these pioneers, but 
vacated by them as soon as rent was 
demanded. Some natives of Saran 
and Champaran have also settled 
down in this thana as cultivators. 
The number of immigrants and 
emigrants alike has decreased since 
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1891. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

709,396 

711,065 

677,252 

633,971 

Immigrants ... 

34,158 

14,882 

37,710 

15,790 

Emigrants 

39,917 

24,388 

46,216 

27,977 

Natural population ... 

715,155 

720,571 

685,758 

696,158 


1891, and it is not probable that the movements that have taken place during 
the decade have had much effect on the population. The losses on the one 
side would seem to have been nearly balanced by the gains on the other. 

138. The Mahananda river flow's through Malda from north to south and 
M divides it into two nearly equal parts which present 

‘ alX>1 ' very different characteristics. West of the river 

the soil is alluvial and comparatively low and a great deal of it has been 
subject to fluvial action in very recent times. The Ganges once washed the 
walls of Gaur, but it now flows sixteen miles further east. Except between 
Gaur and the Mahananda where there are extensive undrained swamps, 
the land on this side of the Mahananda is very fertile and admirably adapted 
for the cultivation of rice, mulberry and the celebrated Malda mangoes. The 
eastern half of the district lies in the Barind, and has a high undulating 
surface and a stiff clay soil. It once bore a dense population, but is now very 
thinly inhabited and is covered with thorny tree-jungle locally known as kdtdl. 
It is well suited to the growth of winter rice and it is now being rapidly opened 
out in the manner already described in the case of Dinajpur, Rajshahi and 
Bogra. Towards the south, in Nawabganj, the land becomes alluvial and here, 
as in the other portions of the district bordering on the Ganges, the cultivable 
area varies according to the trend of the river. 

Between 1872 and 1881 there was an increase of n-0 in the district 
population. Nawabganj, Kharba and Ratua showed a rapid expansion, but the 
southern half of the tract west of the Mahananda was found to contain fewer 
inhabitants than it had done at the earlier of the two enumerations. This 
w T as attributed to the prevalence of malarial fevers during the latter half of 
the decade. During the next ten years the district prospered greatly. The 
opening out of the Barind thanas by Santdls which had barely com- 
menced in 1876,* made great strides, especially in Gajol and Old Malda. 
There was also a great growth of population along the south of the district 
which was attributed to the advent of Musalman cultivators from Murshidabad, 
on the other side of the Ganges. Since 1891 the general health of the 

* In the Statistic Account of Malda, which was issued in this year, it is stated that “some efforts 
are being made to reclaim the borders of the jungle. But little progress, however, has been made, for 
the ravages of wild beasts of all kinds cause great devastation, and the population is both scan-y and 
un progressive.” 

i2 
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district has not been satisfactory. 


Thahas. 

POPULA- 

TION. 

— ~ 

Percentage or 

VARIATION 

1901. 

1991-1901. 

1881-1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL ... 

8*4,030 

+ 8'6 

+ 14' 5 

Gnmssbtapur ... 

60,316 

+ 6'6 

+ 7*0 

English Bazar... 

9.1,449 

— 6*2 

+ 135 

Nawabganj ... . . 

73,393 

— 1-6 

+ 12*3 

Kaliachak 

148.201 

+ 14-3 

+ 12-0 

S’ bran] 

127,906 

+ 11*2 

+ 12-5 

Khnrba 

70,810 

+ 10-4 

+ 8*5 

Batua 

68,742 

+ 7*8 

+ 330 

Tulsihatta 

48,134 

+ 3 

(a) 

Old Malda 

72,348 

+22-9 

+ 15 2 

Gajol 

79,776 

+ 25*0 

+ 17*5 

Manikchak 

43,955 

— *3 

(6) 


(fl) 
( b ) 


Included in Kharba. 
Included in Batua. 


Cholera was rife in several years, and in 
1 900 there was a specially bad out- 
break in English Bazar. Malarial 
fever generally breaks out on the 
cessation of the rains, and in six 
years out of the last ten the district 
has been amongst the six with the 
greatest reported mortality from fe- 
ver ; in 1899 it headed the list with a 
recorded fever mortality of 41-7 per 
1,000. In spite of this, the vital 
statistics for the last nine years show 
an excess of births over deaths of 
nearly 2U,000. The crops on the 
whole have been good and there has 
been no famine. The cultivation of 
jute is extending, and the agricultural community is well off. 

139. The increase in the population during the decade has been 8*5 per 
cent. The thanas that have grown most are Old Malda and Gajol in the 
Barind where Santals are still settling in large numbers. In 1891 there were 
19,457 immigrants from the Sonthal Parganas, and there are now no less than 
42,575. The number of Santals in the district is 52,126, compared with 
20,989 ten years ago. There were then only 7,869 female immigrants and there 
are now 21,180. In spite of the great development that has taken place 
during the last twenty years, these two thanas are still the most sparsely in- 
habited in the district, and unless something unforeseen happens, they will 
probably continue to grow rapidly for many years to come. The next most 
progressive thanas are Kaliachak and Sibganj in the south-west of the district 
where new chars have attracted a number of Muhammadan cultivators from 
English Bazar and Nawabganj and from Murshidabad on the other side of the 
river. English Bazar shows a considerable decrease which is attributed partly 
to declining trade, partly to unhealthiness, including several outbreaks of 
cholera, and partly to migration to the adjoining thanas. The slight falling off 
in Manikchak and Nawabganj is due probably to diluvion. Since 1891 the 
immigrants have increased from 86,124 to 97,887, while the number of emi- 

grants has fallen from 32,699 to 

26,764. If allowance be made for 
deaths amongst the migrants enumera- 
ted in 1891 the district would ap- 
pear to owe considerably more than 
half of its total increase of popula- 
tion to immigration, and the amount 
to natural growth is probably not 
quite 4 per cent. 

The Kuch Bihar State is a lowlying waterlogged plain, the whole 
of which has at one time or another been subject to 
fluvial action. Major Colvin, the Superintendent 
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417,118 
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140. 


Kuch Bihab. 


of the State, says: — 


“.It i s intersected by several large rivers, but except in the cold weather when they are 
at their lowest, it is impossible to get any fall from the surrounding country to the rivers. 
Even in the cold weather the fall to the bed level of the rivers is very small, and any 
attempt to cut drainage channels to tbe rivers would lead in the rains to an inundation rather 
than to tbe drainage of the area they might be constructed to serve. The State generally is in 
fact hopelessly waterlogged. In the rains it is not uncommon to see the wells overflowing. 
'Ihere can be no doubt as to the general unhealthiness of the State.” 

The census of 1881 disclosed a gain of 13’1 per cent., but much of this 
seems to ha\e been owing to improved methods of enumeration. The census of 
1872 was taken by the Settlement Department and was spread over more than 
three months. Ten years later there was a loss of 3*9 per cent., due mainly to 
the unhealthiness of the climate, and, to a smaller extent, to emigration. The 
only thana that showed an increase was Fulbari in tbe north-east of the State. 
There was a severe epidemic of cholera in 1891, and fever has always been 
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present. The condition of the people in other respects is satisfactory. They 
get three crops a year, and if one falls short, they have the others to fall hack 
upon. There was scarcity in 1892 and 1897, but it did not amount to famine, 
and in other years the outturn has usually been good. The opening of the 
Kuch Bihar State Railway and the Bengal-Duars Railway has done much to 
develop the resources of the country and has greatly facilitated the disposal of 
produce of all kinds. 

141. If only the climate were more salubrious, a rapid expansion might 
be expected, but, as matters stand, the unhealthiness of the climate has more 
than counterbalanced the productiveness of the soil, and the recent census 

shows a further decline of 2 per cent. 


Thanas. 

Population 

1901. 

Percentage op 
variation. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

STATE TOTAL 

566,974 

-SOS 

- 3 9 

Kotwali 

121,609 

- 4*4 

- 4*0 

Dinhata 

143.900 

- 20 

— 5*5 

Mekliganj 

50,203 

- 1*0 

- 2*2 

Haldibari 

37,641 

+ 9*9 

— 1*7 

Mathabhangtt 

140,183 

- 3‘5 

— 6*7 

Fulbari 

7S.43S 

— 1*5 

+ 3*7 


The 


only than a that can boast of an 
increase is Haldibari. This is the 
principal centre of the jute trade and 
is yearly growing in importance. It 
is on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and it enjoys with Mekli- 
ganj, the reputation of being the 
healthiest portion of the State. The 
falling-off is greatest in the head- 
quarters thana, where it is due not only to unhealthiness, but also to migration 

to Fulbari; the figures for the last 



| 1901. 

1891. 

Population. 

! Mate. 

1 

Female. 1 

j Male. ■ 

1 

; Female. 

1 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

| 801,382 

.. I 27.8S4 

.. I 16,761 

. j 290,259 

1 

265, 592 

1 64159 
15,782 
261,415 

302,457 

1 27,990 

24,962 
j 290,429 

276,411 

19,219 

21,199 

278,391 


census 
large 


Sikkim. 


moreover included several 
gangs of labourers employed 
on public works. There has been 
a decrease both of immigrants and 
of emigrants since 1891, especially 
of the latter, and the net result seems 
to be a slight gain of nearly 15,000 
persons. These variations which have occurred are therefore due mainly to 
natural causes. 

142. Sikkim has been described as the catchment area of the head-waters 

of the Tista. It lies between the Singilela and the 
Chola Ranges, and is bounded on the west by Nepal, 
on the north and north-east by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhotan, and on the 
south by the district of Darjeeling. By the treaty of Titalya in 1817, the inde- 
pendence of Sikkim, which the Gurkhas had begun to menace was guaran- 
teed and the settlement of Nepalese in Sikkim was thus prevented from that 
date until 1889. In the latter year the aggression of the Tibetans led to a war 
which was succeeded by the more active intervention of the British Government. 
A Political Officer was appointed ; communications were greatly improved by the 
construction of roads and bridges, and the settlement of Nepalese was permitted 
in certain parts of the State. These measures were followed by a rapid 
development of the country. Settlers from Nepal flocked in and the land 
revenue, which was Rs. 29,294 in 1891, rose to Rs. 61, 879 ten years later. 
The census of 1891 indicated a total population of 30,458, and this has now 
grown to 59,014, an increase of 93’7 per cent. The enumeration of 1891, 
following as it did so soon after the introduction of British methods of 
administration, was admittedly incomplete, and some of the increase must be 

ascribed to the greater accuracy of the present 
census. The two main indigenous castes, Lepchas 
and Bhotias, now number 7,982 and 8,184 (includ- 
ing 7,253 Sikkim-Bhotias), as compared with 5,762 
and 4,894, respectively, in 1891. The climate is 
good ; there have been no serious epidemics; the 
people have been prosperous, and they are naturally 
very prolific, the crowds of children being a very 
striking feature of every Sikkim hamlet. But even 
so, it is impossible that these tribes should have 
developed to the extent the above figures would 
indicate in the short space of ten years. The bulk 
of the total increase, however, is in the immigrant 
population Of the total inhabitants, no fewer than 22,720 or 38*5 per cent, 
were born in Nepal. There was no return of birthplace in this State in 1891, 
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TOTAX NCiIBBR IN — 

Caste or tribe. 

1901. 

1891. 

_ t 

Khambu 

9,668 

3.9S3 
3,356 
2,867 
2,931 
829 
1,670 
901 
729 
287 | 
1 

Limbu* 

Murmi 

5,936 

5,267 

Gurnng 

Khas 

Kami 

Mangar 

Newar 

Lamai 

3,260 

2,838 

2,445 

1.S18 

838 


-The Limbus are natives of Sikkim as 
well as of Nepal, but they are shown in this 
category as their increase is probably due 
mainly to immigration fiom the other side 
of the boundary. 
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but there can be no doubt that the majority of these immigrants must have 
come in since that year. The caste return at that census was very rough, but 
a comparison of the figures for some of the main Nepalesecastes shows how 
greatly they have increased in number. There is still a great quantity of waste 
land fit for cultivation, and it is probable that for many years to come the 
population will continue to grow at a very rapid rate. 

EAST BENGAL. 

143. The Dacca district is one of the most favourably situated in Bengal. 

Lying between the Jamuna and the Megna, and, 
X,ACCA ‘ watered by numerous other streams, it is blest with 

a pure and abundant supply of water. The greater part of the district 
lies low and is flooded every year ; but after tiie rains the flood water is 
drained off, and leaves the land enriched with a thick deposit of silt, while 
in the absence of large stagnant marshes it is very free from malaria. Jute is 
very extensively grown and yields a handsome profit to the cultivators. 
North of Dacca, towards the Mymensingh border, the character of the country 
changes. The surface rises and becomes undulating, and a stiff clay takes the 
place of the alluvium. This part of the district is still somewhat sparsely 
populated, but it is now rapidly being opened out by various Mongoloid tribes : 
the main crop here is the winter rice and, unlike other parts of the district, 

its success is dependent solely on 
the rainfall. More than three- 
fifths of the people are Musalmans, 
who are hardier and more prolific 
than their Hindu neighbours. A 
large proportion of the popula- 
tion derives a livelihood from 
fishing in the great rivers which 
adjoin the district, and boatmen 
from Dacca are to be found on 
every waterway in the Province. 
The Bikrampur pargana in Munshi- 
ganj, where Ballala Sena once held 
his Court, is the great home of 
many respectable and well-to-do 
families, and its sons are to be 
found all over Bengal and Assam, 
holding appointments under Gov- 
ernment or in private service, or 
practising as pleaders in the courts. 
The jute industry attracts numer- 
ous natives of Biharand the United 
Provinces, and many of the domestic servants, street coolies, palki-bearers, &c., 
also come from up-country. 

144. In these circumstances a rapid growth of the population is but 
natural. In 1881, and again in 1891, an increase of more than 14 per cent, 
was recorded, and this has now been followed by a further gain of 10’6 per 
cent. The slight diminution in the rate of progress is not to be attributed 
to any falling-off in the prosperity of the people or in the healthiness 
of the district. The crops and the public health have alike been good during 
the decade; even in 1897 there was no crop failure, and the only sufferers 
were people with small fixed incomes who felt the pinch of the high prices 
caused by the famine in other parts of the Province. The riparian tracts 
are subject to changes by the action of the rivers, especially those on the 
Padma, in the manner described in paragraph 135. There is thus from 
time to time a considerable movement of the riparian population from one 
side of the river, where land has been diluviated, to the other, where new chars 
have been thrown up. Since 1891 the Padma has cut away a considerable 
area along the western boundary of the district, especially in Nawabganj 
and Harirampur, and has thus checked their growth. Moreover, the 
population in sopae parts is already so dense that further progress at the 
rapid rate which prevailed prior to 1891 is impossible. Munshiganj thana, 
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which showed an advance of 20'2 per cent, in 1891, has now grown by only 
10-2 per cent., but even this rate of expansion is extraordinary, having regard 
to the fact that the thana has a density of 1,526 persons to the square mile. 
Narayanganj, with 1,362 persons to the square mile, has increased 14'3 by 
per cent., compared with 33 2 per cent, in 1891. The circumstances of Raipura, 
Rupganj, and Srinagar are very similar. The rate of increase is con- 
siderably less than in 1891, but even now it is very high, having regard to the 
great density of the population, which, in Srinagar, reaches the extraordinary 
average of 1,787 per square mile. In the part of the Manikganj subdivision, 
south and west of the Dhalesvari the quality of the land is said to be deteriora- 
ting. The district has also lost 


Population. 

1901. 

1831. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Act 1 al population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

1,312,417 

56,767 

94,842 

1,350,492 

1,337,105 

28,532 

33,646 

1,342,21S 

1,187,739 
68,9 >3 
80,506 
1,199,342 

1,207,691 

32,938 

27,956 

1,202,709 


by migration. Immigrants now 
number only 85,399, compared 
with 101,841 ten years ago, while 
the number of emigrants has risen 
from 108,300 to 128,381. This 
would indicate a net loss of nearly 
45,000 if the whole of the migra- 
tion were of a permanent nature, but the great excess of male emigrants seems 
to indicate that the majority of them are only temporarily absent. 

145. Until the beginning of the last century the main channel of the 
Mymensinoh. Brahmaputra flowed through the middle of the 

Mymensingh district, and although it now passes 
along the western boundary and the old Brahmaputra has shrunk to a mere 
fraction of its former volume, there is still a marked difference between the 
country on either bank. The people to the east of it resemble those of Sylhet 
in their dialect, social customs, and observances, while those to the west are like 
the inhabitants of Pabna, Faridpur and Dacca.* To the east the country is 
intersected by marshes or haors where large herds of buffaloes are grazed in the 
cold weather. In the rains the whole country is submerged, except the crowded 
village sites which are artificially raised above the ordinary flood level. The 
general elevation of the country west of the old Brahmaputra is higher, and it 
contains a great part of the formation known as the Madhupur jungle, which 

stretches northwards from the boun- 
dary of the Dacca district almost 
as far as the town of Mymen- 
singh. The climate is generally 
salubrious, and the Durgapur thana 
at the foot of the Garo Hills alone 
has a bad reputation for its un- 
healthiness. The soil is rich and 
large areas are under jute, the most 
profitable of all the main crops. 
The great majority of the inhabi- 
tants are prolific Muhammadans. 
The census of 1881 showed an 
increase in the population of 29’9 
per cent. ; but a great deal of this 
must have been due to the inaccu- 
racy of the enumeration of 1872. 
The next decade resulted in a fur- 
ther gain of 13'4 per cent. Since 
1891 there has been no crop 
failure. In 1896 the rice crop was 
short, but this was compensated for 
by a good yield of jute. The 
public health has been fairly good. 
Cholera was more prevalent than in the previous decade, and there was 
a comparatively high death-rate in 1895, 1899 and 1900, but even in these 


_ 

Popcla- 

Percentage op 


TlON. 

VARIATION. 

Thana. 




1901. 

1891—1901. 

1881—1391. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

3,915,06 S 

+ 13 8 

+ 13 6 

Sadar Subdivision ... ... 

977,476 

+ 14-6 

+ 14 6 

Nasirabad 

Phulbaria 

Ghafargaon ... 

264,753 

110,347 

162,454 

115,773 

+ 14-4 
+ 19*0 
+ 15*6 

+ 10*4 
+ 26'0 
+ 19'1 
} + 8*6 
+ 22-1 

Nandail 

Jswarganj 

Phnlpnr 

160,560 

163,689 

+ la‘1 
+ 17-7 

Ketrafiona Subdivision ... 

574,771 

+ 71 

+ 113 

Netrakona 

Kendua 

Durgapur 

271,037 

189,421 

114,313 

+ 8*6 
+ 10 6 
— 1*2 

+ 20'2 
+ 9*2 
— 0-6 

Jamalpur Subdivision ... 

673^98 

+ 16*1 

+ 16 3 

Jamalpur 

yalitabari 

282,477 

99,352 

145,067 

+ 15-9 
+ 16-0 
+ 11‘9 

+ 16-2 
+ 24-5 

luwanganj 

Sherpur 

146,502 

+ 21-2 

+ 1*6 

Tangail Subdivision 

970,359 

+ 13 9 

+ 143 

Tangail 

Kalinati 

Gopalpur - 

467,730 

230,807 

271,702 

+ 10-6 
+ 10*4 
+ 19*4 

+ 18*2 
+ 28-3 
+ 4*4 

Kishorgan) Subdivision ... 

719,184 

+ 1T8 

+ 111 

Kishorsanj 

297,378 

* 101 

+ 12*3 


154,3*7 

+ ll-o 

+ 1 ®'5 

Dajitpur 

267,419 

+ 14-2 

( + 9'4 


* Under the Muhammadans the tract west of the old Brahmaputra belonged to Sirkar Bazuha, which 
included also portions of Bajshahi, Bogra and Pabna, while that to the east of this river was included in 
Sirkar Silhat. 
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years the births outnumbered the deaths. The average of the returns for the 
decade shows a yearly excess of births over deaths amounting to 10 per 1,000. 

146. The result of these favourable conditions is a further addition to 
the population, exceeding that of the preceding decade, though it represents a 
slightly smaller percentage of increase. The only tract which has not shared in 
the general advance is the swampy terai in Durgapur, the unhealthiness of 
which has already been alluded to. This thana was slightly decadent in 1891, 
and the small increase of 1881 appears to have been due to the inaccuracy of the 
previous census. The adjoining thanas in Sylhet are equally unhealthy. 
Further west the country at the foot of the Garo Hills seems less injurious to 
health, though it is more suited to the residence of people of Garo origin than to 
that of the ordinary Bengali. The thanas in this tract all show a great develop- 
ment, especially Sherpur, which has a larger proportional increase than any 
other thana in the district. Then comes Gopalpur on the Padma, where the 
growth may be due partly to the formation of new chars, and then the 
sparsely populated thanas in the Madhupur jungle, Ghafargaon and Phulbaria, 
where the Koch Mande and other aboriginal tribes are pursuing their congenial 
task of converting the forest into cultivated fields. 

There has been an increase of 13,020 immigrants, and of 5,785 emigrants 

since 1891. The former include 
36,891 persons from the United 
Provinces, and 18,604 from the 
Patna Division. A large propor- 
tion of these are merely temporary 
visitors, employed in earth-work, 
palki-bearing, domestic service, 
and the like. They form their 
matrimonial connections in their 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. . Female. 

Male. Female. 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

Emigrants * 

Natural population 

i 

2,014.903 ; 1,900,263 
92,760 | 32,250 

43,971 ! 34,594 

1,973,016 j 1,902,607 

! 

7 

1 

1,738,616 1,683,570 
78,783 | 23,207 

43,577 ; 31,203 

1,753,410 : 1,691,566 


uiatiiimiuiai VyUJLixicVyblUiJS 111 LJLieir 

own country, and have no permanent effect upon the population of the district. 
. e net gam by migration since 1891 has been less than 17,000 and forms an 
inappreciable proportion of the total variation in the population. 

147. The whole of Faridpur is an alluvial formation. To the north 
Faeidfur. and east the land is comparatively high, but in 

. , , , , . the south the whole country is one vast marsh 

intersected by ^strips of high land along the banks of the numerous rivers that 
once flowed through the tract. The inhabitants are mostly Chandals 
(i amasudras), who build their houses on the river banks or on mounds 
rom twelve to twenty feet in height laboriously thrown up during the drv 
months when the water disappears. The main crops are jute and a lone- 
stemmed variety of winter rice which grows as the flood increases and will 
thrive in any depth of water provided that it does not rise too suddenly. 

ubject to this condition the higher the water rises the better; the silt deposit 
is proportionately increased, the sewage and other impurities which collect 

in 7! - C ° d Wea ! are m ° re com P letel y removed, and there is less difficulty 
i w? ta i m | ng ' Potable water during the winter months. These marshes are 
™ nla ^ / tead ; I 7 being silted up. and a constantly growing area is being 

bot’dary of ^ ^ ^ ^ ™'“>-easS 

dary ot the district and here changes are constantly taking place 

a re' formed are& * ar8 dlluviated > while at other times extensive accretions 

e tormed. l n recent years accretions have been the order of the day and 

notably Sibchar and Bhanga, are believed to possess an area 
considerably m excess of that with which they Lre credited in the records of 
the Survey Department. The western boundary is formed by the Gorai and 

brought n down n ’t ie WhiC ' h aS ° rds an7 ° utlet much of the wat er 

coSrativeTv hil 1 ^ 1 ?* tl,e ^ P art of tlie «on, -ben the 

channel' Yf- ° ? ie Brahma P utra prevents an exit by the ordinary 

first census “tT ? V bee , n .Rowing steadily since the time of the 
Mr K (' Da *<• matenaI condition of the people” says the Magistrate, 
Lit 1S L Very 6°od- Wealth is very equally distributed, and 
or by fishino- er Vho 1*7 P 00r P eo P le - The majority live by cultivation 
little toil tk’ • 6 an j 18 , Ver 7 f ertde and yields rich harvests with very 
and it wm 1 1 l nvers and ot ber inland waters are richly stocked with fish 
and it would be a very abnormal state of things that could cause a famine.” 
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Teas a, 

Popula- 

tion*. 

Percentage op 
variation. 


1901. 

1391—1901. jllSSl— 1891. 

1 

district total 

1,937,646 

+ 62 

+ 99 

Sadar Subdivision 

719,326 

+ 6'8 

+ 6 6 

Faridpur 

Bhanga ... ••• 

Makbudpur ... 

Awanpur 

Bhushana 

106,452 

214,064 

191,801 

104,271 

95,548 

+ 9-6 

+ 139 

+ s-s 

+ 1 ’3 

— 6‘3 

+ 5' 8 | 

- 11*4 
+ 12‘4 
+ 2 ‘6 

— 4'9 

Goalundo Subdivision 

319,285 

- 9'2 

+ 9 0 i 

Goalundo 

Baliakandi ... 

Pangsa ... ••• 

120,520 

88,532 

110,233 

- 5-3 

- 9-5 

- 12*9 

+ lS'S : 
+ 50*2 
- 15-8 

TIadaripur Subdivision 

906,135 

+ 125 

+ 130 

Madaripur ... 

Palang 

Sibchar ... 

Gopalganj 

Kotalipara ... 

218,343 

295.819 

189,848 

110,897 

91,228 

+ 12-8 
— 1*2 
4- 33*9 
+ 14*5 
-r 15*3 

+ 16*6 
+ 3*8 

+ 12*9 
+ 13*4 
+ 19-5 


The health of the district does not appear to be so satisfactory as its material 
condition. Malarial fever is prevalent especially in the north-western thanas. 
The years 1892, 1899 and 1900 were very unhealthy, particularly 1900, 
when special steps were taken to afford medical aid to the sufferers. In 
the district as a whole the vital statistics indicate an excess of 61,144 births 
over deaths, but in the Goalundo subdivision and the Bhushana thana the 
deaths outnumbered the births by 32,709. 

148. The census of 1901 shows a net increase of 6’2 per cent., but this 

is the outcome of very different 
figures for the various thanas. The 
north-western part of the district, 
including the whole of the Goalundo 
subdivision and Bhushana thana in 
the head-quarters subdivision, which 
marches with the decadent thanas 
of Kumarkhali in Nadia aud Magura 
and Muhammadpur in Jessore, has 
lost heavily, and Awanpur which ad- 
joins this area is practically station- 
ary. The decrease in the Bhushana 
thana has been continuous since 
1872. Pangsa showed an increase 
in 1881, but in 1891 it lost more than 
it had gained in the previous decade. 
In Goalundo thana the decline is to 
some extent apparent only, the popu- 
lation having been swollen at the time of the previous census by a great number 
of pilgrims from the districts further east who had visited Calcutta for the 
Ardhodaya Yoga and happened to be at Goalundo on their way home on 
the date when the census was taken. There is another decadent tract in the 
Palang thana to the west of the Madaripur subdivision which has also suffered 
much from malarial fever. The decrease would here have been greater but 
for the additions to its area owing to alluvion. The other thanas in Madaripur 
all show a great increase due, in the case of Sibchar, to new settlements 
on Alluvial accretions, and in the rest of the subdivision, to the natural growth 
of the population. The climate is here more healthy, the inhabitants are 
prolific, the soil is fertile and the gradual reclamation of the swamps still 
affords ample room for expansion. Trade also is developing, and the boat 
traffic with Calcutta now passes this way, and not, as formerly, by channels 
further north. The increase in the Bhanga and Farid pur thanas, like that 
in Sibchar, is probably due in part to immigration to new chars. 

149. The total number of immigrants is about the same as in 1891, but 

the number of females is nearly 5,000 
less, which seems to indicate a 
considerable decrease in the number 
of permanent settlers from other 
districts. It must however be 
remembered that many of the 
foreign-born enumerated in the 
district in 1891 were pilgrims on 

their way home from the Ardhodaya Yoga, amongst whom the females far 
outnumbered the males. The number of emigrants, both male and female, is 
far smaller than it was ten years ago. The district may have gained slightly 
by the movements of the people during the decade, but not sufficiently to 
materially affect the variation in the population which has taken place. By 
far the greater part of increase must be ascribed to natural causes. 

150. Khulna was formed into a district in 1882. Prior to that date the 

head-quarters and Bagerhat subdivisions belonged 
• Khuina ' to Jessore, and Satkhira to the 24-Parganas. The 

northern part of the Satkhira subdivision is a densely populated tract, resembl- 
ing in its general physical characteristics the adjoining thanas of Jessore; the 
drainage is bad and there are numerous swamps, and malaria is always present. 
The other northern thanas are also lowlying, and hils are large and numerous, 


POPTJIATIOIf. 

. 1901. 

1391. 

Male. 

Female. | Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Batura 1 population ... 

970,164 
46,673 
54,190 
977, 6S1 

967,482 1 900,594 
26,810 i 41,637 
21,620 ! 63,807 

962,292 928,764 

917,121 

31,695 

28,712 

914,138 
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but the country is more open and there is less jungle, while the stagnant pools 
and tanks, which are so common in North Satkhira, are rarely to be seen. In 
these thanas there is still room for expansion and much of the bil land is capable 
of reclamation. The southern thanas include large areas in the Sundarban 
forests where there is an immense quantity of fertile land awaiting the 
axe and the plough. The jungle is steadily being pushed back, and every 
year more land is being brought under cultivation. A great deal of the 
work of reclamation is carried nut by persons whose permanent homes are 
elsewhere, but the number of regular settlers is gradually growing. The only 
thanas which showed a decrease between 1872 and 1881 were the Sundarban 
thanas, Asasuni and Morellganj, for which the sale of the Morell Estate, which 
led to the abandonment of many of the clearances, was held responsible. 
During the next ten years both thanas recovered their losses and there was a 
general advance throughout the district, save only in Kalaroa and Baitagbata, 
where there was a slight falling- off, which was attributed by the Magistrate 
to the fact that the population had reached the limit which the soil was capable 
of supporting. 

The health of the people during the decade ending in March 1901 has 

not been specially good, but no seri- 
ous epidemics have been reported. 
The crops were short in 1896 and 
1897 owing to drought, and in 1900 
a great part of the winter rice was 
destroyed by the disastrous down- 
pour in September of that year. 
Tbe cultivators, however, seem on 
the whole to have been fairly prosper- 
ous. 

151. The census of 1901 shows 
that the population has grown by 6-4 
per cent., compared with 9 per cent, 
in the previous decade, and 3'1 per 
cent, in the nine years prior to 1881. 
This is the net result of an increase 
of 17-7 per cent, in the head-quarters 
subdivision, and of 6-6 in Bagerhat, 
coupled with a falling-off of 1*5 per 
cent, in Satkhira. In the latter sub- 
division again the decrease is practi- 
cally confined to two thanas, Kalaroa and Asasuni. In Kalaroa it is due to the 
prevalence of malaria and to repeated attacks of fever. In this thana the 
vital statistics show a considerable excess of deaths over births, while in the 
district at large the number of births reported exceeds that of the deaths. 
There has also been some emigration to the clearances in the Sundarbans where 
there is a great demand for labour, and wages are two or three times as high 
as in Kalaroa. Asasuni, which also shows a large decrease, has a very fluctua- 
ting population. The cause of the falling-off has not been clearly ascertained. 
For some reason the extension of cultivation in the Sundarbans is pro- 
ceeding far more slowly in this subdivision and in Bagerhat than in the 
adjoining thanas of the 24-Parganas, and of the Khulna head-quarters sub- 
division. Satkhira itself, which 
shows a slight decline, has suffered 
from the diversion of the boat traffic 
between Calcutta and East Bengal 
to channels further south ; the 
health of the people has also been 
unsatisfactory. The growth of the 
Bagerhat subdivision is normal and 
calls for no special comment. Culti- 
vation is being steadily extended into the shallow bils which form so marked a 
feature of this part of Bengal. In the district head-quarters the most noticeable 
item in the statistics is the increase in the population of Paikgachha thana which 
has grown by nearly 50 per cent, during the decade. This is owing to the 


Population. 

1901. j 

189!. 

| Male. 

j Female. 

Male. | 

Female. 

Actual population 

653,470 ^ 

599,573 

617.981 

559.671 

Immigrants 

43,697 : 

22,020 

51,872 

28,007 

Emigrants 

14,068 

11,815 

13,785 

13,580 

.N atural population 

623,841 : 

539,368 

579,894 

> 545,244 

1 


Thana. 

POPrLA.- 

TIOX. 

Percentage os 
variation. 

1901. 

1891-1901. 

■ 

1881-1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1, 353, 043 

+ 6-4 

+ 90 

Sadar Subdivision 

401,785 

+ 17-7 

+10O 

Khulna 

153,999 

+ 8-4 

+ 11-5 

Dumuria 

$2,262 

+ 4A 

+ 53 

Baitaghata 

40,655 

+ 9*3 

- 1’2 

Paikgachha 

121,869 

+ 49-7 

+ 1S-2 

Bagerhat Subdivision ... 

363/)il 

+ 6 0 

+13-3 

Bagerhat 

155,806 

+ 2'6 

+ 10-1 

Mullabat 

62,460 

+ 5'6 

+ 17’1 

Kampal 

61,637 

+ 10*7 

+ 11*8 

Morelganj 

83,133 

+ 12-4 

+ 181 

Satkhira Subdivision ... 

488,M7 

- T5 

+ 5 7 

Satkhi ra 

101,819 

- 1*7 

+ 7*2 

Kalaroa 

71,713 

— 10*1 

— 2-0 

Maguru 

91,326 

+ -3 

+ 107 

Asasuni 

55,2-27 

— 11-9 

+ 14*6 

Raliganj 

168,102 

+ 61 

+ 23 
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progress made in pushing back the jungles of the Sundarbans, and to the settle- 
ment of cultivators on the new clearances, which attract cultivators not only 
from other parts of the district, but also from Nadia, Jessore, Farid pur and 
other districts. The total number of immigrants has fallen off considerably 
since 1891 but they are more numerous by nearly 27,000 than they would 
have been, had no fresh settlers come in to the district. Taking the ebb 
and flow together, the district seems to have gained by the movements of the 
population during the decade to the extent of from 20,000 to 25,000 persons. 
It should be noted, however, that many of the Sundarbans cultivators are 
not permanent settlers, but continue to reside in their old homes and only visit 
the Sundarbans when ploughing or harvesting operations are in progress. 

152. Backergunge lying between the Haringhata and the Megna is an 

unmistakeable part of the true delta, and its surface 

nowhere rises much above high water-mark. 
The whole district is intersected by innumerable rivers and water-channels, 
whose banks, being comparatively high, are lined with village sites. To 
the north the country is full of low swamps like those of South Faridpur, 
where the Namasudras live an almost amphibious life; here much land is 
still too low to be cultivable, but the process of reclamation is steadily going 
on as fresh deposits of silt gradually replace water by mud. To the south 
there are extensive areas of waste land covered with forest, part of which has 
never yet been brought under the plough, while part was formerly cultivated, 
but was devastated by the Maghs during the early part of the 18th century. 
At the present time cultivation in this direction is being rapidly extended', 
chiefly by Muhammadans, who are constantly throwing out new colonies 
further and further into the jungle. 

Between these two tracts, the marshy swamps on the north and the 
Sundarban forests in the south, a strip of comparatively high land intervenes 
which has been longer settled. The population has here attained a density 
that does not permit of further rapid growth, save only in the east, in the 
Bhola and Barmuddin thanas. where the effects of Magh incursions have 
not yet altogether passed away, and there are still considerable stretches of 
cultivable waste land. The main crop is the long-stemmed winter rice. The 
land is everywhere most fertile and owing to the extensive areas of 
waste and the independent character of the cultivators, especially of 
those who are Muhammadans, they have succeeded in making very favourable 
terms with their landlords. They are thus exceptionally prosperous even for 
this part of Bengal. Thanks to the strong winds of the south-west monsoon, 
fever is far less prevalent than further inland. The water-supply, however, 
is bad during the winter months and epidemics of cholera are not uncommon. 

153. The district is most fortunately situated in every way but one; it is 
peculiarly exposed to the devastating effects of cyclones, and from time to time, 
when an exceptionally strong south wind happens to coincide with the bore 
or tidal wave which sweeps up the Megna at the time of the full and the new 
moon, storm -waves break over the country, drowning men and cattle and 
destroying crops and houses. Nor is the harm done by these storm-waves 
confined to the immediate loss which they cause. The inrush of salt- 
water renders the water of the rivers undrinkable and the people have 
resort to stagnant tanks and bils. This and exposure inevitably lead to 
disastrous epidemics of cholera and other diseases. The worst of the recent 
calamities of this nature was in 1876, when a tidal wave submerged a great 
part of the district to a depth of from 10 to 45 feet. Nearly 74,000 persons 
in the Backergunge district alone were drowned, and the cholera epidemic 
which followed carried off nearly 50,000 more. The census of 1881 showed 
a nominal increase, but it seems probable that this was due to the inaccuracy 
of the previous census, and that there had in reality been a considerable loss of 
population. During the next decade the district made a rapid recovery 
and added 13*3 per cent, to its population. The increase was enormous 
in Galachipa, Barmuddin and other thanas that had suffered most seriously 
from the storm- wave. By 1891, therefore, it may be said that the district 
had fully recovered from the disaster of 1876. 

Durin°- the last decade the crops have been uniformly good, but there 
have been °three cyclones, in October 1893, October 1895, and June 1896, 

k 2 
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154. The census of 1901 shows 


Thaka. 


Popula- 

tion. 


Percentage op 
variation. 


19H1. 


1S91-1901. 1SS1-1S91. 


which though not in any way comparable to the terrible disaster of 1876, 
did a considerable amount of damage, especially in the Bhola and Barmuddin 
thanas, where they were accompanied by floods ot salt-water. 1 hese cyclones 
were followed as usual by epidemic diseases, but m spite of this the average 
reported birth-rate was nearly 43 per 1,000 compared with a deatn-rate of 
rather less than 37. The decade, in the district as a whole, may therefore 
be held to have been fairly healthy, but some parts suffered from fever, 
especially the Bauphal and Matbari Police Circles; m the former the reported 
deaths exceeded, and in the latter they very nearly equalled, the births. 

a net gain of 6-4 per cent., or 
almost exactly the same as that 
indicated by the vital statistics of the 
district. There has been a decline 
in the Matbaria thana which has 
suffered from fever, but the other 
two Sundarban thanas — Amtali and 
Gralachipa — have grown rapidly, as 
also have the hil thanas, Gfaurnadi 
and Sarupkati. The remaining 
thanas all show a fair rate of 
increase, with the exception of Nal- 
chiti, Backergunge, Patuakhali, and 
Bauphal in the centre of the district, 
the population of woich is almost 
stationary. This appears to be due, 
to a great extent to migration to 
the waste lands in the north and 
south of the district, and, in Bauphal 
to a high rate of mortality. The 
eastern thanas in the Dakhin Shah- 
bazpur subdivision would doubtless 
have shown a much greater increase 


district total ... 

Sadar Subdivision. ... 

Barisal # 

Gaurnadi 

Mehdiganj 

Jhalakati 

Nalchiti 

Backergunge 

Pirojpur Subdivision 

Pirojpur 
Sarupkati 
Matbari 
Bhaudaria 

Patuakhali Subdivi- 
sion. 

Patuakhali 

Bauphal 

Aid tali 

Galacbipa 

Dakhin Shahbazpur 
Subdivision. 

Bhola 
Barmuddin 


3,101,752 

+6 4 ! 

i 

+ 13 3 

045,567 

+ 7'o J 

+ 79 

10,373 : 

+ 7*7 ; 

+ 5*1 ; 

2,35,93* ' 

+u*s . 

+ 12*9 • 

1<35,t>7 a , 

+ 6-2 , 

+ 7*0 ' 

171.154 1 

+ 6'5 

+ 14*0 

SU,40d 1 

4- 2*5 

- 0*7 . 

112,595 . 

+ 2*1 

+ 3*1 t 

553,404 

+ 6‘5 

+ 16 2 j 

139.53-5 

+ 5'3 

+ 5*6 ; 

206,113 j 

+ 13 7 

+ 129 | 

114,195 

- 4*3 

+ 24*3 

192,331 

+ ti’O 

+ 29*2 ! 

532,658 

+5-2 

+ 16 4 , 

197,2.53 

+ 1*4 

+ 11*9 

119,553 

— 0*4 

-r 16 *6 : 

124. 6(X) 

+ 11*3 

+ 134 1 

90,192 

+ 13-8 

+ 33*8 j 

27 0,233 

+ 46 

+ 21-7 

1 

150, 4S5 

+ 4*2 

1 - it-2 

119,748 

+ 5U 

_ 

**"! 


but for the damage done by cyclones. 
There has been a considerable 


POPCIATIOS. 


1901. 


1891. 


Male, 


Actual population 
Immigrants 
Emigrants 
Natural population 


i 1,175.903 
1 51, (, S5 

2 1 5 :»3 
1,149.353 


Female. 1 

I 

Male. 

Female. 

1,115,549 i 

1,194.143 i 

1,049,5-22 

8,900 | 

51,725 i 

' 12,588 

14,477 1 

| 2'- '.173 

1 15,11- S 

1,121,426 


j 1,051,992 


falling-off in the number of female 
= immigrants, while amongst emigrants 
the decline is chiefly in the number 
of males who have left the district. 
The immigrants greatly outnumber 
the emigrants, but this is due to a 


large excess of males who, when not 
accompanied by females, are usually 
only temporary settlers. So far as 
permanent migration is concerned, the balance seems to be against the district, 
and the natural increase of the population is probably somewhat greater than 
the variation in the actual population would indicate. 

155, The Noakhali district comprises a tract of mainland, the whole of 

which, with the exception of a narrow strip in the 
extreme east, where it borders on Hill Tippera, is 
low-lying alluvium, and several islands in the mouth of the Megna, the largest 
of which are Sandip and Hatiya. The houses are built, as in many other 
parts of East Bengal, on mounds of earth. Each house stands in the middle 
of its occupant’s fruit trees and cultivation, and there are few of the crowded 
village sites so common further west. The district is still being added to by 
alluvion, and though parts are occasionally washed away, its area is steadily 
o-rowing. The Megna, which once flowed past the town of Noakhali has 
now receded to a distance of more than eight miles. The country is intersected 
by numerous water channels. The soil is an alluvial clay and is extraordinarily 
fertile; as long ago as 1625 the island of Sandip was described by Sir Thomas 
Herbert as “one of the fairest and most fruitful spots in all India.” It is esti- 
mated that in normal years the district produces twice the quantity of rice 
required for local consumption. Large quantities of betel-nuts and cocoanuts 
are also grown for export. The health of the people is generally fair, but the 
water-supply is very inferior ; it is usually derived from the shallow tanks or 
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ditches from which earth has been taken to raise the land on which the houses 
are constructed, The district is liable, like Backergunge, to inundation from 
the bores or tidal waves which sweep up the Megna at the full and new moon, 
especially at the time of the equinox, and when assisted by a strong south 
wind occasionally submerge the islands and considerable areas on the main 
land. Noakhali suffered even more than Backergunge from the bore of 1876; 
its recorded decrease of 2*3 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 probably 
represents only a small portion of the actual loss of population, but even accord- 
ing to the census figures the islands of Hatiya lost a quarter and Sandip a 
sixth of its inhabitants. During the next ten years, everything was favourable 
to a rapid increase of the population, and the census of 1891 showed an increase 
of 23‘0 per cent., which was wholly due to natural growth, a remarkable 
instance of the way in which a community can recover from the effects of a 
catastrophe of the kind without any assistance from outside, and a proof that in 
some way or other, positive or preventive checks on the growth of population 
in India, operate to a far greater extent than is usually imagined. It is possible 
that to some extent the deaths from drowning and disease occurred mainly 
amongst the old and feeble, i.e., the part of the population whose share in the 
reproductive process was already at an end, and whose loss would be noticeable 
only for the few years which would otherwise have elapsed before their decease. 
But other causes also must have operated. It is often the case that a severe 
epidemic is followed by a cycle of healthy years when the death-rate is much 
below normal. Moreover the great reduction in the population must have 
relaxed the pressure on the land, thereby enabling young men to set up separate 
establishments at an earlier date and encouraging the Muhammadans, who 
comprise three quarters of the population, to accept in their harems the widows 
of their deceased neighbours, who in leaner years would have remained unappro- 
priated and infertile. 

156. During the last ten years the crops have been uniformly good and 
communications have been greatly improved. As stated by the Magistrate, 
Mr. Cargill: — 


The district has rapidly advanced in the scale of civilisation during the decade 
Telegraphic communication to Noakhali has been introduced- Roads have been improved 
Steamer communication has been opened up between various parts of the district and 
Backergunge. The Assam-Bengal Railway, which runs though the east of the district, has 
been constructed. These improved communications have facilitated exports and the standard 
of living has thus been raised. An ordinary raiyat wearing a shirt and a pair of shoes with 
an umbrella over his head, is a common sight. 


The district was visited in 1893 by a cyclone which destroyed a fifth 
of the rice crop and up-rooted nearly half the betelnut trees. The loss caused 
by the destruction of these valuable trees has not yet been made good, but in 
other respects the people soon recovered from their losses. 

The health of the district is said to be deteriorating, but this conclusion 
seems to be based on the gradually growing number of deaths reported by the 
police, which in 1900 reached a ratio of 42T per 1,000 calculated on the 
population of 1891. The gradual increase, however, seems attributable rather 
to improved reporting and, if the ratio be calculated as it should be, on the popu- 
lation of 1901, it falls to 37-2 per 1,000, which, if correct, is considerably below 
the estimated actual death-rate in the province as a whole. That the reporting 
is now very accurate seems to be proved by the extraordinary number of 
births shown in the return for 1900 which represent a ratio of 59*3 per 1,000 
on the population of 1891 or 52 - 3 on that of the present census. 

157. The growth of the population during the last decade has been 13T 

per cent., and the whole of this has 
been due to natural 'development. 
The volume of migration has not 
varied to any great extent, and so far 
as it goes, the balance is against the 
district. The amount of permanent 
movement to and from the district is 
about equal, but amongst temporary 
migrants the number of persons born 
district was far greater than that of 


Population. 

1901, 

1891. 

Male, j Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants . 

Natural population 

i 

56S777 ! 572,951 
10,775 S.66S 

20,139 7.4+1 

534.1+1 571,327 

508,727 

10,976 

21,499 

519,250 

500,966 

7,745 

7,626 

500,849 


in Noakhali who were absent from the 
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persons bom elsewhere who were found there at the time of the census ; it was 
also considerably in excess of the corresponding number in 1891. The fact 
already alluded to, viz., that three quarters of the inhabitants are Muhamma- 
dans is no doubt largely accountable for the continued rapid growth of the 
population. An examination of the details reveals a decrease only in one 
thana, Companyganj, where the Megna, or Bamni as it is here called, has cut 
away a considerable area of land, and has caused many people to move to 

other parts of the district. The in- 
crease is moderate in Sudharam where 
there has probably been some diluvion, 
and in the eastern thana, Chhagal- 
naia ; it is somewhat greater in 
Fenny and in the islands of Sandip 
and Hatiya, and is greatest of all in 
the north-west of the district, in the 
Begamganj, Ramganj and Lakhmi- 
pur thanas. These thanas escaped 
the cyclone of 1893; their climate is 
particularly good, and they adjoin the 
thanas in the Tippera district where 
the greatest development in that 
rapidly growing district has taken 
place. They have also benefited by 
the great expansion in jute cultivation 

which has taken place since 1891. 

158. Tippera is bounded on the west by the Megna, and on the east by 
Tippeea the native State of Hill Tippera. The greater part 

of the district is a low alluvial flat, with a light and 
somewhat sandy, but very fertile soil. Towards the eastern boundary the 
surface becomes undulating and gradually rises ; the soil is here a deep alluvium, 
alternating with bands of clay and sand. The great majority of the inhabit- 
ants are Muhammadans, who are known to be more prolific than their 
Hindu neighbours. The district was still very sparsely inhabited at the time 
of the first census in 1872, but since that date it has enjoyed uninterrupted pros- 
perity and its population has grown rapidly. Between 1872 and 1881, the 
increase was only 7*8 per cent., but during the next decade it rose to 17*8. 
The growth was greatest in the Chandpur subdivision, which added nearly 31 
per cent, to its population in the course of the ten years, a result which 
was at the time thought impossible, in the absence of any marked immigra- 
tion from outside, except on the hypothesis that the count of 1881 were 
defective. 


Thana. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Peecentage of 

VARIATION. 

1901. 

1891 — 1901. 

1881—1891. 

district total ... 

tan, 728 

+131 

+330 

Sadar Subdivision 

893,891 

+ 14-4 

+ 34 3 

Sudharam 

130,942 

+ S'S 

+ 187 

Coinpauiganj (old thana 




Bamni). 

45,163 

- 8-1 

+ 17'7 

Lakhmipur 

166,526 

+ 18*9 

+ 233 

Begamganj 

190,065 

+ 18*8 

+ 2U 0 

Kaiugan j 

119,673 

+ 20*4 

-t- 23 0 

Sandip 

115,127 

+ i4*n 

+ 39*5 

Hatiya 

55,390 

+ 12*2 

+ 22-4 

Fenny Subdivisioa „ 

318,837 

+ 9-7 

+30 0 

Chhagalnaia 

135,316 

+ 8'9 

+ 137 

Fenny 

183,521 

+ 10'4 

+ 25'4 


Since 1891 the harvests have been good in seven years, poor in two, 1895 
and 1896, and bad in one, 1893, when heavy floods destroyed a great part of 
the crop and drowned many cattle, and relief works on a small scale were 
found necessary. The peasantry soon recovered from this temporary calamity, 
and they are now, says the Magistrate, as prosperous as any in India. The 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, which traverses the district from 
north to south and has a branch running westwards through the southern part 
of the district to Chandpur on the Megna, has greatly improved the communi- 
cations, and has assisted in the rapid development of the jute trade, which is the 
other main feature of the decade. The Civil Burgeon reports that the health 
°. f the people has not been satisfactory, but here, as elsewhere, the o- ra dual 
rise in the reported death-rate appears to be due to the greater accuracy of 
the vital statistics rather than to a growing unhealthiness. And even 
now the reported death-rate is extraordinarily low, that in 1900 bein°- at 
the rate of only 28 per 1,000 of the population according to the present census. . 
Ihe recorded birth-rate m the same year was 39'4 per 1,000. According 
to the returns, the net excess of births over deaths during the nine years 
preceding the year 901 was 215,933. 

159. The actual increase as shown by the census is 335,056, or 18‘8 
per cent. This great development has taken place entirely through the 
procreative capacity of the people living in the district without any aid from 
migration. The number of immigrants slightly exceeds that of emigrants, 
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Population. 

1901. | 1891. i 

Males, i Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual population 

Immigrants . 

Emigrants 

.Natural population 

1,0S5,989 

37.093 

30,307 

1,079,261 

1,032,002 

19,657 

25,162 

1,037.507 

911,799 

37,965 

26,198 

900,033 

871,136 

18,697 

18,892 

871,331 

: 


but whereas the former stand at almost the same figure as in 1891, the latter 

have increased by more than 
10,000. The number of women, 
and therefore of permanent mi- 
grants, is also considerably greater 
amongst those who have left the 
district than amongst the new 
arrivals. As on previous occasions 
the growth is greatest in the south 
of the district and the Chandpur subdivision now possesses considerably more 
than twice as many inhabitants as it had in the year 1872. The rapid 
spread of jute cultivation, the formation of new accretions along the bank 
of the Megna, and the development of trade in Chandpur town account in 
part for the exceptionally rapid rate of progress in the Chandpur thana. 

Matlab Bazar has also benefited 
by alluvion, but in Hajiganj no 
such explanation is possible, and 
the reasons for its rapid growth 
must be sought in the extension of 
jute cultivation and the improve- 
ment of communications by the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway and the enlargement by 
natural processes of the channel 
cut some years ago to connect the 
Dakatia river with the Megna. 
Here and in the Laksam and 
Chandina thanas which adjoin it, 
the population is still far less dense 
than in any other part of the dis- 
trict, and there is even now ample 


Thana. 

Popfla- 

TION. 

Percentage op 
variations. 


1901. 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

DISTRICT TOT A L 

2,117,991 

+ 18-8 

+ 178 

Sadov Subdivision 

937,699 

+ 16 6 

+ 167 

Comilla 

Daudkandi 

Moradnagar ... 

Chandina 

Chaudagram 

Laksam 

177,458 

206,414 

204,715 

110,707 

133,558 

124,847 

+ 12-4 
+ 19-3 
+ 15’7 
+ 1S*6 
+ 14*5 
+ 207 

+ 13'3 

4* 20*7 
+ 16 T 
+ 18*8 
+ 33*1 
+ 19*0 

B rahmanba ria Subdivision 

677 ,084 

+ 14-7 

+ 119 

Brahmanbaria 

Kasba 

>’abinagar 

300.934 

143,638 

232,612 

+ Hi 
+ 12'8 
+ 16-3 

+ 11*2 
+ 11*5 
+ 13*6 

Chandpur Subdivision ... 

483,208 

+ 30 0 

•^30’S 

Chandpur 

Matlab Bazar 

Hajiganj 

208,944 

135,654 

138,610 

+ 36'8 
+ 23-9 
+ 26'8 

+ 23-6 
+ 34,3 
+ 22'5 


room for further expansion . In view of the fact that the present rate of pro 
gress has been continuous since 1872, too much stress cannot be laid on the 
improvement of communications during the decade, and the main reason for 
the increase which has taken place is doubtless the fact that the tract is very 
fertile and is capable of supporting a much larger population than it possessed 
in 1872, and that it has enjoyed great prosperity unbroken by any serious crop 
failure or wave of unhealthiness. To the east and north of this area of maximum 
development the rate of growth gradually diminishes. It is least in Comilla 
and the thanas to the north of it which adjoin the Hill Tippera boundary. This 
is the oldest part of the district ; there is less room for further expansion, the 
soil is not so well adapted to the cultivation of jute, and there is a tendency to 
migrate to Hill Tippera where a considerable amount of cultivation is already 
carried on by persons resident in the adjacent parts of the Tippera district. It 
seems probable also that there has been some migration from these thanas to 
those in the south of the district. 

160. Chittagong differs from the portions of Eastern Bengal hitherto dealt 

with in that it is not, in the main, alluvial. It con- 
sists of a long narrow strip of coast, valleys and low 
ranges of hills, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the Hill Tracts. Its 
average breadth is about 15 miles and its length about 165 miles. The general 
trend of the hills is north and south. The islands of Maskhal and Kutubdia, a 
small tract opposite to them in the centre of the district and a very narrow line 
along the coast are the only parts of the district where the soil is alluvial. The 
people generally are prosperous. They get two crops of rice yearly and 
b uil ding materials are cheap and easily procurable. The poorer classes obtain 
remunerative employment in Arakan during the paddy harvest when they 
earn a rupee a day. The south of the district is occupied largely by Maghs 
who took refuge there in the latter years of the 18th century after the conquest 
of Arakan by the Burmese. In Chittagong town the climate is feverish, but in 
most parts of the district it is fairly healthy. As in Noakhali and Backergunge 
so also in the alluvial part of Chittagong, the great scourge of the country 
are the inundations of sea water which occasionally take place. The tidal 
wave of 1876 afflicted Chittagong almost as much as Backergunge and the 


Chittagoxg. 
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census of 1881 would have disclosed a decrease of population hut for the omis- 
sions that took place in 1872. The next ten years were healthy and prosperous 
and a considerable increase of population was recorded in 1801. 

In the earlier years of the last decade the crops and the public health were 
good, but in 1896 and 1897 the outturn of rice was considerably below the 
average. The opening of the Assam-Bengal Hailway not only vastly improved 
the local communications but also gave a great stimulus to the development of 
the Port of Chittagong, which has now become the natural harbour for South 
Assam and a great part of Eastern Bengal. 

161. But on the 24th October 1897 the district was devastated by a 
cyclone worse than any that it had suffered from since 1876. The hurricane 
reached its maximum intensity in the small hours of the night when a 
series of storm waves swept over the islands of Kutubdia and Maskhal and 
the villages on the mainland near the coast, drowning many thousands of men 
and cattle, sweeping away homesteads and destroying the standing crops. The 
loss of life by drowning alone was estimated at 14,000 souls. But this was by no 
means all. The district had suffered from two bad seasons and the total loss of 
the rice crop in the tracts chiefly affected caused intense distress. The houses 
in which the people lived had been blown down and where the storm waves had 
passed, the very materials had disappeared. In his report on the disaster, the 
Magistrate says that in some places, only the stumps of broken fruit trees and, 
here and there, the remnants of the posts of houses remained to show that a 
village had ever existed. Active relief operations were taken in hand imme- 
diately and it is believed that there was no direct loss of life from starvation. 
But want and exposure must have lowered the general health and rendered the 
people liable to the attacks of disease. The country was covered with corpses 
of men and animals and the water-supply was polluted. Cholera broke out 
with appalling intensity, and in Kutubdia alone it was estimated that 1,300 
persons, or more than 1 1 per cent, of the population, died during the epidemic. 
The total number of deaths from cholera in the district in 1897 and 1898 


aggregated 21,001 against 4,234 in the two preceding, and 1,340 in the two 
following, years. The excess over the average of these two periods or about 
18,000 deaths may not unreasonably be ascribed to the effects of the cyclone. 

To fully appreciate the effect of this catastrophe on the population of the 
affected tracts it is necessary not only to compare the figures for the recent census 
with those for 1891 but also to note the progress made during the previous decade. 
These tracts form the most fertile part of the district and in 1891 the Maskhal 
thana, which includes the island of that name and Kutubdia, showed an 
increase of 29 - 5 per cent. Banskhali increased by 25 - 4 and Chakaria by 
203 per cent. It may be assumed that, but for the cyclone, an equally rapid 
rate of progress would have occurred between 1891 and 1901. Maskhal 
however shows a decrease of 7‘3 per cent, and the other two thanas are practi- 
cally stationary. The difference between their present population and that 
which they would have attained if they had continued to grow at the same pace 
as in the previous decade is about 54,000. The whole of this difference 
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cyclone. The greatest growth has occurred 


may be laid to the account of the 
cyclone. There has been some 
loss in other thanas also, due partly 
to damages caused by the cyclone 
and partly to subsequent emigration 
to Kutubdia and Maskhal which 
has concealed to some extent the 
true extent of the loss sustained by 
the latter tracts. It is probably 
■ to these causes that the decline 
in the population of the Satkania 
thana must be ascribed. 

1 62. The net increase during the 
decade in the district as a whole is 
63,083 or 4-9 per cent. It seems 
probable that this is only about 
half of that which would have 
taken place but for this disastrous 
in the thanas along the coast which 
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escaped the brunt of the cyclone, viz., Teknaf and Cox’s Bazar in the south, and 
Chittagong, Sitakund and Mirsarai in the north. The two former are still very 
sparsely inhabited. In the three latter, the soil is more fertile and there is a 
much smaller proportion of uncultivated waste than in the inland thanas, and 
they are now traversed by the railway. 

There is very little immigration to Chittagong and the emigration which takes 

place is to a great extent of a tem- 
porary character. Such emigrants 
are mostly men who leave their 
wives in Chittagong and go for a 
few months to Arakan to cut paddy 
or serve as laskars on steamers. 
Owing to the poor rice crop in 1900- 
1901, the number of these tem- 
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1891. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

immigrants 

Emigrants 

N atural Popul at ion 

6(1,392 

7,6*29 

85,804 

7*20,167 

711,858 

4,310 

20,233 

727,781 

615,808 

7,S24 

78,633 

686,677 

674,299 

3,872 

24,087 

694,514 


porary emigrants was greater than usual from Satkania thana which furnishes 
the greater number of these harvest labourers. The number of females amongst 
the Chittagonians enumerated elsewhere, however, shows that there is also a good 
deal of permanent emigration, especially to Arakan, where nearly 14,000 of 
the total number were found. Most of these are Maghs, whose ancestors sought 
refuge in the district a century ago and who are now gradually finding their 
way back to their old home. The Magistrate reports that a number of families 
left the district to settle permanently in Arakau after the cyclone of 1897. 
The net loss by the movements of the people during the decade would be about 
37,000 if all were permanent migrants, but as so many of them are only tem- 
porary, the real loss is much less, possibly not more than from 20,000 to 25,000. 

163. The Chittagong Hill Tracts lie to the east and north-east of the 

TT . _ regulation district of Chittagong of which they 

HHTAGOJ.G ill bacts,. formed part until 1860. The greater part of the 

country consists of hills and ravines covered with dense tree-jungle. The main 
rivers are the Karnaphuli, Sangu, and Mamori. The inhabitants are Maghs, 
Chdkmas, Tiparas, and Kukis. They build their houses on bamboo platforms 
raised ten feet from the ground, and cultivate on the jhum system ; that is to 
say, they make clearances in the jungle, and when the trees and undergrowth 
they have cut down become sufficiently dry, they burn them ; then after the 
ground has been softened by rain, they dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, 
melons, and yams, all mixed together. The ashes of the trees furnish a rich 
manure, and the cultivator thus obtains a bountiful return from the various seeds 
sown. After one or two years, cultivation becomes impossible on account of 
the choking weeds that spring up, and the cultivator moves on to a fresh 
clearance. The district is divided into three circles, each under its own chief 
or raja, — the Bohmong in the south, the Chakma in the centre and north, 
and the Mong in the north-west. The Chakma Circle is inhabited mainly by 
Chakmas, the Bohmong by Maghs, and the Mong by Tiparas. The settlement 
of the Maghs dates from the Burmese occupation of Arakan, rather more 
than a century ago. During the decade preceding the census of 1891 the 
district showed a net gain of 5 ‘2 per cent. There was a great decrease 
in the Mong Circle, and a still greater increase in the Bohmong, whither many 
families had migrated from the Mong Circle, but the differences are so great 
that it seems doubtful if the areas of the two circles were the same on both 
occasions. The Chakma Circle showed an increase of 6'6 per cent. 

164. Since 1891 the history of the district has been quiet and uneventful. 

The crops have been good, there have 
been no widespread epidemics, and 
the population has grown rapidly, es- 
pecially that of the Bohmong Circle 
in the south, where the increase 
exceeds 40 per cent. This is due 
probably to migration from other 
circles or to differences in the divid- 
ing line as drawn at the two enu- 

The district lost about 
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1,500 persons by the adjustment of the Lushai boundary in 1898. But for this 
the net increase would have been 17*7 per cent. This is due entirely to natural 
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development, coupled perhaps with a more accurate enumeration. The number 
of immigrants is slightly less than in 1891. On both occasions males greatly 

preponderated over females; many 
of the former were temporary visitors 
who had come to cut timber in the 
forests or to serve in the local police 
force. The emigrants are slightly 
more numerous than they were ten 
years ago, but even now their num- 
ber is very small. Two-thirds of 
the total number were found in Hill 
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Tippera. Thirty years ago there was a considerable movement from that State 
to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but since then the pendulum seems to have 
swung in the other direction, and the present tendency is to leave these hills 
and settle in Hill Tippera. 

165. The State of Hill Tippera comprises several ranges of low hills run- 
ning from north to south and the narrow valleys 
between them. The country, covered for the 
jungle, resembles very closely the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Towards the north the val- 
leys become wider, and along the 
northern and western boundary there 
is a strip of comparatively low, 
level land very similar to the ad- 
joining parts of Noakhali and 
plains of Tippera. In the hills the 
jhum system of cultivation prevails, 
but in the lowlands the plough is used 
and the land is held permanently. 
Here cultivation is rapidly extend- 
ing, and the waste land is being 
brought under cultivation by immigrants from British territory, including, it 
is said, absconding coolies from the tea gardens of Sylhet. 

The census of 1872 was very inaccurate, and in 1881 also it is doubtful 
if a complete count was obtained. In 1891 the arrangements were less 
elaborate than in British territory, and less information was asked for but it 
is probable that so far as the bare numbers are concerned, the enumeration was 
very fairly accurate. On the present occasion the full schedule was used and 
the procedure differed but little from that laid down in the Census Code for 
Bengal. The increase of 43*8 per cent, recorded in 1891 was probably due, to 
a considerable extent, to the greater accuracy of the census in that year. The 
increase . of 26*1 per cent, now recorded appears to be due mainly to the grow- 
ing immigration from the neighbouring districts of Sylhet, Tippera, Chittagong, 

Noakhali and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. With a death-rate of 40 per 
1,000 per annum, the total number 
of new settlers requisite to fill death 
vacancies in the foreign-born popu- 
lation of 189 1 would be rather more 
than 13,000, and about the same 
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per cent, to be accounted for by the natural growth of the 


SOUTH BIHAR. 

166. The Patna district stretches along the southern bank of the Ganges. 

Paisa. Except in the extreme south the land is a dead 

. ^ level aU( f the soil alluvial. It is watered by 

various nvers, and practically the whole area is under cultivation: the 
western part is irrigated by the Sone Canals. Before the era of railways 
the trade followed the course of the Ganges, and its banks are lined 
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with towns that once throve on the river traffic, but the trade has 
now been diverted and the towns are decadent. Twenty years ago the 
agricultural population had apparently already reached the limit which the 
land could support, and in 1891 the increase recorded was purely nominal. 
During the last decade the conditions were normal up to 1900. There was 
a heavy mortality in 1892, 1894 and 1896, but in other years the public 
health was fairly good, and the crops were on the whole satisfactory. There 
was a short outturn in several years, notably in 1891 and 1896, but even 
in the latter year, though the landless classes suffered from the prevalent 
high prices, the district escaped the stress of famine. The recorded births 
during the eight years 1892 — 1899 inclusive exceeded the deaths by 22,762, 
and but for the plague, which appeared in epidemic form in January 1900, there 
is no reason why the district should not have at least maintained its position. 

But the plague wrought terrible havoc. It broke out in January 
1900, and in the course of that month the number of reported deaths 
was 2,127. The recorded mortality rose to 4,461 in February and 8,486 in 
March. In April the epidemic began to subside, and only 3,229 deaths were 
reported. During the next few months the disease was comparatively quies- 
cent, but on the advent of the cold weather it again began to assume serious 
dimensions. In November 814 deaths were recorded, and in December 2,886. 
The total reported mortality from plague during the year was 23,022. The 
deaths from all causes aggregated 86,996, and exceeded the births by 17,946. 
In January and February 1901 the epidemic continued to grow in virulence, 
and 11,510 deaths from plague were reported. The epidemic was at its 
height at the time when the census was taken. The inhabitants were in a 
wild state of alarm. Most of the people whose homes were in other districts 
had fled, and wherever the disease broke out, those who did not go away 
altogether removed en masse to temporaiy sheds in their fields. Even if 
the census staff had escaped the general panic and the ravages of the disease, 
the work of enumerating a population that was constantly on the move would 
have been a very difficult task. But they did not escape. Many of them were 
stricken, and many fled, often at the last moment when it was next to 
impossible to replace them and to prepare afresh the preliminary record, which 
as often as not had disappeared. Everything possible was done to overcome 
these difficulties, and in the places where the epidemic was worst, the census 
was taken in the day time instead of at night. At the same time it cannot 
be contended that the enumeration was as accurate as it would otherwise 
have been, and it is inevitable that some of the people who were absent from 
their own houses must have been left out of account. 

167. The net result of the census was a decrease of 148,425, or 8’4 per 

cent. The decline was greatest 

1901 . 1S91 . amongst immigrants, who were 

population. fewer by 53,052, or 36 per cent., 

Male. Female. Male. Female. than at the previous CenSUS. It 

“ " ~ may be assumed that this result 

Actual population 804,583 820,402 868,026 905,384 wa g entirely due to the plagUO 

Emigrants ... 73,985 68,334 72,717 69,327 scare which caused many of these 

Natural population ... ... 46,303 838,oo8 883,276 896,697 J 

temporary settlers to return to 

— their homes. There does not 

appear to have been any great exodus of the district-born and the number 
of such persons who were enumerated in other districts was almost the 

same as in 1891. After allowing for the loss due to the absence of 

a great part of the foreign-born population there is still a net decrease 
of 95,373 to be accounted for. For this it would seem, the plague is 
mainly to blame. There is no doubt that the general tendency in Bihar 
is to a diminished rate of reproduction, and it will be shown in another 
chapter that the proportion of children is slowly, hut steadily, falling. But 
the fact remains that, until the plague epidemic, the vital statistics showed 
a slight excess of births over deaths, and even if we allow for deaths in 
other districts amongst the large number of Patna people who seek work 
elsewhere during the dry season, it is not likely that the total number of 
deaths would greatly exceed that of births. To what extent this decrease of 
more than 95,000 is to be ascribed to actual mortality, and how. far it was due 

l 2 
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to omissions from the Census Record, it is impossible to say. The total 
reported mortality from plague was less than 35,000, but a very great number 
of deaths must have occurred which were not included in the returns. The 
people feared the remedies that it was sought to apply almost as much as they 
did the plague itself, and it was often found that plague had been raging for 

weeks in villages where no deaths 
had been notified. The repoiting 
agency moreover suffered as much 
as the general population and, 
apart from wilful suppression, the 
reporting must often have been 
very incomplete, owing to the 
general disorganisation from which 
the district administration suffered. 
It is probable that at least half the 
plague deaths escaped notice, but 
even so, it must apparently be 
admitted that some 25,000 persons 
were omitted from the census 
returns. 

The thanas which show the 
greatest decadence are all, with 
two exceptions, on the bank of the 
Ganges or the Sone. The great- 
est falling-off is in Malsalami, 
Fatua and Mokameh. The only 
inland police circles where there has 
been a marked decline are Masaudhi 
Buzurg and Chandi. Excluding 
Chandi, the Bihar subdivision, as a 
whole, shows a slight increase. These variations follow very closely the course 
of the plague epidemic, and the greatest decline has occurred in the thanas 
where plague was most virulent. 

168. Prior to 1865 the northern part of Gaya formed, with the south of 

Patna, the old district of Bihar, while the southern 
part constituted, with part of Hazaribagh, the zila 
Ramgarh. The characteristics of the two tracts are quite distinct. The northern 
part, which extends southwards to about 10 miles beyond Gaya town, is fairly 
level, but has a slope sufficient to enable the water to be collected in reservoirs, 
which the people construct themselves and from which they irrigate their fields. 
In the west a considerable area is irrigated from the Sone Canals. The soil 
is fertile and the population is fairly dense. The southern part which still bears 
the name of Ramgarh, is imperfectly irrigated, the surface is more elevated, 
and the soil is comparatively barren ; the population is here sparse and a great 
part of the area is still covered with forest. The proportion of landless labourers 
in Gaya is somewhat high, and many eke out their local earnings by working 
as coolies in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal Proper during the dry months. 

The population is not progressive. Between 1872 and 1881 there was an 
increase of 9T per cent., but much of this must has been due to better enumera- 
tion. The following decade showed an increase of only 0*6 per cent. This 
was explained partly by the unhealthiness that had prevailed and partly by the 
loss sustained by migration. Since 1891 the conditions have on the whole been 
unfavourable. During the earlier years fever was very prevalent, and in 1892 
and 1894 the number of reported deaths exceeded that of the births. Later on 

there seems to have been less fever, 

but in 1 897 a severe outbreak 
choleia again caused the deaths to 
exceed the births. Taken as a whole, 

the nine years 
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the births 


during 

ending with 1900, exceeded' the 


reported deaths by about 60,000, but 
it must be borne in mind that a con- 
siderable proportion of the district population is absent for several months in 
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the year, and if the deaths that occur amongst them while away from home, 
which are registered in other districts, be added to those recorded in Gaya, the 
total number would equal, if it did not surpass, the recorded excess of births 
over deaths. There was scarcity in 1^91-92 owing to the failure of the winter- 
rice and spring crops, and again in 1896-97, when the short outturn was 
aggravated by the high prices of food grains consequent on famine elsewhere. 
In the Nawada Subdivision, the Sakri river overflowed its banks in 1896, 
carrying away several villages and covering the land with a deposit of sand. 
The condition of the poorer classes during the decade has, on the whole, been 
unsatisfactory. 

169. At the same time, but for the appearance of plague in the 
latter part of 1900, there seems no reason why the population of the district 
should have decreased, as it has done, by 3‘7 per cent. The disease broke out 
in Gaya town in October and spread rapidly during the next four months. By 
the day of the census the recorded deaths from plague aggregated 3,775, and it 
is probable that the actual mortality was far greater. The people of villages 
where plague appeared left their homes and took refuge in temporary sheds 
constructed sometimes near and sometimes far away from the old village sites. 
The difficulties which the prevalence of the epidemic threw in the way of the 
census operations in the Patna district have already been described. The 
conclusion arrived at, which is applicable also to Gaya, was that the census 
results were affected in three ways ; firstly, by a mortality far in excess of that 
indicated in the death returns, secondly, by the departure to their own homes 
of temporary settlers from other districts, and, thirdly, by an incomplete census, 
due partly to deaths and desertions amongst the census staff and partly to 
the failure to enumerate the whole of the panic-stricken fugitives from villages 
where plague had broken out. The loss due to the flight of natives of other 
districts may be taken as the difference between the present immigrant popu- 
lation of the district and that recorded ten years ago, or about 8,000. The 
rest of the decrease or about 70,000 must apparently be attributed partly 
to plague mortality and partly to a defective census in the plague-stricken 
parts of the district. The Magistrate, Mr. Oldham, points out that the 
.Nawada Subdivision which was remarkably free from plague up to the date of 
census, shows an increase in every thana. As regards the extent to which the 
two factors mentioned have contributed to the falling off in the district-bom 
population it is difficult to form any definite opinion. Mr. Oldham has gone 
into the subject with some fulness, and the following remarks are extracted 
from his report : — 

“As soon as the first of the charge totals came in, the decrease attracted my attention. 
The very marked decrease in the case of the Tikari thana charge led me to seriously doubt 
the correctness of the figures reported, although I knew that plague had been particularly 
bad in that jurisdiction. 

“ I immediately ordered that all supervisors and enumerators were to he brought into 
Tikari with all schedules, both draft and final, and kept present from the morning of the 
6th, when I would go out and inspect the books and examine the staff. As soon as the 
provisional district totals were despatched, I proceeded to Tikari and made a systematic 
inspection and enquiry. I found in this way that more than eleven tliomand persons had 
in this jurisdiction alone left their houses since the preliminary record. We then proceeded 
to cross -question the enumerators, especially those in whose books the largest number of 
red ink outtings had been made, as to each individual case. I read out each name that had 
been scored through and questioned the enumerator as to where the person, had gone to. 
I found the enumerators were invariably able to give a satisfactory answer. The persons 
had either run away or had died of plague. When the person was reported to have fled to 
another village in the same jurisdiction, 1 got out the schedule book of that village, and made 
sure that he had been entered in red ink in that village. In this way w r e checked a large 
proportion of the red ink cuttings, and I was agreeably surprised to find the general care 
and precision with whioh the work had been done and the general accuracy of the books.’'’ 

170. It would thus appear that the decrease was due more to the deaths 
that occurred than to the disorganisation of the arrangements, but where 
such laro-e numbers of persons were on the move it seems impossible that 
all could have been accounted for by the census staff. Even without the 
complication of plague, absentees are more readily noticed than new arrivals, 
and the final revision on the night of the actual census tends to reduce 
slightly the real population. This tendency must be greatly exaggerated when 
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the absentees and new arrivals are exceptionally numerous, and when the 
people are overcome with fear and the enumerators are performing a thankless 

task under exceptional difficulties, 
and when many of them are new 
men, hastily appointed at the last 
moment, to replace others who have 
died or disappeared. When we 
turn to the statistics for individual 
thanas, the responsibility of the 
plague for the loss of population 
that has occurred becomes very 
apparent. Up to the date of the 
census the epidemic had wrought 
most havoc in Tikari, and this 
thana has sustained a loss of 19*8 
per cent. ; then come Atari, Gaya 
Town and Gaya thana, with de- 
creases of 14*9, 1 1*3 and 6*5 respec- 
tively. The three thanas in the 
Nawadah Subdivision which escap- 
ed the epidemic all show a slight 
advance. The decadence in Ram- 
garh, i.e. in the southern thanas, 
is due partly to long continued 
general unhealthiness and partly 
to emigration to the adjoining districts of Hazaribagh and Palamau. In 
Sherghati and Barachati the decrease has been continuous since 1881. 

171. Shahabad, like Gaya, is divided into two distinct parts. The nor- 
Shahabad. them portion, comprising about three-fourths of the 

whole area, is a low-lying alluvial flat and is entirely 
under cultivation. It is extensively irrigated by canals and its crops are 
thus to a great extent protected from drought. The south of the district, 
comprising the greater part of the. Bhabua and Sasaram thanas, is occupied 
by the Kaimur hills, an undulating plateau, unprotected by irrigation, and 
yielding poor and precarious crops. The population is here very sparse and 
much of the land is still covered with forest. The tenantry of Shahabad 
are sturdy and independent and enjoy a fixity of tenure which saves them 
from rack-renting. The proportion of landless labourers is small and the 
surplus inhabitants find ready employment in Bengal either in the police force 
or as peons and club-men under the zamindars ; the district also supplies 
many recruits for the native army. The climate of the northern part of the dis- 
trict is said to be steadily deteriorating. There is no system of drainage and 
the surface is so flat and low that there is no outlet for the water which 
accumulates. The introduction of the canals is said to have raised the sub-soil 
water level and so encouraged malaria, but whether this be so or not, and 
the view is not supported by the results of recent research regarding the spread 
of malarial affections. The district has long been very unhealthy, and in 1891 
a decrease was averted only by a large gain from migration. Fever began to 
make its ravages felt in 1879 and from that time the epidemic grew steadily 
worse until 1886, when the district was stigmatized as the worst in the whole 
province in respect of fever mortality. 

. ^J^* -During the last decade there has been no marked change in the condi- 

tion of the people. There was a partial crop failure in 1896 but it resulted in 
famine only m the southern part of the district where irrigation affords no 
protection against deficient rainfall. Wages have risen, and the prices of food 
grains are higher than they were ten years ago. The district has maintained 
its reputation for unhealthiness. .The worst year was 1894 when the recorded 
death-rate exceeded 5d per thousand and the mortality from fevers was greater 
than in any other district in the Province. From 1892 to 1900 inclusive, the 
T 1 statistics show an excess of deaths over births amounting to more than 
2o,000. It would probably be double this amount if allowance were made 
on account of the deaths registered in other parts of Bengal amongst the 
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natives of this district who were temporarily away from it. The district escaped 

the ravages of plague until shortly 


Po?clation. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

936,544 

26,877 

82,579 

992,246 

1,026,152 
| 57,036 

77.134 
1,046,250 

989,596 1,070,983 
73,184 i 51,948 
79,030 1 100,714 
995,442 '1,120,649 


before the census, when it broke 
out in the head-quarters station. 
The number of deaths reported was 
small, but the alarm which the 
epidemic created sufficed to drive 
to their homes most of the tern- 
. porary settlers from other districts 

and the number of foreign-born males found in Shahabad at the time of the 
census was only 26,877 compared with 73,184 ten years previously. The 
movements of the population have resulted in a net loss to the district which 
is even greater than the figures would indicate, as there has been an emigra- 
tion of 7,633 persons to the colonies, of whom the census necessarily took no 
count. Allowing for those who returned from the colonies, the net loss on 
this account may be placed at about 6,000. 

173. The above adverse conditions have resulted in a decrease in the 
district population of 97,883 or 4-7 per cent * The falling off is most marked 

in the Bhabhua subdivision where 
it is due to the unhealthiness of the 
climate and to the migration of 
the people, especially during the 
famine year, to more favoured parts 
of the district. Elsewhere the 
decrease is greatest in the Arrah 
thana where it may be wholly 
ascribed to the exodus on account 
of plague. The only thanas that 
have gained ground are three of 
the four thanas of the Sasaram 
subdivision. The construction of 
the railway accounts largely for 
this, coupled with the fact that 
the area irrigated by canals is 
greater here than in any other 
part of the district. Piaro thana 
in the head-quarters subdivision, which borders on this tract and has also a 
plentiful supply of canal water, is practically stationary. 

174. Bather more than a third of the Mongbyr district is on the north 
-ghtb bank of the Ganges, and is a low but fertile alluvial 

plain which supports a dense population and differs 
but little from the adjoining portions of Darbhanga and Bhagalpur. The 
south of the district is also to a great extent alluvial, but the general level 
is higher and the surface is more undulating, and several ranges of 
hills, outliers of the Vindhyan series, enter the district from the south and 
gradually converge towards Monghyr town. The soil in the hilly tracts 
is comparatively barren and the inhabitants are few in number. Between 1872 
and 1881 there was an increase of 8'5 per cent, in the population, aud the 
next ten years showed a further advance of 3‘3 per cent. The greatest gain 
was in the Beguserai subdivision. The north-eastern part of the Jamui sub- 
division, which had suffered a great deal from fever, lo6t heavily and the popu- 
lation of the subdivision as a whole was stationary. 

During the last decade the public health has been fairly good, and in 
only two years, 1892 and 1894, did the deaths out-number the births. 
According to the returns the net excess of births during the nine years, 1892- 
1900, has been 126,872, but the Magistrate is of opinion that the reporting of 
the deaths of infants is very defective, and that the real difference 
between the birth and death rates is less than these figures would indicate. 
Plague broke out in January 1900, but subsided in May, only to reappear with 
renewed virulence in the ensuing cold weather. The total number of deaths 
from plague reported in 1900 was 2,052, and in the first two months of 

* All the districts of the United Provinces which adjoin Shahabad, viz., Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazi* 
pur and Bahia, show a heavy decrease. 


Thana. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percentage op 

VARIATION. 

1901. 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,963,696 

- 4-7 

+ 6-7 

Sadar Subdivision ... 

699,936 

- 6'9 

+ 85 

Arrah 

314,163 

- 9*4 

+ 12-3 

Shahpur (Belauti) 

188,059 

- 5’4 

+ 1*5 

Piaro 

197,729 

- -i 

+ 10’3 

Buxar Subdivision 

416,701 

- 60 

+ 33 

Buxar 

156,426 

- 6*0 

+ 2-0 

Dumraon 

260,278 

- 4-4 

+ 4*4 

Sasaram Subdivision 

639,635 

+ T 8 

+ ss 

Sasaram 

166,250 

+ 1-3 

+ 5*3 

Bikramganj 

196,482 

+ 2‘3 

+ 1*4 

Dehri 

90,167 

+ 8*1 

+ 6‘7 

Kharghar 

96,736 

- 6-6 

- i-o 

Bhabhua Subdivision 

306,401 

-119 

+ 6-8 

Bhabhua 

165,728 

- 8-9 

+ 5*3 

Mohanea 

140,673 

- 137 

+ 8*2 
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1901 it was 2,433. As in other districts, so also in Monghyr, the disease 
was far more prevalent than the reports would indicate, and much of the 
mortality was concealed. The parts of the district which suffered most were 
Monghyr town and Shaikhpura Thana. The material condition of the people 
seems to have improved somewhat. The crops were short in 1891, especially 
in the northern part of the district, and relief works were opened for several 
months. In 1896-97 the people suffered from high prices consequent on famine 
elsewhere, but the crops were fairly good. In other years the general result 
of agricultural operations has been satisfactory, and the wages of ordinary 
labourers have risen by about 33 per cent. 

175. The census of 1901 shows an increase of 32,783, or 1*6 per cent. The 

improvement is considerably less 
than the vital statistics would lead 
one to anticipate. Directly and in- 
directly, plague probably accounts 
for a loss of from 20 to 25 thou- 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

j 

Female. 

Actual population 

Immigrants (M 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

1,011,580 

37,524 

96,544 

1,070,600 

1,057,224 
48, 545 
87,575 
1,096,254 

987,072 

42,517 

105,221 

1,049,776 

1,048,949 | 
58,757 
83,997 
1,074,169 


sand persons, and in addition to 
this there is a large adverse balance 
on account of migration. Assum- 
ing all movements to and from the 
district to be of a permanent nature, it may be noted that the immigrants now 
number 86,069, or about 19,000 more than would have been the case had there 
been no new comers since the previous census, but the emigrants exceed by 
about 58,000 the estimated number of survivors amongst the emigrants of 1891. 
These figures indicate a net annual loss of about 4,500 persons. The whole 
of the migration however is not permanent and the real loss on this account 
in the decade may be roughly estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000 persons. 

The fertile Begusarai subdivision, on the north of the Ganges, again 

— shows the greatest growth of 

population. The head-quarters 
subdivision is stationary, owing 
mainly to the out-break of plague 
and the consequent mortality and 
confusion, but the removal of 
certain offices of the East Indian 
Railway from Jamalpur to 
Calcutta has also affected the 
population some extent. The only 
thana in this subdivision which 
shows a marked increase is 
Kharagpur, which at the time of 
the census harboured a consider- 
able number of plague refugees 
from Monghyr. In the Jamui 
subdi vision also, the population is 
practically stationary ; the sparsely 
inhabited and billy thanas in the 
south-east, Jamui and Chakai, 
continue to show steady development, while Shaikhpura and Sikandra, in the 
north-east, have lost ground. The decrease is specially marked in Shaikhpura 
which adjoins the Mokameh Thana in Patna and, like it, has suffered greatly 
from the ravages of plague. Both Shaikhpura and Sikandra were decadent in 
1891 also, when the prevalence of fever was blamed for the result. 


Thanas. 

Popula- 

tion, 

Pekcektag-e of 

VABIATION. 


1901. 

1891—1901. 

18SI-1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

2,068,80* 

+ 1-6 

+ 3‘3 

Sadar Subdivision 

874,611 

+ *4 

+ 3 5 

Monghyr 

Gogri 

Jamalpur 

Surajgarh 

Khargpur ... 

129,064 

398,913 

18,571 

168,996 

159,157 

- 9*5 

+ 2*5 

- 14*4 

+ *3 

+ 68 

+ 1*8 

+ 43 

+ 9*4 

+ 1*3 

+ 4’5 

Jamui Subdivision 

551,227 

- 05 

+ O' 5 

Shaikhpura 

Jamui 

Sikandra 

Chakai 

181,897 

133,979 

112,622 

122,729 

- 7'5 
+ 6'6 

- 1*6 

+ 4‘8 

- 1*3 

+ 4*4 

- Hi 
+ TO 

Begusarai Subdivision ... 

642,966 | 

+ 52 

+ SO ! 

Begusarai 

Tegra 

4ns, no ! 
234,856 j 

+ 3-7 

+ 7-8 

+ 6'3 

+ TO 
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176. 


Saran is a fertile tract of rich alluvial soil lying between the Go°ra 
Sabas. and Ganges on the south, and the Gandak on the 

, , . , , u . , . T , north ancl eaiii ;• ft is very densely populated 
and highly cultivated. It grows an unusual variety of crops, including opium 
and indigo. There is a great deal of irrigation, partly from canals but mainlv 
from wells constructed by the cultivators themselves. The increase of IO'd 
per cent, between 1 872 and 1881 was attributed mainly to better enumeration and 
the same explanation was given of part of the increase of 7*4 per cent, during 
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the next decade. The district already contains a larger population than it 
can support and it sends its surplus inhabitants into every part of Bengal 
in search of employment. Most of them go only for a time and return home 
after intervals of one or two years. The improvement in railway commu- 
nications has greatly facilitated their movements, and while on the one hand 
more people leave the district, on the other, they return home at more 
frequent intervals than formerly.* 

177. During the first half of the last decade the crops were fairly good, 
and the general condition of the people was satisfactory. The short rain- 
fall of 1896 resulted in famine hut, owing to the variety of crops grown, 
the district suffered less severely than its neighbours in North Bihar. 
The distress was greatest where the cultivation of rice predominated. The 
Gopalganj subdivision suffered most, but about two-thirds of the Siwan and 
half ot the Sadar subdivision were also badly affected. Belief operations were 
commenced in November 1896 and continued for ten months, when the posi- 
tion was restored by a good bhadoi harvest (Indian corn and millets), and the 
prospect of a bumper crop of winter rice. The famine undoubtedly told 
severely on the people and there must necessarily have been some deaths 
amongst the aged and infirm owing to the want of proper nutrition, but 
it had no apparent effect on the reported death-rate for the district as a 
whole. The recorded mortality in 1897 was less by 11 per cent, than the 
average of the preceding three years. The birth-rate was also less, but only 
by 8 per cent. It may be argued that a diminution in both births and deaths 
points to defective reporting of vital occurrences in a season of special strain. 
But a reduction in the birth-rate, especially in the latter months of the year, 
would naturally result from the reduced vitality of the people. Moreover, 
defective reporting would reduce the returns for births and deaths in equal 
proportions so that even if it be assumed that the whole decrease in the birth-rate 
in 1897 was due to this cause, the fact remains that the deaths decreased in a 
greater proportion than the births, and that they were therefore really fewer 
in number than the average of the three previous years. Since the famine 
the harvests have again been good and by the time of the census the people 
had entirely recovered from its effects. 

The decade was healthy up to 1899, when plague made its first appearance, 
and between 1892 and 1900 the reported births exceeded the deaths by 
83, 725. f The history of the plague is much the same as in Patna, but it 
was less widespread and the Gopalganj and Siwan subdivisions were very 
little affected. The disease assumed epidemic proportions during the cold 
weather of 1899-1900. It then gradually faded away, but appeared with 
renewed intensity in the succeeding cold weather. During the three months 
preceding the census 6,767 deaths from plague were recorded. The real number 
was doubtless far greater, and the epidemic had the usual effect of disorganis- 
ing the arrangements for the census as already described in the case of Patna 
and Gaya. 

178. There has been a loss of population during the decade of 57,968 per- 
sons or 2*2 per cent.J 


Population. 

1901. j 

1S91. 

Male, j Famale. Male. 

J Female. 


Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural Population 

i 

l,0go,2SS 1,314, 2-21 ! 1,132,670 
18,432 ! 37,972 : 7,603 

175,498 j 69.436 225,2n0 

1,252,334, I 1,345 6S3 1,350,267 

| ! 

1 

i 

! 1,332,337 
i 32,023 

1 153.S54 

i 1,454,168 

i 


Owing to the 


does not appear to be the case, 
has gained by immigration. Just 


unusual amount of emigration from 
this district it is very difficult to trace 
the causes of this most unsatisfactory 
result. At first sight it would seem 
that as immigrants have increased 
and emigrants have fallen off the 
district must have gained by the 
movements of the people, but this 
There is of course no doubt that the district 
as prior to 1891 there had existed a 


* It is interesting to notice that the remittances by money order to the Saran district aggregated nearly 
35 lakhs of rupees in 1900 compared -with less than 17 lakhs in 1892-93. This may be due partly to 
an increasing use of the post office for the purpose of remitting money, but it must also be attributed in. 
part to the larger number of Saran people who go elsewhere to earn a livelihood. 

* t From this excess at least half should be deducted on account of deaths amongst temporary emi- 
grants registered in other districts.. * 

+ The neighbouring districts of the United Provinces — Ballm, Azamgarh and Gorakhpur — also show a 
loss of population. 

M 
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strong flow of population from Saran to its neighbours, so during the 
last decade the tendency seems to have been in the other direction, 
especially in the case of the adjoining districts of the United Provinces, 
which have given 32,064 persons to Saran, compared with only 14,992 in 
1891. But on the other hand, in spite of the superficial conclusion indicated by 
the figures, it seems equally clear that there has been an even greater loss by 
emigration. The decrease in the census figures occurs in the districts adjoinin':'' 

Saran where the migration may be 


1891. 


1901. 


Male. 

i 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

: 

Shahabad 

Muzaffarpui* 

Patna 

Champaran ! 

Gorakhpur 

Ballia ... ... 

Azimgarh ... 

Total 

2,043 

7,991 

4,181 

15,464 

11,297 

1,622 

157 

5,197 ' 13,326 

4,646 7,969 

4,741 7,6S4 

9,9SS ; 49,273 

12,831 29,464 

9,587 j 1,574 

177 | 27 

21,356 ; 
6,009 : 
16,394 ! 
33 963 i 
41,096 
12,061 j 
242 , 

46.925 

59,218 

99,566 ! 130,621 ! 

' ; 


inducement for migration no 


held in the main to be of a perma- 
nent character. Prior to 1891, in 
addition to accidental migration due 
to marriage, there had evidently been 
a strong overflow of the surplus 
population of Saran into Champaran, 
Gorakhpur and Shahabad, where 
there was a greater quantity of land 
available for cultivation.* Owing to 
bad crops and other causes the same 

. o longer exists and the movement has died out. 

I he decrease in the number of Saran people now found in the adjoinin''- dis- 
tricts seems to be due, not so much to these settlers having returned to their old 
homes, as to the fact that many of them have died since 1891, and their place 
has been taken by their children born in the districts to which they migrated 
it so, it will appear that even in the case of Bihar districts there ha”s been 
some loss by migration-)-, and in Bengal Proper, the emigrants from Saran 
now number 114,193 compared with 85,536 ten years ago. Another reason 
tor the decline is that there has been a reduction in the birth-rate. This 
subject belongs properly to another chapter, but it may be noted here that 
there has. been a marked falling off in Saran in the proportion of married peonle 
and also m the number of children brought into the world. P F 

179. The net result of the last census is, as already stated, a decrease of 

2 2 per cent. For this the Sadar 
subdivision, which has lost 5*5 per 
cent., and Darauli thana in Siwan 
are responsible. This is the tract 
which was suffering from plague 
at the time of the census. The 
rest of the district has almost exactly 
the same population as it had ten 
years ago. The decrease is greatest 
where the plague was worst, i.e., 
m Sonpur, Chapra and Parsa thanas. 
It may therefore be concluded that 
while the general want of progress is 
due to the adverse balance of migra- 
tion and to the fact that the district is 
unable to support a much greater 
population than it already possessed 
in 1891, the plague is to blame for 
has occurred in the southern part of 


Thana. 

PopriA.- 

TION. 

! Percentage of 

VARIATION. 


1901. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

DISTRICT TOT A £ ... 

3, 409,509 

-93 

+ 7 4 

Sadar Subdivision ... 

97 9,718 

-5-5 

+ 9 7 

Chapra ... 

Manjhi 

Parsa 

Mashrak ... 

Sonpur 

353,078 

152,460 

223,206 

143,503 

100,411 

- 7'3 

- 2-4 

- 4‘9 

- 1*6 
-10*3 

+ 8*6 
+ 4*3 
+ 2-0 

- 3 ‘7 

- 6-1 

Oopalganj Subdivision 

635,047 i + •! 

+117 

Gopalganj ... 

Mirganj 

275,742 

359,305 

4- -a 
+ 3 

- *1 

+ 5*6 

+ 16 9 

it iran Subdivision ... j 

SOI, 744 

+ *1 

+ 10-3 

Siwan ... ... 1 

Darauli ... ... j 

Basantpur... ... | 

l 

337,926 

220,320 

242,998 

+ 1*1 
- 2‘3 
+ 1‘1 

+ 11-1 
+ 5’8 

+ 14*0 


the greater 
the district. 
180. 


part of the decrease that 


In the east and south Champaran closely resembles th e adjoining dis- 
Cbumfaban. tncts ; the land is level, fertile and highly cultivated 

, ,, „ . anc * the population is dense. Towards the north ’ 

Wier 6 rtproaS 68 Th “TT T gTadual b' ri <* s ■» ‘be Nepal 
: approached. The populat ion is here sparse and cultivation gives 

populated northeri 

1881 and 18;H in the case of Mirgani, where the existence nf ™ thm Saran itself was observed between 
the district attracted settlers from other thanas. f Waste Iand there than in other parts of 

15T45 to^l^ShTO^s 6 probably 11 'fictitious^. STa’^Leady'haror^^t ^ tho , Somhal , Par Sanas from 
Parganas return of birth-place in 1891 is untrustworthy i°« ° Ut that the Sonthal 

bonthal-Parganas were shown as born in Gaya comparedwith ijiSo^tLpisem ^ 1 ^“°”'^ “ ^ 
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way to grassy plains and extensive tracts of forest, amongst which the 
scattered clearances of the aboriginal Thdrus afford the only evidence of human 
occupation. The Gandak now forms the south-western boundary of the 
district, but it formerly flowed through the centre, along the course indicated 
on the maps as the Buri Gandak. The whole of the tract between the new and 
the Buri Gandak has been subject to fluvial action within comparatively 
recent times, and the soil is here light and sandy. On the other or north- 
eastern side of the Buri Gandak the prevailing soil is the Ihdngar or older 
alluvium, a stiff clay requiring irrigation, which is provided mainly from tanks 
and wells and by damming up the hill-streams. The rainfall in Ghamparan is 
heavier than in other Bihar districts, and the moisture of the atmosphere, 
the presence of numerous stagnant lakes formed in old river beds, and the 
proximity of the hills combine to give the district a far more unhealthy climate 
than any other part of Bihar. The census of 1881 showed an increase of 
population amounting to 195 per cent., due partly to improved enumeration 
and partly to immigration from the adjoining districts to the sparsely inhabited 
thanas in the north of the district. The next decade showed a further advance 
of 7‘9 per cent., which was due mainly to a continuance of the stream of 
immigration; the total number of persons born elsewhere but cftnsused in 
Champaran having reached the unprecedented number of 248,511. 

181. Since 1891 the district has suffered from a succession of lean years. 
The harvest of winter-rice in 1891 and the spring crop of 1892 were poor and 
prices rose, causing the people to feel the pinch of scarcity. In 1892 the winter- 
rice crop was again below the average. The crops of 1893 and 1894 were fair, 
but they were followed by bad harvests in 1895, and the spring of 1896, and a 
general failure of the winter-rice crop in the autumn of that year. The general 
distress then deepened into famine. Practically the whole district was 
affected. The Dhaka thana suffered most of all, and next to that, the whole cf 
the Bettiah subdivision, except a narrow strip on the banks of the Gandak. 
The relief operations were on a larger scale than in Saran, but their duration 
was about the same. The efforts of Government to save the people from 
starvation appear to have been successful, and the number of deaths reported 
was lower than the average of the three preceding years. The birth-rate 
fell in about the same ratio, but as already explained, a low birth-rate is a 
necessary sequel of a famine, and the number of births during the latter part 
at least of 1897 would naturally be below the normal. It follows that even if 
the reporting agency did their work less efficiently during the famine than at 
other times, there is no reason to suppose that there were more deaths in 1897 
than in the average of the three preceding years. The death-rate which was 
low in 1897 was still lower in 1898 while, on the other hand, more births 
were reported in 1899 than in any other year since the registration of 
births was introduced. In 1898 and 1899 the people enjoyed better harvests, 
but it was not until the end of 1900 that their prosperity was generally 


restored. 

It was reported in 1891 that the district was gradually losing its reputa- 
tion for unhealthiness, but unfortunately the improvement has not been main- 
tained. There have been frequent epidemics of cholera, and fever also has been 
very prevalent. In five of the nine years ending in 1900 the reported 
deaths have exceeded the births, and the net result is an excess of 1,059 deaths.* 
182. The census of 1891 shows a decrease of 69,002 persons, or 3*7 per cent. 

The result is directly attributable to 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

!\1 ale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 
Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

885,607 

55,047 

16,442 

847,002 

904,856 

51,73-4 

19,635 

872,757 

936,135 

140,992 

20,896 

816,039 

923 330 
107,519 
19,2Sn 
835,099 


the short crops and unhealthiness 
from which the district has suffered. 
Not only has the arrival of new set- 
tlers ceased, but it seems probable 
that if the figures for 1891 are correct 
many of those who were then in the 
district must since have returned to 
their former homes. Even if a death-rate of 50 per 1,000 be allowed on account 
of the great unhealthiness of the decade, there would still be nearly 150,000 
survivors from amongst the settlers enumerated' in 1891 even if their ranks 


* The Magistrate thinks it probable that deaths due to epidemics of cholera are not fully reported. 
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hod not been swelled by the arrival of any new coiners. The actual number 
of immigrants, however, is now only 106,781.* 

Part of the decrease may be due to the return home of some of the immi- 
grants who were enumerated in 
Ohamparan in 1891, but the fall- 
ing off is due mainly to the un- 
healthiness of the decade and the 
diminished fecundity of the people 
consequent on a series of bad years. 
The emigration to other districts 
of persons born in Champaran does 
not appear to have greatly affected 
the figures. The number of female 
emigrants remains practically un- 
changed, but that of males, most of 
whom are temporary absentees, has 
decreased. The Magistrate is of 
opinion that there has been some movement across the Nepal frontier, but of 
this no statistics are available. The only thana that has not contributed its 
quota to the general result is Adapur. This thana enjoys the advantage 
of irrigation and an exceptionally fertile soil, and in part of it a full rice crop 
was secured even in 1896, when there was a disastrous failure elsewhere. 
The thanas that have suffered most are Gobindganj and Motihari, but the 
reason for this is not apparent. They suffered from the famine far less than 
Dhaka, where the proportional decrease is only half as great as in the thanas 
to the north-west, where there has been only a very slight loss of population. 

183, Muzaffarpur is an alluvial plain, but the country north of the 
Ar , Baghmati is more marshy than that to the south of 

izaffaeple. this river, and its climate is reputed to be less 

salubrious than the rest of the district, which is usually very healthy. The 
staple crop is rice. Between the Baghmati and the Buri Gandak the land 
though less marshy, is more liable to inundation. Further south again, in the 
Hajipur subdivision, the country is higher, but it is capable of irrigation from 
the numerous streams that intersect it. This part of the district is reputed 
to be the most fertile, and it has the further advantage of a variety of crops, 
so that it is less seriously affected by a failure of the monsoon rains. Prior 
to 1881 there was a considerable growth of population, which was attributed 
in part to the defects of the first census in 1872. There was a further 
increase of 5 per cent, in 1891 ; there was a falling off in Hajipur, but this 
was counterbalanced by a large increase in the northern subdivision of 
Sitamarhi. Since 1891, there have been crop failures in 1891-92, when relief 
operations on a small scale had to be undertaken, and again in 1896-97 when 
the whole district suffered from famine except the southern part of Hajipur. 
The Sitamarhi subdivision sustained the brunt of the distress. The relief 
operations were carefully planned and successfully carried out. The people, 
no doubt, suffered a good deal, but so far as can be gathered from the vital 
statistics returns, there was no loss of life directly attributable to want of 
food. The reported deaths fell short of the average of the three preceding 
years by about 25,000, while the deficiency of births was only 17,000. Thanks 
to a succession of good harvests, the effects of the famine were not long felt, 
and by the end of the decade the people had entirely recovered their normal 
condition. There were heavy floods in 1898, which caused considerable loss 
of cattle and damaged the standing rice crops, but no permanent injury 
resulted from them, 

. There were epidemics of cholera in 1892, 1894, 1896 and 1900, which 
carried off more than 76,000 persons, but in other respects the public health 
has been fairly good, and the returns for the nine years 1892—1900 show 
an excess of nearly 80,000 births over deaths. 
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The great reduction in the number o£ immigrants attracted my attention as soon as the figure-- 
were reported, and their number was again counted direct from the schedules. This fresh count, which 
wa* care ully checked, brought out a slightly smaller number of immigrants than the ( riginal return. The 
ugures^tor 1891 appear to be extraordinarily high. They include 83.241 immigrants from Saran, 56 076 
troiu jj.uzatfarpur, 52,18b from the Lnited Provinces and 34 , 626 from Nepal. 
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184. The recent census discloses a slight increase of 41,933, or barely 

--= half the amount that the vital 

statistics returns would indicate. 
The immigrant females are about 
as numerous as in 1891, and there 
is an increase of more than 4,000 
male immigrants. The emigrants 
are less numerous than in 1891, the 
falling off being especially marked 
in the case of males. There is still, however, a heavy balance against the 
district and the figures do not include the persons who have migrated across the 
Nepal frontier. 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, j Female. 

Actual population . ... \ 

Immigrants .. ... , 

Emigrants j 

Sutural population j 

! 1,318,547 , 
32,200 I 
86,507 
1,372,854 | 

! 1.A3G.243 
55,3u2 
67.030 
1,4 47,771 ; 

1,306,027 1 1,406,839 i 
27,803 55.1S5 1 

121,547 i 82,642 ! 
1,399,771 1,434,287 ' 

! 1 


It is a notable fact that every thana in the great rice-growing tract 

north of the Baghmati, which 
suffered most severely from the 
famine, has shown a marked 
increase, while every thana south 
of that river, except Hajipur in 
the extreme south, has lost popu- 
lation. The former tract has been 
growing steadily since the time 
of the first census in 1872, and it 
attracts settlers both from Nepal 
and from the southern part of 
the District. The progress is 
greatest in the Sitamarhi and 
Shuihar thanas which march with 
the Nepal frontier. The 
subdivision, which is now 
ary, sustained a slight loss of 
population in the decade preceding 
the census of 1891. The decline in 
the Muzaffarpur thana is said to be due to its having suffered most from cholera 
and to the fact that it is this tract which supplies the majority of the persons 
who emigrate to lower Bengal in search of work. 

185. Darbhanga greatly resembles Muzaffarpur, to which it appertained 
Daebhas-ga until 1875. The northern and central part of the 

district is devoted mainly to the cultivation of rice, 
and the bulk of the inhabitants are dependent on the aghani or winter rice crop. 
The south of the district possesses great natural fertility, and wheat, barley, 
oil-seeds, various kinds of pulses, indigo, and opium are grown. As in Muzaffar- 
pur, the increase recorded in 1881 was attributed to a more accurate enumera- 
tion. In 1891 the district showed a further increase of 6’5 per cent. — a gain of 
1 1*5 per cent., in the Madhubani subdivision in the north being to some extent 
counter-balanced by a loss of 2*3 in the southern or Samastipur subdivision. 
The decade peceding the present census has not been a prosperous one. In 
1891, the crops failed over a considerable area in the sadar and Madhu- 
bani subdivisions, and relief operations were necessitated. In the next two 
years the crops were good and the people regained their prosperity, but in 
1895 the harvest was again a short one, and this was followed by the 
great crop failure of 1896. This affected the whole district except two 
of the three thanas of the Samastipur subdivision ; in the third thana, Waris- 
nagar, the distress was less acute than in the rest of the district, and it 
was greatest in the western part of the sadar and Madhubani subdivisions. 
The number of persons requiring relief was greater in Darbhanga than in any 
other district, but the recovery after the famine was at least equally rapid. 
The Magistrate, Mr. Wheeler, says that “ the end of 1897-98 saw the* people 
almost restored to their normal condition.” The prosperity of 1898-99 was 
marred by floods. There were floods in the south-west of the district in the 
following year also, but both then and in 1900, the crops were generally 
good. 

The decade has not been a very healthy one. The mortality was excep- 
tionally heavy in 1892, 1894, 1896 and 1900; in the three former years the 
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deaths out-numbered the births, but taking the period as a whole (excluding 
1891 when births were not registered) the reported births exceeded the deaths 
by 65,918. Plague broke out in the Dalsing Serai thana about the beginning 
of December 1900 and in February 1901 the number of reported deaths 
was 420, but the real number, says the Magistrate, was undoubtedly greater. 
The disease subsequently spread to other thanas, but not until after the census. 

186. The census shows that since 1891 there has been an addition to the 
population of 110,656 persons or 3’9 per cent. The movements of the people 

_ do not appear to have materially 

i9oi. 1991. affected the result. So far as per- 

popuiatiox. manent movements are concerned 

Males. ! Females. | Males. | Females. the balance of the aCCOUnt is in 

i , i ” favour of the district. The number 

Actual population 1,416,474 1,496,137 1,370,955 , 1,430,970 o • r -« 

immigrants 33,473 ; 57,107 1 36,381 ; 47,799 [ oi emigrant females is nearly 4,000 

Emigrants 58,443 < o3,Ob9 i o5,22S o3,962 | , ' 

Natural population 1,441,444 1 i,493,ow ^ i,3S9,s32 i.437,i33 ( less than that of those who have 

- ' _ come in from other districts, and 

while the former are slightly less numerous than in 1891, the latter have grown 
by more than 9,000. There has been a loss on account of the migration of 
males, but this is mostly of a temporary character. There were 3,000 fewer 
male immigrants at the time of the present census and 3,000 more emigrants 
than there were ten years previously, and the excess of the latter over the 
former now amounts to about 25,000 or some 6,000 more than in 1891. 

On examining the details of the variations for individual thanas we again 
fail to find any correlation between them and the famine. The increase is 
slight in the Samastipur subdivision which was least affected by famine, while 

— - - - — it is greatest in Madhubani, where 

-Popclatiov Percentage oe the distress ivas most severe both in 

than-a. j " TARIAII0> '' 1892 and 1897. Nor do the vital 

i9oi. 1891 1901. 1 1881 1891. statistics seem to account for the 

__ ____ — L_ L 1 variations, and in the four un- 

rj i strict total ... j s, 9 ig, 6 ii I +3 9 +65 healthy years, the reported death- 

I { rate was higher in Madhubani than 

sadar Subdivision 1 1 , 065,595 +16 + s o any where else. The fact seems 

“ nga ::: ::: ::: j g§#5 1 ; £ : $ to p b ? that while the other parts 

Ro5erha I 273 .n8 j + 5-i + 2-o of the district have as dense a 

Samastipur Subdivision ... 751,637 + T9 - S 3 P°P u]ati ° n »S the land will Support, 

Samastipur 311,312 +3 o -0 3 there is still some room for expau- 

w^risnaga? rai . . V! ::: i ?? 7 R slon in Madhubani, where even 

now there are only 812 persons per 
Madhubani Subdivision ... 1 , 094,379 + 7 s + is o square mile compared with 872 in 

gSgSr* ::: : if ^ 1 + n + III tbe yada D and 985 in the Samasti- 

S& ::: ::: “;Si + + St + ^ par subdivision. Madhubani, more- 

i over is the great rice-growing 

T . . , ~ " subdivision, and although it is the 

rice crop which suffers most m seasons of deficient rainfall, it seems probable 
that it gives the greatest return to the husbandman when the seasons are 
normal. . It would appear, therefore, that there has been some migration within 
the district from the more crowded thanas of the south to the rice growing 
country m the north. The only thanas in the district that show a decline are 
Warisnagar and Darbhanga. In the former the death-rate was higher than the 
district average while the latter would have shown a slight increase but for 
the inclusion of the figures for Darbhanga town which, as explained elsewhere, 
has suffered a considerable loss of population. Dalsing Serai! where a decrease 
of 6 1 in 1891 was attributed to diluvion, would probably have shown a 
somewhat larger increase but for the advent of plague. The Ganges is still 

depopulation^ UI nor ^ b > bu ^ n °f sufficiently so to appreciably affect 

187. Bhagalpur, like Monghyr, _ lies on both sides of the Ganges which 

Bhagalpue. divides it into nearly equal parts. The northern 

vT r _,i ta -4 , , ., . , * orm f a continuation of the great alluvial plain of 

North Bihar, but it is reputed to be less fertile than the country further west 
of ZZ f'T i \ rivers and water channels which, except in seasons 
cf very deficient rainfall, render irrigation easy, and rice is therefore the 
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principal crop. In the southern tract also, rice is the main staple. The riparian 
portion is fairly level but in some parts the surface is undulating, and here 
it is cleverly terraced and irrigated from reservoirs constructed on the higher 
slopes. In addition to rice, wheat, sugarcane, and other crops requiring a less 
ample and constant supply of water are extensively grown. Further from 
the river the surface has a greater elevation, and the soil becomes more 
shallow and rocky and comparatively barren. The inhabitants are fewer in 
number and their crops are scantier and more precarious. The growth of 
the population between 1872 and 1881 amounted to 7*7 per cent. In the 
next decade there was a further advance of 3’3 per cent., the out-come of a 
considerable increase in the western part of North Bhagalpur, and in Banka 
and Bhagalpur thanas in South Bhagalpur, combined with a decline in the 
Rishanganj and Bihpur thanas, due to the ravages of the Kosi, on the north 
bank, and in Sultanganj and Amarpur on the south. 

Since 1891 the district has twice suffered from famine, in 1891-92 and 
again in 1896-97. The tract most affected was the western part of North 
Bhagalpur, in the Supaul and Bangaon thanas. South of the Ganges, the 
scarcity did not in either year amount to famine. Test works were opened 
early in 1897 but they failed to show any demand for labour. Since the last 
famine the crops, on the whole, have been good and the people have recovered 
from its effects. The vital statistics show an excess of births over deaths 
between the years 1892 and 1900, amounting to 76,601. The only year in 
which the deaths out-numbered the births was 1894. There was an epidemic 
of cholera which was especially bad in Amarpur, but the main cause of the 
high mortality was the excessive prevalence of fever which accounted for 
42‘23 deaths per 1,000 in Kishanganj and for 33‘03 in the district as a 
whole. The healthiest years were the famine year, 1897, and the year imme- 
diately after it. In 1897, 13,000 fewer deaths were reported than the average 
of the three previous years, while the births were 7,000 above the same 


average. 

188. The addition to the population brought out by the last 'census is 

■ 56,257 or 2'8 per cent. The 

rowu. j Percentage or general rate of increase is much 

Tbanas tion. j variation. the same as tbe previous decade. 

1901. 1891-1901. ! issi-1891. but the figures for ^individual 

— : thanas vary greatly. Sultanganj. 

district total ... 3 , 088,953 + 3 8 + 3 3 Bihpur, and Amarpur cum 

sad«r subdivision ... 585,344 + 6o +ii Katauria, which lost ground in 

Bhagalpur 189,930 + 6;s + 9;s 1891, now show an increase, 

sultanganj 95,u6 + 3 i - 6 3 while Banka which then was the 

Banka Subdivision ... 433,499 + 34 + 05 j ^OSt pi OgTeSSl Vethana XtlthedlS- 

Banka 161,602 - 11 + 2 P 8 ! . 18 JeCadeilt. 

Amarpur 152,953 + 5o i _ 9 . 3 Madhipura has lost rather more 

. than it gamed in 1891. I he two 

Madhipura Subdivision ... 5o9,310 -3 8 +31 °n , i o 1 , . 

thanas of the Supaul subdivision 

Madhipura 276,452 - 3’8 +27 , T , r it., , 

Kishanganj ii6,547 - 6 9 - 7-5 and the Bangaon and Bhagal- 

Bangaon 166,311 + 2'0 +97 9 . ° 

„„ pur thanas show a continuous 

Supaul Subdivision ... 510&00 + 6’1 +99 * . ... 

growth, and Kishanganj a contmu- 

Pratapganj I 151,365 j + 127 j +3'9 0 us decline. Kishanganj suffers 

— — — — - more from fever than any other 

part of the district, and it is liable to devastation from the sandladen floods of 
the Kosi. The same adverse conditions account also for the decline in Madhi- 
pura. The most progressive thana on this occasion is Pratapganj, which owes 
its access of population to the advent of the railway. 

The number of settlers from other districts, and chiefly from the adjoining 

. .. . — - portions of Darbhanga, Monghyr, 

1901 - I 1991 - I and Purnea is far less than in 1891, 
Population. Male< j FemaIe ) Male : Fema!e | but this is due probably to deaths 

_ — | amongst the original immigrants 

Actual population ) i,»|+535 1,061,418 1,004,863 j 1,027 831 rather than to their subsequent 

«m, grants ... m,49i 57,814 64,m 60,323 j return to their original homes. 

1 ! I The gradual westward movement 

©f the Kosi, however, may have driven some of the settlers from Purnea back 
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to that district. The emigrants stand at almost the same figure as they did ten 
years previously but they include rather fewer females and rather more males. 
The district has thus sustained some loss by migration and it seems probable 
that, but for this, it would have shown an increase somewhat in excess of 
that recorded in 1891. 

189. The part of Purnea east of the Mahananda is more nearly allied to 

Bengal than Bihar, and the bulk of the inhabitants 
" Lr are of Rajbansi Koch origin, though most of 

them are now converts to Muhammadanism. There are numerous swamps 
especially towards the south. The main crop is rice, but jute also is exten- 
sively grown. West of the Mahanandd the population is mainly Hindu, and 
the castes are the same as in the adjoining Bihar districts. A considerable 
portion of this latter tract, say from Purnea town westwards, has been greatlv 
affected by the vagaries of the Kosi river, which is constantly changing its 
bed, and the soil, which elsewhere is a rich loam, is here very sandy, admirably 
adapted for pasture, but not so well suited for cultivation. The main crop is 
rice and though it seldom suffers from want of rain, there is constant danger of 
destruction by the floods from the Kosi. 

Though their houses are poor and luxuries are rare, the inhabitants are not 
badly off. Rent is low and the people have as much food and clothing as they 
require. There are very few landless labourers, and unskilled labour has to be 
imported from outside. There was an increase of population between 1872 and 
18S1 amounting to 7-8 per cent., and a further increase of o’l per cent, between 
1881 and 1891. The _ growth was most rapid in the great pastoral thanas, 
Dhamdaha and Matiari, which attracted numerous settlers from Bhagalpur. 
Monghyr and Darbhanga, and added a third and a seventh respectively to 
their population. 

Since 1891 the crops have been fairly good. There was some scarcity in 
1891-92 and again in 1896-97, but no famine. The communications have been 
improved by the construction of new railway lines. The district, however, is 
very unhealthy and the vital statistics show that the deaths outnumbered the 
births in every year except 1897, 1898 and 1899. The mortality was greatest 
in 1891 and 1900 when cholera was terribly prevalent ; in the latter year, 
according to the returns, it accounted for no less than 46,240 deaths or 24 per 
1,000, a rate of mortality which, with one solitary exception, was more than 
double that of any other district in any year of the decade. The total recorded 
death-rate in that year reached the appalling figure of 57 per 1,000. During the 
years 1892—1900 the reported deaths were more numerous than the births by 
38,239. Statistics of births in 1891 are not available, but the year was a very 
unhealthy one, and it probably witnessed a considerable loss of population. 

190. The result of this marked unhealthiness is reflected in the statistics of 
the present census which shows a decrease of 69,864 or 3-6 per cent. There 

is a decrease both in the number of 
persons coming from, and going to, 
other districts, but the inter district 
movements appear to have been 
exceptionally great in the years 
preceding 1891 ; in 1881 the figures 
very closely resemble those of the 
recent census. At all three 
enumerations the number of 
persons who have come to the district has greatly outnumbered that of those 
who have left it, but a great many of the former are only temporary visitors 
who bring their cattle in the cold weather months to graze in the splendid 
pasture lands on the left bank of the Kosi. The fact that the fees for grazing 
are now more strictly realised coupled with the extension of cultivation may 3 , 
perhaps, account for the smaller number of persons who now come with their 
cattle from other districts. Where so much of the migration is of a purely tem- 
porary character it is very difficult to frame an estimate of the extent to which 
a district has gained or lost by the movements of the people. The immigrants 
have decreased to a greater extent than the emigrants and if they were all 
only temporarily away from their native districts, the figures would indicate a 
small net loss. If on the other hand, they had all changed their residence 
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permanently there must have been a considerable gain; the number of 
immigrants is greater by about 18,000 than it would be had there been no new 
arrivals while the shrinkage amongst emigrants is greater than deaths alone 
would account for, and it would seem as if some must have returned home 
since 1891. 

The only thana in the whole district that shows an increase is Saifganj, 

which owes its development to the 

' ~ fact that it contains the important 

i Percentage op . , t- ,-i 

Tlnnoe popula. variation. railway junction at Katin ar. 

*»<»■’ — Thanks to this thana the tract west 

! of the Mahananda has slightly 

I gained in population since 1891, 

DISTRICT TOTAL _ 1,874,794 -3-6 + 61 l •, n , , 1 ,V , o ,, , • 

I I while that to the east of that river is 

Sadar Subdivision ... 838,333 -S‘6 + 60 responsible foi* the whole of the loSS 

purnen 155,894 - oT, + 1;9 which has taken place. The decline 

t.ondwara 109,368 _ 5-5 1 6 j is least marked in Purnea itself 

Kalwa aha ;;; ::: I s"o + 3 s4 and in the thanas bordering on the 

Saite™n“ pur I" ::: ll'M* +lf + ... 7 ° Kosi, and if Saifganj be left out 

of account it becomes gradually 
Kishanganj Subdivision... 619,476 -<■« + ** greater towards the east. It is 

BallSTu^ini !" ::: ::: 203,281 I™ + le most considerable in Balarampur, 

Kaiugan] 266,216 - 4 3 +«2 which is the unhealthiest thana in 

A.raria Subdivision ... 416,986 ~3'6 + 6'0 the (llStllCt. hi O leUSOn beyond 

Afaria ... , 2 oi,o 28 - 4 -« +5-3 unhealthiness can be assigned for 

Raniganj l" i" 7 87 ,'o 5 i - al t'to the changes which have taken place. 

The fatal epidemic of cholera in 

1900 affected chiefly the western 
part of the district which, but for this, would doubtless have shown much better 
results. 

ORISSA. 

191. Cuttack is divisible into three parts with very different characteris- 
tics. To the east, bordering on the Garjats or 
tl ll "' Cir ‘ Tributary States of Orissa, is a region of rocky 

hills and barren soil, supporting a scanty and semi-Hinduised population with 
a very low standard of comfort. To the west, on the seashore, is a low-lying 
tract of great natural fertility where protected from the action of the salt 
water. A great part, however, is unprotected and unfit for cultivation, and 
much of the rest is exposed to damage from storm-waves. The population is 
therefore sparse. Between these two extremes lies a fertile alluvial plain 
watered by three great rivers— the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitarni — and 
protected from drought by an extensive system of canal irrigation. This tract 
is very highly cultivated and has in parts a density of population very little 
less than that of the most thickly inhabited parts of Eastern Bengal and 
Tirhut. It is this portion of the district which sends its surplus male popula- 
tion to Calcutta and other parts of Bengal in search of work as domestic 
servants, door-keepers, &c., and the local earnings from agriculture are 
supplemented by large remittances from relatives in service elsewhere. Thanks 
partly to these remittances the standard of comfort is a comparatively 
high one. 

The censuses of 1881 and 1891 disclosed an increase of 16’3 and 7*8 per 
cent, respectively. The Magistrate thinks that the census of 1872 was 
incorrect and that the actual population exceeded the census figures by at 
least 100,000. This would reduce the rate of growth in the succeeding 
nine years to 13 per cent., which is about what might be expected during 
the period when the district was recovering from the terrible famine of 1866. 
The progress during the next decade would have been greater, but for the 
cyclone of September 1885 which destroyed 45 villages in Patamandi 
thana, most of whose inhabitants were either drowned or succumbed to fever 
and cholera which, as usual, followed in the wake of the flood. 

* Saifganj has been formed into a thana since 1891 and there may possibly hare been some mistake in 
working out the population from the tabulation registers of the last census. At the same time the great 
growth of the railway centre at Katihar, seems quite sufficient to account for the recorded increase 
in its population. 
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192. Since 1891 the district has on the whole enjoyed good, health. 
Cholera has seldom been absent, but it assumed serious proportions only in 1892, 
when it accounted for 21,289 deaths and in 1900 when the mortality was at the 
rate of 8-5 per 1,000. Since 1896 the birth-rate has been uniformly high, and 
in 1899 the number of births reported represents a ratio of nearly 50 per 1,000 
on the population of 1891. During the nine years preceding the present census 
the reported births exceeded the deaths by 108,5.40. The excess would probably 
have been greater had the figures been available for 1891, which was a 
particularly healthy year. There was a cyclone in 1891 which did con- 
siderable damage along the coast, and in this year and again in 1900 there 
were floods throughout the district. The famine of 1897 was felt in Cuttack 
but slightly, but the high prices affected the non-agricultural community. 
The advent of the railway has greatly improved the communications ; it has 
not been open long enough to affect the area under cultivation, but it has 
greatly stimulated migration. Natives of the district employed in Bengal 
return home at much more frequent intervals than formerly, but on the 
other hand the number seeking employment elsewhere has increased. But the 
greatest immediate benefit from the railway is the comparative immunity which 
the district has secured from the dissemination of epidemic disease by the crowds 
of pilgrims travelling to and from the temple of Jagannath at Puri who now 
go by rail instead of on foot. The fact that the work on the railway 
embankments did not attract labour from within the district shows that the 
people are too well off to care about serving as coolies. The recent settlement 
operations, though possibly irksome at the time, have done much to teach the 
peasantry what their rights are and to protect them from harassment and 
illegal exaction. 

193. The result of the recent census is an increase of 125,087, or 6*5 
per cent. This is rather greater than the vital statistics would indicate, but 
the latter do not include the figures for 1891, which, as already stated, 

was a particularly healthy year. 
The number of immigrant females 
is about the same as it was ten 
years ago; male settlers are more 
numerous, chiefly on account of 
the railway. The number of 
females who have left the district 
is considerably less than in 1891, 
chiefly on account cf the figures 
for the Orissa States, Singhbhum and the 24-Parganas, but that of males is 
nearly 20,000 greater. These males are mostly temporary absentees, but even 
so the district has suffered a net loss by the movements of the people since 
1891 which is sufficient probably to account for the diminution in the rate of 

growth that has taken place as 
compared with that in the previous 
decade. The general increment is 
shared by all parts of the district 
and the rate of development is 
remarkably uniform throughout. 
The growth of population has been 
least in the already densely 
inhabited thanas, Cuttack, Salepur, 
Jaipur and Jagatsinghpur and 
greatest in the fertile but sparsely 
inhabited thanas, Patamandi and 
Aul, on the sea coast, where the 
construction of protective embank- 
ments and the offer of easy terms 
of settlement have led to consider- 
able reclamations of land thrown 
out of cultivation by the salt water floods of 1885. Then follow the inland thanas 
which adjoin the Garjat States, Dbarmsala and Banki, which have also a very 
sparse population, and then Kendrapara, where the population, though more 
dense, is less so than in the other central thanas. 



Popula- 

tion. 

Percentage op 
variation. 


1901. 

1891—1901 

1S81— -1S91. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

2,062,73 8 

+ 6*5 

+ 7 9 

$<tdar Subdivision 

1,033,273 

+ 5 m 4 

+ 85 

Cutt&fk 

Banki 

Saiepnr 

Tirtoi 

Jagateinapur 

213,238 

7-4,677 

2*2,691 

1S«»,309 

284,360 

+ 5-0 
+ 7'4 
+ 4‘5 
+ 6’S 
■+■ 5'4 

+ 86 
+ 0-8 
+ 82 
- 87 

+ 25*5 

Miendrapn-ra Subdivision 

467,081 

+ S 7 

+ 10 0 

Kendiapnra 

PatamanUi 

Alii 

230,197 

125,545 

111,339 

+ 7*1 
+ 10'7 
+ 9-8 

+ 12-4 
+ 14 

+ 117 

t/ajptvr Subdivision 

660,402 

+ 6 6 

+ 5'3 

Jaipur 

Dharxnsala 

269,419 

290,953 

+ 4*3 
+ 8-8 

+ 3*0 
+ 7'5 


Population. 

! 

: 

1901. 

1*91. 

Hale, j 

Female. 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

995,409 ! 

1,087, Sip 

940,557 

997,114 

Immigrants 

11,606 

21,338 

8, £17 

21,117 

Emigrants 

81,283 

35,476 

61 ,452 

61,168 

Natural population 

1,065,086 

1,081,487 

993,192 

1,027,160 
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194. Balasore consists of a long strip of land, mostly alluvial, between 
Balasobe the Bay of Bengal and the Tributary States, very 

narrow in the centre but growing broader towards 
the north and south. Along the coast is a belt of land about three miles 
broad, which is impregnated with salt and unfit for cultivation. The western 
portion, which runs along the foot of the hills and borders on the Garjats, is 
jungly and uncultivable. Between these two extremes lies the fertile, arable 
country which constitutes the greater part of the district. The climate is good, 
except in the north, whither malarial fevers have spread from the adjacent 
unhealthy thanas of Midnapore. Between 1872 and 1881 a great increase 
in the population was recorded, owing partly to improved enumeration and 
partly to a recovery from the losses caused by the famine of 1866. The next 
decade witnessed a greatly diminished rate of progress, and the general 
expansion was only 5‘0 per cent. .Tellasore, in the extreme north, had suffered 
from malaria and was stationary. Chandbali, in the south, with its scanty 
population and prosperous port, showed a rapid development. In the rest 
of the district the increase was very evenly distributed. 

Since 1891 the north of the district has become less unhealthy. There 
have been frequent epidemics of cholera. The worst outbreak was in 1892 
when this disease was responsible for a mortality of 15 per 1,000, a rate which 
was exceeded during the decade only in the terrible epidemic in Purnea in 
1900. The reported deaths exceeded the births in this year and also in 1894 
and 1896, when cholera was again prevalent, but in the nine years, 1892 — 
1900, taken together, the births outnumbered the deaths by about 30,000. 
The people are fairly prosperous, and nearly every one has land of his own. 
The crops have been good, and the opening of the railway has greatly improved 
communications. The only disaster was a high flood in October 1900, which 
destroyed crops and cattle, though it caused very little loss of life. The area 
chiefly affected was in the Dhamnagar Thana. 


195. 


The favourable conditions of the decade are reflected 

figures, and in spite 


in the census 
of some loss 
by migration the population of the 
district in 1901 is greater than that 
at the time of the previous census by 
76,522, or 7*7 per cent. Amongst 
females emigrants and immigrants 
are both less numerous than in 
1891, but the excess of the for- 
mer over the latter remains about the same. The male immigrants are fewer 
and the emigrants more numerous than in 1891, and the latter now out-number 
the former by nearly 16,000. The loss owing to the movements of the people 
may thus be roughly estimated at from 1 to 2 per cent. 

The population of the Chandbali and Basudeb thanas shows the great- 
est development. They are on 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. ’ Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

517,513 | 553,654 

481,664 

513.011 

Immigrants 

13,235 16,232 

15,«06 

19,917 

Emigrants 

29,024 | 22,739 

25,147 

25,421 

Xatural population 

533,332 | 560,161 

491,805 

518,515 


the sea shore ; both contain much 
land fit for cultivation, and 
the absence of destructive cy- 
clones has encouraged reclamation. 
Dhamnagar, in the south-east, 
shows a slight loss of population, 
which, however, is probably only 
temporary. The destruction of 
crops by the flood which occurred 
shortly before the census sent 
many of the males to other dis- 
tricts in search of work where- 
by to tide over their temporary 
difficulties. This explanation is 
confirmed by the figures for each 
sex ; the falling-off is confined to 
males and the female population is greater than in 1891. Throughout the rest 
of the district the rate of increase is uniform, varying from 7 -9 per cent, in 
Jellasore to 9 per cent, in Bhadrak. 


Thanas. 

Pop tla- ! 

HON. 

! 

Percentage op ! 

VARIATION. 

1901. 

1831—1901. 1 

1881 — 1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,071,197 

+ 77 

+ 5-2 

Sadar Subdivision 

592,544 

+ 8-3 

+ 51 

Balasore ... ... 

122,594 

+ 8'9 

+ 46 

Soro ... ... | 

229,263 

+ 8*1 

+ 7*2 

Jellasore ... ... \ 

59,721 

+ 7*9 

■+• 0*5 

Bahapal 

100,83 » 

+ 8*7 

4- 5*3 

Basta 

80,127 

+ 8*0 

+ 40 

Bhadrak Subdivision 

478,653 

+ 6 9 

+ 51 


193, no 

+ 9*0 

+ 4*3 

Basudebpur ... 

83,129 1 

+ 12*0 

+ 4*0 

Dhamnagar 

137,708 

- -4 

4- 4*5 1 

Chandbali 

64,406 

+ 11 5 

4- 11*1 ! 

! J 


x 2 
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196. The Khurda subdivision of Puri is a Government estate. The 

country is above flood level while the numerous 
PcEI - rivers that intersect it afford ample means for 

irrigation. The rest of the district is a low alluvial plain, through which the 
torpid rivers find their uncertain way towards the sea ; their final exit is often 
impeded by ridges of sand thrown up by the strong monsoon currents, and their 
banked-up waters often burst the embankments that have been erected to 
restrain them and cause disastrous floods. The district has grown steadily since 
1872 and at the last census an increase of 6*4 per cent, was recorded, part of 
which was attributed to defects in the previous enumeration. 

The public health has not been very good since 1891. Cholera is 
imported annually by pilgrims, and fever is prevalent during the cold weather. 
The reported deaths exceeded the births in 1892 and 1897, but in the nine 
years 1892 to 1900, there was, according to the returns, a net excess of 32,158 
births over deaths. In 1891 the crops suffered greatly from insufficient rain at 
the commencement of the monsoon, and the damage was aggravated by a cyclone 
in the following November, which brought on an exceptionally heavy flood. 
Most of the embankments were breached, the standing crops were destroyed, 
and cholera, dysentery and other diseases spread all over the district. The 
year 1897 was equally disastrous. The crops of 1896 were short everywhere 
and this resulted in a general scarcity, though relief operations were necessary 
only in the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake and in parts of the Khurda 
subdivision. The country round the Chilka was again subject to scarcity in 
1900, when the rainfall was scanty and ill-distributed. So far, therefore, 
as agricultural operations are concerned the conditions have not been satis- 
factory. On the other hand the opening of the railway has benefited the 
people greatly. Its construction afforded profitable employment to the 
labouring classes, and now that the district has been brought into easy com- 
munication with Calcutta, emigration in search of employment has been greatly 
facilitated and wages have risen in consequence. Trices of produce also have 
risen owing to the new markets that have been brought within easy reach. 

197. °The actual increase brought out by the present census is 72,286, or 

7* 6 per cent., but part of this is due 


POPCIATIOK. 

1901. 

1891. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

506,839 

20,919 

11,487 

497,407 

510,445 

32,114 

17,504 

495,835 

474,530 

15,797 

11.517 

470,250 

470,468 

24,132 

19,371 

465,707 


to the fact that a great religious 
festival was in progress at Puri 
at the time when the census was 
the immigrant popu- 
exceeded that of 1891 
than 13,000. The 
persons born in the 
districts who were 


and 

thus 


taken, 
lation 
by more 
number of 
adjoining 


enumerated in Puri was less than in 1891, and 1 he addition to the population due 
to pilgrims must therefore have been greater than the above figures would 
indicate.* The number of female emigrants has fallen off while that of males 
is about the same as it was ten years previously. But for these movements 
of the people the rate of growth w ould probably have been about the same as, 
or rather less than, that of the previous decade. 

The Sadar and Pipli thanas show the smallest rate of progress. This 

is due mainly to the fact that the 
embankment on the left bank of 
the Bhargavi river has been breach- 
ed so often that it was decided in 
1895 to leave it unrepaired, and 
the consequences, says the Magis- 
trate, have been fatal to the pros- 
perity of the country which this 
embankment had been designed to 
protect, and which was previously 
one of the richest and most popu- 
lous parts of the district. The 
opening of the railway, more- 
of employment. Many of the 


Thana, 

Popula- 

tion. 

Percentage op 1 

VARIATION. 

1301. 

1891—1901. 

1551—1891. j 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1 , 017,284 

+ 7-6 

+6 3 | 

Sadar Subdivision 

658,048 

+ 7 2 

+86 

Puri 

217,125 

+ 3*7 

+ 06 

Puri Town 

49 334 

+V1-S 

+ 1*2*1 ! 

Gop 

142,439 

+ e-3 

+ 15‘3 

Pipli 

249,150 

+ 3*2 

+ 6*1 

Khurda Subdivision 

359,236 i +8 4 

+ 2-3 

Khurda 

254,295 

+ 8'3 

+ 04 j 

Bhanpur 

lul,94i 

+ 8'5 

+ 7 6 I 


over, has stimulated 


emigration 


in search 


The number of pilgrims in Puri town on the night of the census exceeded 17,000. 
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poorer Brahmans who live in these thanas, have taken to the profession of pil- 
grim-conductors and large numbers were absent at the time of the census. Gop 
thana shows a greater increase than the rest of the head-quarters subdivision, 
as i s . ^ ess developed, and there is more room for expansion. The Kkurda 
subdivision is more favourably situated than other parts of the district and 
its somewhat more rapid development is therefore only natural. 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU. 

198. Hazaribagh, like the rest of Chota Nagpur, consists, to a great extent 

Haz aE ibagh of rock and ravine > and th e cultivable area is com- 

paratively small. On the north it rises somewhat 
abruptly from the Bihar plain, and a table-land is formed which stretches 
along the northern face of the district, having an average width of about 15 
miles. South of this a further rise takes place and leads to a second plateau 
which occupies the west central part of the district. In the western part of the 
northern table-land the slope is towards the north and the rivers find an exit 
in the plains of South Bihar, but elsewhere there is a gentle declivity towards 
the south-east, and the drainage of the country converges on two main channels 
the Barakar and the Damodar. The valleys of these rivers gradually 
become wider and in places highly cultivated and fairly extensive tracts of 
level alluvium take the place of the scattered and laboriously constructed 
terraces on the slopes of the hills which are to be seen elsewhere. The district 
is unprotected by irrigation. A large proportion of the inhabitants are Bhuiyas, 
Santals and Kurmis, and other aborigines whose habits are migratory and who 
are in great demand as coolies on tea gardens. The first reliable census 
was in 1881, and between that year and 1891 there was an increase of 5*7 per 
cent, in the population. With the exception of the Hunterganj thana the 
whole of the north-west of the district lost ground, but this was more 
than compensated for by the increase elsewhere, especially in the Giridih 
subdivision. These variations were explained partly by the movement of the 
population within the district and partly by emigration to Assam and other parts 
of Bengal. 

199. Since 1891 the district has suffered three times from short crops, the 
result of deficient rainfall. In 1895 the harvests were deficient, and in the 
following year they failed almost completely. Owing to the partial failure in 
the previous year, the distress thus caused was general and widespread. The 
thanas most affected were Barhi, Koderma, Bagodar, Gumia, Ramgarh, Mandu 
and Hazaribagh. Relief works failed to attract labour owing, it is said, partly 
to the unwillingness of the wilder tribes to engage in unaccustomed forms of 
labour, and partly to a fear that the acceptance of famine rates of payment 
would tend to lower wages permanently, but a good deal of employment was 
afforded by the District Board, and gratuitous relief was given to beggars and 
destitute travellers. Two good years sufficed to restore prosperity, and when, in 
in the year 1839, there were again deficient harvests, the people were able, 
without serious distress, to tide over till better times. The decade was, on the 
whole, a fairly healthy one, and, according to the vital statistics returns, the births 
out-numbered the deaths by about 81,000. The unhealthy years were 1894 and 
1897, especially the latter, when the deaths that were reported numbered 56.086, 
or 48 per 1,000. This was the famine year. The Sanitary Commissioner attri- 
buted the high death-rate to unhealthiness resulting from an excessive rainfall in 
1896, but the Civil Surgeon of the district thinks that although fever and 
cholera were chiefly to blame, the high mortality was due partly to the indirect 
effects of the privations endured by the people. The tendency of the forest 
tribes who sufferod most from the famine is to seek for sustenance in the jungles 
rather than go to the Government relief works. These jungle products when 
taken with other articles of food are not unwholesome, but as a sole dietary they 
are innutritious and indigestible. A long course of such food enfeebles the 
constitution and predisposes to disease. The birth-rate of 1897 and 1898 was 
very low, but in 1899 it suddenly rose to over 50 per 1,000. Plague appeared 
in several parts of the district in January 1901, but the total number of plague 
deaths reported prior to the census was only 309. 
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Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

j Female. ; 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population... 

570,1*22 
19,4G'J 
S3, 572 
634,225 

607,839 

22,414 

60.7S4 

652,21-9 

566,961 

26,312 

60,4*4 

601,136 

597,357 
46,632 
53,135 
603,863 . 


'Population,! 


Percentage op 
VARIATION. 


200. The recent enumeration shows a slight increase of 13,610, or T2 per 

cent., but the real growth of the 
population has been much greater 
than these figures would indicate. 
The balance of migration has gone 
heavily against the district. The 
immigrants are far fewer than in 
1891, and the arrival of new settlers 
has, if anything, been more than 
discounted by the return to their old homes of persons from other districts 
who were enumerated in Hazaribagh in 1891. On the other hand, the number 
of persons who have left the district has greatly increased, and 150,356 
persons horn in Hazaribagh, were enumerated elsewhere compared with 
only 113,622 in 1891. If we take the death-rate at 40 per 1,000, and assume 
that au equal number of persons left the district in each year of the decade, 
this would seem to indicate an annual emigration of about 9,111 persons, or 
91,110 during the decennium.* The real number is probably somewhat less 
than this, as the years when emigration was most active were in the latter part 
of the decade. But for this loss by migration the rate of increase would pro- 
bably have been not less than 8 per cent. 

*201. The local variations follow the same general direction as in 1891. 

_ _ ========= ^^ The decadent thanas include the 

whole western half of the district 
except Hunterganj in the extreme 
north-west, and Mandu, Ramgarh, 
and Kasmar in the south. It is in 
this part of the district that recruit- 
ing operations for the tea districts 
are most active. The great increase 
in Kasmar is due in part to its prox- 
imity to the Jheria coalfield and to 
the construction of the Jheria-Katras 
railway. All the thanas in the 
Giridih subdivision show an im- 
provement, but the growth is most 
marked in the case of Gfiridih itself 
where the coal mines of the East 
Indian Railway attract a steadily 
increasing number of labourers. In 
Ganwan and also in Kodarma, in the 
head-quarters subdivision, mica mining 
affords employment to many, and this has no doubt affected the population to 
some extent. 

202. The greater part of Ranchi is an elevated undulating table land, 

where the terraces cut iu the slopes of the depress- 
ions which lie between the ridges are almost the 
only places where permanent cultivation is feasible. Towards the west and 
south the surface becomes more broken; the hills are steeper and the valleys are 
replaced by ravines where no crops can be grown. The district is the great 



1901. 

1S91-1&01. 

1 

1SS1-1591. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,177,961 

+ IS 

+ 5 4 

Sadar Subdivision 

760,164 

- J 

+ 32 

Hazaribagh 

92,923 

- S'3 

- 1-3 

Barhi 

50,292 

— 2 5 

— 6 

Bagodar 

64,490 

— *4 

+ 8'9 

Kamgar 

80,781 

+ 1*4 

+ 9*5 

Kodarma 

79,413 

+ 2‘2 

+ 5'3 

Kasmar 

57,741 

+ 13 5 

+ 7'4 

Simaria 

37,933 

+ 37 

— 1*0 

Chorparan 

60.S5S 

— 33 

— 10*6 

Hunterganj 

63,693 

+ 8*9 

+ 2'5 

Guiman 

29,813 

— 2*7 


Mandu 

29,968 

+ 2'2 


Burkagaoo 

54,479 

— 49 

+ 2-6 

Chatra 

57,777 

— 59 

— 411 

Giridih Subdivision 

417,797 

+ 4 0 

+ 12 0 

Giridih 

116,993 

+ 8*8 

+ 25T 

Kharagdiha 

87,595 

+ -6 


Dhanwar 

71,252 

+ 23 


Dumurhi 

62,329 

+ 25 

+ 17-0 

Ganwan 

59,629 

+ 41 

+ 7’2 


Ranchi. 


* The yearly number of deaths at 40 per 1,000 amongst the 113,622 persons enumerated elsewhere 
in 1891 would be 4,645, consequently 45,450 persons must have gone from the district during the decade to 
keep up the number of emigrants ascertained in 1891. The annual emigration necessary to produce the 
excess of 36,734 emigrants shown in the returns for 1901 is calculated thus : — 

Let x=the number of emigrants in each year and '040 (i.e. 40 per 1,000) the death-rate. Then tho 
number surviving at the end of one year will be a; X '960, at the end of two years xX '960 s , and so on. Hence 
the total number of new emigrants at the end of the decade will be — 

x ('960 w -i-'960 !, + 960 s , etc. +'960)=36,734. 

Hence x = 36 d 3 d =4,566. 

8 044 

The approximate accuracy of this method is confirmed by a comparison of the results afforded by it 
with the statistics maintained under the Inland Emigration Act. According to these statistics 180,097 
perions were imported to Assam as tea-garden coolies from (’hota Nagpur Plateau during the decade. 
The number of persons enumerated in Assam but born iu this tract was 209,068 in 1891 and 281,275 in 1901. 
At a death-rate of 40 per 1,000, the total number of emigrants needed to keep up the 1891 population would 
be 83,627, while to produce the excess of 72,207 shown in 1901, 89,765 new emigrants would be needed. 
The total of 173,392 falls very little short of the figure separately ascertained under the labour law. 
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recruiting ground for tea-garden coolies, and its aboriginal tribes, especially 
its Oraons and Mundas, are to be found on every tea-garden in Assam and 
the Western Duars. During the decade ending in 1891 the distinct added 6‘7 
per cent, to its population, in spite of a large and growing stream of 
emigration. 

Since 1891 there have been four years of very deficient harvests, viz., 
1891, 1895, 1896 and 1899. The crop failure was greatest in 1899, but the 
suffering was less than in 1896, partly because it came after two seasons of good 
crops, while the short harvest of 1896 followed immediately on that of 1895, 
partly because in the absence of general scarcity elsewhere prices never rose so 
high, and partly because the preparations for meeting the calamity were more 
complete. In 1897, as test works failed to attract labour, it was hoped that the 
people would be able to surmount their trouble without help from Govern- 
ment. The hope unfortunately was not realized, and great distress suddenly 
developed in the central part of the district, chiefly in the Toto, Sesai and 
Karra thanas. Relief operations were at once undertaken, but the acute stage 
of distress was of very short duration. Only three deaths from actual starvation 
v'ere reported, but cholera broke out in epidemic form, and the mortality from 
bowel-complaints was also exceptionally high, owing, it is said, to the bad 
effects of eating gondii ( panicuni miliare grain unmixed with rice on constitu- 
tions enfeebled by a low and insufficient diet of roots and fruits gathered in 
the forests. In 1899 the area that suffered most was much the same as in 1896. 
Relief works were opened in ample time, the attendance on them was far better 
than in the previous famine, and the distress that would otherwise have ensued 
was thus to a great extent averted. 

203. The decade is reported to have been an unhealthy one, but if so, 
vital statistics returns must be exceptionally inaccurate. The returns show 
an average birth-rate of 38 and a death-rate of 29 per 1,000 and a net excess 
of births over deaths of 110,191. The mortality was highest in 1897, when it 
exceeded the average of the decade by 50 per cent. It is to be feared, 
as in Hazaribagh, that the famine was indirectly responsible for much of this 
mortality. In Bihar, as we have seen, the famine had no apparent effect on 
the mortality. Not only was the death-rate lower than usual during the famine 
year, but the census shows that the tracts which suffered most are precisely 
those where the greatest increase of population has taken place. The reason 
why the result should have been different in Chota Nagpur is explained as 
follows in the Government Resolution on the famine: — 

“ A considerable part of the food-supply consists of the edible forest products, 
which are resorted to largely everywhere as a supplement to the ordinary diet. The 
most important of these products is the flower of the mahua tree, but a large variety of 
jungle fruits and roots are eaten, both cooked and raw. This diet, though sufficient to 
sustain life, is deleterious if unaccompanied by rice or other grain, yet the aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes, who form a considerable portion of the population, are content to 
eke out a scanty subsistence upon it in their native jungles rather than do anything in 
the nature of a “ task ” upon relief, works. Consequently, though the numbers on relief in 
the division were at no time large, there was more anxiety felt on its account than else- 
where. The inaccessible charaoter of the country and the range of prices, which here 
reached a higher level than in any other portion of the Province, combined with the scat- 
tered character of the population and the restless and independent nature of ihe forest 
tribes, gave rise to great fears lest the food supplies should fail and the people die in the 
jungles rather than resort to relief works ; and although only a few actual deaths from 
starvation are reported to have occurred, yet there is reason to apprehend that the sufferings 
of the poorer classes have been greater in this Division than elsewhere.” 

It should, however, be mentioned that in 1900, when famine conditions 
again prevailed, the reported death-rate was below the average for the 
decade. 

204. The short harvests greatly stimulated emigration, and recruiting for 
the tea gardens of Assam and the Duars was very active.* The balance of 


* The number of emigrants to Assam registered at Ranchi during the decade was 47,764 of whom 
nearly 20,000 were registered in the two years 1897-98 and 1899-1900. These figures do not include all 
emigrants to Assam but they may probably be taken to show the relative strength of the tendency to 
emigrate u these two years. The total number of Kanchi-bom persons enumerated in Assam in 1901 
was”91,794 compared with 70,049 in 1891 which would represent a total emigration of about 65,000 
assuming an equal number of emigrants to have left yearly. 
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Population. 

1901. j ISal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

Female. | 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

577,180 

17,03'.* 

142,910 

703,663 

i 

610,745 : 551,873 
15,026 ; 12,526 

132,341 119,190 

728,060 Go 8, 537 

677,012 

12,979 

126,832 

690,^65 


migration was heavily against the district in 1891 and it is still more so at the 

present census ; emigrants now out- 
number immigrants by 213,195 
compared with 220,517 ten years 
ago. Assuming all these to be per- 
manent migrants and assuming also 
that the volume of migration was 
the same in each year and that the 
annual death-rate was 40 per 
1,000, these figures indicate a net 
loss to the district during the 
decade, of about 116,000 persons.* 
After allowing for temporary 
migrants and for the excessive emigration of 1897 and 1900 it would still seem 
that the true increase in the population must have been about 13 per cent., 
instead of 5 ’2 per cent, which is the actual variation in the number of persons 
enumerated in the district. It will be seen, when dealing with Palamau, that 
some of the emigrants from that district have probably been credited to Ranchi, 
but it is impossible to frame any estimate of their number. - )* 

205. The variations in individual thanas cannot always be clearly ascer- 
tained, owing to the numerous 


Note.— R anchi and Palamau formed one district until the 1st 
January 18i*2 ani the statistics of migiation collected in 1891 refer 
to the two districts combined. For the purpose of this and similar 
statements it has been assumed that the immigrants and emigrants 
were then distributed between them in the same proportions as at 
the present census. 


Percentage op 


Thanas. 

Population 

1901. 

VARIATION. 


’ 

1891-1901. 

1S81— 7891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL ... 

1,187,925 

+ 5*8 

+ 67 

Toto 

45,553 

— 4'1 

+ 6'3 

Khunti 

113,660 

+ 17*8 


Mandar 

75,307 

+ 2 - l 

+ 10*6 

Bishenpur 

10,485 

+ 1*2 

Included in 
Chainpui*. 

Kurdeg 

26,918 

+ 22-6 

Included in 
Kochdega. 

Palkot 

67,636 

— *2 

+ 4*4 

Ranchi 

177,585 

— *01 

4*22*7 

Tamar ... 

111,747 

+ 9'3 

+ 9*2 

Karra ... 

99,346 

— 6*5 

—11*0 

suit 

75.543 

— *9 

4-11*3 

Kolebira 

37,788 

+ 55*1 

3 

Basia 

49,5S2 

+ 3-6 

> 4- 4*7 

Bano 

29,550 

+307 

) 

Kochdega 

S'* ,903 

+ 13 7 

+ 16*6 

Lohardaga 

109,043 

+ 1‘3 

+ i-o 

Sisai 

63,490 

- 6-7 

Included in 
Toto. 

Chainpur 

46,354 

+20-9 

+ 1*1 


changes in jurisdiction that have 
taken place since 1891, and to the 
fact that the corrections made in 
the population according to the 
census of that year were in some 
cases rough estimates based on the 
assumption that the density of 
population was uniform throughout 
the thanas affected. This circum- 
stance probably accounts for the 
great apparent increase in Chain- 
pur, Kurdeg, Kolebira and Bano. 
The last two thanas with Bassiaall 
formed one thana in 1891. In 
the three together the increase is 
23’3 per cent, which is still 
sufficiently striking. There has 
been a good deal of migration within the district from the older thanas, where 
the landlords are very powerful, to the more jungly thanas along the south of the 
district, and this probably accounts for a good deal of the increase in Kurdeg, 
Kochdega, Kolebira, Bano, and Khunti, and for the slight decline that has 
taken place in Palkot X The oriy thanas that show a more than nominal 
decrease are Toto, Sisai and Karra which suffered most from the famines of 
1897 and 1900 and so furnished a specially large quota of emigrants to Assam 
as well as to the more favoured tracts in the south of the district. 

206. Palamau was separated from Lohardaga, now called Ranchi, and 
Palamau formed into a separate district in 1892. Unlike 

a1A1IaU ' Ranchi and Hazaribagh, there is here but little 

table-land and the face of the country is wilder and more broken by rock 
and jungle. The only level areas of any extent are in the north of the district, 
on the right bank of the Sone, and in the valleys of the North Koel and 
Amanat rivers, where permanent rice cultivation is carried on by people of the 
same castes as are met with in the adjoining plains districts. Elsewhere 
the inhabitants are mainly forest tribes who eke out their precarious crops of 
oil-seeds, maize and cotton with the blossoms of the malmd tree and other 


* The method of arriving at this figure has been explained in the foot-note on page 102. 
t There was also some confusion in 1891, due to the system of working out the results in the districts 
instead of in Central offices. The work was generally well done but in a few offices it was not properly 
supervised. In Hooghly for instance, the birthplace return shows no persons born in Hazaribagh, Ranchi 
or Singhbhum and 2735 in the Chota Nagpur States. This figure clearly refers to persons bom in all parts 
of Chota ISastpur except Manbhum. 

t The Deputy Commissioner thinks that in the jungle thanas to the south of the district and in 
Chainpur on the west, the census of 1891 was not altogether accurate. 
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products of the jungle. The district is not a healthy one. Malarial affections 
are prevalent, and also bowel-complaints, due to the unwholesome food on 
which the people live. The decade ending in 1891 disclosed an increase in 
the population of 8*3 per cent. 

The district suffered like its neighbours from short crops in 1895, 1896 
and 1899. The crop failure of 1896 resulted in severe distress, culminating 
in famine in a broad tract stretching across the centre of the district 
from east to west. In 1899 the Mahuadanr thana in the south-east of the 
district suffered most but, judging from the numbers on relief, the famine that 
ensued was less than a third as widespread as that of 1897. Both in 1897 and 
1900 the recorded mortality was above the average, but while the death-rate 
in 1897 had been exceeded in 1892 and 1894, that of 1900 was by far the 
highest of the decade and reached the unprecedented rate of 48 per 1,000. 
Fever was very prevalent, and there was a severe epidemic of cholera. The 
reported birth-rate in 1899 had been exceptionally high (53 per 1,000), and 
a high rate of mortality is usual amongst infants. It is possible that the 
famine was, to some extent, responsible for the high mortality but probably 
not to any marked extent. 


207. In the decade as a whole, the returns indicate an excess of 
births over deaths aggregating 21,099. This corresponds very closely with 
the result of the recent census, 

per 


which shows an increase of 22,830 persons, 
or 3*8 per cent. The returns of 
migration are given in the margin. 
They disclose but little varia- 
tion during the decade, and if they 
are correct, they show that the district 
gains rather more than it loses by 
the movements of the people. It 
is doubtful, however, how far the 
statistics of emigration are reliable. The district is a new one, and it is not im- 
possible that its emigrants often described themselves as having been born in 
Lohardaga, and have thus been credited to Ranchi in our returns. It is certain 
that there was a good deal of emigration during the recent lean years, but this 
does not seem to be reflected in the census figures. 

The increase of population is greatest in the northern part of the district, 

where there is the greatest propor- 
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306,203 
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. 
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+ S3 

Daltonganj 

105,479 

+ 1*9 

+ 33-5 

Latehar 

41,938 

-1*9 

- 3*5 

Balumath 

61.712 

-3*9 

+ 2*0 


36,101 

+ 5*7 

- 27-3 

Mahuadanr 

26,999 

+ 3 2 

+ 36*8 

Qhhatarpur 

43,457 

+ 5*8 

+ 11*4 

Husainabad 

119,744 

+ 7*0 

+ 8*8 


93,256 

+ 7*1 

+ 9-0 

Patan 

87,914 

+ 6*1 

+ 4*0 


tion of land fit for permanent culti- 
vation, and where the inhabitants 
belong to castes that do not emigrate 
to tea-gardens or readily leave their 
homes. The only thanas which show 
a decrease are Balumath and Latehar 
in the south-east, where the condi- 
tions are very similar to those in the 
decadent part of Hazaribagh that 
adjoins them. The Balumath thana 
is co-extensive with the estate Tosi 
which has suffered much from mismanage ment and has recently been brought 
under the provisions of the Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. 

208. Manbhum occupies the declivity between the Chota Nagpur Plateau 

and Western Bengal. It is far more open than the 
anbiutm. districts hitherto dealt with; the area under cultiva- 

tion is greater, and the inhabitants are more civilised. Towards the east there 
is but little to distinguish it from the adjacent parts of Burdwan and Bankura. 
In the uplands the soil is a ferruginous gravel which changes in the lower 
levels to a rich alluvium. The district is a healthy one and its population 
has grown rapidly since the first census, thirty years ago. The last decade has 
witnessed a marked improvement in the material condition of the people. The 
crops were bad in several years, as in the rest of Chota Nagpur, but the 
failure was not so great, and the people enjoyed advantages which, in the 
decade as a whole, move than compensated for their losses on account of bad 
harvests. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway traverses the headquarters subdivision 
from north-east to south-west, and the branch line to Katras has opened out 
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the Gobindpur subdivision, and caused a rapid development of the mining 
industry in the Jheria coalfield. The death-rate has been low and the birth- 
rate comparatively high. The return is no doubt still very defective, but a 
comparison of the births and deaths shows an excess of 107,744 births between 
1892 and 1900. 

209. According to the census there has been an increase of 108,036 
persons or 9*1 per cent, during the decade. In spite of the attraction 
of the coal mines the district has lost by migration. The number of female 
immigrants is slightly greater than in 1891 and there are about 14,000 more 

male immigrants, chiefly from 
Hazaribagh, Bihar and the United 
Provinces, who have come to 
work in the mines. The emi- 
grants, however, have grown in 
even greater proportions, and the 
net excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants is now 73,853 compared 
with 71,812 in 1891.* It would 
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Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

653,336 
87,391 ! 
64,915 
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71,057 
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628,824 
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23,352 
59,539 | 
636,316 | 
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THiyis. 
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1891 — 

1901. 

1881- 

-1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

1,301,364 

+ 

91 

+ 12-9 

S adar Subdivision 

1,024,24s 

+ 

5-4 

+ 12-7 

Purulia 

249,038 

+ 

11-8 

+ 

12*1 

Barahabhum 

130,330 

+ 

4'9 

+ 

12-9 

Manbazar 

86,083 


10.4 

+ 

21*2 

Chandil ... 

98,710 

4- 

6-5 

+ 

14‘0 

Chas 

101,266 

+ 

‘8 

+ 

127 

Raghunathpur 

119,929 

+ 

26 

+ 

7*5 

Gaurandi 

52,741 

+ 

*2 

+ 

14-7 

Para 

42,554 

— 

2’1 

+ 

9*2 

BaKhmandi 

40,582 

+ 

5-4 

+ 

15*2 

Jhalda 

103,009 

+ 

•7 

+ 

11*6 

Cobindptir Subdivision,., 

377,122 

+ 25*1 

+ 12*6 

Gobindpur ... 

38,183 

+ 

4-4 

+ 

14*5 

Tundl 

30,776 

+ 

4*1 


6*0 

Jhana ... 

76,003 

+ 

75*1 

— 

5*4 

Topchanchi 

69,327 

+ 

30‘2 

+ 

26*1 

Nii-sha ... 

62,833 

| 

+ 

7'1 

+ 

15*0 


thus appear that there has been a net loss of about 30,000 persons by migration, 
and if these be added, the natural increase in the district comes to between 11 
and 12 per cent. 

The figures for the different 
thanas show considerable varia- 
tions. The development of the 
coal mines has caused a remark- 
able expansion of 75 per cent, in the 
population of Jheria, and of 30 per 
cent, in that of Topchanchi. Part 
of this is due to immigration from 
outside the district and part to the 
attraction of settlers from the sur- 
rounding thanas. The latter move- 
ment accounts for the slight de- 
crease in Para and the stationary 
condition of Gaurandi, Jhalda, 
Chas and Raghunathpur. Away 
from the coal mines the growth of 
population is greatest in the Purulia 
and Manbazar thanas. The former 
contains the head -quarters of the 
district with its huge coolie recruit- 
ing business and an important railway station. The relatively high increase in 
Manbazar is due mainly to the fact that its inhabitants are for the most part 
Hindus, belonging to castes that do not emigrate to tea gardens. 

210. The general level of Singhbum is high, but the country is fairly open 
Singhbhuji except towards the south-west, where the undulating 

uplands give way to a mountainous tract clothed in 
virgin forest. The population is very sparse, and there are large areas capable 
of reclamation, especially in Ghatsila and the Kolhan. The district has shown a 
continuous and rapid growth since 1872. The climate is healthy and the inhabi- 
tants are prolific, but at the same time it is probable that a great part of the 
apparent increase prior to 1891 was due to the imperfection of the earlier 
enumerations. Since that year the people have been fairly prosperous. The 
recent resettlement of the Kolhan has resulted in a revenue demand twice as 
great as that previously assessed, but the people have paid it with ease. There 
was scarcity in 1897 and in 1900, especially in the Kolhan, where the inhabitants 
are chiefly improvident Hos who spend all they get and never trouble to save. 
At the same time they are better able than their Hindu neighbours to endure the 
want of proper food and can subsist, without great suffering, on various kinds of 
roots, fruits and leaves gathered in the jungles. The opening of the railway 
through the district has done much to develop trade and wages, and the prices of 
grain nave risen considerably. 

* ilore than half the emigrants from Aianbhum 'were enumerated in Assam. 
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POPULATION. 

1001. 

1891. 
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302,425 

311,154 ! 

271,417 j 274,071 i 

Immigrants ... ... 
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18,044 , 
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21.S24 ; 21,707 > 
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325,637 i 
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i 
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1891—1901. 

1831 — 1891. 

DISTRICT TOTAL 

613,579 

+12-5 

+ 20' 2 

Chaibassa 

Chakradharpur 

Ghatsila 

Manarpur 

250,404 

102,568 

220,259 

40,348 

+ 9*3 
+ 18*0 
+ 13-3 
+ 15*7 

+ 1S-1 
j- 137 
+ 17*3 
+100*0 


211. According to the vital statistics of the district the births during 

1892 — 1900 outnumbered the deaths 
by 56,604. The actual increase 
between 1891 and 1901, according 
to the census, is 68,091, or 12-5 per 
cent. The progress would have been 
much greater but for the adverse 
balance of migration. Immigrants 
are fewer by nearly 3,000 "while 

emigrants exceed by about 20,000 the number recorded in 1891.* 

But for this loss by emigration the increase would probably have been 

about 18 per cent. The tracts that 
show the greatest development are 
Chakradharpur and Manoharpur 
through which the railway runs. 
Then comes Ghatsila which has 
also, but more recently, been tapped 
by the railway. The Kolhan 
which shows the least progress is 
away from the line of railway and 
has probably sent out more emigrants than any other part of the district. 

212. The Sonthal Parganas comprises (1) a narrow strip of flat alluvial 

_ „ country running along the loop line of railway ; 

oi,thal arganas. ^2) a belt of hill and forest stretching from Sahib- 

ganj southwards beyond Naya Dumka, the greater part of which is included 
in the Damin-i-Koh, or reservation originally intended for the benefit of the 
Maid, but now also extensively occupied by Santals, and (3) a rolling, open 
country stretching south and west from the Damin-i-Koh, resembling in its 
general features the neighbouring districts of Hazaribagh and Hanbhum. 

The district is for the most part healthy, and the Santals, who are the 
most numerous tribe, are remarkable for their fecundity ; there is much waste 
land available for cultivation, and rents are light. The district showed a 
rapid growth of population in 1881 and again in 1891, but on both occasions 
improved enumeration accounted for a great part of the increase. The 
first reliable census was that of 1891. Since that year the district has 
enjoyed good health, except in parts of Rajmabal, where malaria is prevalent. 
The vital statistics returns are, however, too inaccurate to be worthy of 
examination. Two months before the census, plague broke out in Sahibganj. 
Two hundred deaths were reported, and there was a great efflux of population. 
The crops have been fair on the whole, but there was a serious failure in 
1896, which resulted in famine in the Deoghur and part of the Jamtara sub- 
divisions in the south-west of the district. In September 1899 a heavy storm 
burst over the northern slope of the Damin-i-Koh in the Godda subdivision. 
The precipitation of the rain was so great that the streams quickly over- 
flowed their banks and flooded the valleys through which they flowed. Whole 
hamlets ware washed away, and over sixteen hundred human beings besides 
thousands of cattle and goats were drowned. The flood subsided as quickly as 
it came, and the crops escaped with comparatively slight damage. 

213. The recent census shows a net increase of 55,962, or 3 ’2 per 

cent., a surprisingly small rate of 
development for a healthy district 
with a prolific population. The 
statistics of migration supply the 
necessary explanation. The num- 
ber of persons born in the Sonthal 
Parganas but enumerated el--- 
where was 117,142 in 1891, and 
their number has now risen wo 
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226,008, an increase of 108,866. Most of these have left the district 
permanently for the Barind and other parts of Bengal, or for Assam. If the 
death-rate amongst emigrants be assumed to be 40 per 1,000, an annual exodus 
of 4,685 persons would be needed to maintain the emigrants of 1891 at tbeb 

* Most of the emigration is to the Orissa States, Assam and Jalpaiguri. 
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original strength, and a further exodus of 13,534 would be required to raise it to 
the figure recorded at the recent census.* In other words, at least 182,190 
persons must have left the district during the decade. The immigrants are 
about half as numerous as the emigrants. Most of the latter also are permanent, 
but it is impossible to ascertain how far they have affected the population, as the 
figures for 1891 are open to doubt. It may, however, be taken as certain that 
the advent of new comers has been on a very much smaller scale than the 
departure elsewhere of persons born in the district. If the proportion be taken 
roughly as one-third, and it was probably much less, the loss due to migration 
during the decade would be about 120,000. If so, the natural increase must 
have been at least 10 per cent. 

214. The population of the I)amin-i-Koh is stationary or decadent except 

the part that lies in the Eajmahal 
subdivision, where the collection of 
sabai grass (Ischaemum angusti 
folium) for the paper mills affords 
profitable employment. Elsewhere 
emigration has been busily at 
work, especially amongst the 
Santals, who chafe under the res- 
trictions imposed by the Forest 
Department cn the indiscriminate 
felling of timber. Outside the 
Damin-i-Koh the only tracts that 
show a decline are Eajmahal, 
Sahibganj, and Poreya. In the 
first -mentioned tract it is due 
to migration across the Ganges, 
while in Sahibganj the plague 
epidemic is alone to blame; but 
for that an increase would pro- 
bably have been recorded. Poreya 
is a poor and barren tract and, 
like the Damin-i-Koh, it has lost 
by emigration. 

The most fertile and densely- 
populated thanas are Mahagama, 
Godda, and Pakaur, and these all 
show a marked improvement. So 
also do the thanas in the south 
of the district. The reason seems to be that there are here extensive areas 
covered with forest while there is no system of conservancy to prevent the 
people from destroying it. Although therefore there is some emigration in 
search of woik there is none in order to find land for cultivation. The soil in 
these thanas is more fertile than that in the billy tracts in the centre of the 
district. 

215. The Chota Nagpur States include seven Tributary States — 

Chang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, 
Gangpur, and Bonai — which are wedged in between 

Chota Nagpur Proper and the Central Provinces, and the two Political States 
of Kharsawan and Seraikela which lie within the district of Singhbhum. 
The earlier enumerations were here very inaccurate and no useful purpose 
would be served by considering the variations disclosed by them. The 
country is for the most part an irregular mass of hill ranges and broken 
plateaux covered with dense jungle, but there are occasional patches of fertile 
land, such as the valley of the Mand river in Udaipur and parts of the 
Gangpur and Jashpur table -lands. The population is exceedingly sparse and 
in spite of the generally inhospitable character of the country there is still 
ample room for expansion. The conditions of the last decade are very similar 
to those already described in the case of the adjoining districts of Chota 
Nagpur. The people are improvident aborigines and as they spend whatever 
they earn, they are at once affected by a deficient harvest. On the other hand 

* The method of arriving at this figure has been explained in the foot-note on page 102. 
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+ 

+ i2'7 

Hodda Subdivision ... 

... 

390,323 

+ 

14 

+ 10 2 

Godda 


137,906 

+ 

12*3 

+ 12*4 

Mahagama 


93,834 

+ 

6-2 

+ 13 3 

Poreva 


59,354 


2'3 

+ 11 “2 , 

Poitionof Damin-i-Koh 


99,229 


12*3 

+ 5-0 

Pakaur Subdivision 


238,648 

+ 

3 6 

+ 12 2 

Pakaur 


73,871 

+ 

8*2 

+ 106 

Mohespur 


99,253 

+ 

2*1 

+ 17*2 

Portion of Dam;n-i-Koh 

... 

65,524 

+ 

IT 

4- 6‘5 

Eajmahal Subdivision 

... 

276,703 

+ 

* 1 

+ 9-6 

Rajmahal 

... 

93.951 

- 

6*7 

+ 7-5 

Sahibeanj 


19,681 

— 

2 5 
4-8 

+ 47 ’5 

Portion of Damin-i-Koh 


163,071 

+ 

+ 7-1 j 

Dumka Subdivision 


416,861 

+ 

31 

+ 110 

Puroka... 


386,391 

+ 

65 

+ 12'2 i 

Portion of Damin-i-Kch 

... 

30,470 

~ 

26'S 

+ 3’3 

Jamtara Subdivision 

... 

189,799 

+ 

9 2 

+ 190 

Jamtara 

... 

139,799 

+ 

9'2 

+ 19*0 


Chota. Nagpur States. 
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they can subsist without much difficulty on jungle products eked out with a 
modicum of rice. Their condition since 1891 has, on the whole, been good. 
There was scarcity, not amounting to famine, in 1897, and 1900 and in the 
former year cholera raged with unusual virulence. The Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way, which runs through the whole length of the Gangpur State and passes near 
the boundary of Bonai and Udaipur, was opened ten years ago, and has done 

much to develop this part of the 
country. There has been a falling 
off in migration both to and from 
the States since 1891. In that year 
there were 97,240 settlers from 
Ranchi and Palamau, but now 
there are only 38,620. Allowing 
for deaths at the rate of 40 per 
1,000 per annum, 64,647 of the 
settlers of 1891 would be still alive in 1901, and it would seem, therefore, that 
many of them must have re-crossed the boundary and returned to their old 
homes. The number of immigrants from places other than Ranchi and 
Palamau shows an increase. The decline in the number of emigrants is 
probably only apparent. The 1891 return shows that 15,949 natives of 

these States were enumerated in 
Jalpaiguri, 2,735 in Hooghly, and 
2,038 in Shahabad, but it was sur- 
mised by Mr. O’Donnell that the 
great majority of these were in 
reality natives of Ranchi and other 
districts of the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion, and the figures for the 
present census fully confirm this 
conclusion. It is thus difficult to 
say with any pretence to accuracy 
to what extent the States have 
gained or lost by migration during 
the decade, but probably the ebb and flow have been fairly equal. 

216. The States taken together show an increase of 13-4 per cent., of 
which some part is doubtless due to a more accurate enumeration. The 
greatest development is shown by Gangpur which has been opened out by the 
railway, and then come Udaipur and Bonai which have also been rendered more 
accessible. The only other State that shows a large increase is Jashpur, where 
the proportion of arable land is fairly high and where the people have benefited 
by the introduction of sugarcane and wheat cultivation, and roads have been 
constructed from the capital to the borders of Ranchi, Sirguja, Udaipur and 
Gangpur. Korea alone shows a decrease. The country is here very wild and 
barren, and the inhabitants are for the most part migratory aborigines. 

217. The Tributary States of Orissa comprise a succession of hill ranges, 

the eastern outliers of the Satpuras. The country is 
Tbibutaby States of Obissa. generally mountainous, but there are several fine 
valleys, notably those through which the Mahdnadi, Brdhmani, Baitarani, 
and Burabalang rivers find an exit to the Orissa plains. There are in all 
seventeen states, but many of them are very small, and Mayurbhanj and 
Keonihar alone contain half the total area, and nearly half the total number 
of inhabitants. The population is very sparse, but becomes greater on the 
lower levels as the plains of Orissa are approached. _ As in the Chota 
Nagpur States the earlier enumerations were very defective, and the large 
increase brought out by each successive census is due in a great measure to 
improvements 0 in the arrangements for counting the people. At the same 
time there is no doubt that the population is growing rapidly under the aegis 
of British rule. The greater part of the country is very healthy ; the inhabi- 
tants are hardy and prolific, and there is ample room for expansion. There 
is no registration of births and deaths in the Tributary States. It is reported 
that the°last decade has been a healthy one generally, but the State of Baud, 
in the south-west, has suffered from epidemics of cholera and small-pox, and 
malarial affections are common there. Cholera was especially bad in 1900. 



Popula- 

tion. 

Percentage of 
variation. 


1901. 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

total 

1 , 001,429 

+ 13-4 

+30*5 

Changbhak 

Korea 

Sirguja 

Udaipur 

Jashpur 

Gangpur 

Konai ... 

Kharsatvan ... 

Seraikela 

19, FAS 
35, 113 
351,011 
45,391 
132,114 
233,896 
38,277 
36,540 
104,539 

+ 5'5 
— 3T 
+ 8-1 
+ 20'9 
+ 16-3 
+ 24-8 
+ 19-2 
+ 3-02 
+ 11-4 

+ S3' 3 
+ 22*2 
+ 20*0 
+ 12*5 
+ 26*0 
+ 76*7 
+ 33*3 
+ 13 9 
+ 21*5 
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The pilgrims to Sonepur pass through 


Population. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

j Female. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

969,973 

66,300 

21,295 

924,968 

977,829 

76,092 

36,194 

937,931 

849,450 

78,560 

13,708 

784,598 

! ! 

1 847,260 
83,225 
22,693 | 
7S6J34 * 


Daspalla, and the Chief of that State 
complains that cholera is imported by 
them almost every year. The harvests 
on the whole have been good, and 
even in 1897 and 1900 there was no 
widespread famine. The crops in 
both years were short throughout 
most of the states, but with the 
aid of jungle products the people 
managed to support themselves 
without much s uff ering. In only a few instances were regular relief operations 
undertaken. 

218. The census of 1881 disclosed a surprising amount of immigration, and 
no fewer than 199,895 persons born elsewhere were enumerated in these states, 
inclusive of Angul. In 1891, excluding Angul, the number of immigrants had 
fallen to 161,785, and there are now only 142,892. The volume of immigration is 
thus declining, but it is still very considerable. At the estimated death-rate of 40 
per 1,000, the foreign-born population of 1891 would, in the absence of fresh 
settlers, have shrunk in the course of the decade to 107,560, and the excess over this 
number indicates an annual settlement of over 4,000 new comers. The number 
of emigrants has risen from 36,407 to 57,489 during the last decade, and to 

produce this result some 4,000 per- 


States. 

Population. 

Percentage of 

VARIATION. 

1901. 

1891-1901. 

1881—1891. 

IOTAZ 


1,947, 802 

+ 14-8 

+20' 3 

Athgarh ... 


43,784 

+ 19-6 

+ 17 8 

Talcher 

... 

60,432 

+ 14-7 

+ 48*3 

Mayurbhanj 


610,383 

4- 147 

+ 373 

Nilgiri 


66,460 

+ 18-3 

+ 10-3 

Keonjhar 


285,758 

+ 15*2 

+ 14*2 

Pal Lahara 


22,351 

+ 13*5 

+ 333 

Dhenkenal 


273,662 

+ 14*8 

+ 14*7 

Athmalik 


40,753 

+ 28*9 

+ 433 

Hindol 


47,180 

+ 24-2 

+ 129 

Narstaghpur ... 


311,613 

+ 17-03 

+ 3'6 

Baramba 


38,260 

+ 17'6 

+ 9*4 

Tigaria 


22,625 

+ 10*1 

+ 3*4 

Khandpara 


69,450 

+ 9*7 

- 4*4 

Nayagarh 


140,779 

4- 19*4 

+ 2*5 

Kanpur 


46,075 

+ 14-9 

+ 10*0 

Daspalla 


51,987 

+ 14-0 

+ 9*5 

Baud 


88,250 

- V4 

+ 26-7 


sons must have left the states yearly.* 
This calculation is necessarily approxi- 
mate, as it assumes that the movements 
of the people were uniform through- 
out the decade, and that the whole of 
the migration was permanent ; but it 
may perhaps be accepted as showing 
that the movement in both directions 
is now about equal, and that there is 
not at the present time any marked 
excess of immigration such as must 
have existed previous to 1891. The 
whole of the growth disclosed by the 
present census must, therefore, be 
ascribed to the natural growth of a 
prolific population and to the greater 
accuracy of the enumeration. To what extent the latter factor has contributed 
to the result it is difficult to say, as I have been unable to trace any detailed 
record of the procedure in 1891, but it probably does not account for 
more than 2 or 3 per cent., and if so, the natural growth stands at about 
12 per cent. 

219. The greatest increase is in the sparsely inhabited State of Athmallik, 
which has gained by immigration from Baud and the Central Provinces, and in 
Hindol, which has. also received an accession of new settlers; in both these 
States, however, it is probable that the recent census was more complete than 
that of 1891, and that part of the increase is due to improved enumeration. With 
the exception of 3 igaria, Khandpara, and Baud, the other States show an im- 
provement varying from 13*5 to 19-6 per cent. The comparatively slow rate of 
increase in Tigaria and Khandpara is explained by the fact that the population 
is already much more dense than elsewhere. Tigaria has 492 inhabitants 
to the square mile compared with 285 in Baramba, which stands next to it in 
this respect, and Khandpara has 281 persons to the square mile compared with 
only 92 in its next door neighbour, Daspalla, With these easily explained 
exceptions,. the growth of the population has been greatest along the borders of the 
Orissa Division, where the level is comparatively low, and the proportion of 
arable land is relatively high.. The construction of the railway through Orissa 
and of feeder roads.in connection with it, has greatly improved the communications 
and raised the prices of produce in this tract. Baud alone shows a falling 
off, which is due, as in the case of the adjoining Khondmals subdivision of 
Angul, partly to the prevalence of epidemic disease and general unhealthiness and 
pa rtly to the emigration of the migratory Kandhs during the scarcity of 1900. 

to say. 1,466 to replace death uacar.cmsTnd 2,628 to produce in the course of the decade 
21,082 additional emigrants recorded at the census of 1901. uecatte the 
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SUBDITISIOX. 

Tariatios. 

Population j 

in lyOi. i 

j 1891— 190L 

1881—1891. 

AlfGVZ 

191 fill | +1 2 8 

+ 5-7 


127,897 + 23-1 

) not avail* 

Khondmals 

64,214 1 - 3*2 

S able. 


220. Angul is surrounded on all sides by the Tributary States of Orissa 

and the Central Provinces. It was itself a Tribu- 
angpl and hondmals. tary State until 1847 when it was confiscated owing 

to the rebellion of the Chief. The Khondmals subdivision lies between Ganjam 
in Madras and the State of Baud, whose Chief ceded it to Government in 
1885 owing to his inability to suppress a rebellion. The two tracts were 

formed into a regular district in 
1891. Their physical features differ 
in no respect from those of the sur- 
rounding States. Angul, however, is 
more open and better watered, and the 
climate is less unhealthy than that 
of the Khondmals where hill and 
j angle reign supreme. The latter 
tract is so unheal thly that outsiders fear to visit it, and many of the enu- 
merators sent up from Cuttack to assist in taking the census were prostrated 
by fever. Cholera made its first appearance in the Khondmals, at least 
for many years, in 1900. It was introduced by persons fleeing from an 
epidemic in the adjoining States of the Central Provinces and spread with 
appalling rapidity. There are no statistics of births and deaths in these 
wild hills, but it is known that the loss of life was very great. In some 
villages syphilis is extraordinarily prevalent and almost all the inhabitants are 
suffering from the disease in one stage or another. 

In Angul the rents are very low. In the Khondmals no rent is charged, 
but the people pay a contribution of three annas a plough towards the cost 
of improving communications. The inhabitants of the latter tract are mostly 
Kandhs, but the comparatively small Hindu population has succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the best rice lands. The Kandhs grow oil seeds and turmeric. 
They are indolent, improvident, and fond of drink. The people in both tracts 
are usually prosperous, but their powers of endurance have been severely 
tried by several lean years in the latter half of the last decade. There were 
short crops in 1896 and again in 1899. In Angul the cultivators were able to 
tide over the bad times with the aid of loans, but in the Khondmals relief 
operations were necessary. 

221. The recent census 


POPCXATION. 

1901. 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Actual population 

95,935 

95,978 

85,768 

84,290 

Immigrants 

9,363 

12,169 

4,939 

4,569 

Emigrants 

2,294 

4,184 

668 

1,271 

Natural population 

88,866 

87,991 

81,497 

80,992 


shows a great increase in Angul, but in the 
Khondmals there has been a loss of 
3 ‘2 per cent. This is amply account- 
ed for by the adverse conditions of 
the latter part of the decade, viz., the 
prevalence of cholera and other 
diseases and the scarcity, which 
stimulated emigration amongst the 
Kandhs. There was very little im- 
migration to the Khondmals except from Ganjam in Madras. In Angul, 
on the other hand, the comparatively favourable circumstances have attracted 
settlers from the adjoining States. In the two tracts together, the number 
of immigrants has risen from 9,508 in 1891 to 21,532. There were 12,753 im- 
migrants from the Tributary States (all but 1,109 to Angul), and 3,599 from 
Madras, of whom all but 93 were found in the Khondmals. The emigrants 
number 6,482 compared with 1,939 according to the previous census, but the 
return of emigration in 189 1 was not very accurate, as Angul was constituted 
a separate district just about the time of the census. 


SUMMARY. 


222. We are now in a position to reconstruct the figures and to glance at 

the variations for the groups of districts which 
West Bengai. . . comprise the eight Natural Divisions into which 
the Province has been divided. West Bengal, which is coterminous with the 
Burdwan Division, has grown since 1891 by 7*1 per cent. The variations in 
the population of districts taken as a whole have been indicated in the 
map of Bengal on page 39. But the circumstances of different parts of a 
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district often vary greatly and it is, therefore, desirable to display the 

changes for smaller units. The 
map in the margin shows the 
variations in the population of 
each thana in the districts of West 
Bengal. The most progressive dis- 
trict is Birbhum which has added 
13 per cent, to its population. 
This result is due mainly to 
natural growth. The increase is 
most marked in the south of the 
district, where it represents a 
recovery from the unhealthiness of 
the previous decade, and in the ex- 
treme north, where there has been a 
considerable settlement of Santals. 
Howrah, which comes next, owes 
its development to the presence of 
a large manufacturing town and 
to its proximity to the metropolis. 
No less than 17 per cent, of its 
inhabitants are immigrants attrac- 
ted by the mills and other forms 
of remunerative employment 
obtainable in Calcutta and in 
Howrah city. Excluding the 
Municipalities of Howrah and 
Bally, the rate of increase ranges 
from 5 to 10 per cent., except 
in the north-east corner which is 
wedged in between decadent tracts 
in Midnapore and Hooghly, where 
it is only 2-4 per cent. Burdwan, which follows close on Howrah with a gain of 
10T per cent., also owes a great part of its expansion to immigration, especially 
in the westernmost thana, Asansol, where the coal mines have created a demand 



for labour far in excess of the supply available locally, and nearly one-third of 
the inhabitants are foreign-born. The central part of the district, having 
escaped from the clutches of the Burdwan fever, has also grown with more than 
average rapidity, and the jungly and ill-drained western tract which slopes back 
from the banks of the Bh&girathi, is alone stationary or decadent. The increase 
of 5‘9 per cent, in Midnapore is the resultant of a rapid growth of the population 
along the sea-coast and the estuary of the Hooghly, and a fair natural develop- 
ment in the healthy but barren and sparsely inhabited up-lands in the west of 
the district, combined with stagnation or decline in the ill-drained depression 
that intervenes between these two extremes. The district has lost slightly by 
migration, but not to the same extent as Bankura, where the increase of 
4‘3 per cent, represents less than half of that which would have been registered 
had none of its inhabitants sought a more hospitable home elsewhere, or gone to 
eke out their local earnings by working in the metropolitan districts during the 
cold-weather months. The number who were temporarily absent at the 
time of the census was greater than usual owing to the short harvests of the 
preceding year. The southern part of Bankura has suffered most by this 
exodus of the people, and in the extreme south it has been sufficient, not only to 
retard progress, but to actually reduce the population. The eastern part of the 
district resembles the adjacent part of Burdwan and, like it, has grown with fair 
rapidity now that it is no longer subject to the ravages of the ‘ Burdwan fever.’ 

Hooghly remains to be mentioned. This district suffers from the same 
insanitary conditions as the west of Burdwan and the central part of Midnapore. 
It contains the busy and growing town of Serampur which affords employment 
to numerous immigrants, and if the figures for this town were excluded, the 
small increase of 1*4 would disappear, leaving the population almost exactly 
at the figure at which it stood ten years ago. 

223. Central Bengal, or the Presidency Division excluding Khulna, shows 

Cesteil Ben-gal 831 .^ crease of S' 1 P er cent. This result is due 

mainly to the figures for Calcutta and the 24-Par- 
ganas. Calcutta has grown by 24-2 per cent., but here the greater accuracy 
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of the present enumeration has obscured the true growth. The expansion of 
9 8 per cent, shown by the 24-Parganas is due mainly to the rapid progress 
which is being made in the reclamation of land for cultivation in the Sundar- 

bans, and to the opening of new 
mills on the banks of the Hugli. 
Between the riparian tract and the 
Sundarban area there is a strip of 
country where the conditions are 
unfavourable to the growth of the 
population. These adverse con- 
ditions are especially marked in 
the north-central part of the dis- 
trict, w r here the village sites are 
buried in dense jungle, and the 
drainage is obstructed and the 
drinking water unwholesome. 
Here, as in the adjoining parts of 
Nadia and Jessore, the population 
has declined. The only other 
district in Central Bengal which 
shows a fair rate of progress is 
Murshidabad where the gain of 6*5 
would have been slightly greater 
had not the emigration of Muham- 
madans from the country east of 
the Bhagirathi to the ad j oining part 
of Malda exceeded the immigration 
of Santals to the undulating up- 
lands west of that river. The 
growth of East Murshidabad which 
is low and alluvial is only 3*1 per 
cent, while that of West Murshida- 
bad which belongs to an older 
formation and has a healthier 
climate, is 129 per cent. The 
central portion of the latter tract, which is still very sparsely inhabited, has added 
more than a quarter to the population recorded in 1891. The other two districts 
of Central Bengal, Nadia and Jessore, are a region of moribund rivers and 
obstructed drainage. In Jessore the village sites are old and are surrounded 
by rank jungle. Except in the south and the extreme north-east, where the 
conditions resemble those of Jessore, Nadia is more open and, its soil being more 
sandy, there are fewer stagnant swamps. The result is that while J essore has 
lost ground to the extent of 4*0 per cent., Nadia has registered a slight improve- 
ment of 1*4 per cent., the decadence in the south being more than counter- 
balanced by the moderate growth that has taken place in most of the other police 
circles of the district. The country round Bogula, on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, which showed a decrease in 1891 on account of the damage done by 
floods, and a small tract in the extreme west winch adjoins the progressive part 
of Murshidabad, are the only parts where the growth of the population has 
been at all rapid. In Jessore the decadence is general, and the south-eastern 
corner is the only tract which shows even a nominal improvement. The loss 
of population is greatest in the country running west and south-west from the 
Muhammadpur thana on the eastern boundary, which possesses the evil reputa- 
tion of having been the matrix both of epidemic cholera and of the ‘Burdwan 
fever.’ It will be seen, in dealing with East Bengal, that this unhealthy zone 
stretches eastwards and southwards beyond the Jessore boundary, and includes 
the north-western part of Faridpur and a small area in the north-west of Khulna. 

224. North Bengal, which includes Malda and the Native States of Kuch 

Bihar and Sikkim, as well as the districts of the 
Nobth Bengal. Rajsliabi Commissionersliip, has added 5*9 per cent, 

to its population in the course of the decade. Excluding Sikkim, where part 
of the apparent expansion is attributable to the greater accuracy of the present 
oensus the most rapid rate of increase is found in the great tea district, Jalpai- 
guri where it amounts to 15*6 per cent. This district is not a healthy one, 
and almost the whole of the increment as compared with 1891 is due to 
immigration to the Duars, i.e., the eastern portion of the district wnich 
was taken from Bhotan iu 1865. The tea gardens are the great attraction, 
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but there has also been a considerable extension of ordinary cultivation. The 

proportion of the foreign-born 
population is high throughout the 
Duars, and varies from 28 to 55 
per cent. West of the Tista the 
little immigration that exists is 
more than counterbalanced by the 
tendency of the people to move 
eastwards and take up land in the 
Duars, and the population in this 
part of the district is decadent. 
The second place in point of 
development is held by Darjeel- 
ing, which is more populous by 
11*5 per cent, than it was in 1891. 
The greatest expansion is in 
Kalimpong, which was annexed 
at the same time as the Western 
Duars, and which owes its rapid 
growth to the advent of cultivators, 
mainly from Nepal. The head- 
quarters and Kurseong subdivi- 
sions have also grown, the former 
very considerably and the latter 
only slightly, while the unhealthy 
Terai at the foot of the hills, in 
spite of the growth of its tea 
gardens, shares in the loss of popu- 
lation sustained by the western part 
of Jalpaiguri which it adjoins. 
Bogra, with 11-7 per cent., shows 
almost the same progress as Dar- 
jeeling, but the increase is more evenly distributed and there is no part of the 
district where it falls below 6 per cent. The greatest expansion of the popula- 
tion is in the north-west corner. This tract rests on the laterite formation known 
as the Barind which extends over the adjoining parts of Dina j pur, Rajshahi and 
Malda. It was once highly cultivated but at some period, possibly about five 
or six centuries ago, it relapsed into jungle, and remained desolate and unin- 
habited until the Santals, who have been steadily pushing their way to the north- 
east, ever since the beginning of the last century, arrived on the scene, and set 
themselves to the task of reclaiming it. The east of Bogra which is on the 
bank of the Jamuna and is a great centre of jute cultivation, also shows an 
unusually rapid development. 

225. Malda with a net growth of 8’4 per cent, has great local variations,, 
The east-central part of the district lies in the Barind and has shared in the 
rapid increase which is the present characteristic of that tract of country. 
The south-western portion is washed by the Ganges and, having gained consi- 
derably by alluvion, has attracted numerous settlers from other parts of the 
district and from Murshidabad, on the other side of the river, which has suffered 
a corresponding loss of territory. North and south of this progressive area, 
diluvion has been followed by emigration, and a slight decrease has occurred, 
while the centre of the district, which is low and swampy and has been very 
unhealthy of late years, has suffered a still greater loss of population. About 
half the net gain in this district seems to be due to immigration and half to 
natural growth. The increase in Dinajpur is 5 7 per cent, of which nearly 
three-quarters is due to migration. The south of the district lies in the Barind 
and is very progressive. Further north the notorious unhealthiness of the 
climate has prevented more than a very slight growth of the population but, 
with the exception of one police circle, the district is free from the decadence 
which characterises the adjacent parts of Purnea on the west and of Jalpaiguri 
on the north-east. 

Pabna (4*3 per cent.,) and JRangpur (4'3 per cent.,) which lie respectively to 
the south and north of Bogra, show approximately the same rate of growth. 
The north of Pabna which comprises the Serajganj Subdivision and is largely 
given up to the cultivation of jute, is progressive, and there has been a gain of 
9'4 per cent., while the south, which is water-logged and unhealthy and has 
suffered from floods and diluvion, has lost 2*1 per cent. Prior to 1891 
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Rangpur had a long history of unhealthiness and in that year, as well as in 
1881, a loss of population was recorded. Its increase at the present census 
appears to be due largely to immigration, but apart from this there has been a 
slight natural increase, and it would seem that the tide has at last turned. In 
the estimation of the people also, the district has become more salubrious, and 
it may be hoped that the small increment now recorded is only a harbinger of 
more rapid progress during the next ten years. The greatest improvement at 
the present census is in the south, along the boundary of Bogra. There is a 
considerable area in the centre of the district where the population is still re- 
trogressive. 

The increase of 1*5 per cent, in Rajshahi is the net result of a con- 
siderable growth of population in the extreme north, in the Barind, and a 
slight improvement in the rest of the northern half of the district, combined 
with a decline in the southern part, where the drainage is obstructed to almost 
as great an extent as in Jessore and malarial fevers are very prevalent. The 
State of Kuch Bihar forms the eastern extremity of the unhealthy belt of 
country which stretches westwards as far as the Kosi and shares in the loss of 
population which has been sustained by Purnea, the Darjeeling Terai and the 
west of Jalpaiguri. The decrease at the present census is 2*0 per cent, com- 
pared with 3-9 per cent, in 1891, 

226. East Bengal with an increase of 10‘4 per cent, is at present by far 

the most progressive part of the Province. The 
East Bbj,gal. climate is generally healthy, the people are most 

prosperous and a very large proportion of them are prolific Muhammadans. 
The whole tract shares in the general result but the greatest apparent 

development is in Hill 
Tippera where the 
population is greater 
by 26*1 per cent, 
than it was in 1891. 
The present enu- 
meration is possibly 
more accurate than its 
predecessor, but the 
statistics of birth- 
place show that the 
State has gained 
largely by the over- 
flow of population 
from the neighbour- 
ing districts and es- 
pecially from Sylhet 
and Plains Tippera. 
Natural growth 
accounts for less than 
a third of the total 
increment. The 
British district o f 
Tippera comes next 
with an advance 18'7 
per cent, which is 
attributable solely to 
natural growth and 
affords a remarkable 
illustration of the 
rate at which the 
human race can mul- 
tiply itself when all 

the conditions are favourable. The soil is very fertile and there is still room 
for expansion, the crops have been good throughout the decacre, and the district 
has been remarkably free from disease of all kinds. The most rapid giowth 
is in the south where there has been a great extension of jute cultivation. 
In the rest of the district the improvement is most marked along the bank of 
the Megna ; the country further east is somewhat less fertile and has suffered 
slightly from emigration. Excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts which shows 
an increase of 16*2 per cent., attributable to a more accurate enumeration and to 
the natural growth of a very sparse population, Noakhali, with a growth of 13 0 
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per cent, stands next to Tippera. There has been some loss by migration and 
the real increase is slightly greater than would appear from the census figures. 
The most progressive part is in the north, along the Tippera boundary, but the 
whole district has contributed its quota to the increment except a small tract 
at the mouth of the Feni river where there has been a good deal of diluvion. 
Mymensingh, with an increase of 12*7 per cent., follows close on Noakhali. 
There has been some gain by migration, but not enough to materially affect 
the result. The western half of the district is more progressive than the 
eastern. The latter is low and contains numerous large hollows which are filled 
with water in the rains, while to the north the climate is unhealthy and a slight 
loss of population has been sustained. Dacca has gained 10‘6 per cent, since 1891. 
The increase is greatest in the north-east, where extensive clearances have been 
made in theMadhupur jungle, and least in the south-west, where the population 
is already very dense and the Padma has diluviated a considerable area. This 
district has lost somewhat by migration. 

227. The three districts of East Bengal which lie to the west of the 
Padma and of the united channel of that river and the Megna, viz., Khulna, 
Backergunge and Faridpur, show a remarkably uniform rate of growth amount- 
ing respectively to 6‘4, 6‘4 and 6’2 per cent. In Khulna the result is the out- 
come of a very rapid extension of cultivation in the south-central and south- 
western portion of the district and a steady but less rapid growth in the lil 
country to the north-east, on the confines of Faridpur, combined with a decrease 
ia the north-western corner which projects into Jessore, and in a narrow strip 
of country running from it first in a southerly and then in a south-easterly 
direction ; fever is here very prevalent. Backergunge shows a rapid growth in 
the lil country to the north and in the Sundarbans to the south. The progress 
is least in the part between these two extremes. The centre of the district has 
been long settled and its population is already so dense that many of its 
inhabitants are fain to seek a home in the more thinly inhabited tracts to the 
north and south. The western part of this central tract has also sustained 
damage from cyclones on more than one occasion since 1891. Faridpur has 
gained most in the central part of the tract bordering on the Padma, where 
new alluvial formations have attracted fresh settlers, and in the south where the 
l ik are gradually being reclaimed for cultivation. The north-western portion 
which borders on the most unhealthy part of Jessore is decadent. In Khulna 
migration accounts for nearly a quarter of the total increase, but in Backer- 
gunge and Faridpur, it has not appreciably affected the result. 

The least progressive tract in the whole of Eastern Bengal is Chittagong, 
where there has been an increase of only 4-8 per cent. Its soil is only to a small 
extent alluvial, but the comparatively slow development is due mainly to the 
havoc wrought by the cyclone of October 1897, and to the emigration which 
followed it. But for this the growth of the population would probably have 
been twice as great as it has actually been. 

228. South Bihar includes all the plague districts except Saran, and its 

South Bihae. decrease of 3-6 per cent, is mainly attributable to the 

direct and indirect losses caused by the epidemic 
viz., a very heavy mortality, the flight of a great part of the immigrant popula- 
tion and, in some parts, the 
failure of the census staff to 
effect an exhaustive enumera- 
tion. Except in the west of 
Shababad, the areas of great- 
est decadence exactly coincide 
with the areas which have 
suffered most from plague, 
and tracts that have been free 
from the disease have, as a 
rule, added to their popula- 
tion. Prior to the census 
the epidemic had been most 
virulent and most widespread 
in Patna, where the popula- 
, ... tion h as declined by 8-3 Der 

cent, as compared with 1891. The loss is greatest in the thickly populated 
urban and semi-urban country on the bank of the Ganges, where the mortalitv 

ue to plague was greatest. The southern part of the district which suffered 
least from plagua has almost held its ground. sintered 
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Gaya, with a net decrease of 3*6 per cent., has sustained the greatest loss 
in the central police circles where plague has been most prevalent. There is 
also a slight decadence, for which plague is not to blame, in the south-west of 
the district, where the land is high and barren and the crops are scanty and 
uncertain. The Nawadah subdivision in the east, and a small tract which bene- 
fits by irrigation from the Sone in the north-west, have added to their popula- 
tion; both these tracts had escaped the ravages of plague up to the time of 
the census. Shahabad has lost 4*7 per cent, of the population recorded in 1891. 
The whole of the western half of the district, which has long been very un- 
healthy and marches with an extensive decadent area in the United Provinces, 
shows a comparatively heavy decrease, and so also does the north-eastern 
portion on the Patna border, where the result is attributable mainly to the 
appearance of plague shortly before the census. Three of the four police 
circles of the Sasaram subdivision, where the area under irrigation is greatest, 
alone show an increase. Monghyr, with a slight gain of 1*6 per cent., is the 
only district in South Bihar which has escaped a loss of population, and even 
here the result is due to the fact that part of the district lies on the north bank 


of the Ganges ; the portion south of that river has sustained a small net loss 
an increase in four police circles having been more than obliterated by a heavy 
loss in four others where plague had appeared, viz., the town of Monghyr 
and its environs and two police circles in the west whither the epidemic 
spread from Mokameh in the Patna district. 

229. The population of North Bihar stands at almost exactly the same 
Nobth Bihab figure now as it did ten years ago, and the question 

. that immediately occurs to one is how far the unpro- 

gressive state of this tract is attributable to the famine of 1896-97. I have 

shown in the notes 


on the Champaran, 
Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga dis- 
tricts that the real, 
as well as the re- 
ported, mortality 
was less than usual 
in the famine year, 
and that no con- 
nection can be trac- 
ed between the re- 
lative severity of 
the famine and the 
variations in the 
population in the 
different parts of 
these districts ; but 
it may be as well 
to review briefly 
the salient points 

in the argument, so far 8S it depends upon the census figures, from a 
more general stand point. The stress of famine was greatest in Darbhanga, but 
this district shows the largest gain of population (3*9 per cent). Purnea 
escaped the famine altogether, but it has sustained a loss of 3*5 per cent, or 
exactly the same as Champaran where the decline is greatest in the very tract that 
suffered least from famine. Saran, which has a decrease of 2'2 per cent, was 
far less severely affected than Muzaffarpur, which has gained 1*5 per cent., and 
its loss of population is amply accounted for by the plague epidemic which 
was more virulent there than in any other district except Patna, The Gopal- 
o-ani subdivision, where the famine was worst has added slightly to its popu- 
lation. In Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga the great rice-growing tracts under the 
Nepal" frontier, which suffered most in the famine year, show the greatest 
growth of population. The decadent tracts in Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur 
either escaped the famine altogether, or suffered from it only in a minor 
degree. The true causes of the decay in parts of North Bihar must, therefore, 
be sought elsewhere. Champaran and Purnea aie well known to be unhealthy 
and have suffered since 1891, not only from malarial affections but also from 
severe epidemics of cholera. The outbreak of this disease in Purnea in 1900 
was of unparalleled severity and no fewer than 46,240 deaths were laid to its 
account in the annual returns of mortality. The part of Bhagalpur that has 
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lost population borders on Purnea and shares the unhealthiness of which that 
district is the victim. In Saran, as already notedj plague fully accounts for 
the decrease which is greatest where that disease was most prevalent. 

230. The Orissa Division has enjoyed a placid period of peaceful develop- 

ment and the rate of growth is remarkably uniform 
EISSA ' throughout. Cuttack has added 6'4 per cent, to its 

population, or slightly less than Balasore and Puri, both of which show an 

increment of 7‘6 per cent. The 



increase is wholly due to natural 
growth and would have been 
slightly greater, but for a small 
adverse balance on account of 
migration. Throughout the 
greater part of the Division the 
rate of progress ranges betwen 5 
and 10 per cent. It exceeds 10 
per cent, only in two fertile but 
sparsely inhabited tracts, the one 
in the south-east of JBalasore and 
the other in the east of Cuttack, 
both on the sea coast. The rate 
of increase is less than 5 per cent, 
only in the more densely popu- 
lated parts of Cuttack and in a 
strip of country running north 
and south through the centre of 
Puri where considerable damage 
has been caused by floods. There 
is a decrease only in one small 
area, in the south of Balasore, and 
here, too, floods are blamed for 
the result. The loss of population 
is little more than nominal, and 
is not of a permanent nature; it is 
due to a large part of the male population having gone away temporarily to 
seek work near Calcutta, in order to recoup themselves for the loss of their crops. 

231. The true increase in the Ghota Nagpur Plateau, which includes the 

„ „ D Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, 

hota 1 agpur tATEAc. the Sonthal Parganas and Angul, has been obscured 

by the extraordinary amount of emigration that has taken place. The census 

shows a net increase of 7*8 per cent., but if there 
had been no emigration it would probably have been 
not less than 10 per cent. The rate of growth 
is greatest in the Tributary States of Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur where it amounts respectively to 
14-8 and 13-3 per cent. The whole of this tract 
is very sparsely inhabited, and although the 
proportion of unculturable land is high, there is 
... . sti ll ample room for expansion. In a few States 

where the increase is very great it is probable that improved enumeration 
accounts for a part of it, but even so, the actual growth during the decade is 
probably not less than 12 per cent. The only States which have lost popula- 
tion are Baud m the south, where it is due to unhealthiness and emigration 
after the scarcity of 1900, and Korea in the north, where it is due mainly 
to emigration. J 

Angul which lies in the midst of the Orissa States shows a net increase of 
2 o per cent., but while the head-quarters subdivision has gained more than 23 
per cent., the Khondmals subdivision has lost rather more than 3 per cent. 
j. le latter tract has been affected, but to a greater extent, by the adverse 
circumstances that have reduced the population of Baud which adjoins it and 
to which it formerly belonged. J 

232. Next to Angul and the Tributary States, the greatest progress is 
shown by Smghbhum which has suffered less from scarcity g and has Lfle^s by 
emigration than the other districts of the Chota Nagpur Division The 
opening of the railway has benefited the district, and the tracts which show 
the greatest improvement are those through which the railway runs. The net 
increase is 12*4 per cent., while in Manbhum which adjoins it, -it is 9*0 per cent. 


District. 

Estimated 
loss by 
emigration. 

TOTAL 

398,000 

Hazaribagh 

91,000 

Ranchi 

328,000 

Manbhum ... 

30.000 

Smghbhum 

29,000 

Sonthal Parganas ... ... 

120,000 
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The most progressive tract in the latter district is in the north-west where the 
rapid development of the Jheria coal field has created a great and growing 
demand for labour. In spite of this the district has sustained a net loss bv 
migration, owing to the recruitment of coolies for Assam, and the true rate ot 
increase must have exceeded the census figures by 2 or a per cent. Kanehi 
has lost by migration more than any district except the Sonthal Parganas, and 
its apparent increase of 5*2 per cent, represents less than half of the real growth 
of the population. More than 91,000 persons born in this district were 
enumerated in Assam. Apart from this vast emigration troubles between 
landlord and tenant have led to a movement of the population from the central 
plateau towards the west and south of the district. The. migration statistics 
of Palamau show a slight balance in favour of the district, _ but the figures 
are not very trustworthy, and many of the ignorant emigrants probably 
returned Lohardaga (the old name for Ranchi) as their, birth-place, lhe 
census shows an increase of 3 8 per cent., and even if we raise this to b per- 
cent. to allow for a probable though unrecorded loss on account of emigrants, 
the rate of progress is still small for so sparsely inhabited a district. J fie 
decade has been unhealthy, and this is probably the reason why the growth 
of population has not been greater. The apparent increase in the bonthai 
Parganas ( 3*1 per cent.) is rather less than in Palamau, but the real growth 
has been far greater. The district has sent out more than 180,000 emi- 
grants as tea-garden coolies in Assam and Jalpaigun and as pioneers ot 
cultivation in the Barind. But for this its rate of growth would have exceeded 
10 per cent. There are two decadent tracts in the district, lhe L)amin-i- 
Koh. which has lost by permanent emigration, and a narrow strip m the 
north-east of the district where plague broke out shortly before the census and 
caused the temporary flight of many of the settlers from other districts. 



TTny-iribash with 11 per cent, has the lowest recorded increase of any 
district iu the Cbota Nagpur Plateau but here, as in the Sonthal Parganas and 
Ranch “here has been a very heavy loss by emigration. It is probable that 
more than 90,000 persons left the district during the decade, and if so the 
natural growth of population would be about 8 per cent. The central part of 
the district, where recruiting for tea gardens was most active, shows an actual 
decrease. In the Giridih subdivision and the Kasmar thana the coal belds 
have attracted labour, and the rate of expansion is more rapid than in tho 
rest of the district. 
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233. 


In conclusion we may briefly notice the progress in the province as a 

whole and in each natural divi- 


Pbogbess in each natfeal division COMPAEED. 

Diagram showing the variation since 1872 per 2,000 
of the population in each natural division. 



sion since 1872. The diagram 
in the margin shows the varia- 
tion per 1,000 of the population 
of the different natural divisions 
at each successive enumeration. 
Between 1872 and 1881 the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau showed 
the greatest apparent improve- 
ment, but this was due mainly 
to the inaccuracy of the first 
census in a wild, remote and 
sparsely-peopled tract, where 
the difficulties in the way of a 
proper enumeration are excep- 
tionally great. Orissa, which 
came second, had suffered a 
terrible loss of population in the 
great famine of 1866, and its 
rapid growth was the natural 
reaction from that calamity 
during a period of renewed 
prosperity. In North and South 
Bihar, as in Chota Nagpur, the 
census of 1872 was defective, 
and the increment brought to 
light in 1881 was thus to a great 
extent fictitious. The decline in 
est Bengal was due to the Burdwan fever, which was then at its height. 
Between 1881 and 1891 the apparent rate of development in East Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur was about the same, but the latter tract again owed part 
of its increase to better enumeration, and the real growth was greatest in 
East Bengal. Then followed Orissa and North Bihar, then North Bengal, 
and then in order West Bengal, Central Bengal, and South Bihar. On the 
present occasion East Bengal again heads the list and is followed in order 
by the Chota Nagpur Plateau, Orissa, West Bengal, North Bengal, and Central 
Bengal. The population of North Bihar is stationary, while that of South 
Bihar has suffered a loss of 3 per cent. 

234. The province as a whole, is now more populous by 25 per cent, than 

„ it was at the time of the first enumeration in 1872 

but the varying rate of progress shown by different 
districts, has caused the centre of the population to shift eastwards and south- 
wards. If we take as the centre of population the point of intersection of two 
lines drawn, the one north and south and the other east and west, in such a way 
that the population on either side of each line is exactly equal, the position of 
this point in 1891 was 6*4 miles due west of the Rampur Hat railway station, 
whereas it is now 8*8 miles due south of it. In other words it has moved very 
nearly 11 miles in a south-easterly direction. This way of considering the sub- 
ject, however, is defective as it fails to recognize all the movements that are in 
progress, and leaves out of account all changes which do not pass across one or 
other of the two dividing lines. If individual parts of the Province be con- 
sidered it will appear that in Bihar the centre of population has moved to the 
east, in the Chota Nagpur Plateau and Central Bengal to the south, and in North 
Bengal to the north. 

235. The general rate of growth shows a progressive decline. The 
census of 1881 brought out an increase of 11 per cent.; in 1891 it was 7 per 
cent., and on the present occasion it is only 5 per cent. This is due in 
part to the greater accuracy of each succeeding enumeration. The pioneer 
census of 1872 was admittedly very incomplete. A fresh count of part of 
the Darbhanga district taken only two and-a-half years later disclosed an excess 
ot 2o per cent, over the population recorded in 1872. A similar revision 
ot the figures for Madhubani in 1876 showed a gain of 20 per cent. The 
Nadia district suffered terribly from fever between 1872 and 1881 and in 
one year lost no less than 4 per cent, of its inhabitants, yet in spite of this the 
recorded population was greater in 1881 by more than 11 per cent Vo 
it was m 1873. The present Deputy Commissioner of Jaipur! 
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that the population of that district was under-estimated in 1872 to the extent of 
at least 15 per cent. In 1881 the numbering of the people was carried out 
with far greater accuracy, and although it is impossible to gauge, even ap- 
proximately, the extent to which this affected the comparative results of the two 
enumerations, it is quite certain that a very large proportion of the apparent 
growth must have been due to this cause. It would probably be quite safe 
to assume that, but for this distui-bing factor, the excess of the figures for 
1881 over those for 1872 would have been less than the increment disclosed by 
the present census as compared with 1891. 

Hut although the census of 1881 was very much more complete than that 
of 1872, there were still tracts where the standard of accuracy fell con- 
siderably below that attained ten years later. In 1881 there were disturbances 
in the Sonthal Parganas, and in Darjeeling many of the ignorant hill men 
fled to Nepal to escape the imaginary dangers with which the census was 
associated in their minds. In the remoter tracts of Chota Nagpur the diffi- 
culties encountered were very great, and the success in surmounting them 
was less than that attained ten years later with the aid of the experience then 
gained. Speaking of the apparent growth of the population of the Chota 
Nagpur States, as disclosed by the census of 1891, Mr. O’Donnell says that 
“ it is no doubt, two-thirds due to improved enumeration,” and mentions that in 
Gangpur, two hundred villages were left out of account in 1881. It would 
probably be safe to estimate the gain due to the greater accuracy of the 
count of 1891 in these remote tracts at the difference between the increase 

then obtained and that disclosed by the present 
census, or at about 420,000 in all, to which may 
perhaps be added another 80,000 to allow for a 
fictitious improvement in Saran and other districts 
where the earlier enumeration was less complete 
than the later one. The standard of accuracy in 
1891 had reached a stage which left but little room for further improvement 
and, as compared with that census, it is probable thai the general gain on this 
account at the present enumeration does not, at the outside, exceed 100,000, 
while in the districts where plague was prevalent, the census of 1901 was less 
complete than its predecessor. Taking the gain and loss together, it may be 
concluded that there has been no appreciable improvement in the matter of 
accuracy at the present census. 

If half a million be added to the population of 1881 to allow for omissions 
which did not occur at the succeeding census, the net increase comes to 4,636,858, 
which is still about 800,000 more than that of the decade preceding the census 
of 1901. This must be due either to (1) a lower birth-rate, (2) a higher mortality, 
or (3) an adverse balance of migration. The consideration of the birth and 
death-rates must be left to a subsequent chapter, but it may be noted here that 
the appearance, for the first time, of plague has added a new factor to the causes 
affecting mortality, and that the recorded number of deaths from this disease 
between the first outbreak in 1898 and the 1st March 1901, amounting to 
65,884, probably represents less than half of the loss of life that actually 
occurred. The cyclone of 1897 in Chittagong, which is estimated to be 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for some 50,000 deaths, is another calamity 
of a special character that cannot be left out of account. 

The record of migration between Bengal and other countries and pro- 
vinces is incomplete as we have no information of the number of persons who 
go across the Nepal boundary. The figures so far as they go, show a consider- 
able net loss, chiefly in the direction of Assam, but it does not appear that it 
has been greater during the last decade than it was in the preceding ten years. 
So far, therefore, as the causes affecting the relative rate of growth are 
concerned, migration may be left out of the reckoning. If 200,000 deaths be 
allowed for on account of plague and cyclone, there still remains a difference of 
about 600,000 between the increment in 1891-1901 and that during the previous 
decade, which is attributable either to a lower birth-rate or a greater general 
mortality.* 

236. Before closing this Chapter, there is one more point to which I should 
like to draw attention, viz., the comparative progress made by tracts of 


* The conclusions arrived at in the chapter on age are that the mortality has not increased but that the 
birth-rate has fallen. The reasons for the decline in the birth-rate vary, in Bihar it is due to the in- 
fluence of bad seasons which has led to various preventive checks on the growth of the population while 
in Orissa and Central and West Bengal the birth-rate prior to 1891 was abnormally high owing to the 
recovery, in the one case, from the famine of 1866 and, in the other, from the ravages of Burdwan fever. 

Q 


Orissa Tributary States 

120,100 

Chota Nagpur ,, 

130,000 

Sonthal Parganas 

130,000 

Darjeeling 

«,uuo 

Total 

430,000 
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varying density of population. It is generally assumed that the tendency is 
for people to move from densely-inhabited tracts to those that are more 
sparsely populated. The extent to which this is actually the > case will ho seen 
by a reference to Subsidiary Table No. III. The greatest absolute increase 
has occurred in thanas with a density of less than 300 to the square mile, but 
this is mainly owing to the figures for the Chota Nagpur Plateau where the 
population is unusually prolific and where most of the police circles belong 
to this category-. The proportional rate of increase in Chota Nagpur is not so 
great in these sparsely inhabited police circles as it is in some that carry a 
much greater population. Noith Bengal, which also contributes largely to the 
total growth of population in this group of thanas, does so owing to the recla- 
mation of the Barind and the development of the recently acquired tracts in the 
east of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. If Chota Nagpur and North Bengal be left 
out of account the greatest absolute addition to the population during the last 
decade has occurred in thanas with a density- of 500 to 600 persons per square 
mile. In East Bengal the greatest absolute increment has taken place in thanas 
with 800 to 900 persons per square mile and the greatest proportional growth 
in those with from 400 to 500 and then in those with from 900 to 1,000. West 
Bengal has gained most, both absolutely and relatively, in the thanas with a 
density of from 400 to 500. The proportional growth in Central Bengal is 
greatest in the most spai-sely inhabited thanas but the actual gain is insignificant 
compared with that in thanas with a population of 900 to 1,000 per square 
mile. In North Bihar also, though the proportional increase is greatest in the 
police circles of veiy low density, the actual increment is far greater in those 
with a population varying from 800 to 1,000 per square mile. In Orissa the 
greatest increase from both standpoints has taken place in police circles with a 
population of from 700 to 800 per square mile. It may r , therefore, be concluded 
that, although sparsely inhabited tracts may grow at a very rapid rate in special 
cases w r here annexation or a successful experiment in colonisation may have 
brought about a change of circumstances and so encotfraged immigration, 
the general tendency is for those tracts to grow most where the general condi- 
tions of life are favourable, irrespective of the existing density of population. 
In other words climate is still, as a rule, a more important factor than the 
density of the population in determining the growth or decay of the population. 
In Bihar it seems doubtful if the most thickly inhabited tracts are capable of 
sustaining a larger population than that which they already carry, but in East 
Bengal there seems to be no area where the inhabitants have reached the limit 
which the land can support. 
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Subsidiary 
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Table No. /.—Showing the variations in the population since 1872. 

Table No. II . — Comparing the census variations with those indicated by the 
vital statistics returns. 

Table No. ///.—Showing the variations according to density of population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— Showing the variations in the population 

since 1872. 
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j 

Peecestaoe OE VARIATION 
ISCREASE ( + ) OE DECREASE (-). 

VET VARI-I 
1TIOE IS | 

Mean density op Population 

SQUARE MILE. 
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Natural Divisions ahd 

J 
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J 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

* ' ' * J 

872—1881. 
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( + ) OK 
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1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1872. 

1 

i 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

besgal 

■ ji 

+ 51 

+ 7 3 

+11-5 

+ 23 9 

413 

393 

366 

328 

WEST BENGAL 

i 

i 

+ 71 

+ 3 9 

- 27 

+ 8 3 

591 

531 

530 

543 

Burdwan ... 

Birbhum ... ... * 

Bankura ... 

3Iidnapore... 

Hooghly ... 

Howrah ... 

i 

.. i 

i 

** i 

•• 1 
;* i 

1 

+ io-i 
+ 13-0 
+ 4'3 

+ 5‘9 

+ 1'4 

+ 1P3 

- -1 

+ "8 

4 2'7 

+ 46 
+ 6T 
+ 130 

- 6*2 

- 6 9 

+ 7*5 

- 1*1 
- 12*9 
+ 6*2 

+ 3*1 

+ 6*9 

+ 15 2 
+ 9*6 

- 6*2 
+ 33*7 

570 

515 

426 

53 S 

881 

1,668 

5 IS 

456 

408 

5Q7 

868 

1,497 

518 

452 

397 

485 

818 

1,324 

553 

4S6 

369 

490 

940 

1,246 

CENTRAL BENGAL 

•• 

+ 31 

+ 31 

+ 117 

+ 213 

775 

736 

714 

639 

24 -Parganaa 

Calcutta ... 

Nadia 

Murshidabud 

Jessore 

>t i 

+ 98 
+ 21*2 
+ 1-4 

+ 6*5 

- 4*0 

+ 11*8 
+ 11*4 
- 1*1 
+ 1*9 

- 2*6 

+ 62 
- 3**2 

+ 10*8 
+ 1*04 

+ 33*6 

+ 31*4 
+ 36*9 
+ HI 
+ 9*8 
+ 24 9 

9S6 

42,390 

597 

62*2 

610 

697 

34,115 

589 

584 

646 

802 

30,615 

595 

572 

663 

750 

31,650 

537 

566 

m 

NORTH BENGAL ... 

..j 

+ 5 9 

+ 4 4 

+ 5-3 

+ 16 6 

483 

458 

439 

417 

Rajshahi ... 

Dinajpor ... 

Jalpaiguri ... 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur ... 

Bogra 

Fabua 

Malda 

Kuch Bihar 

Sikkim 

... 

+ 1*5 
+ 5*7 
+ 15*6 
+ 11*5 
+ 4*3 
+ 11*7 
+ 4*3 

+ 8*4 

- 2*0 
+ 93*7 

- *7 
+ 2*8 
•* 17*3 
+ 43*4 

- 1*5 

+ 11*2 
+ 3*9 

4- 14*5 

- 3*9 

+ 1*9 
+ *8 
+ 38*9 
+ 63 *S 
- 2*5 

+ 6*9 

+ 8-2 
+ 5*0 

+ 18*1 

+ 2-7 

+ 95 

+ 884 
+ 162-2 
+ -02 
+ 33-1 
+ 17-3 
+ 30‘5 
+ 6 5 

564 

397 

266 

214 

617 

629 

772 

466 

434 

21 

555 

376 

230 

192 

591 

563 

7W 

429 

443 

11 

559 

365 

196 

134 

600 

505 

7l2 

374 

461 

549 

362 

141 

81 

616 

472 

658 

356 

4Q7 

EAST BENGAL 

... 

+ 10 4 

+ 141 

+ 109 

+ 39 9 

7 01 

633 

368 

SOS 

Khulna ... ... 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Fariupar ... 

Backergunge 

Tippera ... 

Noakhali ... 

Chittagong 

Do. Hill Tracts 

Hill Tippera 


+ 6*4 

+ 10*6 
+ 12*7 
+ 62 
+ 6*4 

+ 18*7 
+ 13*0 
+ 4*8 

+ 16*2 
+ 26*1 

+ 9-0 
+ 14-5 

4 13'6 

4 9'9 

+ 13-3 
+ 17-8 
+ 23-0 
4- 13*9 
+ 5*5 

+ 43-8 

+ 3*1 

+ 14*3 
+ 29*9 
+ 8*4 

+ *7 

+ 7*8 

- 2*3 
+ *4 

+ 459 
+ 171*2 

+ 19-6 
+ 449 
+ 665 
+ 26'6 
+ 21-4 
+ 60'8 
+ o5’8 
+ 200 
+ 79-2 
+ 391-6 

603 

952 

618 

849 

628 

848 

694 

543 

24 

42 

567 

861 

548 

800 

591 

713 

614 

518 

21 

34 

520 
751 
482 
727 

521 
606 
499 
454 

20 

23 

504 

657 

371 

671 

518 

562 

511 

452 

13 

8 

NORTH BIHAR 


+ i 

4 58 

+ 140 

+ 208 

636 

635 

600 

326 

Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Puruea 

••• 

- 2*2 

- 8*7 

+ 1*5 

4* 3*9 

+ 2*7 

- 3*5 

+ 7*4 

4- 8*0 

+ 5*0 

+ 6*5 

+ 33 
+ 5*1 

+ 10*5 
+ 19*4 
+ 14*9 
+ 23*1 
+ 7*7 

+ 7*8 

+ 16*0 
-r 24*3 
+ 22*6 
-r 36*3 
+ 14*4 
+ 9*3 

907 

507 

917 

873 

494 

375 

928 

527 

903 

840 

481 

389 

864 

488 

859 

788 

465 

37U 

781 

408 

747 

640 

432 

343 

SOUTH BIHAR - 


- 3 6 

+ 26 

4 50-9 

+ 9 7 

311 

331 

317 

466 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shah.ibad .. 

Monghyr 

••• 

- S*4 

- 3*6 

- 4*7 
; + 1*6 

+ *9 
+ *6 
+ 5*6 

+ 3*3 

+ 12*6 
+ 9*1 

+ 13 9 
+ 8*5 

+ 4*2 

r 5 8 
e 14 7 
+ 140 

783 

437 

449 

527 

855 

454 

471 

519 

846 

450 

445 

502 

751 

413 

391 

462 

ORISSA 

... 

! + 706 

+ 6'S 

+ 17 6 

+ 345 

308 

475 

445 

378 

Cuttack 

Balusore ... 

Puri 

... 

[1 4- 6*4 

+ 7*6 

ji + 7 ‘ 6 

-r 7*9 
+ 6*2 
+ b *3 

+ 16*2 
+ 22 0* 
+ 15*4 

+ 33*6 
+ 39*7 
+ 32*1 

568 

520 

411 

534 

483 

382 

494 

459 

359 

425 

374 

311 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

! 4-7 8 

+ 13 5 

+ 321 

+ 618 

153 

141 

124 

94 

Hazanbagh 

Ranchi 

Palaniau ... 

Manbhum ... 

Singhbhum 

Sonthal Parganas 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States 

Orissa Ditto 

Angul 

j + 1-1 

1 4- 5*2 

: 4- 3*8 

4- 9*0 

+ 12*4 
+ 3*1 

•| + 13-3 

‘I -r 14*8 

!j + 12*8 

ii 

|i 

4- 6*4 

4- b*7 

-1 8*3 

+ 1*2*7 
+ 20 2 
+ 11*8 

' + 30*3 

1 + 20*3 

| + 5*7 

1 

+ 43*1 
+ 30*1 
+ 30*0 
+ 28*9 
+ 42*6 
+ 24*3 

+ 35*9 
+ 27*7 
f 105*2 

+ 52*0 
+ ^6 0 
+ 46*2 
+ 686 
+ 928 
+ 437 

+ 100*8 
+ 764 
+ 144*8 

168 

167 

126 

314 

163 

331 

62 

135 

114 

166 

158 

121 

288 

145 

321 

55 

118 

101 

157 

148 

112 

255 

121 

286 

42 

98 

95 

110 

114 

86 

198 

85 

230 

31 

77 

46 

I CITIES 


:s + io9 

• + 8 3 

+ 2 9 

+ 23 8 

15,116 

13,621 

*2,569 

12,212 

Calcutta ... 

Howrah ... ... 

Cos>d pore-Chitpur .... 
Mamcktala ... 

Garden Reach 

Serampur ... 

Bally 

Dacca ... ... 

Patna ... 

Darbhanga 

Muzaffarpur 

Monghyr ... 

Bhagalpur 

Chapra ... 

Bihar 

Gaya ... 


ji 4- 24*2 

ji + 35 1 

[' + 29*6 

j' 4- 15*0 

4 - ru 
*; + 23 b 

; + n-7 

[! + 9*9 

it — 7*5 

! j - 99 

j ' 72 

i; - 37*i 

ji + 9*6 

|i - 19 9 

Si — 5‘* 

1 

+ 11*4 
1 + 25*4 

! + 19*5 

: - 41-4 

! + 46*7 

1 + 4U-4 

+ 12*7 
+ 4*1 

- 32 

+ 11*5 
+ 15*8 
+ 3*1 

+ 1*2 
+ 10*9 

- 2*5 
+ 6*1 

— 3*2 

+ 8*0 
+ 3*6 

- 10*8 
+ 18*5 

i + 4*5 

+ 8*0 
+ 14*2 
+ 7*a 

+ 22*7 
+ 11*1 
- 7*2 

+ 4*3 

+ 11*6 
+ 10*3 
+ 14*3 

+ 33*9 
+ 87*4 
+ 60 6 

- 400 
+ 75 6 
+ 818 
+ 36*1 
+ oO'B 

- 3 9 
+ 23 2 
+ 19-2 

- 39‘9 
+ 159 

-8 

+ 1*7 

+ 6‘6 

42,390 

17,510 

13,583 

5,398 

9.403 

11,112 

9 331 
10,060 
16.96* 
9,463 
7,603 
4,485 
9,470 
6,557 
5,007 
10,184 

34,115 

12,956 

10,474 

4,603 

9,308 

8,988 

8,350 

9,147 

18,354 

10,508 

8,198 

7,134 

8,638 

8,193 

5,302 

11,453 

30,615 

10,090 

8,764 

8,021 

6,344 

6,390 

7,407 

8.7S6 

18,961 

9,422 

7,076 

6,921 

8,529 

7,381 

5,441 

10,916 

31,650 

9.341 

8,456 

8,998 

5,353 

6,110 

6,857 

7,690 

17,655 

7,677 

6,373 

7,462 

8,172 

6,612 

4,921 

9,543 


the Chitt T 4ong 1 H[U e ¥^ts! IO,rn f ° r North BeD?al is eIclusire of Sikfam and that for East Bengal is eiclusire of HiU Tippera and 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II — Comparing the variation in the actual and natural 

POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT WITH THAT INDICATED BY THE VITAL STATISTICS RETURNS. 


PRO riXCE 


BCRDWAN DIVISION 


Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah 


PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

24-Parganas 

Calcutta 


T °n?' N "l™u.s 0f 

ff ? per cent, ofi 
population 


Add Jth 
for 
1S9J. 


Total 

1691—1900. 


Number of 
births 
per cent, of 
population 
of 1891. 


Excess or f 
deficiency of i 
column 6 j 
compared , 
wiih 2. ! 


Increase or I Increase or 


decrease in 
actual popu- 
lation at 


decrease m 
natural popu- 
lation at 


census of 1901, census of 1901, 
compared with compared witt 


] 22,390,829 \ 3150 22,99 5,026 1 2,555,003 

! j 

2^18,060 28-84 2,300,886 255,654 


410,42*2 , 
239,011 , 
253,386 j 

730.451 

347.451 I 
226,359 ; 


2,837,175 


400,996 
27n,142 
333,501 | 
800,553 
207,046 
228,318 1 


2, 5 56 £40 j 

445,551 
300,491 
370,557 
889,503 
296,718 i 
253,720 j 


2,579,265 286,585\ 2,865,850 


Murshidabad ... ... 

Jessore .. ••• \ 

Khulna ... ... ••• i 

423,033 1 
717,126 j 
374,783 

33*81 

37*96 

31*32 

471,000 

569,37*2 

374,737 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

2,815,887 

35-12 

2,570,965 

Rajshahi 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra ... 

Pabna 

530,284 

608,923 

249,471 

93,017 

614.780 

233,933 

445,474 

36*83 

38*37 

36*64 

41*65 

3i*63 

30*60 

32*72 

474,149 

531,720 

207,697 

58,535 

640,082 

250,445 

408,337 

DACCA DIVISION 

3,078,601 

31-26 

3,425,886 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Faridpur 

Backeigunge 

725,674 

921,389 

645,401 

786,137 

30*29 

26*53 

35*38 

36*49 

851,140 

1,110,405 

635,406 

828,935 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

1,185,135 

29-02 

1,475,429 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Chittagong ... ... ••• 

451,736 

330,972 

402,427 

25*33 

32*77 

31*19 

635,617 

408,052 

431,760 

PATNA DIVISION 

5,090,475 

32*19 

5,020,430 

Patna ••• 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

600,432 

708,209 

677,274 

33*85 

33*11 

82*86 

558,751 

706,330 

610,864 

...M i m 


5,578,256 


Cbamparan 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga ... ••• ••• 

90*2,578 

843,808 

3327 

30-H 

BBAGALPUR DIVISION 

2,682,711 

31-25 

Monghyr 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea ... •« 

660,809 

657,984 

679,539 

32*45 

32*37 

34*94 

37*63 


761,177 

574,106 

911,553 

■§§] 

897,649 

99,739 

2,781,853 

309,095 


Sonthal Parganas 

ORISSA DIVISION 

Cnttack 

Balasore 

Puxi 

CHOTA NAGPUR DIVISION 


Hazaribagh 

Ranchi 

Palaman 

Manbhum 

Singhbhum 


IBiil 


1,194,133 


1 , 288,352 


i 

1,291^27 ! 143,503 1,435,030 


172,087 1,720,872 


30-79 

1,291£27 

30-50 

653,455 

31*39 

338,736 

30-77 

299,336 

27-83 

1,548,785 

30*88 

412,209 

29*87 

3' 1 6,392 

31*89 

211,439 

•23*96 

367,242 

21*11 

161,503 


7 

359 

8 i 

1 

+3,159^200 

9 

4 3,368,576 

10 

+ 3,240,973 

33 24 

+ 338,480 

+ 550,88 7 

+ 

402J90 

32*01 

+ 

29,129 

+ 140,595 

+ 

53,527 

37*64 

-f 

61,480 

+ 104, <**26 

+ 

97,842 

34 64 

+ 

112,191 

+ 46,743 

+ 

94,342 

33-80 

+ 

159,052 

4- 157,648 

+ 

158,470 

28-68 

— 

50,733 

4- 14,986 

— 

58,134 

33*22 

+ 

27,361 

4- 86,889 

+ 

56,°43 

33 57 

+ 

28,375 ! 

+ 457,902 

+ 

356,324 

*27*85 

+ 

3 >,635 1 

+ 1S7.071 

+ 

143,402 

16*92 

— 

136, 4 ' 18 

+ 165,491 


104,487 

39*61 

+ 

67,747 | 

+ 23,383 

+ 

26,104 


+ 40,741 +477,757 + 330,851 


+ 

727,939 

+ 948,692 

+ 

960,273 

4- 

220,037 : 

+ 254,092 

+ 

290,659 

+ 

312,304 1 

+ M2, 8^ 

+ 

435,647 



+ 

1S4.902 1 

1 

+ 137,787 

+ 

136,896 

+454,230 

+530,174 

+ 

548,031 

+ 

254,505 | 

+ 335,056 

+ 

345,405 

+ 

122,419 

+ 132,035 

+ 

135,869 


+ 487,781 

-296,61 7 

- 337,454 

+ 20,402 1 

- 148,425 

95,101 


+ 110,259 

+ 41,933 

+ 153,580 

+ 110,656 

+ 408,237 

+ 144,249 

+ 149,451 

+ 32,783 


+ 193,619 

+ 55,962 

+ 206,390 

+ 240,897 

j 

+ 273,895 

+ 266,679 

+ 135,042 

+ 125,087 

+ 126,221 

■+• 64,056 

+ 41,799 , 

4- 76,5*23 

+ 72,286 

+ 83,173 

+ 57,285 

+ 432,520 

+271,637 

+ 386,996 

+ 98, 129 

j + 13,640 

+ 81,435 

+ 103,222 

1 + 59,049 

+ 104,375 

-r 44,592 

i + 22,830 


+ 122,023 

+ 108,036 

+ 110,077 


pmpnt is exclusive of the figures for the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Angul and the Feudatory States : birth and death statistics are not 
NOIE. Anis r ^ cor ^ e ^ j n these tracts. Still-births are not included. The number of such births were highest in 1899, when they amounted to 106,550, or about 
T9 n«r 1 090 of the population of 1891. . . 

/rn* flJfirM in column 1« include the persons born in each district, and enumerated, not only in other parts of Bengal but also in Assam, the United 
1 Provinces, the Central Provinces, Burma (for Chittagong only) and Madras (for Puri only). 
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CHAPTER II — VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. III. — Showing the variation in the 

POPULATION ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 

(I) (Actual variation). 



VARIATION IN POPULATION OF THANAS WITH A DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE OF- 


8CO-9CO. 


900-1,000. 


Ovee 1,000. 


I 1881—1891. | 1891—1901. 1SS1-1S91. 1891—1901. j 1881—1891. 1891—1901. ] 1881—1891. j 1891-1901. | 1581—1891. 1891—1901. 

j io | ii 12 j 13 11 15 ! is ! 17 j is 19 

j + 577,619 + 223,135 + 412,963 1 + 313,568 -r 429,786 + 328,930 + 173,714 ! + 307,098 + 343,275 + 330,491 


^ 577,619 

, 7 , 197 

- 18,399 

- 44,784 

- 354,091 

- 107,044 

21,801 

61,041 


- 2,377 

+ 60,822 


13 

n 


15 ! 

16 

17 

l 

1 

!S ; 

+312,568 t 

429,786 

+ 1 

i i 

32 8 #30 + 172,714 \ + 307,998 

1 

+ 343,275 

j + 19,555 + 

15,68! 

+ 

5,273 ! + 

29,233 + 

9,4S6 

I 

j + 

1 ! 0,5 1 7 

| + 17,744 + 

56, 1 27 

+ 

20,541 . + 

19,891 j + 

44,073 

+ 

74,246 

! - 354 - 

56,868 

— 

325 { 


12S 

1 + 

£0,345 

I + 206,679 + 

186,756 

+ 

288,978 ! + 

43! 588 , + 

207,125 

! + 

1 1 ! ,748 


1 + o9, o20 

; - 35.762 

, + 38,096 - 47,71U 

- 19,217 - 

10^058 + 1 1,516 1 

+ 7.664 

+ 69,863 

+ 20,589 + 11,019 

, + 

12,123 + 5, 150 , 



j 

1 + 6,499 j 

I 

| j 

! 


(2) (Proportional figures). 


Serial 
No. ; 

Natural Ditisioks. 

VARIATION PER CENT IN POPULATION OF THANAS WITH A DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE OF- 

U n ijep. 300 . 


300-400. 

400- 

L00. 

500- 

600. 



1881—1801. 

1S91- 

-1901. 

18S1 — 1S91. 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

1891-1901. 

1881—1891. 

1891—1901. 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 j 

7 

8 

9 


Total 

+ 144 


+ 8 6 

+ 73 

+5 m 3 

+ 5 0 

+4-5 

+ 57 

+ 46 

1 

We«t Bengal . . 

+ 87 


+ 6*3 

+ 9‘3 

+ 4*1 

- 0*3 

+ 11*3 

+ IO 

+ 6*6 

2 

Central Bengal 

+ 22*6 1 


+ 41*8 

4- 3 0 

4-21*9 

- 3*3 

+ 0*9 

- 1 2 i 


3 

North do. 

+ 25* 1 i 


4-20*7 

4- 6 8 

+ 7*4 

+ 1 O 

+ 1*5 

+ 2*6 

+ 3*4 

4 

East do. 

+ 24 6 ! 


4-14*0 

+ 10 3 

+ 11*4 

+ 14*4 

+ 19*9 ■ 

+ 18 5 


5 

North Bihar 

t 1 6 ’2 | 


4- 5*3 

4-3 6 

- 4*6 

+ 4'5 

- n 

+ 95 

— 0*4 

6 

South do. 

+ 2*9 


- 04 

4- 7*7 

- 3*1 

+ 3*1 

- 2*4 

+ 09 

- 0*3 

7 

Ongsa 

4- 8 3 


4- 7*0 

4- 6*9 

+ 8*7 

+ 4*9 

+ 4*8 

+ 60 


8 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

— 1 3‘8 

1 

4- 8’0 

4- 9 8 

+ 8’4 

+ 9*6 

- 1*7 

+ 12*1 

+12*3 




v ARIATION PER CENT IN POPULATION OF THANAS WITH A DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE OF— 
600-700. 700-800. 800-900. j 900-1,000 Oyek 1,000. 

j 1851—1891. 1691 1901. 1SS1 1891. 1891—1901. 1881 — 1891. 1891 — 1901. 1S81 — 1391. 1891—1901. 1881—1891, 1891 1901, 

10 1 11 | 12 13 j 14 15 t 16 I 17 is iq 


+ 2-1 i 

+ 3'8 i 
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Cluster EEE. 

MIGRATION. 


237. 


The statistics of birthplace are contained in Imperial Table XI. 

The following Subsidiary Tables in which the 
prominent features of the statistics are pourtrayed 


Introductory. 


general distribution accordin 


£f tO 


immigrants from cer- 


will be found at the end of this chapter. 

Subsidiary Table No. I — Showing the 
birthplace of the persons enumerated in each district. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. II— Showing the general distribution according to 
the place of enumeration of the persons born in each district. 

Subsidiary Table No. ///—Containing proportional figures of the migration 
to and from each district. 

Subsidiary Table No. IV — Showing the volume of migration between Com- 
missioners’ and Natural Divisions at the present census and in 1891. 

Subsidiary Table No. V — Showing the gain or loss by migration between 
Bengal and other parts of India. 

Subsidiary Table No. VI — Showing the number of 
tain foreign countries. 

238. The movements of the people so far as they affect the total popula- 

tion of each district have been dealt with in the last 

V AEIOUS KINDS OF MIGBATION. , , , - . ... , , 

chapter and the present discussion will be directed 
mainly to the direction and character of the migration, and to the reasons that 
induce it. 

Five different types of migration may be distinguished in this Province,* viz.— 

I. Casual — Or the accidental movement backwards and forwards across the 
boundary line between contiguous districts. All over the province, people are 
constantly found moving short distances from their original home. Amongst 
Hindus this is especially the case with women, as men usually get their wives 
from villages at some little distance from their own.f The volume of casual 
migration is for this reason much greater in Bihar, West Bengal, and Orissa, 
where Hindus largely preponderate, than it is east of the Bhagirathi, where the 
Muhammadan element is greater. Where a man’s wife is a native of another 
district his eldest child will usually ho horn there also, as it is the usual practice 
for the young wife to return to her parents’ home fer her first confinement. 
These minor movements pass unnoticed except along the line which happens to 
have been selected as the distiict boundary. In Subsidiary Tables I, II, and 
III migration between contiguous districts has been shown separately, but it 
does not by any means follow that the whole or even the greater part of it is 
due to movements of the casual nature here described. There maybe a genuine 
permanent progression from one district to another, such as that from Hazaribagh 
to the Sonthal Pargauas in the early half of the last century. 

II. Temporary. — Due to a temporary demand for labour on roads or rail- 
ways, journeys on business, pilgrimages and the like. This form of movement 
needs no illustration. 

III. Periodic. — Due to the changing seasons. Of this nature is the annual 
exodus from Chittagong for the rice harvest in Akyab, or the visits paid to 
Bengal by Nunias and other labouring castes from upcountry during the cold 
weather months, when their crops are off the ground, and there is no work 
requiring their presence at home. 

IV. Semi- Permanent. — Where the inhabitants of one place earn their liveli- 
hood in another, but maintain their connection with their old homes, leave then- 
families there, return there themselves at more or less regular intervals, and 
look forward to the time when they may again live there permanently. The 


* The classification of the different types of migration is based on that adopted by Air- Ibbetson in the 
Punjab in 1881 with the necessary moiifications due to different local conditions 

f There appears to be no religious sentiment involved, and the reason generally assigned is that if a 
wife’s parents’ home is near she is very prone to return there whenever she quarrels with her husband, 
whereas if they reside at a distance this i- less easy, and the husband can Veep her in greater subjection. 
Amongst Muhammadans these considerations are outweighed by the fact that it is considered desirable 
marry a woman of the same family. 
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settlement of Englishmen in India is generally of this nature ; so also is that 
of Marwaris in Bengal, or of clerks who obtain employment at a distance from 
their own home. 

Y. Permanent . — Where over-crowding drives people away or the superior 
attractions of some other locality induce them to settle there permanently with 
their families. The gradual development of the Sundarbans affords an example 
of this sort of migration. 

239. The character of the migration is to a great extent reflected in the 
proportion of the sexes.* Where it is casual females will naturally be in 
excess, as almost every woman changes her residence after marriage and 
amongst Hindus, she usually marries at some distance from her parental home. 
Where it is temporary or periodic, on the other hand, except where a pilgrim- 
age is the object, the majority of the migrants will be men. Amongst pilgrims 
women, in this Province, bulk much more largely than men, but they leave their 
homes comparatively seldom for purposes of trade or temporary work. In the 
case of semi-permanent migration also, males are usually in excess. A man 
does not ordinarily take his wife and family with him until he has decided 
finally to sever his connection with his old home. It is, therefore, only when a 
movement is of a permanent nature that the proportion of the sexes will 
approach equality. 

240. The census statistics refer to the distribution of the population 

on a particular day and the volume of temporary 
Circumstances affecting anc [ periodic migration will therefore depend 
migration . very largely on the date when it is taken. In 

respect of temporary migration it may be mentioned that in 1891 there 
were two large movements of a religious nature in progress on the day 
of the census, the Ardhodaya Yoga which drew many thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the country, but especially from the Eastern districts, 
to the banks of the Ganges, and the Dhulut ceremony at Nabadwip which 
was attended by about- 15,000 persons from the neighbouring districts. At 
the present census the only large gathering of this nature was the Gobmcl 
Duadasi festival at Puri which is estimated to have been attended by about 
20,000 persons. Periodic migration is mainly of two kinds. Many of the 
labouring classes from Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Birbhum, and Bankura, visit 
Bengal Proper every season as soon as their rice crop is harvested, and do not 
return until the commencement of the monsoon affords them employment 
nearer home. The census is always taken in India towards the end of the 
cold weather, when the number of persons thus absent from home is at its 
maximum. The other main form of periodic migration is in connection with 
harvest operations. The great harvest which attracts people from other dis- 
tricts is that of the winter rice. This is over before the end of January and 
people who had gone to assist in the operations in other districts would usually 
be back in their permanent homes before the end of February. Of them, 
therefore, the present census, like its predecessor, has for the most part taken 
no count. The jute season in some of the districts of East Bergal attracts a 
great number of labourers from Bihar, but this is during the rains and only 
those are included in the census returns who belong to the category of 
semi-permanent migrants, i.e. , who do not come merely for the jute season but 
stay on during the cold weather months as pal ki- bearers, earth-workers, 
brick makers, etc. The rabi or spring harvest in Bengal Proper attracts very 
few labourers from other districts. It does so to a "much greater extent in 
Bihar, but owing to the prevalence of plague it is probable that the number 
of foreign reapers was much smaller on this occasion in Saran atnl South Bihar 
than it was in 1891. There is one more general consideration that should 
be mentioned before proceeding to a discussion of the figures ; the effects of 
permanent migration are cumulative, but those of other movements are not so. 
I he Western Duars of Jalpaiguri were practically uninhabited when acquired 
from Bhutan less than forty years ago. The country is naturally fertile and 
much of it is well suited for tea. Linder British rule, permanent settlers soon 
began to pour in and the waste land is rapidly being reclaimed. The 

* The extent to which the varying proportion of the sexes in the different districts is due to mio-ra- 
tion will be indicated in the chapter on sex. 3 
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process will doubtless continue until the proportion of arable land is as great 
there as it is in the adjoining districts. The original settlers are gradually 
being replaced bv their children born in the district, and not by new 
comers from outside. Consequently when the land fit for cultivation has been 
opened out the flow of migration will cease and a generation later there 
will be no indication in the census returns of the movement that has taken place. 
In other words permanent migration tends to exhaust itself and die out. In the 
case of all other kinds of migration, however, the effect is not cumulative and 
so long as the circumstances remain the same the volume at each succeeding 
census will be as great as it was before. If the demand for labour increases the 
number of migrants will tend to grow in the same proportion.* 

241. Finally the apparent movements of the people may occasionally be 
fictitious, and without any existence in fact. The alteration of district 
boundaries leaves the actual residence of the inhabitants unchanged, but it may 
often happen that a man born in a tract subsequently transferred from district 

A to district B may describe himself as having 
been born in district A and so go to swell the 
number of persons returned as born outside the 
limits of district B. The number of changes in 
district boundaries was less in the decade preceding 
the present census than in the two previous ones, 
and it is, therefore, probable that the returns have 
been less affected by mistakes of this nature. 


Period. 

Xuraber of 
district boun- 
daries altered. 

1872-1381 

19 

1881—1891 

24 

1S91— 1901 

13 


Bengal 


242. In the province as a whole, of every 10,000 persons 9,423 were born 
- in the district in which enumerated. 293 in conti- 
and Foreign Countbies. guous districts of the province, 1 67 m other parts 

of Bengal, 93 in other provinces, and 24 in other 
countries. The total amount of migration is therefore very small, and it will be 
still smaller if we exclude from consideration the casual migration across the 
borders of contiguous districts. But before considering the movements within 
the province we may glance briefly at those between Bengal and (1) other 
countries, and (2) other parts of India. The only movements of any moment 
between Bengal and foreign countries are — 


(11 immigration from, and emigration to, Nepal ; 

(2) emigration to the Colonies ; 

(3) immigration from the British Islands. 


The total number of persons born in Nepal but enumerated in this Pro- 
vince is 161,495, or slightly less than in 1891. Nearly half the total number 
are found in the Darjeeling district and nearly three quarters of the remainder 
in Sikkim, Champaran and Jalpaiguri. Most of these are permanent settlers, 
the great attraction in Darjeeling being the tea gardens. The expansion 
of the tea industry there has now practically ceased, and there is very 
little fresh immigration from Nepal. The original settlers are gradually 
being replaced by their children born in the district. The number of 
immigrants at the present census is therefore less than it was in 1891. There 
has been no change elsewhere worth noting, except in Cbamparan and Purnea, 
where it would seem that some of the Nepalese who were in British territory 
in 1891, must since have recrossed the frontier. We have, however, no statistics 
of the population of Nepal, and it is thus impossible to verify this inference, 
or to learn how far the influx into British territory is counterbalanced by 
an ebb of population in the opposite direction. It is believed that a considerable 
number of people go from the North Bihar districts, and especially from 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Bhagalpur to the adjoining part of 
Nepal, but that very few go thither from Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri or Sikkim.f 

* The above prepositions are only intended to indicate the general tendency of each kind of migration. 
Periodic migration may become semi-permanent, and semi-permanent migration may become permanent. 
This subject will be dealt with further in paragraph 262 in connection with the movement from Bihar and 
the United Provinces to Bengal Proper. 

t In Purnea tho movements of a permanent nature across the boundary are said to show no 
special tendency in either direction. They are due mainly to the matrimonial arrangements of the 
people. Many persons living in Purnea hold land in Nepal, but they only go thither when agricultural 
operations require their presence. The Magistrate of Champaran thinks that the emigration to Nepal 
exceeds the countervailing immigration. A strip of jungle in the Nepal Terai is now being cleared for 
cultivation and this attracts settlers. The Magistrates of Bhagalpur and Muzaffarpur are of the same 
opinion. Bents, it is said, are lower in Nepal and good land is plentiful. 


K 
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243. The emigration to the Colonies, though not shown in the 
census statistics, is known from special returns which are maintained 
under the orders of Government. The total number of emigrants during 
the decade 1891 — 1901 was 16,818, of whom nearly half went from 

Shahabad, and most of the remainder from Saran, 
Patna, Gaya and Muzaffarpur. On the average 
about 1 in 4 of these emigrants returns home. 
The persons born in the British Islands now 
number 11,886 compared with 9,544 in 1891. 
This is due mainly to the figures for Calcutta 
where there was a decrease in 1891, which was 
attributed by Mr. O'Donnell to some of the 
schedules on which Europeans were enumerated 
having been lost. The industrial towns near Calcutta and the coalfields of 
Jhexia and Asansol contain more Europeans than they did 10 years previously, 
but there has been a falling off in Darjeeling due to the reduction of tea 
garden establishments. Three quarters of the British-born are males and 
only one quarter females. The persons who returned Afghanistan as their 
birthplace are chiefly itinerant traders, most of whom are only cold weather 
visitors; almost all of them were shown as woollen cloth dealers, but a few were 
returned as fruit-sellers, hide-dealers and money-lenders. 

244. The number of immigrants to Bengal from other parts of India 

according to the present census, is 728,715, and the 
Migbation between Bengal corresponding number of emigrants is 879,583 Bv 

and otheb paets op India — „ .r o °. . , . > r „ J 

United Provinces. tar the greatest amount of immigration is from 

the United Provinces which send a continually 
growing supply of labourers for the mills of the metropolitan districts and the 
coalfields of Burdwan and Manbhum, and for earth-work, palki-bearing, etc. 
throughout the province. The total number of persons bom in the United 
Provinces and States, but enumerated in Bengal, is 496,940, compared with 
365,248 in 1891 and 351,933 in 1881. These figures include migration between 
contiguous districts along the common boundary line. If this be left out of 
account, the numbe^of immigrants from tbe United Provinces at the present 
census is about 416,000. Of these nearly three- sevenths were enumerated 
in Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, and Howrah.* The emigrants to the United 
Provinces number only 128,991, of whom all but about 32,000 were found in 
districts contiguous to their district of birth. Of the migration between 
contiguous districts of Bihar and the United Provinces the most notable 
features are (1) the decrease in the number of settlers from Gorakhpur 
in Champaran and a corresponding increase in the number of these settlers 
in Saran ; (2) the remarkable falling-off in the number of Saran-bom people 
enumerated in Gorakhpur, which is now little more than a third of the 
figure (70,560), returned in 1891 ; and (3) the total absence of any emigration 
from the Chota Nagpur States to Mirzapur. The great balance of migration 
in favour of Bengal, in the case of migration other than to contiguous districts 
is of course due to the great demand for labour in Bengal Proper, where tbe 
landless labourer is in many parts unknown and there is no local supply of 
field labourers, palki-bearers and earth-workers. The mills around Calcutta and 
tbe coal mines and tea gardens also need far more workers than they can 
procure within the limits of the province. The emigrants from Bengal to tbe 
United Provinces belong to a great extent to the educated classes" and find 
employment as pleaders or as clerks under Government or in the railway offices. 
Numerous pilgrims go from Bengal to Benares and other holy places and of 
these the greater number are women. Many well-to-do widows also settle 
permanently at Benares for religious reasons. This explains why of the total 
number of Bengal-born persons in Benares (20,157) two-thirds are females. 
Iu Ballia, where the proportion of females born in Darbhanga is extraordinarily 
high (1,564 out of 1,574), the Census Superintendent of the United Provinces 
informs me that it is due to hypergamy. The low class but wealthy B&bhans 

* The districts of the United Provinces from which most of the emigrants come are those in the 
extreme east, viz . Ballia, Azamgarh, Gbazipur, Gorakhpur, Benares, Jaanpnr, Mirzamir and Allahabad 
Then come the districts immediately to the west of these, viz., Fyzabad, Saltanpur. Parlab^arh U»i 
Bareli, Lucknow, Fatehpur and Cawnpnr. ° ’ 


District 

i No. of 

i Emigrants. 

Shahabad 

... ■ 7,633 

Satan 


Patna 

... ! 2 > 029 


.. i 1,423 

MuVaffarpnr 

.. ; 901 

Other districts 

... | 2,215 

1 
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and Rajputs of Darbhanga are said to be addicted to marrying their daughters 
to their poorer but better bred caste-fellows of Ballia. Except for the move- 
ments between contiguous districts and the interchange of wives, most of the 
migration between Bengal and the United Provinces is temporary, but the 
extent to which this is so will be further discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 

245. In the case of Assam the balance of migration is heavily against 

Bengal. The emigrants aggregate 503,876, an 
Ass_iiI ' increase of 85,532 as compared with 1891, while the 

immigrants number only 48,296, or 5,327 less than at the time of the previous 
census. If we exclude from the account the ebb and flow of population between 
contiguous districts, the loss by migration is about 457,000 and the gain only 
12,000. This great exodus is, of course, mainly in connection with the tea 
industry ; most of the coolies for the Assam tea gardens are recruited in the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau and the adjoining district of Gaya and West Bengal. 
The returns maintained under the labour law show that during the decade 

1891-1900 more than a quarter of a million persons 
Chota .Nagpur Plateau . 180,097 were recruited in Bengal and sent up to Assam to 

Bengal Proper and Orissa 46,574 work on the tea gardens. Comparatively few of 

— these return to Bengal on the expiry of their 

Total ... 252,939 j a | )0ur contracts; the majority either stay on in 
Assam as garden coolies or settle down there as 
cultivators* This enormous exodus is therefore a great drain on this Province, 
and constitutes one of the main reasons for the very small growth of population 
in the districts from which the coolies are mainly drawn. 

246. Another noticeable feature in these statistics is the growing number 

of people who go from Bengal to Burma. Of the 
Other Provinces. total number 79,262 are from Chittagong. Many 

of these are temporary emigrants in connection with the Akyab rice harvest; 
of the remainder, about 77,000, the majority are labourers who ultimately return 
home, but many are permanent emigrants who have been settled on waste land 
grants in Upper Burma. Most of them come from Bihar, but unfortunately 
the Burma census returns afford no information as to the particular districts 
from which they have emigrated. f The next most considerable inter-provin- 
cial movement is that with the Central Provinces, but here the interchange of 
population is more even ; Bengal receives 62,181 and gives 44,360, so that 
there is a net gain of rather less than 18,000. The bulk of this migration 
occurs between the Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur and the conti- 
guous districts and States of the Central Provinces. Elsewhere the immigrants 
are mainly general labourers, earth-workers and tea garden coolies. The volume 
of migration between Bengal and Madras is about a third of that with the 
Central Provinces, but the balance in favour of Bengal is almost as great. 
Three quarters of the immigrants from this Province are to be found in 
Orissa and the Orissa States, and more than a third of the remainder in 
the 24-Parganas and Calcutta. There are wings of a Madras regiment at 
Cuttack and Barrackpore. Elsewhere most of the Madrasis, other than those 
in Puri, Angul and the Orissa States, have come for employment on railways. 
Rajputaua sends about 40,000 persons to Bengal, almost all of whom are 
traders, and receives barely 1,000 in exchange. Central India gives about 
23 000, and receives back only 5,000. Most of this interchange of population 
takes place with the States of Chota Nagpur. The Panjab gives 17,000 and 
gets 7,000. The occupations of the Panjabis enumerated in Bengal are various. 

* The persona born in non-contiguous districts of Bengal who were enumerated in Assam in 189 1 
numbered 368,071. At a death-rate of 4 ) per 1,000 an annual emigration of 14,723 persons would be 
needed to maintain this number, and a further annual emigration of about 11,100 persons would be 
reunited to produce the excess of 88,962 shown by the present census. If none returned home, this would 
mean a total emigration of about 260,000 persons in the decade. The number of ex-garden coolies who 
return to Bengal but little, if at all, exceeds the number of persons, other than garden coolies, who go from 
Bengal to noncontiguous districts of Assam, and the number of such persons is known to be very small. 
It consists mainly of persons connected with the railway and of a few Government officers, clerks, shop- 

keepers and domestic^emnts^^^ with M1 detaiu of the birth districts of the persons born in them 
w t. Tp.-p piTumerated in Bengal, but the United Provinces and Assam were the only provinces from which 
I received similar information regarding persons who had gone to them from Bengal, On a future 
occasion it would be well to arrange beforehand for the preparation of a more complete return, at least for 
contiguous districts, of Madras, the Central Provinces and Burma. 
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Many are carpenters, railway mechanics, door-keepers and peons, but there are 
also many shop-keepers of various kinds, chiefly dealers in woollen-cloth, shawls, 
etc. The majority are Pathans, but there are also many Chatris and JBaniyas, 
and many who described themselves as Sikhs by caste. The immigrants from 
Bombay number only 6,695, and the emigrants to that Province only 5,402. 
Many of the natives of Bombay who were enumerated in Bengal hold appoint- 
ments in railway offices, and many are shop-keepers, contractors, masons and 
coolies. There are also a few sepoys of the Bombay army stationed at Alipore. 

247. The total number of persons born in Bengal who were enumerated 

outside their district of birth was 4,494,935, or 573 
MiaBATios IN different PARTS per 10,000 of the population. Of these, 2,279,512, 
n,t. w, . or 290 per 10,000, were enumerated in contiguous 

districts, 1,335,840, or 170 per 10,000 in other parts of Bengal, and 879,583, or 
1 13 per 10,000 in other parts of India. Immigration, both from contiguous and 
from distant districts, is most active in the neighbourhood of the metropolis and 
in North Bengal, while the volume of emigration is greatest in the case of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and North and South Bihar. Of the number of persons 
enumerated in districts contiguous to those where they were born 51*9 per cent, 
were females. Amongst those enumerated in other parts of the Province, 
and in other parts of India 29*5 and 42*6 per cent., respectively, were females. 
The relatively high proportion of females in the case of contiguous districts 
is due, as already explained, to marriage, which usually means for women a 
move to a new home, and, in the case of Hindus, to a home in another village 
some distance away. The proportion is highest in Bihar and Orissa where 
the great bulk of the people are Hindus, and lowest in East Bengal where 
Muhammadans greatly preponderate. 

The principal statistics of the migration to and from each district will be 
found in Appendix I at the end of this volume, and it is not proposed to cumber 
the text with details that can be more readily gathered from these figured 
statements. The following discussion will, therefore, be confined to a brief 
review of the general trend and volume of these interdistrict movements and 
of the reasons for the same so far as they can be ascertained. 

248. In West Bengal, as a whole, the gains and losses due to migration 

almost cancel each other but there are great local 
variations. Burdwan attracts labourers for its coal 


West Bengal. 


mines, iron works, paper mills and potteries in large numbers, not only from 
Bankura within the division, but also from Manbhum, Hazaribagh and the 
Sonthal Parganas in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, from Patna, Gaya, Shahabad 
and Monghyr in Bihar, and from the United Provinces. On the other hand 
it sends out numerous clerks to Calcutta and labourers to Assam, and loses 
more than it gains by the casual migration across the boundary line that 
divides it from Birbhum and Hooghly. The loss in both cases is due 
mainly to the demand in these districts for wives born in Burdwan. Birbhum 
receives a considerable number of settlers from the Sonthal Parganas for 
the purpose of cultivation, and labourers, shopkeepers, zemindars’ peons, etc., 
from Shahabad and the United Provinces. Many of its inhabitants go to 
Assam as tea garden coolies, but, apart from this, most of the emigration is 
of the casual type. Bankura sends numerous coolies to Assam, and there is also 
a great deal of periodic and semi-permanent emigration to other parts of 
Bengal, chiefly to the coal mines of Burdwan and Manbhum and the mills of 
Hooghly. The shcrt crops of 1900 greatly stimulated migration in the season 
when the census was taken, Midnapore receives in proportion to its population 
a smaller number of immigrants than any district in West Bengal. If 
contiguous districts be excluded the foreign-born population comes mainly from 
the United and Central Provinces, Cuttack and Shahabad. There is a consider- 
able permanent migration from tne west of the district toMayurbhanj and to the 
Assam tea gardens, and a fair amount of periodic emigration from the Contai, 
I amluk and Ghatal subdivisions for employment as cultivators and field 
labomers in the Sundarbans, and as mill hands and coolies in the metropolitan 
districts. It would appear from the proportion of women amongst them that 
many of the migrants to the Sundarbans are beginning to settle down there 
permanently. 
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Hooghly gams largely in its dealings with all the adjoining districts of 
West Bengal except Howrah, where the Ios3 is probably to a great extent 
fictitious,* but it loses greatly to Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. The natives of 
Hooghly in Calcutta are chiefly petty shopkeepers and clerks. The better 
classes who find employment in the metropolis often return home daily after 
their work is over, 'lhe mills attract large numbers of labourers from the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Cuttack; many Oriyas also come as 
domestic servants and palki-bearers, and many inhabitants of Chota Nagpur and 
Bankura,as labourers in the brick-fields and on earth- work during the dry season. 
The emigrants whom Hooghly supplies to these districts are comparatively few 
in number and consist mainly of clerks and their families. Howrah gains 
largely from all the contiguous districts except Calcutta, and also from the 
United Provinces and Bihar. The mills, iron works, &c., in Howrah town are 
the cause of most of this immigration and we have already seen that barely one- 
third of the inhabitants of this busy manufacturing centre are district-born. At 
the time of the census extensive operations were in progress on the Beno-al- 
Nagpur Railway, in connection with the goods terminus at Shalimar and 
various sidings, and these gave temporary employment to several thousand 
coolies from Chota Nagpur, Bankura and Midnapore. 

249. Central Bengal, from the point of view of migration, comprises two 
Central Bengal. very different tracts. Calcutta, with its great trade 

and numerous industries, attracts large numbers not 
only from the neighbouring districts, nor even from the whole of Bengal but, it 
might almost be said, from the whole of India. Barely one-third of its inhabitants 
own Calcutta as their birth-place; all the rest have come thither from outside, 
including moro than 120,000 from South Bihar, Saran and Muzaffarpur and 
about 90,000 from the United Provinces, 83,000 from the 24-Parganas, 47,000 
from Hooghly, 25,000 from Midnapore, 18,000 each from Cuttack and Burdwan, 
15,000 from Dacca and 13,000 each from Nadia and Howrah. The corresponding 
loss is very small even in the case of neighbouring districts. Elsewhere it is, 
to a great extent, due to the return home of persons belonging to other districts 
with their children who were born in Calcutta. The other emigrants are 
probably persons belonging: to the educated classes who have secured appoint- 
ments elsewhere. The 24-Parganas benefits by its proximity to Calcutta, and 
the mills which line the bank of the Hooghly are worked mainly by labourers 
from Bihar and the United Provinces.f Trade also brings many from other 
parts of Bengal, Rajputana and elsewhere. In addition to this the Sundarbans 
contain large areas capable of reclamation, and the settlers there include many 
persons whose permanent home is in Midnapore, Balasore, Nadia and other 
districts. Except in the case of contiguous districts the number of emigrants 
from the 2 t-Parganas is very small. 

In the remaining districts of Central Bengal emigration is on a much 
smaller scale. Nadia loses population to all the districts that adjoin it, even to 
unhealthy Jessore.J In the case of Rajshahi and Pabna this is attributable in 
part to the action of the Padma which has cut away land from its south bank 
and thrown it up on the north, but the general loss by migration seems to show 
that the material condition of the district is less satisfactory than that of its 
neighbours. The local losses are to some slight extent compensated for by 
immigration from Bihar and the United Provinces. Murshidabad like Nadia has 
suffered from diluvion which explains the adverse balance of migration in the 
case of Malda and Rajshahi. It has gained by the movements of the people on 
the borders of Nadia and the Sonthal Parganas and has lost slightly along the 
Birbhum and Burdwan boundary. There is a fair amount of immigration 
from Bihar and the United Provinces but comparatively little of this is 
permanent. Many stay for years in the police or in service under the 
zemindars but they form their matrimonial connections in their own country 
and ultimately return thither. Jessore is affected by migration to a less 


* Howrah is in the revenue jurisdiction of Hooghly, and there is a strong tendency amongst the 
people to return the latter district as their birthplace. 

f The number of immigrants from Bihar and the United Provinces was 95,419. The number of 
operatives under the Factory Act in 1900, was 86,888. 

+ The main crop in Nadia is the a us or early rice. There is no local demand for labour at the time 
when the winter rice is reaped, and so many harvesters go from the district to help in the reaping of crops 
in Eastern Bengal. These, however, must for the most part have returned home before the census. 
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extent than any other district in Central Bengal. It loses slightly to all the 
surrounding districts except Nadia. The number of immigrants from up- 
country is insignificant. The emigrants to Khulna are probably, for the most 
part, persons who have taken up land in the Sundarbans. 

250. North Bengal is notable for the very small number of its inhabitants 

’ T _ _ who leave it, while it receives more immigrants 

* v ' - L than any other Natural Division save only Central 

Bengal. This is explained by the sparseness of its population, especially in 
the north and centre, the fertility of the soil and the generally low rates of 
rent. Rajshahi gains from all its neighbours except Dinajpur, but mainly on 
the south where the Padma has receded at the expense of Nadia and Murshi- 
dabad. * There is a considerable amount of permanent migration to the Barind 
from the Sonthal Parganas^ Ranchi and Manbhum, and the United Provinces 
and parts of Bihar supply a fair number of cold weather visitors in search of 
employment on roads and as palki-bearers, tank-diggers and labourers in the 
mulberry fields. The emigration to non-con tiguous districts is small. Many 
of the landlords are absentees living in Calcutta and elsewhere, but the total 
numbers of this class is small. 

The ebb and flow of the population between Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
are practically equal, but in all other directions the former district gains 
from its neighbours. There is also a considerable immigration from 
Nadia and Murshidabad and still more from Bihar and the United 
Provinces. Some of these foreigners have settled down as cultivators and 
others are domestic servants, but the great majority belong to the periodic type 
of emigrants who visit the district in the cold weather and return home before 
the breaking of the rains. But the most striking feature in the returns for this 
district is the enormous migration from the Chota Nagpur Plateau, and 
especially from the Sonthal Parganas, which lias sent nearly 50,009 permanent 
settlers into the district in search of new homes in the Barind. A few Garo 
families from Mymensingh have also settled in the district. Jalpaiguri receives 
as settlers for ordinary cultivation in the Duars a net excess of immigrants 
from Kuch Bihar, Rangpur and Purnea, especially the two former, but its 
greatest gain is from the Chota Nagpur Plateau which supplies most of its 
tea garden coolies. Ranchi alone gives 80,000 coolies to this district, and 
the Sonthal Parganas 10,000. Many of these settle permanently, either in 
the gardens or as cultivators and cart owners, but many of them are said 
to return to their homes at intervals. In the tea gardens on the higher slopes, 
at the foot of the hills, coolies from Nepal replace those from Chota Nagpur and 
many of these also find a permanent home in the district. There is a fair 
number of upcountry coolies, who are employed mainly on the roads and 
railways, but most of them return to their homes at the end of the cold 
weather. Nearly a quarter of the present inhabitants of this district are 
foreign-born and of these nearly three quarters have come from a distance. 
The corresponding loss by migration is extraordinarily small, and less than 1 per 
1,000 of the population was enumerated elsewhere. This seems to show that 
fewer of the emigrants from Chota Nagpur, or at least of those who are 
married and have children in Jalpaiguri, return home than is usually supposed. 

251. Darjeeling has an even larger proportion of foreigners, and ranks in 
this respect second only to Calcutta, barely half of its inhabitants having been 
born in the district. It has received in the Terai numerous settlers from Purnea 
and Jalpaiguri, for ordinary cultivation, and from Ranchi and the Sonthal 
Parganas, for work in the tea gardens, but the great bulk of its immigrants 
(76,301) come from Nepal, chiefly as coolies on the hill tea gardens. Most of 
these are permanent settlers. The district was very sparsely inhabited when it 
was first acquired, but it is gradually filling up and the proportion of the 
foreign born is diminishing. In 1891 more than 60 per cent, of its inhabitants 
were bom outside the district. It sends out very few emigrants and of these 
the majority are employed in various Military Police battalions. Sikkim 
stands next to Darjeeling in regard to the number of its immigrants, who 
represent more than two-fifths of the total population, and like that district, 


* The lice hardest in the Barind attracts numerous labourers from Murshidabad, but these had 
probably returned to their homes before the date of the census. 
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it owes most of them to Nepal. Rangpur loses considerably by the movements 
to and fro across the borders of contiguous districts, gaining on the south 
from Bogra and Mymensingh and losing on the east, west and north to 
Goalpara [in Assam), Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar. It gains, however, 
by migration with places at a distance, especially from Pabna, Dacca and Nadia 
in Bengal Proper, and still more so from Bihar* and the United Provinces, but 
persons from these latter places are as a rule only cold weather visitors. Their 
number was unusually large at the time of the census, owing to the construction 
of the bridge over the Tista and other railway works then in progress. 

Bogra receives more people from Pabna than it gives in return, but taking- 
all contiguous districts together, the net gain is small. There is, however, a 
considerable immigration from Nadia, Saran, the Chota Nagpur Plateau and the 
United Provinces. The immigrants from the Chota Nagpur Plateau who are 
locally known as Bunas, are found mainly in Panchbibi thana which forms part 
of the Barind. Pabna gains only from Nadia and loses to all the other sur- 
rounding districts ; the explanation, so far as the eastern boundary is concerned, 
is that much laud has been diluviated by the Jamutia. It receives a fair 
number of semi-permanent settlers from Bihar, the United Provinces and 
Hazaribagh, but not enough to counterbalance the emigration to Calcutta, 
Rangpur and other non-contiguous districts. Malda benefits by an extensive 
movement of Santals to the Gajol and Old Malda thanas in the Barind and also, 
though to a much smaller extent, by the advent of Musalmans from Murshida- 
bad to the new chars thrown up by the Padma. It also receives numerous 
settlers from Bhagalpur and other Bihar districts and from the United Pro- 
vinces. There are very few emigrants from Malda to places at a distance, but 
it suffers a slight net loss by migration to contiguous districts other than the 
Sonthal Parganas and Mursludabad. Kuch Bihar loses heavily to Jalpaiguri, 
but recovers nearly two-thirds of its loss by immigration from Rangpur and 
Goalpara. Public works in progress at the time of the census were mainly 
responsible for a fair number of visitors from Saran and other Bihar districts 
and from the United Provinces. 


252. East Bengal is for the most part cut off from the rest of the province 

by great rivers which make reciprocal intercourse 
East Bengal. unusually difficult and have gradually put a stop to 

intermarriage which is such a fruitful source of migration between contiguous 
districts elsewhere. Moreover the bulk of the inhabitants are Muhammadans who 


take their wives from places nearer home than do the Hindus. The amount of 
casual migration between East Bengal and the adjoining districts of Central 
and North Bengal is thus unusually small and the proportion of immigrants from, 
and emigrants to, contiguous districts within the Division is smaller than in any 
other part of the province. Owing to the inroads of the Padma, Dacca has sus- 
tained a small net loss from the movements of the population between it and the 
adjoining districts. It receives a number of labourers from Monghyr and other 
districts further west, but it has lost many more people than it has gained. Its 
boatmen ply on every river in Bengal and its babus are found earning their 
livelihood throughout Bengal and Assam and even further afield. f There is 
also a good deal of temporary emigration of the poorer classes to assist in 
agricultural operations in Backergunge where the people are too well off to 
work as day labourers. 

Mymensingh has also suffered from diluvion and some of its riparian 
inhabitants have crossed over to Rangpur to cultivate the corresponding 
accretions on the right bank of the Jamuna. It has also lost along the 
boundaries of Dacca and Sylhet but has gained from Tippera, whose women 
are in request as wives and also as maid servants. Its emigrants to distant 
places are very few but it receives large numbers of labourers from upcountiy 
during the cold weather months, especially from the United Provinces, whose 
emigrants are more numerous here than in any district of Bengal except only 
Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, Howrah and Shahabad. Faridpur benefits on the 
whole by the movements of the people across the line which divides it from. 


* Saran alone sends 22,161. 

f Many of tlie best clerks in the Government offices in Shillong come from the Bikrampur p&rgana in 
this district. 
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its neighbours. It gains largely from Pabna and Dacca, owing to alluvial 
accretions, and also, though to a less extent, from Jessore and Nadia ; but 
on the other hand it loses to Tippera and Backergunge, especially to the latter, 
which it supplies with many of the day labourers of whom that district has 
no local supply. Many of the itinerant traders in boats who are found on all 
the rivers of East Bengal are natives of this district. There are a good_ many 
immigrants from upcountry, but these are far outnumbered by the emigrants 
to non-contiguous districts. Many of the latter are labourers in search of tem- 
porary employment in Tippera, Noakhali and Mymensiugh. 

253. The balance of migration between Khulna and the 24-Parganas is 
slightly adverse to the former, but it gains largely from the other contiguous 
districts, Backergunge and Jessore, which supply many of the cultivators on 
new clearances in the Sundarbans. Some of these have settled permanently 
but the excess of males shows that many are still domiciled elsewhere. Khulna 
gains also by migration to and from places at a distance, but except in 
the case of Faridpur, these movements are on a comparatively small scale. 
Backergunge, as has been seen, loses to Khulna but gains largely from 
other contiguous districts and also from Dacca. Most of its immigrants 
are men working temporarily as labourers. The emigration to places at a 
distance is on a very small scale and is far less than from any other tract in this 
Division except the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera. Tippera is 
very little affected by migration. The movements across the boundaries 
of the adjoining districts result in a slight net loss which is very nearly 
made good by the excess of immigrants over emigrants in the case of places 
at a distance. The number of people from up-country is not at present 
very large but it is rapidly growing now that the jute firms afford a lucrative 
occupation in the rains, when earthwork is no longer possible. Noakbali gains 
slightly from Chittagong but loses somewhat heavily to other contiguous tracts. 
Except in the case of Dacca, where the balance is in favour of Noakhali, there 
is but little intermigration with places at a distance. Most o£ the emigrants to 
distant places are lascars on ships. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera attract a good many people 
from Chittagong and give very few of their own inhabitants in exchange, but 
in the case of the former they are mainly wood-cutters and other temporary 
emigrants. The emigrants from Chittagong to Tippera exceed the immigrants, 
but the former consist to a much larger extent of temporary labourers. But the 
great feature of migration in Chittagong is the large annual exodus for the Akyab 
rice harvest where the reapers are said to earn as much as a* rupee a day. At the 
time of the census no fewer than 79,262 natives of this district were found in 
Burma, of whom all but 14,347 were males. There has been some permanent 
emigration of Maghs, especially after the cyclone of 1897, but there is no doubt 
that the great majority of Chittagonians enumerated in Akyab were only tem- 
porary absentees who returned home soon after the census. Many others had 
probably already returned before the census was taken. The Chittagong Hill 
Tracts receives a good many of immigrants (mostly temporary) from Chitta- 
gong, and gives a much smaller number (about a fifth) to Hill Tippera. The 
movements betweeu this State and the Hill Tracts set sometimes in one direc- 
tion and sometimes in the other according to the whim of the migratory tribes 
who live there. Nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants of Hill Tippera are 
foreign-born. There is a strip of level and fertile, but until recently almost 
desolate, country running along the northern and western boundary of this State, 
and this is now attracting numerous settlers from Sylhet, Tippera, Chittagong 
and Noakhali. These do not at once give up their old homes, but gradually do 
so as their new cultivation extends and the country becomes more settled. 

254. The statistics for South Bihar have been affected by the prevalence 

South Bihab P^ a S ue time of the census. Many of 

.j the inhabitants whose permanent homes were in 

other districts had fled, and the number of pilgrims was also unusually low, 
while on the other baud, some of the natives of the district who would otherwise 
have been away at the time of the census, had returned home to look after their 
families. The normal amount of migration must he much greater than the 
present census would show. In Patna the amount of inter-migration with 
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North Bihar. 


contiguous districts is still very considerable, but the large proportion of females 
shows that it is due mainly to the interchange of women. The number of 
immigrants from distant places is small, but the emigrants aggregate nearly 
one-twentieth of the district population. They are especially numerous in 
Calcutta where more than 30,000 natives of this district were enumerated. 
These are for the most part only temporary absentees and two-thirds of them 
are males. Gaya sends out numerous emigrants to Hazaribagh and Palamau, 
where they settle permanently, and also to Bengal Proper, especially Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood. The emigrants to Calcutta alone constitute more than 
half the total number of natives of Gaya who were enumerated in non- 
contiguous districts. The immigrants from adjoining districts are only half as 
numerous as the emigrants, while those from distant places are outnumbered 
by the emigrants in the ratio of 27 to 1. 

The interchange of population between Shahabad and the United Provinces 
leaves the number of its inhabitants practically unaltered. It loses slightly 
to Palamau on the south but gains from the adjoining districts of Bihar. 
As with Patna and Gaya the emigrants to distant places are far more numerous 
than the immigrants. The people of this district are greatly in demand all 
over Bengal, as zemindars’ peons and clubmen, but they are especially numerous 
in Purnea, North Bengal, Dacca and Calcutta. A large number of persons 
from this district also find their way to Assam. Gaya is the only adjacent 
district from which Monghyr receives more than it loses, but except in the case 
of Bhagalpur and the Sonthal Parganas the excess emigration is not very 
marked. The emigration to a distance far exceeds the countervailing immigra- 
tion. The places where the natives of Monghyr prefer to seek employment are 
the metropolitan districts, Dacca, Rangpur and Dinajpur. 

255. In spite of the fact that Saran, sends out a greater proportion of 

emigrants than any other district in the Province, 
outside Chota Nagpur, North Bihar as a whole, 
is far less affected by migration than the tract south of the Ganges. More 
than 10 per cent, of the persons born in Saran were enumerated away 
from home. About one-fifth of these absentees were found in contiguous 
districts while the remaining four-fifths had gone further afield. The emi- 
grants from this district are scattered all over Bengal Proper but are most 
numerous in Rangpur, Calcutta, the 24-Parganas and Mymensingh. Cham- 
paran is the only Bihar district, except Purnea, where the immigrants out- 
number those who have left the district. It gains largely from Gorakhpur in 
the United Provinces and from Saran, and also, though to a less extent, from 
Muzaffarpur. Migration between Champaran and distant places takes place 
only on a comparatively small scale, but those who thus leave, outnumber 
those who come to the district in the ratio of more than 4 to 1. Muzaffarpur 
loses slightly to its contiguous districts, chiefly by the interchange of women. 
The immigrants from a distance are fewer in proportion to its population than 
in any other North Bihar district, while the number of its emigrants is exceeded 
only by those from Saran, though they are barely one-third as numerous as 
those from that district ; they are found chiefly in the metropolitan districts, 
Bhagalpur, Purnea, and North Bengal. 

The ebb and flow between Darbhanga and its neighbours is almost 
at a par; it loses to Bhagalpur and gains in all other directions. The 
immigrants from a distance are almost as few as in the case of Muzaffarpur, 
but the emigrants to non-contiguous places are less than half as numerous. 
The latter go by preference to the neighbourhood of Calcutta, or to Dacca and 
North Bengal. Bhagalpur shows a larger amount of inter- migration with 
contiguous districts than any other district in North Bihar. It loses to the 
Sonthal Parganas and Purnea and gains from Darbhanga and Monghyr, the net 
result being a loss of some 20,000. It is very little affected by migration to a 
distance, and the credit and debit balances are here almost equal. It may 
be noted, however, that (excluding contiguous districts) it is the most westerly 
district in Bengal which receives any appreciable number of immigrants 
from the United Provinces. 

It will be observed that except in the case of Champaran, the general 
tendency throughout North Bihar is for the population to move gradually 
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eastwards. Saran gives to Muzaffarpur more than it gets in exchange, 
Muzaffarpur does the same to Darbhanga and Darbhanga to Bhagalpur. This 
tendency is even more marked in Purnea which gains from Bhagalpur 
and the Sonthal Parganas, and loses to Dinajpur, Malda, Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling, the net result being a gain of nearly 20,000. This is the only 
part of Bihar which benefits by the movements of the people to places at 
a distance; it gains nearly 40,000 from non-contiguous Bihar districts and 

8.000 from the United Provinces. The number of emigrants to a distance 
is extraordinarily small, being only 28 per 10,000 of the population. In 
respect of migration the conditions in Purnea resemble those in North Bengal 
and differ entirely from those in other parts of Bihar. 

256. Apart from the temporary visits of pilgrims who were specially 

numerous in Puri on the date when the census was 
EISSA ' taken, there is but little immigration to Orissa. 

There are numerous emigrants to the metropolitan districts, where they 
serve as palanquin bearers, door-keepers and labourers ; natives of Orissa are 
also found working as cooks and domestic servants throughout Bengal, and 
as cultivators and field labourers in the Sundarbans. There is a general 
loss by migration to the sparsely inhabited Native States which form the 
western boundary of the division. Cuttack, being the most densely populated, 
loses not only to those States but also to Balasore and Puri, the net excess 
of emigrants being about 28,000. It loses considerably more than twice this 
number by migration to distant 'places, chiefly to the metropolitan area, 
Assam and the Central Provinces. Balasore sends more settlers to the Orissa 
States than does Cuttack, but its gains from the latter district and, to a 
less extent, from Midnapore, reduce the net deficit on account of local move- 
ments to a comparatively trifling amount. Its emigrants to Calcutta and other 
distant places are considerably less numerous than those from Cuttack, but it 
receives an equally small amount of compensatory immigration. The g ain 
and Joss by migration between Puri and the adjoining parts of Bengal are 
about on a par, while there is a very large apparent gain from Madras, the 
Central Provinces and the United Provinces. A very large proportion of the 
immigrants, however, were pilgrims. If these were excluded the district would 
show a net loss by migration. 

257. The Cliota Nagpur Plateau is inhabited by hardy aboriginal tribes 

n ~ „ who are remarkable for their fecundity, and as the 

climate is healthy the population tends to grow 
rapidly. But the country is barren and the natural growth acts, to a great 
extent, merely as a stimulant to emigration to other places where a better 
livelihood can be obtained. Hazaribagh is the nidus from which the Santfils 
poured forth about 70 years ago to people the Damin-i-koh in the Sonthal 
Parganas. This movement in its original magnitude has long since died out ; 
but the emigrants to that district are still numerous and greatly exceed the 
return flow of immigrants. There is also a considerable loss of population to 
Manbhum, where the coal mines afford remunerative employment, and to 
Ranchi and Palamau. There is, on the other hand, a considerable influx from 
Gaya and a smaller one from Monghyr. The net result of these movements to 
and from adjoining districts is a small gain, but there is a net loss of nearly 

100.000 by emigration to more distant places. Assam alone takes nearly 69,000 
persons from this district. Heavy as this loss is it is barely half that sustained 
by Ranchi which sends out more than 200,000 persons to places at a distance, 
including about 92,000 to Assam and 80,000 to Jalpaiguri. Nearer home the 
interchange of population with Palamau and Manbhum is fairly even; there is 
a gain from Hazaribagh, and a heavy loss in the direction of the Chota Nagpur 
States and Singhbhum. 

Palamau gains from Gaya, Shahabad and Hazaribagh, and loses slightly 
to Ranchi and considerably to the Chota Nagpur States. The net result of this 
local migration is a gain, not large, but still sufficient to counterbalance 
the loss on account of emigration to a distance, which, so far as the figures 
go, is on a smaller scale than from any other district of Chota Nagpur. The 
Assam returns show that only 6,776 natives of this district were enumerated 
in that Province compared with ten to thirteen times that number from 
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Ranchi and Hazaribagh. As already noted this may be due in part to 
many of the Palamau emigrants having returned their birth district as 
Lohardaga, the old name for Ranchi, of which Palamau was a subdivision 
until 1891, and so been assigned to the category of persons born in Ranchi. 
The migration between Manbhum and the adjoining districts discloses curious 
variations. There is a loss to the Sonthal Parganas on the north and a con- 
siderable gain from Hazaribagh on the north-west, an equilibrium with Ranchi 
on the west, a loss to Singhbhum and its political States on the south, a gain 
from Bankura on the east, and a heavy loss to Burdwan on the north-east. The 
general explanation of these figures is that the tendency of local migration is 
towards two centres, the coal mines in the north of the district and those in the 
Raniganj subdivision of Burdwan, while the former also attract labour from 
Hazaribagh and Bankura. The emigration to other districts in Bengal 
has resulted in a slight loss. The district sends nearly 70,000 emigrants to 
Assam and receives in exchange only some 4,000 from the United Provinces, 
and a few hundred from the Central Provinces. Singhbhum gains con- 
siderably from Ranchi, Manbhum and Midnapore, but loses very heavily to 
the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. It receives a considerable 
number of permanent settlers from Bankura, Cuttack, Balasore, and Hazaribagh, 
and of traders, labourers and other temporary residents from Gaya and 
the United Provinces. It sends out comparatively few emigrants to distant 
parts of Bengal, but the Assam return of birth-place shows that nearly 13,000 
of its natives were enumerated in that Province. 

258. The most striking features of migration in the Sonthal Parganas are 
firstly, its great volume, and secondly, the strong tendency of the people to 
move eastwards. There is a strong inflow from all the adjoining districts west 
of a line drawn approximately north and south through the centre of the district 
(from Sahebganj to Jamtara), i.e., from Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Hazaribagh and 
Manbhum, and a still stronger ebb in the direction of all districts east of this 
line, viz., Pumea, Malda, Murshidabad, Birbhum and Burdwan. The immi- 
grants from the west exceed 83,000 while the emigrants to the east number close 
on 1 17,000. The great migration of the Santdls from the south and west to the 
district that now bears their name took place during the middle part of the last 
century and many of the present immigrants are probably the survivors of 
those who took part in this movement. The tribe is still spreading east and 
north and the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in the districts that 
adjoin the Sonthal Parganas, but makes itself felt even further away, in those 
parts of Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bogra which share with Malda the elevated 
tract of quasi laterite known, as the Barind. Dinajpur alone contains more 
than 48,000 persons born in the Sonthal Parganas, and Rajshahi and Bogra 
more than 8,000. The manner in which the jungles of the Barind are being 
brought under cultivation has already been explained. These wanderings of the 
Santdls have hitherto been confined to a laterite soil and they are said to be 
averse to the payment of rent. In what direction they will spread when they 
have finished their work of reclamation in the Barind it is impossible yet to 
conjecture. The future alone can show whether they will then accept the 
inevitable and settle down as permanent rent-paying cultivators, or move 
further afield, overcoming their dislike to alluvial soil,* or retrace their steps 
and rove once more in the infertile uplands of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Of 
emigration from the Sonthal Parganas to more distant places the most noticeable 
feature is the exodus to the Assam tea gardens, where more than 31,000 natives 
of this district were enumerated, and to Jalpaiguri where they number more 
than 10,000. 

Angul receives from the Central Provinces and the Orissa States more than 
twice as many persons as it gives in exchange. It also benefits considerably 
by im migration from Madras and Cuttack. The Chota Nagpur States gain about 
50,000 by migration with the districts of Chota Nagpur and the Orissa States, 
of which more than half is due to the influx from Ranchi, where in some 

* Their avoidance of alluvial soil may be only fortuitous and due to the fact that hitherto the more 
broken high country, being comparatively sparsely inhabited, has offered them what they most need, 
viz., ample room for expansion combined with a minimum of outside interference. Mr. Boinpas is of 
opinion that their movements depend on the existence of saZ forest and the absence of restrictions on 
cutting it down. The til tree is, he says, to the Santa! what the bamboo is to the Bengali villager. 
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parts agrarian disputes have unsettled the cultivators. On the side of the 
Central Provinces the movements backwards and ^ forwards have been 
considerable ; the net result is a very slight gain, i here are nearly 8,000 
immigrants, from the United Provinces, mostly from the contiguous district 
of Mirzapur, but only 14 are reported to have emigrated to those Provinces 
and none are shown in the birth-place returns for Assam. Possibly in both 
these provinces the persons born in the Chota Nagpur States have been credited 
to some district of Chota Nagpur. The Orissa States show a net gain of about 
60,000 persons from contiguous territory in Bengal and of 7,000 from the 
Central Provinces. Singhbhum gives about half the total number of emigrants 
from other parts of Bengal, but there are also numerous settlers from Cuttack, 
Balasore, Midnapore and Puri. There is a loss to Angul and the Chota Nagpur 
States. The Assam returns show no emigration from the Orissa States to that 
province, but possibly some of the persons shown against Cuttack and Balasore 
were in reality born there. 

259. It will be convenient to summarise briefly the general tendencies of 

migration within the province. One of the most 
noticeable features is the great movement from Bihar 
to Bengal Proper in quest of work. The total number of persons born in the 

.. „ . . . , „ . D former, but enumerated in 

. n . the latter, tract is nearly half 

from Bihar, the United Provinces and Orissa . 7 , t J 

a million, and rather more 
than half of them come 
from North Bihar. Saran 
sends out a greater propor- 
tion of these emigrants than 
any other district ; then, 
though at some distance, 
come the four districts of 
South Bihar and then, again 
at a considerable distance, 
Muzaffurpur. The emigra- 
tion from the other districts 
of North Bihar is small and 
that from Purnea is infinite- 
simal. The emigrants from 
South Bihar find their way 
chiefly to the metropolitan 
districts and especially to 
Calcutta. Only I in 5 goes 
to North or East Bengal. 
In North Bihar, on the other 
hand, the people prefer to 
go to districts of North 
Bengal, especially Dinaj- 
pur, Jalpaiguri and Rang- 
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pur, and more than half 
the total number who were 
enumerated in Bengal Proper were found in this part of the Province. The 
proportion would be far higher if we omitted Saran, whose numerous emigrants 
are more catholic in the choice of a temporary home and swamp the figure* 
for Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

Another point deserving special notice is the way in which the natives of the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau and the adjoining parts of West Bengal are spreading 
over this province and Assam. More than 400,000 were enumerated in other 
parts of Bengal and nearly -300,000 in Assam. The Santals have been work- 
ing their way steadily north and east for 70 years or more. The other tribes 
are following their lead as pioneers of cultivation, and there are also numerous 
colonies of them in Bengal Proper, the descendants of coolies imported to work 
in the indigo factories in the days when iudigo was extensively cultivated. 
Large numbers also go out every cold weather to obtain employment on earth- 
work or as field labourers. Many again take service in the coal fields. But the 
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most fruitful source of emigration in the case of these tribes is their recruitment 
for the tea-gardens of Assam and Jalpaiguri. In Chota Nagpur itself the 
present tendency seems to be to work southwards. Hazaribagh gains from the 
northern slopes of the hills which lie in Gaya. Ranchi and Manbhum. gain from 
Hazaribagh, Singhbkum from Ranchi and Manbhum and the Orissa States from 
Singh bhum. To the same southward tendency we may attribute the traditional 
migration of the Oiaons from the south of Shahabad to the north-east of Ranchi, 
where many of the villages occupied by them still bear Munda names. In 
North Bihar there is a general trend from west to east but on the south bank of 
the Ganges no such movement is noticeable. In Bengal Proper emigration 
takes place on a comparatively small scale. The Sundarbans attract settlers 
from the surrounding districts and harvesters resort hither and to a few other 
districts to assist in reaping the winter rice. Nadia sends out more harvesters 
than any other district except Chittagong, whose inhabitants flock in great 
numbers to Akyab when the rice crop is ready for the sickle. 

260. There is no apparent correspondence between the density of 

population and migration. The greatest amount 

and Density of q £ em ig ra ^ on f rom the Chota Nagpur Plateau 

which is the most sparsely populated tract in the 
province. Saran, which sends out more emigrants than any plains district, has 

a very dense population, 
but it is not so dense as 
that of Muzaffarpur or 
Dacca whose emigrants 
(other than to contiguous 
districts) are less than 
one third as numerous. 
Chittagong, which comes 
next, has a lower density 
of population than any 
other plains district in 
East Bengal. Gaya is 
less crowded than Cham- 
paran, but its emigrants 
are five times as numer- 
ous. Monghyr has fewer 
persons to the square 
mile than Rajshahi, but 
its natives who seek a 
livelihood abroad out- 
number the emigrants 
from Rajshahi in the ratio of 8 to 1. If reliable figures showing the area fit for 
cultivation were available, which is only the case for a few districts recently 
surveyed, it is probable that a much closer connection between the two sets of 
figures could be established, but even so, there would be wide differences due to 
the varying fertility of the soil, the rainfall and general climatic conditions, 
and the class of crops grown. Speaking generally, it may be said that Eastern 
Bengal is capable of supporting a much greater population per square mile than 
Bihar, and that in Bihar the tracts which can support most people are those 
where rice is grown. This explains why Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, with 
their extensive rice tracts, are less dependent on earnings outside the district 
than Saran, which is reputed to be very fertile and is highly cultivated and well 
irrigated, but which has a comparatively small area »nder rice cultivation. 
Purnea, whence the emigration is least, is almost wholly devoted to the growth 
of rice. 

261. The emigration of aboriginal tribes from the Chota Nagpur Plateau 

and the neighbouring districts of West Bengal takes 
several forms. Some of it is periodic and confined to 
the cold weather months. To this category belongs 

the emigration for crop-cutting or earthwork in the cold weather. Some again 
is semi-permanent, such as the emigration to the coal-fields. Some again is 
permanent, as in the case of the Santals in the Barind. The emigration to tea 
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gardens also generally ends in becoming permanent. The aboriginal Munda or 
Oraon has, it would seem, no strong ties to bind him to his home and, in the 
case of semi-permanent migration, he is often accompanied by his wife and 
children. If he be unmarried, he is pretty certain to find maids of his race in 
his new home, and his simple customs have not yet been sufficiently tinged by 
Hinduism to stand in the way of his matrimonial arrangements. Consequently 
if the pay is good and the place suits him, he is readily induced to break off 
all connection with his old home and settle down permanently. He may 
not do this at once. Probably after the first two or three years’ absence, a 
longing to return to his country will seize him and he will revisit the old home, 
only to find that it has not the attractions his imagination had invested it with, 
and that such as it has, are not sufficient to outweigh the better pay and easier 
life obtainable abroad. He will again emigrate and, sooner or later, will 
give up all thought of ever going back to his native home. 

262. In the case of Bihar and the United Provinces the general form of 
Gen-eeal Featuees op Eaiigba- migration is very different. The people are Hindus, 

Hon from Bihae and THE Ujuted and a man who leaves his permanent home suffers 
jPboyixces. from many disadvantages. He is cut off from his 

old social group and he finds it very difficult, if not impossible, to enter a new 
one. He has in his own country a certain circle within which he forms his 
matrimonial connections, and outside that circle it is very difficult either to give 
a daughter in marriage or to obtain a wife. If he marries abroad he is in danger 
of finding himself looked upon as a sort of outcaste and of being debarred from 
intercourse with his own people. It follows that though the struggle for existence 
is far harder upcountry than in Bengal Proper, few if any, of the people who 
come in search of work, do so with the intention of settling permanently. The 
sole object is to make money with which to eke out the family income at home. 
The emigrant leaves his wife and children with his relations; he returns home at 
intervals, as funds and opportunity permit, and he cherishes the hope of spend- 
ing his declining years in his native village. This he generally does, unless 
circumstances are unusually adverse, or unless disease carries him off in the 
meantime. But it often happens that the visits to his home gradually become 
less frequent and that the presence of a large number of his caste fellows in the 
place where he has made his temporary home, or the acquisition of property 
there, or the securing of permanent employment or some similar cause, may lead 
him to give up all thoughts of going back to the harder life in his native country 
and induce him to send for his wife and children and make a new home in the 
land of his adoption. Prior to the construction of railways the difficulty of 
travelling was a potent factor in inducing many upcountry men to settle 
permanently in Bengal and it is thought that the proportion who do so now is 
smaller than it was formerly. 

263. The extent to which permanent settlement takes place varies a great 
deal according to circumstances and to the caste to which the migrants belong. 
Brahmans and Rajputs who come chiefly as priests, constables, jail-warders, 
zamindars’ peons and the like, very seldom bring their women with them or 
form matrimonial alliances in Bengal. They may spend their whole life here, 
but they retain their connection with their homes, remit money regularly to 
their families and visit them at intervals. Boatmen also are seldom accompanied 
by their wives, and their visits to Bengal Proper are generally temporary, and 
confined to the rivers on which they ply their craft. Earth-workers, palki- 
bearers, syces, and mill-hands may also be said, as a class, to seldom settle in 
Bengal. There are of course exceptions. Colonies of Bhars and Binds are 
found in Malda, Mymensingh and other places, and men who have secured 
permanent employment will sometimes decide to remain, either sending for 
their families or taking a wife locally. There are also cases where entangle- 
ments with local women induce permanent settlement, but these are compara- 
tively rare.* Amongst upcountry men who come for domestic service or as 
petty shop-keepers, the number who become domiciled in Bengal is larger. 
They often find that the presence of their women adds to their earnings, and 
having brought them, the inducements to go home are less strong. They 

* In such eases, caste difficulties are usually overcome by conversion to Muhammadanism or Vaish- 
navism. 
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Bengal. 

Proportion to 100 
Males. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901 

North Bihar 

42,141 

43,386 

46,8 C 6 

39 

24 

22 

South Bihar 

39,795 

48,593 

61,985 

40 

36 

38 

United Provinces ! * 

i 

43,424 

84,078 

• 

30 

34 


Figures not available. 


usually endeavour, however, to marry their children in their own country or to 
new comers of their own caste. In order to succeed in this they must retain 
their old customs and way of living. If they neglect to do so they are looked 
on as degraded, and no one will marry their daughters. The castes that take 
most readily to permanent residence in Bengal are those at the bottom of the 
social scale, the sweeper castes and Chamars. Sweepers, as a rule, are imported 
by municipalities with their families and form a community sufficiently large to 
be independent and self-contained. The pay they get is good and there is no 
inducement for them to return to their old homes. The Chamars have no 
business rivals amongst the indigenous castes of Bengal and the profit from the 
collection of hides is in inverse proportion to the number of persons engaged 
in collecting them. They have thus spread all over Bengal and small colonies 
are to be found in every district. The large proportion of females amongst 
them shows that they have come to stay. 

264. I have said that the extent to which permanent settlement takes 
place is indicated by the proportion of women amongst the immigrants, 
but it must be remembered that the railways, by reducing the difficulties 
of locomotion, have encouraged men to take their wives with them even when 
they do not intend to abandon their old homes, whereas, formerly this was 
seldom done except when permanent settlement was intended. This can be 

the only explanation of the figures 
noted in the margin unless the general 
opinion that permanent migration is 
less frequent than it was before the 
era of railways is to be set aside as 
incorrect. The proportion of women 
amongst emigrants from Bihar is 
greatest in the metropolitan districts 
whither the journey is an easy one, 
and smallest in East Bengal which, to an upcountry man, is the least accessible 
part of the Province. At the same time the proportion of females from North 
Bihar in East Bengal is twice as great as it was ten years ago. 

263. The occupations of these emigrants have been incidentally enumera- 
ted in the previous paragraphs. The great majority 
Castes and Occupations op are employed on work involving hard physical 

United Provinces. labour, such as earth-work and palki-beanng, or 

degradation, such as removing night-soil or mani- 
pulating skins. They follow numerous other occupations also, such as boating 
(from all the river districts, but chiefly from Ballia and Gorakhpur) trade, 
domestic service and service in the police or as clubmen. There are isolated 
settlements of up-country cultivators in Dinajpur, Pabna, and other places 
where waste land is plentiful, but though they are often found working as field 
labourers, they do not as a general rule obtain possession of land. 

The high castes that come chiefly to Bengal for employment are Brah- 
mins and Rfijputs. Up-country Kayasths and Babhans are rarely met with. 
Amongst other castes the most common are perhaps the Tanti, Goala, Kurmi, 
Kahar, Kalwfir, Bhar, Dosadh, Nunia, Bind, Chamar.* Except, in the case of 
the Chamfir who still prefers his own line of business, in which he is hampered 
by no competitors, caste seems to impose very little restriction on occupation, 
and all sorts of employments are followed by the upcountry men who come to 
Bengal, including many that would be deemed degrading in the neighbourhood 
of their own homes. Thus Brahmans, though occasionally returned as priests 
and pilgrim conductors, or as following some other respectable occupation, e.g., 
that of clerk, are far more commonly found serving as peons or in the police, as 
door-keepers, cooks and even as coolies and day labourers. Many were entered 
as beggars and some as singers, but these doubtless were members of some 
wandering tribe such as the Kapuria, whose claim to Bnthmanical rank is very 
slender. The T antis who come to Bengal (mostly from Monghyr) are never 
found working as weavers, but are almost invariably day labourers, earth- 
workers and palki-bearers. 


* The above enumeration is of course far from exhausting even the castes commonly met with. Amongst 
others may be mentioned Halwai, Koiri, Kandu, Goar, Mallah, Kewat, Pasi, Dhanuk, Dhoba, Joiaha, 
UhuniA and Shekh, 
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Rajputs follow a multiplicity of occupations, but the great majority are 
constables, door-keepers, jail warders, peons and the like. Some were returned 
as railway porters or labourers, but the number following these despised occu- 
pations is very small. The up-country Gcala or Ahir who comes to Bengal is 
usually a labourer, but some have shops or serve as domestic servants. Kahars, 
Kurmis and Dosadhs are usually labourers or mill-hands, but many of the two first 
mentioned are in door servants and Dosadhs are often syces. The emigrants 
from Orissa are mostly Brahmans, who are nearly always cooks, Goalas, who act 
as bearers in European households, and also as door-keepers etc., and various 
castes who work in the mills and as labourers in the metropolitan districts. 

266. Want of time prevents a full comparison of the statistics of migration 

at the time of the present census with the corre- 

Cohpabison with 18 . S p 0 nding return of 1891, and a brief indication 

of the general results is all that can be given.* The total number of persons 
enumerated in districts other than that of their birth has fallen slightly (0*8 per 
cent.), but this is due to a decrease in migration between contiguous districts. 
The number of persons enumerated outside the district of birth and the districts 
that adjoin it is greater by 18 per cent, than it was ten years ago, while that of 
persons who were found in districts contiguous to that in which they were born, 
has fallen by 14 per cent. These results are easily explained. The diminution 
in the volume of migration between adjacent districts has occurred mainly in 
Bihar where it is attributable to the plague scare which drove away most of the 
people whose permanent homes were in the neighbouring districts. The same 
explanation is given by the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas for the smaller 
number of persons from the adjoining districts who were in his jurisdiction 
when the census was taken. There were fewer alterations in district boundaries 
in the decade preceding the present census than there had been in the previous 
ten years, and in Howrah the tendency of the people to return their birth-place 
as Hooghly, the revenue district, was more successfully restrained. There 
were also fewer religious festivals in progress on the date of the present census 
than in 1891 and these festivals attract people chiefly from the neighbouring 
districts The increase in migration to a distance is attributable in the main to 
the great industrial development which has taken place in the metropolitan 
area, to the greater demand for labour in the coal mines and tea gardens, and to 
the opening out of the Barind by Santals and other forest tribes. 


* Whenever any marked divergence from the figures for 1891 was noticed, careful enquiry was made, 
and our figures were scrutinized anew. In Champarau, for iustance, where the number of immigrants 
from Sarau has fallen from 83,241 to 26,452 and that of those born in Muzaffarpur from 66,076 to 26,968, 1 
caused the statistics for all the thanas contiguous to these districts to be worked out a second time direct 
from the schedules, the result being a v ;ry slight decrease as compared with that originally obtained by 
sorting the slips. The Magistrate of Champaran explains the difference between the present figures and 
those of 1891 by saying that the best lands which attracted immigrants had probably been taken up before 
1891, But even if there had been no new immigrants the number surviving amongst those in the district in 
1891 would far exceed the number now ascertamed. Apparently some must- have since gone back to their 
old homes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. I. — Showing the actual amount of Immigration to each District. 


District and 
Natural Division 
WHBBE KKOtKH- ! 
ATBD. I 

i 

BORN IN. | 

District or Division. 

Contiguous District in 
province. 

Other parts op province. 1 

Outside province. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 1 

j 

11 

ia 

13 

BENGAL 

77,578,252 

38,708,939, 

38,869,313 







915,158 

569,247 

3454911 

WEST BENGAL ... 

7 ,894,099 

3,898/)75 

3,996,934 

136,651 

63,837 

72,814 

120,287 

91,832 

28,455 

88,139 

63,208 

244931 


1 ,374, 1 28 

680,534 

693,594 

\ 08, 1 95 

49,925 

58,270 

33,416 

22,414 

11,002 

1 0,736 

11,869 

4,867 


841,674 

417,495 

424,179 

51,438 

21,240 

3o,195 

7,044 

4,504 

2,540 / 

2, 124 

1,45# 

674 


1,086,877 

537,744 

549,133 

25,805 

9,241 

16,564 

2,677 

1,582 

995 ! 

*,152 

917 

235 


2,739.253 

1,362,479 

1,370,774 

31,656 

14,391 

17,165 

8,241 

6,626 

1,615 

10,064 

b,?37 

3,327 


909,668 

416,456 

463,112 

91,981 

44,772 

47,209 

33,467 

26,716 

6,741 

14,276 

10,335 

3,941 

Howratf ... ... ! 

705,894 

3k', 884 

365,010 

49,461 

25,719 

23,742 

61,372 

41,022 

10,350 

43,787 

31,900 

11,887 

CENTRAL BEN- ! 
GAL 

6,978,939 

3,510,497 

3,468,442 

240,178 

143,112 

974)66 

320,4573 

248,099 

72,374 

100,395 

148,684 

51,711 

24-Parganas ... | 

1,852,992 

937,963 

915,029 

66,290 

40,134 

26,156 

106,658 

78,415 

28,243 ' 

62,419 

36,404 

16,015 

290,657 

160,994 

129,603 I 

95,434 

65,110 

40/324 

327,907 

245,389 

82,518 : 

133,798 

101,103 

32,695 


1,608,481 

797,283 

811,193 i 

44, 233 

19,555 

24,678 

9,723 

6,611 

3,112 

5,064 

4,000 

994 


1,262,088 

617,498 

644,590 , 

60,881 

21,549 

29,332 

1 3,325 

9,104 

4,221 ; 

6,890 

5,195 

1,695 

Jessore ... ... | 

1,766,1 19 

889,540 

876,579 

38,799 

18,419 

20,380 

6,003 

4,144 

1,859 , 

2,234 

1,922 

312 

NORTH BENGAL i 

9,391,291 

4,7 13,943 

4,577,349 j 

251,482 

145,594 

105,888 

268J93 

183,542 

84,851 

194,011 

120,136 

73,875 


1 383 228 

694,875 

688,353 ! 

46,649 

25,460 

21,189 

28,465 

16,612 

9,853 ’ 

6,066 

4,743 

1,322 

Dina] pur... ‘ 

I j 435^077 

743,183 

691,894 

27,220 

13,901 

13,319 

96,1 14 

60,243 

34,871 

9,669 

6,645 

3,024 

599, 1 57 

317,963 

281,194 . 

48,210 

24,354 

23,856 

I *3,908 

65,272 

48,636 i 

26, 1 06 

15,288 

10,817 


124,726 

61,716 

63,010 , 

15,212 

8,455 

6,757 

26,044 

16.172 

9,872 ; 

83, 136 

46,662 

36,473 


2, 044^765 

1,044,689 

1,000,076 ; 

23,834 

12,665 

11,169 

70,050 

55.894 

14,156 

16,532 

11,861 

3,671 

Bogra ... ... 

816,636 

414,991 

401,643 

17,282 

8,424 

8^858 

16,062 

10,202 

4,860 

6,653 

3,/ 32 

1,821 

1,371,421 

675,238 

696,183 1 

28,495 

17, M3 

11,052 

12,236 

9,918 

2,318 

8,309 

6,797 

1,512 

Malda .. ... | 

' 786, 143 

382,569 

403,574 

67,088 

33,995 

33,093 

22,365 

11,9-27 

7,428 

8,444 

6,113 

2,296 


522, 1 3 * 

273,498 

248,633 

21,696 

9,165 

12,531 

14,923 

12,668 

2,255 

8,224 

6,051 

2,173 

Sikkim ... 

34,010 

17,453 

16,552 • 

1,909 

1,017 

892 

120 

111 

9 j 

22,976 

12,209 

10,766 

BAST BENGAL ... 

16,706,826 

8,407,313 

8,299^13 j 

82,421 

514)20 

31,401 

67,480 

56,028 

11,452 j 

101,360 

69,289 

32,071 


1, 187,326 

609,773 

577,353 

47,717 

as,655 

19,062 

10,304 

13,445 

2,859 1 

1,696 

1,597 

99 


2,564,223 

1,255,650 

1,308,573 

48,766 

26,496 

22,260 

23, 1 06 

19,529 

3,576 , 

1 3,438 

10, /" 42 

2,696 


3,800,068 

1,932,045 

1,868,013 

41 ,o7 1 

26,5b2 

14,739 

25,765 

22,584 

3,171 

47,884 

33,594 

14,290 

Faridpnr .. 
Backergunge 
Tippera ... 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

1,864,163 

923,491 

940,672 

66,415 

33,377 

23,038 

1 1,987 

9,392 

2,595 I 

6,081 

3,004 

1,177 

2,231,767 

1,124,818 

1,106,949 

36,321 

29,392 

5,929 

22,768 

20,057 

2,711 

1.896 

1,636 

260 

2,061,239 

1/48,894 

1,012.345 

S8, 1 1 6 

23,974 

14,141 

7,701 

6,764 

937 ; 

10,936 

6,357 

4,679 

1 , 1 22,385 

558,002 

564, 3s3 

J 1,479 

5,691 

5,788 

7,486 

4,780 

2,706 

378 

304 

74 

1,341,91 1 

634, 3G3 

707,548 

2,638 

1,615 

1,023 

6,405 

3,903 

2,502 i 

2,296 

1,511 

785 

Do. Hill 

1 17,898 

61,901 

55,997 

6,204 

8,824 

380 

471 

372 

99 

189 

141 

48 

Hill Tippera 

129,431 

67,667 

61,764 

23,701 

13,535 

10,166 

2,627 

1,790 

837 

17,666 

9,603 

8.063 

NORTH BIHAR ... 

13,552,644 

6,567,070 

6,985,574 

1284196 

59,419 

69,177 

15,886 

9,880 

6,006 

133,994 

654134 

684160 


2 353,085 

1,076,836 

1,276,249 

21,742 

5,874 

15,868 

1,809 

944 

865 

32,873 

11,634 

21,239 

Champaran 

1 Muzaffarpur 
Darbhanga 
Bhagalpur 

Purnea ... 

1,683,682 

83u,ooO 

853,122 

62,420 

25,76s 

26,655 

3,526 

2,333 

1,193 

60,836 

20,949 

23,886 

| 2,667,088 

1,286,347 

1,38' ',741 

71,208 

24,696 

46,512 

3,842 

2,376 

1,466 

12,662 

6,128 

7,524 

2,822,031 

1,3^3, 1*01 

1,439,030 

71,253 

23,288 

47,965 

7,221 

5,017 

2,174 

1 2, 1 06 

5,138 

6,968 

l 98 l ,41 5 

96.1,529 

1,011,886 

73,195 

35,189 

38,006 

20,600 

14,436 

6,064 

13,843 

8,381 

5,462 

1,766,789 

859,420 

877,369 

61, 109 

23,023 

22,086 

46,2 II 

31,705 

13,506 

1 1,686 

8,304 

3,381 

SOUTH BIHAR ... 

7 ,555,609 

3,6934588 

3,8634)71 

89,273 

36,592 

52,681 

8,402 

5,150 

3,252 

63, 154 

28,098 

34,436 


1,542,545 

772,321 

770,224 

71,262 

24,981 

46,281 

2,794 

1,615 

1,179 

8,384 

5/566 

2,718 

Gaya 

2^0 1 3,8 1 9 

992,396 

1,021,423 

38,891 

13,739 

25,102 

3,084 

2,159 

925 

4,139 

2,927 

1,212 

1 1,878,783 

909,667 

969,116 

36,815 

»,')30 

26,885 

3,560 

1,975 

1,585 

43,638 

14,972 

28,566 

Monghyr 

j 1,982,736 

974,056 

1,008,679 

69,561 

26,520 

43,041 

9,436 

5,871 

3,564 

7,073 

.5,133 

1,940 

ORISSA 

44)81,654 

14)894)33 

24)91,732 

26,552 

6,842 

19,710 

13,116 

4,972 

8,144 

29,917 

184)45 

11,872 


1 2,029,814 

983,803 

1,046,011 

22,664 

5,482 

17,182 

2,1 19 

1,323 

796 

8,16* 

4,801 

3,360 

Balasore . 

Puri 

i 1,041,730 
964,251 

504,308 

485,920 

537.422 

478,331 

24,376 

23,837 

9,699 

6,653 

14,676 

17,184 

1,765 

10,767 

1,228 

3,330 

537 

7,437 

3,327 

18,429 

2,308 

10,936 

1,019 

4,793 

CHOTA NAGPUR 
PLATEAU 

9,492,62 7 

4,6 94,194 

4,7 98,433 

158,749 

824)57 

7 6,692 

95,724 

40,402 

49,322 

1 04,208 

55,653 

4814155 

Hazaribagh 

1, 136,078 
1, 155,869 

550,653 

560,150 

685,425 

595,719 

36,348 

18,720 

15,360 

8,154 

19,988 

10,566 

3,606 

10,824 

2,256 

7,051 

1,340 

3,773 

2,939 

2,6*2 

1,853 

1,825 

1085 

687 


680,762 

286,304 

294,458 

31,386 

15,396 

15,990 

1,262 

1,025 

227 

6,200 

3,478 

2,722 


1,239,245 

613,945 

623,300 

42, 162 

22,494 

19,668 

13,686 

10,131 

3,455 

6,37* 


1,605 

Singhbhum 

Soiithal Parganas... 
Angul 

676,999 

1,698,212 

283,889 

843,132 

293,110 

855,030 

26,193 

82,631 

11,S02 

36,553 

13,391 

46,078 

8,669 

19,510 

5,039 

11,396 

3,53) 

8,114 

2,8*8 

9,384 

1,695 

5,242 

1,123 

4,142 

170,379 

86,572 

83,807 

12,765 

4,995 

7,758 

2,323 

2,927 

396 

6,456 

2,441 

4,015 

Chota Nagpur Tri- 
butary States ... 
Orissa Do. 

1 896,763 

452,414 

441,330 

68,769 

28,838 

29,931 

6,789 

4,812 

1,977 

39, II 8 

20,695 

18,402 

] 1,805,410 

903,673 

901,737 

104,570 

47,411 

57,159 

9,412 

1 5,231 

'4, *91 

28,410 

13,658 

14,752 


In Jalnairuri Columns 11 to 13 include 60 persons ( 47 males and 13 females ) born in Goalpara in A sjam. 

In Rangpur, Columns 11 to 13 include 872 persons ( M3 males and 429 females ) born in Goalpara m Assam. 

T„ MWmsVn. Columns 11 to 13 include 9,040 persons (5,130 males end 3,910 females) born in Sylhet in Assam. , , . 

In Columns 11 to 13 include 24.936 persons (7,522 males and 17.414 females ) born in Gorakhpur, 584 persons ( 407 males and 177 females ) born in Azamgarh, 

and 3(12 Tiers, ’na 1 187 male* and 115 females) in Ghazipur, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

^In^Champaranf Columns 11 to 13 include 21,407 persons (11,209 males and 10,198 females) bom in Gorakhpur. 

In Patna. Columns 11 to 13 include 511 persons ( 370 males and 143 females ) born in Ballia. , . . 

In Shahabad, Columns'll to* 13 include 13.816 persons 0,481 males and 10,335 females) bora in Balli^ 15,340 persona ( 4.300 males and 10,930 females) m Ghazipur, 5,008 

persons (1,89” 

In Puri, 


1891 males and 3 112 females ) in Henares. and 3,677 persons (1,473 males and 2,204 females) in Mirzapur. 
in ruli. Columns 11 to 13 include 4,705 persons (2,075 males and 2,630 females) bom in Garnam in Madias. 

In the Ch ota NEuroarTnbuta"- 1 *'^-! 0-'""™*"" *"™de 8^278‘persons (ILo^nules and ^376 females ) bom in Sambalpnr in the Central Provinces. 

. . . ’ ■ ■: - pe™o„ 8 y. ; 796_ma^« and 3,279 female.) tamtajan in Madras ; 8,654 persons ( 3,946 males and 4,70i 

females) in Son pur, 209 persons \ 
in Patna in the Central Protinces. 


uri (U1I8 I 7 ., rnaicj IZUU «A,Z» is icu iaw a/ aeuau • P . * . ’ *ii“» 

Riarakhal, 270 persona (129 male# and 91 females) in Bamra, 876 persons ( 389 males and 487 female^) 


T 
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CHAPTER III — MIGRATION 


SUBSIDIARY T ABL E No. II.— Showing the actual amount of Emigration from each district. 


Distbict akd 
Natural Division. 
Bobs is— 

ENUMERATED IN— 1 

Distbict ob Division. 

1 Contiguous District 

i IN PROVINCE. 

1 

| OlHEK PABTS OP PBOVIXCE. 

Outside province. 




Total, 

Mala. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

! 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

BENGAL 

71,878,252 

38,708,939 

38,869,313 




| 

: 



879,583 

304,903 

374,618 

WEST BENGAL ... 

1 ,894,999 

3,898,075 

3,996,924 

139,616 

7 0,349 

69,267 

135,983 

86,887 

49,096 

55,571 

27,266 

28,305 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapore 

Hooghly ... ... 

Howrah ... 

1,374, f 28 
841,674 
1,086,877 
2,739,253 
909,568 
705,894 

680,534 

417,495 

537,744 

1,362,479 

446,456 

340,884 

693,594 

424,179 

549,133 

1,376,774 

463,112 

365,010 

52,055 

35,382 

107,226 

86,348 

1 i 1,718 
21, 1 17 

20,497 

12,453 

54,193 

44,571 

64,027 

13,687 

31,553 

20,929 

53,o23 

40,777 

47,691 

7,430 

! 33/96 1 
8,424 
17,180 
31,403 
9,436 
1,954 

19,617 

4,509 

10,691 

10,115 

5,329 

1,015 

14,334 

3,915 

6,489 

12,288 

4,107 

93J 

8,598 
5,555 
22, i 1 2 
17,494 
1,687 
525 

3 413 
3,914 
lu.&so 
8,-143 
934 
lei 

4,985 
1,641 
11,732 
0,05 1 

753 

143 

CENTRAL BENGAL 

6,918,939 

3^10,497 

3,468,442 

164,552 

88,096 

7 6,456 

55,473 

33,251 

22,222 

10,220 

5,777 

4,443 

at-Parganas 

1,852,992 

937,963 

915,029 

129,663 

26,017 
17, 176 

11,371 

8,517 

14,646 

8,659 

90,196 

16,066 

49,977 

8,023 

40,219 

8,043 

2,747 

5,078 

1,669 

1,3^2 

1,078 

1,696 

Calcutta ... ... 

Nadia 

Murahidabad M 

Jessore ... „. 

1,608,481 
1,262,088 
1,766,1 19 

797,25*3 

617,498 

889,540 

81i)l9S 

644.590 

876,579 

86, 1 77 
64,680 
51,744 

45,617 

30,183 

28,035 

40,560 

34,497 

23,709 

34,978 

13,262 

18,331 

23,948 

7,912 

14,983 

11,031) 

5,350 

3,348 

2,582 

754 

1,059 

1,505 

374 

757 

987 

380 

302 

NORTH BENGAL 

9,291,291 

4,113,942 

4,511 ^319 

51,814 

28,257 

23,617 

10,144 

1,104 

3,040 

23,628 

13,694 

9,934 

Rajshahi 


694,875 

688,353 

19,610 

9,694 

9,916 

3,493 

2,022 

1,471 

609 

225 

284 


743,183 

691,894 

14,583 

6,784 

7,799 

2,218 

1,416 

802 

*392 

2*20 

172 

Din a j pur 


317,963 

281,194 

16,741 

7,114 

9,627 

345 

2*7 

98 

o^O 

194 

146 

J&lpaiguri 


61)716 

63,010 

4, 142 

2,147 

1,995 

750 

■486 

264 

802 

495 

307 

Darjeeling 


1,044,689 

1,000,076 

34,564 

15,882 

18,682 

2, 145 

1,237 

908 

1 7,465 

9,573 

7,880 

Rangpur 


414,991 

401,615 

14,783 


7,zU3 

655 

377 

278 1 

o 18 

185 

133 

Kogra ... 


675,5:38 

696,183 

42,034 

24,529 

17,505 

19,895 

13,393 

6,497 1 

2,376 

1,990 

386 

Pabna ... ... 


382.569 

403,574 

24,666 

11,887 

12,779 

1,952 

1,244 

683 

1 66 

89 

77 

Malda ... ... 


273,498 

218,633 

30,781 

15,764 

15,017 

490 

274 

21« 

1,272 

723 

549 

Kueh Bihar 

Sikkim ... ... 

34,010 

17,458 

16,552 

2,106 

1,004 

1,102 

82 

42 

40 



... 

EAST BENGAL ... 

16,706,826 

8,407,313 

8,299,813 

66,329 

38,911 

21,418 

60,813 

49,241 

11,626 

133J02 

98,246 

35,056 


603,773 

577,553 

19,683 

9,637 

10,046 

5,995 

4,308 

1,689 

206 

125 

80 

Khulna ... ... 


1,255,050 

1,303,573 

61,212 

10,859 

20,353 

53,874 

43,472 

10,402 

15,401 

10,511 

2,890 

Dacca ... 


1,932,045 

1,863,013 

48,054 

24,809 

23,245 

10,21 1 

8,434 

1,777 

22, oQO 

12,728 

9,572 

Mymensingh 


923,491 

940,672 

48,843 

33,088 

15,755 

24,855 

10,581 

5,274 

2,1 12 

1,521 

591 

Faridpur ... 


1,124,818 

1,106,949 

30,376 

18,231 

12,1*1 

8,203 

6,002 

2,201 

434 

302 

132 

Backergunge 

2,Ofil 239 

1,048,884 

1,012,345 

40,127 

22,190 

17,637 

2,845 

2,141 

704 

12,667 

6,730 

6,821 

Tippera .. 


553,002 

664,383 

27,816 

20,862 

6,954 

6,232 

4,748 

484 

536 

529 

6 

Noatthali 

Chittagong 

1,341,91 1 

634,363 

707,548 

15,414 

10,953 

4,461 

9, iai 

8,350 

822 

81,442 

66,492 

14,960 

Chittagong Hill 

i j 7 Rfm 

61,901 

65,997 

1,654 

80S 

746 

2 

33 

2 

315 

301 

14 

Tracts 

Hill Tippera 

129, '431 

t>7,8t>7 

61,764 

1 14 

64 

60 

37 

4 

1 

1 



NORTH BIHAR ... 

13^52,6 44 

6^67,070 

6,985^74 

172,737 

94,121 

18,616 

187,834 

161,703 

26,131 

66,214 

35,467 

30,741 

Saran 

2,353,085 

1,076,836 

1,276,249 

54,151 

20,629 

24,522 

138,902 

119,602 

19,298 

49,437 

24,937 

24,500 


830,560 

853,122 

23, 1 22 

6,496 

10,626 

10,447 

8,518 

1,929 

2,508 

1,428 

1,080 

Champaran 


1,286,347 

1,330,741 

80,758 

26,114 

54,644 

67,325 

56,083 

11,242 

6,464 

4,310 

1,144 

Muzaffarpur 


1,383,001 

1,439,030 

74,488 

27,603 

46,885 

33, 1 98 

29,118 

4,080 

3,826 

1,712 

2,104 

Darbhanga 


969,529 

1,011,836 

93,321 

46,746 

46,575 

27, III 

17,442 

9,669 

3,873 

2 303 

1,570 

Bhagalpur 
turaea ... 

1,766^789 

888,420 

877,369 

32,078 

17,114 

14,901 

4,224 

2,734 

1,490 

1,116 

767 

349 

SOUTH BIHAR ... 

7 ,555,609 

3,093^38 

3,862,071 

154,042 

12,013 

82,029 

269,113 

190,979 

18,134 

98,735 

41,545 

51,190 

i, 542, 546 

772,321 

770,224 

64,485 

22,767 

41,718 

70,365 

47,175 

23,190 

7,466 

4,040 

3,426 


2,013)819 

992,396 

1,021,423 

77,432 

29,749 

47,683 

81, 164 

58,505 

22,659 

14,873 

8,276 

6,597 

Shahabad ... 

Moaghyr 

1,878,783 

999,667 

969,116 

23,206 

9,152 

14,054 

77,856 

54,229 

23,627 

58,651 

19,198 

39,453 

1)982)735 

974,056 

1,008,679 

99,637 

39,037 

60,500 

66,837 

47,476 

19,361 

17,746 

10,031 

7,714 

ORISSA ... 

4,081,654 

1,989,932 

2,091, 722 

\63 joSS 

28,637 

34,918 

73,166 

67,210 

5,956 

14,933 

10,046 

4,881 

Cuttack ... ... 

Balasore... 

Pun ... ... | 

2,029,814 

983,803 

1,046,011 

50,687 

22,925 

27,762 

54, 1 97 

50,018 

4,179 * 

1 1,876 

8,340 

3,535 

1,041,730 

504, 3u8 

537,422 

30,682 

10,953 

19,729 

19, 17 1 

17,166 

2,005 ' 

1,910 

905 

1,005 

' 964,25 1 

485, 9i0 

478,331 

24,414 

7,503 

16,911 

3,429 

3,183 

246 ! 

(,148 

801 

347 

CHOTA NAGPUR 
PLATEAU ... j 

9,492,621 

4,694,194 

4, 4 98)433 

178,097 

7 9,814 

98,283 

240,215 

137,799 

102,476 

320,645 

160,440 

160,205 

Hazaiibagh ... j 

1, 1 36,078 


585,425 , 

48,424 

24,123 

24,301 

32,303 

£3,299 

9,004 : 

69,629 

36,150 

33,479 

l, 155,869 

560,150 

595,719 ■’ 

54,476 

25,802 

23,674 

1 2 1 , 222 

68,102 

53,120 ’ 

99,553 

49,000 

50,547 


580,762 

286,304 

294,453 | 

21,204 

10,307 

10,897 

2,079 

1,170 

909 

8,927 

3/212 

5,715 


l ,239,245 

015,945 

62 J, 300 ! 

61,624 

21,378 

30,246 

14,564 

8,318 

6,246 

69,784 

35,219 

34,565 

Singhbhum 

676,999 

283,889 

293,110 ' 

48,243 

22,714 

25,529 

2,454 

1,341 

1,113 i 

13, 123 

7,238 

5,885 

1,698,212 

843,182 

855,030 1 

1 16,923 

56,661 

60,260 

77,842 

42,804 

35,038 , 

31,243 

16,427 

14,816 

Angul 

170,379 

86,572 

S3, 807 ( 

6,133 

1,702 

3,431 

85 

65 

20 

1,260 

527 

733 

Chota Nagpur Tri- ' 
butary States 

896,753 

453,114 

444,339 1 

8,136 ! 

4,158 

3,078 

2,417 

1,706 

711 

13,800 

6,739 

7,061 

Orissa Tributary j 
States ... j 

1,806,410 

903,673 

901,737 j 

i 

43,146 j 

i 

14,767 

28,379 

1,0 17 

606 

411 

13,326 

5,922 

7,404 


NoiBl.— ' The details m columns 11, 12 and 13 do not work up to the total, as the latter includes lit, TO!) persons (6,144 males and 1,555 females) enumerated in French 
Chandernagore and 145,3111 persons (lu6,t)4Q males and 39,2 >6 female,} enumerated m other Provinces (as noted below) who were returned as born in Bengal, 
but wh-ie district of birth is not known, and who are, therefore, left out of account m the figures for individual districts 



Total. 

Male. 

Female. 




Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Burma ... ... ... •»• 

... 77,736 

67,290 

10,416 

Cochin 



52 

42 

10 

Madras ... ... ... ... 

9,669 

4,970 

4,717 

Ajmir 



... 395 

250 

145 

Punjab ... 

7,074 

4,363 

2,711 

Andamans 



... 2,457 

2,220 

237 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

... 26,706 

13,689 

13,017 

Berar 



... 290 

213 

77 

Assam ... ... 

6,638 

4,783 

1,850 

Bombay 



5,402 

3,813 

1,589 

Gwalior .. 

1,157 

367 

790 

Coorg 



18 

14 

4 

Central India Agency 

... 5,039 

2,201 

2,838 

Baruda 

... 


... 916 

664 

252 

Hyderabad 

... 290 

213 

77 

Kashmir . . 



... 198 

146 

53 

Bajputana ... •* 

... 884 

508 

876 

Mysoie 

... 


... 415 

289 

126 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Showing the proportional Migration to, 

AND FROM, EACH DISTRICT. 


District and natural 
Division. 

Number per 10,000 of present population of district 

WHO ARE — 

Number of females to 100 males 

AMONGST — 


Immigrants. 



Emigrants. 


Immigrants. 

Emigrants. I 

Total. 

From con. 
tlRUOUS 
districts. 

From 

other 

places. 

Total. 

To con- 
tiguous 
districts. 

To other 
places. 

i From con- 
; tiguous 
districts. 

From 

other 

places. 

To con- 
tiguous 
districts. 

To other 
places. 

l 

i 

2 

i 

3 

4 

. 

° 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

BENGAL 

in 

44 

75 

112 

29 

83 

65 

48 

121 

62 

WEST BENGAL 

419 

160 

233 

40 2 

169 

233 

114 

34 

98 

68 

Burdwan 

1,033 

706 

327 

6(6 

339 

277 

116 

46 

154 

84 

Birbhum 

671 

570 

101 

525 

870 

155 

142 

54 

168 

66 

Bankura 

264 

23 1 

33 

1,312 

960 

352 

179 

49 

98 

86 

Midnapore ... 

178 

113 

65 

481 

306 

175 

119 

37 

91 

77 

Hoeghly 

! 1,331 

876 

455 

1, 170 

1,064 

106 

105 

29 

74 

78 

Howrah ... ... ... 

| 1,700 

582 

1,118 

275 

248 

27 

92 

30 

54 

90 

CENTRAL BENGAL 

983 

310 

673 

297 

212 

So 

68 

31 

87 

68 

24-Parganas ... 

1 1,084 

319 

765 

672 

125 

447 

65 

38 

128 

80 

Calcutta 

1 6,571 

1,125 

5,446 

428 

202 

226 

73 

33 

101 

104 

Nadia 

353 

265 

88 

742 

517 

225 

126 

38 

89 

47 

Murshidabad 

533 

3S2 

lol 

690 

4S5 

105 

136 

41 

114 

69 

Jessore ... ••• 

i 259 

! 

214 

45 

392 

285 

107 

no 

36 

Si 

23 

NORTH BENGAL 

j 713 

231 

462 

85 

32 

33 

1 72 

52 

84 

62 

Rajshahi 

541 

319 

222 

161 

134 

27 

j 83 

52 

102 

78 

Dinajpur ... 

842 

171 

663 

109 

93 

16 

! 96 

56 

113 

60 

Jalpaiguri ... 

2,390 

612 

1,778 

221 

212 

9 

98 

74 

135 

55 

Darjeeling ... 

4,993 

611 

4,382 

228 

166 

62 

( 80 

74 

93 

5S 

Rangpur ... 

607 

110 

397 

26 1 

160 

91 

1 83 

26 

117 

81 

Bogra 

443 

202 

241 

184 

173 

11 

105 

48 

95 

73 

Palma 

345 

201 

144 

462 

295 

167 

63 

22 

71 

45 

Malda 

1, 107 

759 

318 

303 

279 

24 

97 

46 

107 

ti 

Kuch Bihar 

790 

382 

408 

674 

543 

SI 

> 136 

23 

95 

77 

Sikkim 

4,236 

323 

3,913 

371 

357 

14 

i 87 

87 

109 

95 

EAST BENGAL 

148 

49 

99 

153 

39 

114 

61 

34 

70 

31 

Khulna 

624 

381 

143 

207 

157 

50 

66 

19 

103 

46 

Dacca 

322 

184 

138 

486 

231 

251 

84 

20 

60 

25 

Mymensingh 

293 

105 

188 

205 

122 

83 

55 

31 

93 

53 

Faridpur 

379 

291 

88 

391 

252 

139 

69 

28 

47 

28 

Backergunge 

261 

154 

107 

170 

132 

38 

20 

13 

66 

37 

Tippera 

268 

180 

68 

262 

189 

73 

69 

42 

78 

95 

Noakhali ... ... 

169 

100 

«9 

294 

243 

51 

101 

54 

S3 

9 

Chittagong ... 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

83 

19 

64 

784 

114, 

670 

63 

60 

40 

21 

650 

4S7 

53 

149 

124 

25 

6 

28 

92 

5 

Hill Tippera 

2,632 

1,367 

1,165 

8 

6 

2 

75 

79 

111 

12 

NORTH BIHAR 

201 

93 

108 

309 

123 

184 

116 

98 

83 

29 

Saran 

234 

90 

144 

1 ,016 

225 

791 

270 

176 

82 

31 

Champaran ... 

696 

293 

303 

201 

129 

72 

103 

85 

256 

30 

Muzaffarpur 

318 

258 

60 

667 

293 

264 

188 

120 

209 

20 

Darbhanga ... 

310 

244 

66 

382 

255 

127 

206 

89 

170 

20 

Bhagalpur ... ... 

614 

350 

164 

596 

Ml 

148 

108 

50 

99 

67 

Purnea ... 

676 

273 

303 

199 

171 

28 

76 

42 

87 

52 

SOUTH BIHAR 

208 

116 

92 

676 

200 

476 

143 

in 

114 

58 

Patna 

607 

438 

69 

876 

397 

479 

185 

63 

183 

62 


224 

189 

35 

842 

376 

466 

182 

42 

160 

44 

Shahabad ... 

427 

187 

240 

814 

118 

696 

270 

178 

153 

86 

Monghyr ... 

416 

336 

80 

890 

481 

409 

162 

40 

155 

47 

ORISSA 

16 7 

64 

103 

365 

133 

212 

288 

87 

122 

14 

Cuttack 

159 

110 

49 

666 

245 

321 

313 

67 

121 

13 

Balasore ... 

276 

228 

47 

483 

286 

197 

151 

44 

180 

17 

Puri ... 

521 

234 

187 

285 

210 

45 

258 

104 

225 

16 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

364 

161 

203 

7 SO 

181 

369 

93 

93 

. 123 

88 

Hazaribagh 

355 

300 

55 

1,278 

412 

864 

130 

69 

100 

71 

269 

157 

112 

2,317 

459 

1,858 

129 

50 

ui 

88 

Palaraau ... 

623 

506 

120 

619 

342 

177 

104 

65 

105 

161 

Manbhum ... 

477 

324 

153 

1,045 

396 

G49 

87 

34 

141 

94 


696 

411 

185 , 

1,040 

786 

254 

113 

69 

112 

82 

Sontbal Parganaa 

616 

457 

159 

1,249 

646 

603 

126 

73 

107 

84 

Angul .••• 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 

1,121 

664 

•457 

337 

267 

70 

155 

100 

201 

127 

1,045 

587 

4oS 

243 

Sl 

162 

104 

79 

95 

92 

States. 

Orissa Tributary States 

731 

537 

194 

296 

221 

74 

120 

100 

192 

120 


Note.— The figures (or ' Bengal’ and the total ol each natural division refer to migration beyond the limits of the province and of the natural ditiaioD, 
, respectively. 
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CHAPTER III — MIGRATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. IV. — Showing the migration between (1) Commissioners’ 

and (2 ) Natural Divisions. 

(1) Commissioners’ Divisions. 


Division in which 


Division in which enumerated. 


BOE5. 

Bnrdwan. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Rajshahi. 

Dacca. 

Chitta- 

gong. 

Patna. 

Bhagal- 

pur. 

Orissa. 

Chota 

Nagpur. 

Feudatory 

States. 

Total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(1901... 

346,077 

777,651 

621,803 

209,709 

61,220 

242,034 

271,646 

88,835 

134,086 

349,442 

3,101,494 

TOTAL ' ...1 





2,880,420 

( 1891... 

237,352 

674,800 

524, 22S 

206,343 

60,433 

278,774 

322,140 

60,455 

133,661 

392,234 

Bnrdwan 


192,163 

193,606 

5,853 

6,421 

2,890 

3,943 

1,468 

1,721 

2,771 

5,531 

18,933 

44,831 

11,279 

8,640 

29,645 

32,303 

10,597 

16,202 

275,599 

3 3,098 

Presidency ... j — 

60,052 


60,761 

35,246 

1,219 

4,157 

27,261 

4,658 

2,006 

1,131 

196,491 

56,228 


65,364 

38,266 

1,292 

6,626 

31,744 

1,228 

1,241 

1,321 

193,290 

Rajshahi 

807 

1,117 

15,291 

21,362 


24,660 

37,644 

245 

246 

324 

1,286 

10,944 

15,782 

735 

350 

145 

626 

24,461 

29,090 

77,612 

107,301 

Dacca 

3,783 

70,107 



36,213 

689 

2,001 

1,138 

392 

3,229 

161,649 

2,796 

87,706 



33,049 

643 

1,267 

292 

114 

2,924 

167,891 

Chittagong ...{JUJ;;; 

515 

9,194 

846 

34,049 


234 

172 

213 

70 

23,800 

69,093 

291 

6,273 

620 

26,824 


105 

18 

164 

66 

19,662 

63,916 

Patna 

65,086 

170,483 

78.329 

32,405 

4,906 


136,070 

1,341 

56,431 

13,866 

664,979 

36,114 

145,113 

62,999 

31,414 

4,416 


164,659 

988 

66,669 

10,367 

622,738 

Bhngalpnr ... 

52,545 

28,946 

38,248 

37,639 

129,254 

96,823 

9,547 

9,643 

1,417 

1,456 

58,116 

57,153 


417 

625 

13,840 

12,767 

1,711 

963 

305,095 

245,716 

Orissa 

21,449 

47,628 

3,543 

1,642 

414 

158 

614 


3,035 

61,174 

139,667 

18,471 

42,136 

1,493 

1,038 

308 

404 

250 



4,716 

71,087 

139,902 

Chota Nagpur 

51,312 

43,386 

19,995 

17,487 

116,044 

38,117 

892 

649 

1,418 

1,106 

10,893 

11,238 

25,078 

12,760 

390 

325 


93,180 

134,079 

319,202 

259,047 

Fe u d a to r y f 1901 ... 

1,389 

349 

34,708 

109 

321 

165 

146 

32,291 

7,681 


76,969 

States. \iaai ... 

3,024 

932 

62,706 

493 

704 

2,803 

16 

21,140 




94,824 

Outside Prov-C1901 ... 

88,139 

202,091 

154,368 

68,299 

13,799 

164,527 

60,429 

S6,37S 


116,293 

015,168 

ince. \189l ... 

36,976 

122,747 

170,696 

66,739 

16,137 

192,986 

60,873 

26,803 

12,263 

106,639 

792,698 


(2) natural Divisions. 


Division in which 
bobn. 


Division in which enumerated. 


TOTAL 


(1901.. 

'\l891.. 


1901. 

mi . 


West Bangui ... £ 
Central Bengal ... 

North Bengal ... “ 

East Bengal 

North Bihar 

Sooth Bihar 


Urisaa 


._ . 1 1901 


1891 _ 


1901 . 
1891 . 


Chota Nagpnr f 
Plateau. I 

Outside Province 


West Ben- 
gal. 

Central 

Bengal. 

North Ben- 
gal. 

East Ben- 
gal, 

North 

Bibar. 

South 

Bihar. 

Orissa. 

Chota Nag- 
pur Plateau. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

346,077 

781,048 

713,888 

251,26! 

278,476 

>60,809 

69,685 

368,881 

2,938,82! 

227 J 52 

656,691 

564^595 

261,124 

340,698 

1 48,661 

54^09 

405,725 

2,759^55 


191,235 

7,046 

5,358 

3,548 

2,411 

11,267 

54,734 

276,699 


192,617 

9J64 

6,668 

4,991 

6,097 

8,640 

86,021 

313,098 

59,689 


74,303 

61.372 

4,518 

2,844 

4,427 

12,842 

220,026 

66,8lf3 


73,613 

7 6,234 

4,246 

6,018 

1,221 

11,743 

227,908 

1,137 

20,446 


25,545 

7,504 

299 

950 

6,137 

62,918 

90,062 

1,701 

28,168 


39,248 

11,048 

453 

411 

9,044 

4.861 

75,269 

42,595 



831 

944 

1,553 

1,349 

1 27,202 

3,435 

89,048 

33,498 


383 

706 

468 

'385 

120,911 

26,136 

*6,912 

128,731 

32,707 


75,454 

526 

30,105 

360,671 

13,667 

53,836 

123,900 

30,061 


152,988 

431 

16,130 

390,903 

60,291 

127,104 

26,801 

IS, 640 

111,641 


990 

87,888 

423, 1 36 

29,418 

112,108 

22,911 

18,222 

143,901 


7 26 

90,786 

418,072 

21,449 

47,202 

3,704 

2,726 

95 

127 


61,418 

136,721 

>43,484 

18,471 

41,767 

1,695 

1,736 

253 

264 


7 9,288 

93,575 

67,901 

32,483 

24,592 

236,895 

113,513 

3,553 

3,147 

16,315 

13,091 

15,596 

18,303 

19,955 

21,692 


418,372 

262,239 

88,139 

36,976 

200,395 

121,685 

194,011 

186,401 

101,360 

86,858 

133,994 

162,786 

83,134 

63,834 

29,917 

20,930 

104,208 

113,328 

915,168 

792,698 


Note.' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— Showing THE GAIN OR LOSS BY MIGRATION 
between Bengal and other Parts of India. 


Immigrants to Bengal. Emigrants prom Bengal. 


Provincb of. State. 


Excess of Immigration 
Over Emigration. 


Ajmere-Merwara ... ... i 

Assam ... ... ... ! 

Berar ... ... ... i 

Bombay and States (Sindh) 
Burma ... ... ... | 

Central Provinces and States 
Coorg: 

Gwalior 

Madras and States ... 

U. P. and States ... 

Punjab and States ... 
Andamans, etc. 

Hyderabad... 

Baroda ... 

Mysore 
Kashmir ... 

Rajputana ... 

Central India 
India (unspecified) 

French Settlements 
Portuguese Settlements 
Shan States 
Cochin ... 


1901. 

1891. 

Variation. 

j 1901. 

I 

1891. 

Variation. 


1901. ! 

1891. 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


7 


8 

9 

728,715 

583,195 

+ 145J520 

879,583 

856,357 

+ 

23J226 

- 

139,817 — 

268,249 

464 

60 

+ 

404 

395 

979 

_ 

584 

+ 

69 1 — 

919 

48,296 

63,623 

— 

5,327 

603,876 

413,344 

+ 

85,532 

— 

455,580 j — 

364,721 

89 

123 

— 

34 

290 

419 

— 

129 

_ 

201 | - 

296 

6,695 

6,474 

+ 

221 

5,402 

11,218 

_ 

5,816 

+ 

1,293 1 - 

4,744 

1,664 

2,352 

— 

6S8 

156,998 

112,069 

+ 

44,929 | 


155,334 ' - 

109,717 

62,181 

90,997 

— 

28,816 

44,360 

55,741 

— 

11,381 i 

+ 

17,821 + 

35,256 

5 

152 


147 

18 

16 

+ 

2 ; 

_ 

13 , + 

136 




... 

1,157 



1,157 j 



1,157 : 


25,648 

24,544 

+ 

3,105 

9,772 

10,934 

— 

1,162 

+ 

17.877 | + 

13,610 

496,940 

365,248 

+ 

131,692 | 

128,991 

206,026 



77,035 | 

+ 

367,949 + 

159,222 

17,442 

15,914 

+ 

1,528 ! 

7,074 

7,730 

_ 

656 ’ 

+ 

10,368 + 

8,184 

153 

46 

+ 

112 

2,457 

2,865 

— 

408 

_ 

2,299 

2,819 

662 

680 

— 

18 

290 

1,231 

_ 

941 

+ 

372 

551 

134 

96 

+ 

38 if 916 

613 

+ 

303 


782 ; - 

517 

621 

165 

+ 

456 I 415 

552 

— 

137 

+ 

2u6 - 

3S7 

325 

123 

+ 

202 

198 

in 


87 i 

+ 

127 ‘ + 

12 

40,572 

16,962 

+ 

23,610 

884 

4,105 

_ 

3,221 i 

+ 

39,688 | + 

112,857 

23,116 

3,557 

+ 

19,559 

5,039 

18,476 

— 

13,437 ! 


18,077 1 - 

14,919 


1,970 

— 

1,970 






I + 

1,970 

i,012 

109 

+ 

903 

10,999 

4,913 

+ 

6,086 j 

— 

9,997 i + 

4,804 

690 

... 

+ 

690 





4- 

690 


... 

... 




15 

— 

15 i 


... — 

15 




... 

52 

... 

+ 

52 ! 


i 



Details of Migration between contiguous districts of Bengal and 

Assam. 


Bom in 

Enumerated in 

1901. 

1891. 

Variation. 

Born in 

Enumerated in 

1901. 

1891. 

Variation. 

Mymensingh ... 

Ditto 

Tippers 

Hill Tippers 
Rangpur 

Kuch Bihar 
Jalpaiguri 

Garo Hills 

Kylhet 

Do. 

Goalpara ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,857 

15,289 

11,690 

15,611 

1,144 

252 

1,814 

12,603 

10,819 

878 

22,788 

1,217 

154 

+ 1043 
+ 2,686 
+ 871 

- 878 

- 7,177 

- 73 

+ 98 

Garo Hills 
Sylhet 

Do! 

Goalpara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

... Mymensingh ... 

Ditto 
... Tippera 
... Hill Tippera ... 
... Eangpur 
... Koch Bihar ... 
... Jalpaiguri 

511 

9,040 

7,929 

15,546 

872 

2,406 

60 

629 

11,133 

9,660 

11,291 

728 

3,124 

139 

— 118 

— 2,193 

— 1,731 

+ 4,255 
+ 144 

— 718 

— 79 

Total born in Bengal bat enumer- 
ated in contiguous districts ci Assam 

46,843 

50,273 

-3,430 

Total horn in Assam but enumer- 
ated in contiguous districts of Bengal. 

36J64 

36,704 

— 340 


Details of Migration between contiguous districts of Bengal and 

the United Provinces. 


Enumerated in 

1901. 

1891. 

Variation. 


Gorakhpur 


Champaran 
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CHAPTER HI — MIGRATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. VI — Showing the variations compared with 1891 in the number of 

IMMIGRANTS FROM CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


? 

Contiguous Countries. \ 






Distant 

Countries. 













1 

J 







J 


t 

■j 

i 


Other 





i 



Nepal. 

Afghanistan. ; 


British 

Islands. 


Germany 

1 France. 

European 

America 

Africa. 

i Australia.! 


! 














■ Countries. 











i 


1901. 



1891. 




! 


■ 






1 



1901. 

1S91. 

1901. 

1891. 


■ 

Fe- 

male. 




1901. 1891 

1901. 1891. 

1901. 1891. 

1901 

1891. 

1901. 1891. 

,1901 

1891 






Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 











l 


1 

( 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

. 16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

, 22 

23 

BENGAL 

161,495 

173,228 4,363 3,435 

u,886 

9,290 

2,596 

9,544 7,548 

1,996 

359 339 

253 

298 

837 

911 

370 

238 

170 161 

1 

195 

122 

WEST BENGAL ... 

70 

48 

573 

303 

1,101 

S39 

262 : 

722 

482 

240 , 

14 

55 

16 

46 

33 

109 

142 

99 

8 

26 

20 

4 

Burdwan ... 

13 

3 

142 

70 

370 

280 

90 ; 

304 

173 

131 

9 

52 

' 11 ! 

45 

10 

67 

9 

81 

1 


11 


Birbhum 

1 

13 

100 

42 , 

21 

13 

6 

23 

19 

4 , 




2 , 

1 

1 

j 


•> 



iiankura ... |l 1 

7 

66 

23 

9 

8 

1 

4 

4 





... 


4 

i 





Midnapore 

6 

6 

62 

76 

51 

35 

16 

12 

9 

3 



2 

... 

! 

2 1 

9 

13 

1 

10 



Hooghly 

4 

5 

121 

65 

1 18 

95 

23 

69 

57 

12 ' 



! 


2 

4 

1 


2 



... 

Howrah 

45 

t 

14 

82 

27 

532 

406 

126 , 

310 

220 

90 . 

5 

3 

1 3 

1 

. 19 

35 

18 

5 

4 

14 

9 

. • 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

181 

675 

1,182 

583 

7,805 

6,317 

j! 

1,488 6,115 

4,915 

' 

1,200 , 1 72 

244 

181 

04 7 

: 1; 

608 619 19 7 

186 109 

69 

92 

79 

24-Parganas 

| 10 

5 

152 

63 

1,921 

1,729 

192 

1,696 

1,532 

164 

3 

69 

3 


15 

1 1 

26 


13 

2 

7 


Calcutta 

1 163 

656 

323 

276 

5,796 

4,534 

1,262 

4,325 

3,320 

1,05 

168 

173 

176 

224 

1 561 

601 1 

170 

186 

92 

49 

85 

77 

Nadia 

1 

4 

270 

33 

46 


19 

49 

3i 


1 



21 

10 ■ 

1 



2 



Murshidabad ... 

| 7 

8 

158 

125 

34 

21 

13 

23 

14 

9 




3 

3 

3 



4 

16 



Jessore 

1 

5 

279 

83 

8 

6 

2 | 

22 

15 

7 


2 


8 

4 

... 




r 

NORTH BENGAL 

118,420 

108,787 

1,049 

890 

591 

349 

242 

793 

610 

183 

31 

4 

; 7 

1 

42 

19 i 

29 

2 

4 

2 

15 

3 

Rajshahi 

8 


169 

31 

17 

10 

7 

22 

14 

8 



1 


2 

i 







Dmajpur 

32 

51 

121 

31 

10 

7 

3 

9 

5 

4 



, 


, 








Jalpaiguri 

I 18,649 

-20. M3 

223 

253 ' 

164 

136 

28 

128 

107 

21 

1 


1 


i 




1 




Darjeeling 

76.301 

88,021 

33 

435 

286 

113 

173 

524 

401 

123 

27 

1 

« 


1 2 5 


26 

1 , 

1 

... 

10 


Rangpur 

219 

43 

269 

i 

69 

40 

19 

i 32 

£•> 

10 



5 

7 , 

1 

1 

2 


1 


Bogra 

Pabna 

| 125 

5 

65 

43 

» 

1 


5 

4 

1 

1 


M 



... i 







7 

10 

m 

57 

32 

S3 

9 

40 

32 

8 

1 




i 

7 1 

1 

1 



; 3 

3 

Malda 

13 

1 

41 

5 

2 

2 


i 9 

3 

6 



il 

i‘ ... 



, 




2 


Kuril Bihar 

Sikkim 

347 
j 22,720 

113 

16 

1 

si 

20 

17 

3 

24 

| 

22 

2 

'2 

3 


1 

1 4 

1 

1 



1 


EAST BENGAL ... 

J 204 

7 90 

699 

304 

276 

190 

80 

230 

170 

60 

14 


! 18 

* 

38 


s 

l 

4 1 

4 

1 

i 

22 

13 

Khulna 

7 

1 

136 

49 ' 

14 

9 

5 

j 5 

4 

1 



;j ... 










Dacca 

Mymensingh 

3 

64 

209 

75 

76 

218 

59 

112 

75 

1 1 

52 

10 

23 

1 

70 

1 5 

49 

5 

21 

8 

... 


23 

“i j 


>1 

1 

1 

”2 


\ ’i 

... 

Faridpur 

Baekergunge 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Ditto Hill 

1 

2 

5 

"*14 

11 

8 

2 

4 

113 

42 

85 

3 

23 

30 

12 

25 

4 1 

13 i 

27 

24 

17 

3 

98 

19 

15 

12 

2 

70 

8 

9 

5 

1 

28 

67 

22 

12 

4 

] 31 

55 

16 

9 

3 

25 

12 

6 

? 

6 

1 ^ 

1 ;;; 

' ”5 


s 

j \ 

l! 

1 

"i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

! 5 

"2 

1 

-1 

"i 

‘4 

i 

1 1 
... j 

i 

S 

! 

8 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Tracts 

70 

317 






! 4 






| 

i 


i ! 



1 
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Chapter iD. 

RELIGION. 


Distribution and Variations since 1891 . 


267. The imperial tables dealing with the subject of religion are Table VI, 

which gives the strength of all the religions returned 
' f 0 r each district and state, and Tables XVII and 

XVIII which contain details of the sects, races, and ages of Christians. The 
following subsidiary tables, in which the most prominent features of the 
statistics are illustrated by means of proportional figures, will be found at the 
end of this chapter. 

Subsidiary Table No. I . — Showing the general distribution of the popu- 

lation by religion. 

Subsidiary Table No. 11. — Showing the strength, etc., of the main religions 
in each district and natural division at each of the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table No. III. — Showing the variation in the number of 
Christians in each district. 

Subsidiary Table No. IV. — Showing the distribution of Christians by race 
and sect. 

Subsidiary Table No. V. — Showing the distribution per 1,000 (a) of each 

race of Christians by sect, and ( b ) of each sect by race. 

Subsidiary Table No. VI. — Showing the distribution oE the population of 
towns by religion. 

26*. The general distribution of the people by religion is noted in the 

margin. It will be seen that nearly 
two-thirds of the population are 
Hindus and rather less than one-third 
are Muhammadans. The only other 
religions with more than a few thousand 
representatives are the Animistic, 
Christian and Buddhist. Apart from 
the great predominance of the two 
main religions, the most noticeable 
features in the figures are the relatively 
more rapid growth of Muhammadans 
as compared with Hindus, the 
• Excludes n,397 entered as -aot returned." stationary condition of the Animistic 

population, and the great increase in the number of Christians. 

The distribution of the above religions varies greatly in different parts 
of the Province, and for this reason, and also in order to ascertain the causes 
of the changes which have taken place, it is necessary to examine the statistics 
for individual districts. In this section the discussion will be mainly statistical, 
and all subjects of a more general nature, which cannot be compressed within 
fairly narrow limits, will be dealt with in the following separate sections, viz,, 
Sects and Races of Christians, the Muhammadans of Bengal, Hindu sects and 
Godlings and Traces of Buddhism. 

269. It will be convenient to begin with the Animists. Animism is defined 

by Tiele as “the belief in the existence of souls or 
spirits, of which only the powerful, those on which 
man feels himself dependent, and before which he stands in awe, acquire the 
rank of divine beings, and become objects of worship. These spirits are con- 
ceived as moving freely through earth and air, and either of their own accord, 
or because conjured by some spell, and thus under compulsion, appear to men 
( Spiritism ). But they may also take up then' abode, either temporarily or 
permanently, in some object, whether living or lifeless, it matters not; and this 
object, as endowed with higher power, is then worshipped, or employed to 
protect individuals and communities ( Fetichism ).”* 

* Cutline of the History of Ancient Religions, page 9. 
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N UMBER IS— 

1901. 

1891. 

Hindus 


49,687,362 

47,821,681 

Brahmos 


3,171 

2,546 

Sikhs 


340 

417 

Jains 


7.831 

7,270 

Buddhists 


237,893 

194,717 

Parsis 


389 

179 

MusaLmans 


25,495,416 

23,658,108 

Christians 


278,366 

192,484 

Jews 


l,9rfi 

1,448 

Animists ... 


2,780,460 

2,753,061 

Confucians... 


178 


Others 


50 

32 

Total 

... 

78,493,410 

74,631,943* S 
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The term embraces the various forms of belief of all the aboriginal 
tribes of India who have not yet come under the influence of Hinduism (includ- 
ing its off-shoots Buddhism and Jainism), Muhammadanism or Christianity. 
There is no regular creed amongst these vague, unformulated beliefs, but there 
is none the less a considerable general inter-resemblance. The following 
extract from my report on the Assam Census of 1891 seems to me to set forth 
the salient features of the forms of Animism generally met with in this part of 
India : — 

“ There is a vague hut very general belief in some one omnipotent being, who is well- 
disposed towards men, and whom, therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a 
number of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and to whose malevolent 
influence are ascribed all the woes which afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must 
be offered. These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, the rocks, and 
the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but 
some persons are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divination than others. 
When a calamity occurs, one of these diviners, shamans or sooth-sayers, i3 called on to 
ascertain the particular demon who is offended and who requires to be pacified by a sacrifice. 
This is done, either by devil-dancing, when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of 
drunkenness and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen spirits around him, or 
by the examination of omens — eggs, grains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a 
profound belief in omens of all sorts ; no journey is undertaken unless it is ascertained that 
the fates are propitious, while persons who have started on a journey will turn back should 
adverse omens be met with on the way.” 

270. The difficulty in obtaining a correct return of the number of Animists 
is two fold. In the first place they themselves have no name for their religion, 
if such it can he called, and all that they can say is that they are not Hindus, 
Musalmans or Christians, and that they believe in the same things as the rest of 
their particular tribe. This difficulty was got over by directing that the name of 
the tribe should be repeated in the column of the schedule in which religion was 
recorded. The second difficulty was more serious. The dividing line between 
Hinduism and Animism is uncertain. Hinduism does not, like Christianity and 
Islam, demand of its votaries the rejection of all other religious beliefs; and it will 
be seen further on that amongst many of the lower castes of Hindus the real 
working religion derives its inspiration, not from the Yedas, but from the non- 
Aryan beliefs of the aborigines. Hinduism is not so much a form of religious 
belief as a social organisation, and a man’s faith does not greatly matter so long 
as he recognises the supremacy of the Brahmans and observes the restrictions 
of the Hindu caste system. 

271. The way in which Hinduism is gradually attracting the non-Aryan 

CosvBBsiojrs TO Hxkdubjc tribes within its fold has often been discussed, and it 

is unnecessary to refer to the subject at any length 
here. It will suffice to say that at the present time two great influences 
are at work. The first is the contempt shown by the general body of Hindus 
for their aboriginal neighbours, and their refusal to have any dealings with 
them. They are spurned as unclean, and gradually come to share the feeling 
themselves and to take the superior Hindu at his own valuation. The other in- 
fluence, paradoxical as it may seem, is the cajolery of certain classes of Brahmans. 
Degraded members of the priestly caste wander amongst them in search 
of a livelihood. They commence by reading some religious book, and so 
gradually acquire an influence which often ends in their obtaining the position 
of spiritual adviser to the rude inhabitants of the village they have settled 
upon. In the Orissa States and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Vaishnava Baira°is 
more often than Brahmans, act as missionaries of a debased form of Hinduism* 

In this way the tendency is spreading, amongst even the wilder tribes, 
to call themselves Hindus. Thus in Singhbhum the Deputy Commissioner 
reports that some Hos “style themselves Hindus and profess to believe in the 
Hindu gods and goddesses. Some of them have taken to wearing the Br£hwa- 
mcal thread. In parts of the Chota Nagpur States, certain Pans call themselves 
Das anu set up as twice-born Hindus, and in Baramba, many Kandhs and Savars, 
who were returned as Animists in 1891, claimed that since then they had 
taken to Hindu forms of worship, and were in consequence allowed to be 
classed as Hindus. In Mayurbhanj some Santals have accepted the ministration 


* See, for example, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, volume I, page 173. 
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of Vaishnava preachers and now call themselves Hindus. One of the curious 
features of the movement inaugurated by the Kharwars or Santal revivalists 
was their leaning towards Hinduism. Occasionally, but very rarely, there is a 
reaction. Mr. Bompas tells me that at the present moment there is a movement 
of the sort in the Sonthal Parganas, where the women have broken their lac- 
bangles and taken once more to home-made cloth instead of the imported 
article. 

272. The instructions to the enumerators were to the effect that each 

person’s statement as to his religion should be 
Uxcestaintt op the betubn. accepted, but in practice this was often overlooked, 

and the census officers took it upon themselves to decide whether a man was a 
Hindu or not. Many held to the fiction that a man cannot, become a Hindu 
unless he is born one, and many others could not reconcile themselves to enter 
a man as a Hindu, merely because he said he was one, when it was apparent 
to all that in his customs and mode of life he still preserved much that was 
repugnant to Hindu ideas of purity and clean living.* Thus in the Sonthal 
Parganas the Deputy Commissioner writes : — ■ 


“In some parts a good many Santals have been entered as Hindu by religion. This, 
I am afraid, depended largely on the idiosyncracy of the Charge Superintendent.” 

The general tendency was to enter the various tribes as Animists in the 
places where they are chiefly found, and where they and their mode of life 
are familiar to all, and to show them as Hindus in places at a distance from their 
tribal head-quarters, where they are not so well known. Thus, in the Sonthal 
Parganas, barely one-tenth of the Sant&ls were shown as Hindus, while in 
Malda two-thirds of them were thus recorded and in Dinajpur rather more than 
a quarter. More than 99 per cent, of the Oraons in Ranchi were entered as 
Animists, but barely one per cent, in Jalpaiguri.f 

273. According to the returns, the Animists are most numerous in Ranclii 
_ and Singhbhum, where nearly half the population 

ibTBiBUTiojr of Ajumists. was under this head. In the Sonthal Par- 

ganas and the Chota Nagpur States more than one-third of the inhabitants are 

Animistic and in Angul 
more than a fifth. In 
all the other tracts of 
the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau the proportion 
is 8 per cent., except in 
Palamau, where it is 
only 4 per cent. In 
the rest of the Province 
the proportion of Ani- 
mists, according to the 
census figures, is gener- 
ally only nominal ; they 
are nowhere very num- 
erous, but the real pro- 
portion is higher than 
that indicated by the 
census, owing to the 
tendency of census 
officers, above alluded to, to enter them as Hindus in places where they are not 
well known. Thus, in Jalpaiguri, where only 2 per cent, of the population has 
been thus returned, the Mundas, Oraons, and Santals would alone represent 
8 ner cent, of the district population, had they been distributed between 
Animism and Hinduism iu the proportion which is found to exist in the districts 
whence they chiefly come. 



i lodged against the rule above 


* Tn nn p of the reports on the working of the census a strong protest was - „ 

Wed to and it was urged that the census staff should be allowed to decide if a man were a Hindu or 

re t e Tr y Ho or a Santal can never become a Hindu, just as a Hindu cannot become a Ho or 

bantal and by recognizing the former as Hindus, just because they may choose to say they are, the returns 


are rendered ^orrecf • ^ di ancy m the ease 0 f Hindu and Animistic Oraons taken separately. 

Amongst emigrants, males greatly predominated, and almost all were shown as Hindus, while their wives 
and sisters who remained at home were entered as Animists. 


I 
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974. The practical concentration of the Animistic religions on the barren 
uplands of Chota Nagpur is due to the comparative inaccessibility and poverty 
of this tract. Successive streams of immigrants from the Norths est poured 
down the course of the Ganges and spread over the level country on both sides 
of that great river, but the hilly tract beyond was left untouched. 1 he onginal 
inhabitants of the hills and of the plains were doubtless closely allied, but 
while those of the hills were left to their own devices, their congeners in the 
plains were either subjugated, like the Musahars, or peaceablv converted to 
Hinduism like the Rajbansis, or driven back into the hills, like the Oiaons and 
the main body of the Bhuiyas. It will be seen in the Chapter on Language how 
the Aryan dialects have supplanted the non- Aryan throughout the plains districts 
and are now slowly ousting them from their last strongholds in the hills, and the 
subversion of the earlier creeds has proceeded pari passu with the disappearance 
of the tribal languages. The only noticeable difference between the distribution 
of Animiats and that of the non-Aryan languages, as shown in the map on 
pao-e 314 is that the latter are found not only m the Chota Nagpur Plateau but 
also in the north-east and seuth-east of the Province, where they are mostly 
spoken, not by Hindus, but by Buddhists, who will be treated of in a subsequent 

paragraph. ^ CQ ar i son t ^ e gg ures f or individual districts discloses some 

curious variations between the results of successive 
Yabiatiov sure* 1891. censuses, especially in the case of Singhbhum in 
1881 and’Angul in 1891. These marked differences are explained by the diffi- 
culties attending a correct differentiation between Hindus and Animists and by 
the personal equation of the census staff. They show clearly that much reliance 
cannot be placed on the figures for any particular tract, but when this large 
Province is being dealt with as a whole, it may perhaps be assumed that indivi- 
dual peculiarities of treatment tend to cancel each other, and to leave the total 
for the Province practically unaffected. At the present enumeration, for 
example, the Animistic population has gained by a more correct classification of 
religions in Angul and has lost by the indiscriminate entry as Hindus of the 
aboriginal emigrants to Jalpaiguri, Malda, and other districts. We may 
assume that on the whole, the classification of Animists is neither more nor 
less accurate than at the previous census. 

The aboriginal tribes are well known to be prolific and yet tbe persons 
whose creeds have been classed as Animistic have increased by only 1 per cent, 
since 1891. This is due, partly to a very large amount of emigration of persons 
belonging to the aboriginal tribes to Assam tea-gardens, and partly to numerous 
conversions to Hinduism and Christianity. The leaning of these rude tribes to 
Hinduism has already been discussed. The methods and success of the 
Christian propaganda will he dealt with further on. 

276. We have seen that nearly two-thirds of llie whole population are 

Hindus, They are most numerous in Bihar and 
Dxstbibutiov of Hindus. Orissa and in a string of districts along the eastern 

ed<m of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and the western fringe of Bengal which 

link these two tracts 
together. Their pre- 
dominance is disputed 
in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau by tbe Ani- 
mistic forms of belief 
already described, and 
in Bengal Proper by 
the followers of the 
Prophet. The propor- 
tion of Hindus steadily 
diminishes towards the 
east, until in Bogra it 
falls to 18 per cent. 
In Pabna, Bajshahi, 
Mymensingh, Noakhali 
and Chittagong, only 
o hun t, a nuartfir of t.ho 


MAP SHOWING THE DISTHieunoiOf 
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inhabitants are Hindus, whereas in Bihar, if we exclude Purnea, where Bihar 
and Bengal meet, at least eight-ninths of the population acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Brahmans. In Purnea, west of the Mahananda, two-thirds of 
the inhabitants are Hindus while to the east of it two- thirds are Muhammadans. 
€n the north-east and south-east the rivals of the Hindus are neither Muham- 
madans nor Animists, but Buddhists. The greatest stronghold ox Hinduism in 
this Province is Orissa, where more than 97 per cent, of the population profess 
this religion. 

277. In the Province, as a whole, the Hindus have increased by nearly 4 
_ iMI per cent, during the decade. The improvement is 

ahiatio-ns siace . greatest in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where they 

are more numerous by 10 per cent, than they were in 1891. In West and East 
Bengal and in Orissa the increment is about 7 per cent., and it exceeds 5 per 
cent, in Central and North Bengal. In North Bihar the Hindu population is 
stationary, while in South Bihar it has fallen by about 3^ per cent. 

The changes in the strength of any religion depend on three causes, viz., 
the reproductive power of its adherents, migration, and conversion. As an 
instance of migration we may refer to the movement of natives of Bihar 
and the United Provinces to Central Bengal, while as regards conversion, we 
have already seen how the non-Aryan tribes are gradually being enveloped 
in the folds of Hinduism. There is also a tendency on the part of this 
religion to grow at the expense of the small Buddhist population still surviving 
on the north-east and south-east outskirts of the Province. Thanks to the 
energy of its missionaries, Buddhism gained a much wider range than 
Hinduism has yet attained, and although it has gradually been supplanted by 
the latter in India Proper, it is still the religion of many on the borders of 
this Province. But even here it is gradually being pushed back. In Nepal 
the Hindu religion, backed up by the ruling dynasty, is steadily gaining ground. 
In the Chittagong Hill Tracts the contest is more even, but here too the 
victory will probably rest ultimately with the Brahmans. The following ex- 
tract from Mr. Risley’s account of the Chakmas is interesting as throwing light 
on the manner in which Hinduism is still attacking the retreating outposts of 
its ancient rival: — 


“ The Chakmas profess to he Buddhists, hut during the last generation or so their practice 
in matters of religion has been noticeably coloured by contact with the gross Hinduism of 
Eastern Bengal. This tendency was encouraged by the example of Raja Dharm Baksh 
Khan and his wife Kalindi Rani, who observed the Hindu festivals, consulted Hindu astro- 
logers, kept a Chittagong Brahman to supervise the daily worship of the goddess Kali, and 
persuaded themselves that they were lineal representatives of the Kshatriya caste. Some 
years ago, however, a celebrated Phoongyee came over from Arakan, after the Raja’s death, 
to strengthen the cause of Buddhism and to take the Rani to task for her leanings towards 
idolatry. His efforts are said to have met with some success, and the Rani is believed to 
Rave formally proclaimed her adhesion to Buddhism.” 

278. It would be interesting if we could form an idea of the extent to 
which Hinduism has gained during the decade by causes other than natural 
growth, but the subject is too complicated to euable even an approximate esti- 
mate to be arrived at. We know that there are about 130,000 more immigrants 
from the United Provinces than there were ten years ago, and it is probable 
that the majority of these are Hindus. The Animistic population of Bengal 
shows a growth of only 1 per cent., whereas, in the absence of emigration to 
Assam, and conversion to other religions within the Province, it would pro- 
bably have grown by at least 12 per cent. The difference between this and the 
actual growth, or about 313,000, is due to emigration to Assam and conversions 
to Hinduism and Christianity. The latter religion has taken about 60,000, 
which leaves 253,000 to be accounted for by emigration and conversion to 
Hinduism. Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the proportion of 
the emigrants from Bengal to Assam who would have described themselves as 
Animists before they left their homes. We have also no means of apportioning 
the emigrants to Burma between Hindus and Muhammadans. It may, 
however, be assumed roughly that, excluding gains byconversion from amongst 
the Animists and Buddhists, the increase during the decade would have 
approximated more nearly to 3| than to 4 per cent.* On the other hand there 


* The enumeration of Sikkim by religion has added 38,000 to the number of Hindus. 
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has been some loss by conversions to Muhammadanism, and it will be seen 
further on that the Muhammadans have grown during the decade almost twice 
as rapidly as have the Hindus. How far this is due to the conversion of 
Hindus, and how far to the greater fecundity of the Musalman population, will 
be discussed in paragraph 310. 

279. Prior to the enumeration of 1872 it was thought that Muhammadans 
_ ,, were most numerous in Bihar, but it was then clearlv 

established that this is by no means the case, and 
that theMusalmans of Bihar are greatly out-numbered by those of Bengal Proper. 
In East Bengal, two-thirds of the inhabitants, and in North Bengal nearly 
three-fifths, are followers of the Prophet, while in North Bihar less than a 

sixth, and in South 
Bihar less than a 
tenth, of the popula- 
tion acknowledge his 
authority. The pro- 
portion of Muham- 
madans is smallest in 
Orissa, where it is less 
than 2^ per cent. Of 
individual districts, 
Bogra, with 82 per 
cent., has the greatest 
proportionate Musal- 
man population; then 
follow Rajshahi with 
78, Noakhali with 
76, Pabna with 75, 
and Mymensingh and 
Chittagong with 71 
the places famous as 
the residence of the 
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per cent.* None of these districts contain any of 
the head-quarters of Muhammadan rulers. Dacca was 
Nawabs for about a hundred years, but it contains a smaller proportion of 
Muhammadans than any of the surrounding districts, except Faridpur. Malda 
and Murshidabad contain the old capitals, which were the centre of Musalman 
rule for nearly 4| centuries, and yet the Muhammadans form a smaller 
proportion of the population than they do in the adjacent districts of 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Nadia. Bihar, Bhagalpur and Monghyr were 
important Muhammadan cities, but in spite of this the Muhammadans comprise 
barely a tenth of the population of the districts in which they lie. This 
distribution of the Muhammadan population is significant in connection with 
the source from which it springs, which will form the subject of enquiry 
farther on. ' 

280. The Muhammadans have increased by 7 '7 per cent, during the last 

Vabiatios since 1891. decade ’ T fae greatest expansion is in °the Chota 

Nagpur Plateau, where it is 15‘0 percent., then 
follow^ East Bengal and Orissa with 12-3 and 1 1 -0 per cent., respectively. In 
South Bihar there has been a falling off of 3'0 per cent., in sympathy 
with a general decline in the population of that tract. The actual incre- 
ment in the number of Muhammadans is about the same as in the case 
of the Hindus, but the proportional growth is nearly twice as great. This 
is due in part to the local distribution of the two religions. The Muham- 
madans are most numerous in the progressive districts of East Bengal, while 
the districts of Bihar, which are for the most part stationary or decadent 
contain the greatest number of Hindus. But this is only a partial explanation. 


* The proportion of Muhammadan? in some areas is obscured by ereat local variations within u, . 
^'Uadariesyf a district. \\ e have already seen hnv. in Purnea, two-thirds of the inhabitants east of the 
Vahananla are Muhammadan* and less than one-third in the tract west of that river. Similarly in Bam,™ r 
about three quarters of the residents of the Gaibandha subdivision which adioins Bo o-a and Mvm ™= aP i 
are Musalman., compared with about three-fifths m the rest of'the dmrict In the Sadar alTn ^ 

r tl adla ' C °f lderably le 7r S ttan bllf the P°P ulat i° n is Muhammadan, while in tl^ north-east 
« ! ? VI0D ? rtl0a t0 70 r ' er cent - The Naravanganj subdivision of Dacca is three-n, ar-er* 

JHuummadan but m the rest cf the district the proportion is less than three-fifths. qUWier? 
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Xatcr.il Division. 

Percentage op I 

1SCKKA8E. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

West Bengal 

+ 71 

+ 8-5 ! 

Central „ 

+ 6*o 

+ 4*5 i 

North ,, 

+ 53 

+ 5*3 

East ,, 

+ 6*9 

+ 12*3 

North Bihar 

4- 0*2 

+ 0*5 

South ,, 

- 3*6 

- 3*0 

Orissa 

+ 6*7 

+ 11*0 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 

+ 10*1 

+ 15*0 


Year. 

l 

Number of Christians. ! 

1872 

91,063 

1881 

128,134 

1891 

192,484 

1901 

278,366 


The Muhammadans have grown more rapidly than the Hindus in every Natural 

Division except North Bengal, where the rate is 
the same for both religions, and Central Bengal, 
where the Hindus have the advantage. In 
both these cases the result is due entirely to 
migration. The immigrant population has 
grown very largely, and the great bulk of 
the new settlers are Hindus. In North 
Bengal, moreover, the enumeration of Sikkim 
by religion has added 38,000 persons to 
the Hindu and only 21 to the Muhammadan 
population. The reason why the latter should grow more rapidly than their 
Hindu neighbours will be discussed further on. 

281. The Christian community comprises Europeans and other foreigners, 

Christians. Eurasians and native converts. The total number 

of Christians, who now considerably exceed a 
quarter of a million, has been growing rapidly during the last 30 years, 

and there are now three times as many as there 
were at the first census in 1872. The converts are 
most numerous in the Ranchi district, where three 
distinct missions are at work amongst the abori- 
ginal Mundas and Oraons, and there are now 
124,958 Christians compared with only 36,263 
in 1881. Calcutta comes next with about 38,000, but this number includes 
about 28,000 Europeans and Eurasians, and the total strength has not grown 
very greatly during the last 20 years. Then follow the 24-Parganas with 
about 14,000, Dacca with 11,500, the Sonthal Parganas with 10,000, and Nadia 
and Palamau with about 8,000 each. The only other districts where the 
number of Christians exceeds 4,000 are Darjeeling, Faridpur and Backergunge. 
The distribution by race and sect and the various missions at work will be 
noticed in the next section. 

282. The total number of Buddhists is 237,893, compared with 194,717 

at the last census. The increase is due partly to 
uddhists. the inclusion of 20,544 Buddhists enumerated in 

Sikkim, where there was no return of religions in 1891: but there has also 
been a considerable increase in several districts, the figures for which are given 

in the margin. The Calcutta Buddhists are chiefly 
immigrant Chinamen. There is a small Buddhist 
colony in the Baramba State in Orissa, an 
interesting survival of the time when Buddhism 
was the predominant religion in India. The 
persons in question are Saraks by caste and still 
inter marry freely with the so-called Saraki Tantis 
of the Mogbalbandi, who now describe themselves 
as Hindus. This interesting community will be 
further dealt with in the chapter on Caste. 

It is well known that at the Council of Jalandhar, held by the Scythian 
King Kanishka about the end of the first century of our era, a split occurred 
amongst the Buddhists, some following the purer doctrine preached by Buddha 
himself, with all the difficulties it placed in the way of attaining salvation, while 
others extended it to all and, by idealising Buddha and his attributes, gradually 
added new Buddhas and Bodliisats, who assisted in the work of salvation, and 
introduced numerous gods and demons as objects of worship. The former, or 
southern school, contemptuously called by its opponents the Hinayana, or Little 
Vehicle, is represented by the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, while the latter, 
or Mahay&na, is the basis of Tibetan Lam aism and also of the Buddhism of 
Nepal. Its gradual debasement in Tibet has been ably described by Colonel 
Waddell, and it was probably this form of Buddhism which prevailed in Bengal 
and gradually became more and more tinged with Tantrik developments and 
corrupt, until at last it was driven out by the Hindu revivalists. 

283. The Buddhists enumerated in North Bengal are either natives of 
the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants from Bhotan, Tibet and Nepal. 

* u 2 



Number of Budd- 
hists in— 

District. 



1901. 

1891. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Chittagong 

Darjeeling 

Jalpaiguri 

Backergunge 

Calcutta 

HiU Tippera 

83,137 

64,973 

64,044 

6,291 

7,220 

2,903 

6,999 

74.128 

61,615 

40,520 

2,509 

6,0S0 

2,199 

4,734 
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The great majority are Tibetans, Lepchas and Murmis. Tn Chittagong and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, those who profess this religion are mainly Maghs 
and Chdkmas, but there is also a fair sprinkling of Tiparas (about 3,000) in 
the Hill Tracts, who described themselves at the census as Buddhists. In the 
Tippera State the Tiparas now call themselves Hindus; but this country was 
formerly a great Buddhist centre, and some sacred shrines there were yisitedj-y 
the Tibetan traveller Buddha Gupta hath, wdio travelled in India in the < tli 
century.-j- 

284. Jainism was formerly supposed to be a comparatively recent off-shoot 

of Buddhism ; but modem research has shown that 
Jai5S ’ it is quite as ancient as the latter, and was founded 

independently by a Ivshattriya Prince, named Vardhamana or Mahavira, who 
was born at VaisaliJ, near Patna, about 599 B.C. He at first became a monk of 
the order of Parsvanath, but subsequently left it and founded an order of his 
own, one of the leading tenets of which was absolute nudity. He became 
known as a Jina, or spiritual conqueror, from which the term Jain is derived. 
His followers were most numerous in North and South Bihar, and came chiefly 
from the ranks of the Kshattriyas and Vaisyas. The artizan classes were but 
little influenced by bis propaganda. He died about 527 B.C. About 200 years 
later a section of the Jain monks abandoned the habit of nudity, and this 
led to a schism, the two sects being known, respectively, as “ Svetambara” or 
clothed in white and “ Digambara” or naked (sky-clad). The former made 
a collection of sacred books about 300 B.C., which is still in existence, and has 
of late attracted the attention of Professor Btthler and other scholars. § 

285. The chief point of difference between Jainism and Buddhism is that 
the former rejects the doctrine of Nirvana, and believes that when the soul has 
been delivered from the trammels of successive existences it begins a spiritual 
life in some indefinable mansion of the blessed. The Jains worship the sainis 
who have attained this spiritual life. Chief amongst these is Parsvanbth, whose 
order Mahavira originally entered, and who is regarded as the latter’s im- 
mediate predecessor. His image is found in many Jain temples, and from him 
the sacred hill of Paresnath takes its name. Buddhism, says Dr. Hcernle, was 
more, practical than Jainism, which was comparatively speculative and unen- 
terprising, and having an active missionary spirit developed into popular re- 
hgions in Ceylon, Burma, Tibet and other lands far beyond the borders 
of India. 


Jainism also differed from Buddhism in that it admitted its lay adherents 
into communion with the order ; devotional services were held for them, they 
weie bound by vows, and rules were framed to regulate their jiosition and 
conduct. They thus formed an integral part of the community. Buddhism, 
on the other hand, gave its lay adherents no share in the monastic organisation, 
and held no services for their benefit. Consequently when the Brabmanie re- 
Anval of Sankar Acharjya came, and was followed by Muhammadan persecu- 
tion and the . destruction of monasteries, Buddhism in India simply disap- 
peared. Jainism, on the other hand, still survives as the religion of many of the 
-baniya castes, who represent the ancient Vaisyas. Chief amongst these are 
Agar u a Is (Digamban) a nd Oswals (Svetambari), though both castes include also 


earned he^trlk,^ £ hitta S°“S consist of two classes: ( a ) descendants of Arakanese immigrants who 
Cos’s Baza-xr- and </\ Aet cu . n 9“ er c<t hy the Burmese in 17-86. These are the most numerous, especially in 
Maghs. 1-1 escencauts of Magh women by Bengali fathers. These are called Jiajbaasis or Barua 

popukr. ipPera U mentl0D€d b T Taranath as a place where, in his time, the Tantrik form of Buddhism was 
of Bengal fn IVWiTlSM^ar W the > Asiati , C S “ ie ^ 

w o,i ?£ ” r fMm m r f' gio “ “ "•« **™< >»>» <* a. 

founded. Their rules and observances tl ■ a T0 (7 common about the period when they were 
from those of dmBar Small C,t Tt****? ^ h t f Dd aTersion t0 ™eat, are *"«ely drawn 
were not hrahmana, and this led to oner sition'^b^ Sraduaijy come to exclude all who 

the reading of the Vedas and wcreThus for’.Jt res’"! 1 of whicn the non-brdhmanieal orders discontinued 
a revolt a ^ t ^ tyranny^ ^ ^ of , They did not represent 

as such was fully acknowledged by them 'Lattlv tWKnJlf- delusive ness of Brahman ascetics; caste 

sss s t “ «** » d « 4 Ui jssssees 
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many who are Hindus. It may be mentioned here that this religious schism 
seldom operates as a bar to marriage any more than do differences which are 
purely sectarian. The Jains themselves do not consider that they are a 
separate religious community, and at the census many returned their religion 
as Hindu. The number of Jains shown in our returns is only 7,831 compared 
with 7,270 in 1891, but the true number is probably greater. 

28(5. The Brahmo Somaj, founded by Rajd Ram Mohan Roy, is too well 

known to need detailed description. It is divided 
into three sections, the Adi or ‘original,’ the 
Nababidhdn or ‘New Dispensation’ and the Sadharan or ‘common’ Samdj, but 
all alike believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brotherhood of man, and direct 
communion with God in spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 
The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather than religious. The 
Adi Samaj, or oldest section, is also the most conservative. While discarding 
all idolatrous forms, it follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and 
draws its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, especially 
the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Koran. It has only once allowed a 
non-Brahman to officiate as its minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, 
and a considerable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman members 
recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kuch Bihar. In other respects 
the restrictions of the caste system sit lightly on the members of the 
Samaj, but they are particular to style themselves Hindus, and before the 
census of 1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be entered 
as Theistic Hindus and not as Brahmos. The leader of this section is 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore. 

The Nababidhan Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, also known 
as the Bharatbarshiya Brahmo Samaj was founded by Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic and has assimilated what it considers just not only in the 
Shastras, but also in the religious teachings of Christianity, Buddhism and Islam. 
The present leader is Babu Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar who, like Keshab, 
is a Baidya by caste. Inter-caste marriages, though not greatly disapproved 
of, are rare.* It is not clear how members of this communion would return 
themselves at the census. Probably many of them would prefer to call 
themselves Hindus, unless their caste happened to be a humble one, in which 
case they might describe themselves as Brahmos. 

287. The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj is the most advanced of these churches. 
It relies, like the Nababidhdn, on the teachings of all religious systems, but is 
more uncompromising in its disapproval of ritual and set forms of worship. It 
rejects altogether the system of caste. It is also strongly opposed to the parda 
system, gives its women a liberal education and allows them an equal voice in all 
matters of church government. It freely permits inter-caste marriages not only 
in theory but in practice. Thus, a covenanted civilian who is a Brahman, has 
married the daughter of a Kayasth ; and the daughter of a well known retired 
civilian of the Kayasth caste is married to a civilian of the Baidya caste. There 
are numerous similar cases. The members of the Sadhdran Brdhmo Samaj, from 
being a religious sect, are thus gradually becoming a separate caste, recruited 
from a variety of different sources, but mainly from the ranks of the Brahmans, 
Baidyas and Kdyasths. Other castes of similar origin are by no means 
unknown in Bengal, but the Brahmos are far more select than their earlier 
prototypes. 

This section is uncompromising in its rejection of all the essentials of what 
is commonly regarded as Hinduism, and most of its members doubtless described 
themselves as Brahmos in the census schedules. It may, I think, be assumed 
that the majority of the 3,171 persons returned as Brahmos at the census were 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samdj. The number is small but growing. 
In 1891 only 2,546 persons were returned as Brahmos, and in 1881 only 788. 
In spite of its numerical insignificance the community is very influential and 
it numbers amongst its members some cf the best known men in the country. 
Most Indian gentlemen.- who have received an European education join 
this community, not so' much perhaps on account of religious conviction as 

* It is, of course, well known that the founder gare his daughter in marriage to the Maharaja of Kuch 
Jlihar. 
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because of the freedom which it allows to them from the irksome trammels of 
caste and from the necessity of undergoing a ceremony of purification. 

288. The few persons returned as Confucians are Chinamen living in 

Calcutta. Confucius, or Kong-fu-tse, was a sage 
Confucianism. w h 0 down an e ] a b ora te moral code but predica- 

ted nothing regarding Grod. Confucianism is the State religion of China. It 
has little outward ceremonial, and the study, contemplation and performance of 
the moral precepts of the ancients constitute the chief duties of its adherents. 
Many of the most ardent amongst them profess to be Agnostics, but they often 
render to Confucius and to their ancestors homage very little short of worship.* 
Confucianism is thus not a religion in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, and although most Chinamen revere its founder, they generally, es- 
pecially in Central and Southern China, subscribe also to the teaching either of 
Buddha or of Lao-tse. The latter was a contemporary of Confucius. His 
system, known as Tao-ism, recognises the divinity of the five planets, as re- 
presenting the five elements of the earth. All the powers of nature are deified 
and many are symbolised by mysterious dragons. The priests of the cult 
deal largely in astrology and exorcism. Of the Chinese enumerated in Bengal, 
none returned themselves as Tao-ists, and the Confucians represent only one- 
thirteenth of the total number. The rest were all entered as Buddhists. There 
were no Confucians in the returns of the last census. 


Races and Sects of Christians. 


289. Of the total number of Christians, 27, 489, f or 9*9 per cent., belong 

_ to European and allied races; 23,114, or 8-3 per 
GbnebalDistbibutionbyRace. ^ ^ EurafjianB> and 227,763, or 8 1 ‘8 per cent., 

are native converts. I have treated as Eurasians all persons who returned 
themselves as Anglo-Indian ; but even so, it is certain that the figures for 
Europeans include a good many persons of mixed descent. From enquiries 
made after the census it was found that in one district { Dacca) 14 out of 63 
persons, who had described themselves as Europeans, were in reality Eurasians. 
If this represents the general proportion of Eurasians who were wrongly 
returned as Europeans, the actual number of the latter would fall to 21,380, 
while that of the Eurasians would rise to 29, 223. J 

According to the birth-place statistics the total number of persons enu- 
merated in Bengal who were born in Europe, America, Africa, and Australia 
was only 14,070, and if an addition of 50 per cent, were made on account of 
persons of pure European parentage bom in India, the result would agree very 
closely with the figure obtained by deducting 23 per cent, from the total 
returned at the census. There is, however, no reason for taking the number of 
Indian-born Europeans as 50 per cent, of those of foreign birth, and it is 
probable that the actual number is considerably greater. The total number of 
Europeans and allied races includes 5,198 children under 15 years of age ; 
most of these must in any case have been born in India, and if so, the allowance 
of 50 per cent, would give only about 2,000 adult Europeans of Indian birth. 
However this may be, the return is clearly more accurate than that of the last 
census, when the Eurasians accounted for only 39 per cent, of the combined 
population of the two races, compared with 46 per cent, on the present occasion. 

The figures for Eurasians include 2,221 Feringis, all of whom were enu- 
merated in Dacca, Backergunge, Chittagong, and Noakhali. These claim to be 
the descendants of the Portuguese who infested the mouth of the Megna in 


* It has been said that the real religion of the Chinese as a nation is ancestor worship. From 
birth to death the chief aim of every Chinaman is propitiation of the dead. Whatever may be his 
nominal religion, his first care is to sacrifice to the spirits of his ancestors. There was a time in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Missions in China when it was seriously debated whether ancestor worship 
should be permitted to the converts or not. It was urged in support of this strange proposal that 
the permission would enormously increase the number of converts, and that the Church could gradually 
be purged of the irregularity after it had assimilated the new material thus induoed to accept its teaching 
t Includes 1,081 Armenians. " 

+ It is doubtful if the general proportion of misdescription would he as high as it was in the case of 
Dacca. The return of Eurasian children in schools, for example, would probably be absolutely correct, 
and so would be that of the poorer classes of this community whose schedules were filled in, not by 
themselves, but by the enumerates, J 
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Nationality of Europeans. 


Kace. 


European British sub- 
jects 

Other Europeans ... 

Eurasians... 

Armenians 

Total ... 


Age. 


1 0-15 

15*50 

;50 and over, j 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 

Male. 

Female.' 

2,316 

2,324 

12.273 | 5.122 

1,17S 

I 

S25 

la3 

175 

],1S9 | 497 

213 

113 

3,550 

3,S59 

5,S2o ’ 5,552 

99S 

1,114 . 

109 

91 

440 . 259 

125 

51 

6,158 

6,449 

19,722 11,430 

2,517 

2,106 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.* About half of the Europeans and 
nearly two-thirds of the Eurasians were enumerated in Calcutta. 

290. Amongst Europeans those of British nationality greatly preponderate, 

and represent 91 per cent, of the total. f The 
number of no other nationality is large. Germans 

are most numerous, then French and then Austrians. About half of these 
non-British Europeans were enumerated in Calcutta, where they are mostly 
engaged in business. In the rest of the Province many of them are missionaries 
of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, but the Greeks are usually in 
business and some of the French are engaged in the silk trade. 

Ko useful purpose would he served by dwelling at any length on the age 
Age and Sex of Europeans and statistics of Europeans and Eurasians, d he pnn- 
Ecbasiaxs. cipal figures are reproduced in the margin, and 

further details will he found in 
Table XV1IL It may be noted 
that of the European British 
subjects 72*1 percent, are bet- 
ween the ages of 15 and 50, and 
that in the case of other Euro- 
peans, Eurasians and Armenians 
the corresponding percentage is 
7 IT, 51-4 and 64'7, respectively. 
A special return of the males 

Me .-: Feringhis are here excluded from the figures for Eurasians. of thege c ] asgeSj w i t h details as 

to the number who are volunteers, has been prepared separately at the 
instance of the Military Department. Amongst Europeans the males aged 
15 and over greatly outnumber the females. 

291. More than three-fifths of the Europeans belong to the Anglican com- 
Sects of Europeans and inunion, and about one fifth are Roman Catholics. 

Eubasian 3 . According to the returns the Presbyterians number 

less than one-tenth, hut it is believed that the real number is greater and that 
some of those who described themselves as belonging to the Church of England 
were brought up as Presbyterians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman 
Catholics and nearly two fifths belong to the Anglican communion. Less than 
one -tenth belong to all the other sects combined. The proportion of Roman 
Catholics is swollen by the inclusion of the 2,221 Feringis, of whom all but 
194 belong to this persuasion. __ . 

292. The collection of information regarding the sects or JN ative Christians 

was a matter of special difficulty, owing to the 
Sects of Native Christians, ignorance of the persons concerned and of the enu- 
merators who recorded the particulars regarding them. Some months before the 
census enquiry was made in every district as to the missions at woik and 1 10 
villages in which converts were found. When the required particulars had 
beencollected, the district officers were asked to see that special instructions on 
y ho suhiect were given to the supervisors and enumerators concerned. The 
heads of the various missions were at the same time requested to instruct their 
i> nnverts as to how they should describe themselves. In spite of this all sorts 
of straLe entries wem found. Some of these could easily be classified, with 
reference to the information collected before the census regarding local names 
T rnSdons but others could only be diagnosed after enquiry in the district. 

ins t a nce I may mention “Christian Wdste .”+ Wastd seemed at first to be 
intended for Wesleyan, but enquiry on the spot showed that it v/as meant for 
University, and that the persons thus described were converts of the Dublin 
University Mission. Another difficulty was that many w ere merely r eturned 


(paragraph 696) contains a fuller description of this community. 

f Armenians are view to local enquiry were very numerous, and were not by 

t The references to cWu m ^ ^ Doubtful caste entries were referred m great numbers, and 
any means confined to me - 1 and civil condition, doubtful returns of language, occupation, religion and 

' ► doubtful combinations ol age * infirmihes returned at the census. We 


also 


o doubtful combinations ^ ag dc in the case of certain infirmities returned at the census. We 

the like. Special enquires 'were h at the district staff would be able and willing to cope with, 

made as many references a& ^ * A „„ ae t fl fw information must have constituted a 


* we taougnt max xne district b«tu ^ ~ ° v, . ' 

Te romnfiance with our numerous requests for information must have constituted a 
and in some cases the c °?P“yTL k f the district officer. Hut the amount of local investigation that 
serious addition to the “ s Lual to the amount that was desirable. 

was practical was by no means equo. x 
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as “Christian” or as “Protestant.” Enquiries were made in as many cases as 
possible and the return was corrected in accordance with the replies received 
from the district officers. But enquiries could not always be made, and m the 
end about one Native Christian in every sixty had to be entered m the final 
tables as of sect unspecified * It is probable that the majority of these belonged 
to one or other of the various Protestant sects, but the total number is so small 

that it does not appreciably affect the details. . r . . . 

So far as the returns go, about two-fifths of the Native Christians are 
members of the Roman Catholic -Church ; nearly one-third are Lutherans; 
rather more than a seventh belong to the Anglican communion, and nearly one- 
eleventh are Baptists. The other denominations combined account tor only 
about one in every 19 Native Christians. . + on nnn 

293 The total number of Native Roman Catholics is now about 90,000, 

compared with 78,000 in 1891. There has thus 
Roman Catholic Missions. k eeG an increase of 15 per cent. The great centre 
of Roman Catholic Missionary enterprise in this Province is the district of 
Ranchi, where its converts exceed 54,000 or about three-fifths of the total 
number in the Province. In this district and Palamau combined, there has 
been an increase of about 17 per cent, during the decade. The next most 
numerous community of Roman Catholic Native Christians is m Dacca, 
where the number exceeds 10,000; then comes Calcutta with 4,000, the 24- 
Parganas with 3,000 and Nadia and Champaran with 2,000 each. Although 
small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic Mission in Champaran has 
an interesting history. There are two main centres, at Bettiah and Chuhri. 
The former °was established about 1740 by Father Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near Bettiah on his way 
to Nepal when he was summoned by R&ja Dhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his 
daughter, who was dangerously ill. He succeeded in curing her, and the 
o-rateful Raja invited him to stay at Bettiah and gave him a house and about 
90 acres of laud. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to some missionaries 
who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached Lhassa and were followed by- 
others. They built a mission-house and chapel ; but as soon as the number of 
their converts began to increase, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) and established 
missions at Khatmandu, Patan and Bhdtgaon. They received grants of land 
from the Newar kingsf and prospered considerably until 1769, when the Newar 
dynasty was overthrown by the Gorkhas who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the missionaries, with 
sixteen families of their converts, fled to Bettiah and were given a small land- 
grant at Chuhri. Many of the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants 
of the original fugitives from Nepal and still speak their old language, but they 
have intermarried to a considerable extent with the Native Christians of Bettiab. 

294. The Lutherans have rather more than 69,000 converts compared with 

only 23,000 in 1891. Of the present number about 

Lutheran Missions, 57,000 are in Ranchi, 5,000 in the Sonthal Parganas, 

3,500 in Singhbhum, nearly 2,000 in Manbhum and 1,000 in the Chota Nagpur 
States. Elsewhere the number is small and consists probably of emigrants from 
the places named above. The mission in Ranchi, where most of the converts 
of this denomination are found, was originally known as Gossner’s Mission, 
and was started by six German missionaries in 1846. Twenty-three years 
later there was an unfortunate disagreement and the Mission was split up 
into two sections, the one enrolling itself under the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel and the other retaining the name of Gossner’s Mission. 
The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District has been pheno- 
menal. Ten years ago the number of converts was less than 19,000, and 
it is now three times as great. Some years ago the Mundas were greatly 
agitated by disputes with their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the 


* The persons thus classed had been entered in the schedules as “ Christian,” A still smaller number 
(1 in 312), who had been returned as “Protestant,” were, under the orders of the Census Commissoner 
classified as members of the Anglican communion, 

f Translations of these land-grants, which were inscribed on copper plates, were published by Brian 
Hodgson in the J. R. A. S. for 1848. ~ 
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missionaries and it is thought by some that political reasons may have arti- 
ficially augmented the number of professed Christians. Unlike the Hindus, 
the Mundas receive apostates from Christianity back into their community, and 
it is said that cases of backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, 
wait for the next census before we can pronounce how far the wonderful 
progress made in the past decade is genuine and permanent. 

295. Although barely half as numerous as the Lutherans, the Native 

_ „ Christians of the Anglican communion are much 

Church: of -Lxgland Converts, j ,i • i 

more widely dinused over the Province, and many 
of them are drawn from classes amongst whom the obstacles, social and 
otherwise, which stand in the way of an open profession of Christianity are 
far greater than is the case with the primitive tribes of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau. Their largest community is nevertheless in Ranchi, where it represents 
the seceders from Gossner’s Mission, and numbers about 13,000 compared 
with rather more than 10,000 in 1891. The difference between the progress 
made by this mission and that attained by the Lutherans is very marked, 
but it must be remembered that there are 22 Lutheran missionaries compared 
with only three belonging to the Church of England, and that the former 
have seven out-stations in different parts of the district, while the latter are 
congregated at the district head-quarters. 

Next to Ranchi the Nadia District, with nearly 6,000, contains the largest 
number of Native Christians of this denomination. The Nadia mission was 
founded by the Church Missionary Society in 1831, fifteen years after 
the inception of the first mission in Burdwan. In 1838, when much relief 
was being given to sufferers from famine, 600 families, or about 3,000 souls, 
placed themselves under Christian instruction, and in the following year 900 
persons were baptised at the same time. These wholesale admissions to the 
Church included many who were not true converts, and for many years there 
was much trouble in consequence. Not only did many apostatize, but great 
difficulty was experienced in putting down caste distinctions ; and even to the 
present day many of the Native Christians of Nadia preserve the memory of their 
old social distinctions, and those from a high caste will not willingly associate 
or eat with others of low origin. The advent of a Roman Catholic mission 
in the district has not increased the capacity of the missionaries to deal with 
these difficulties, but in spite of them the number of professed Christians of 
this persuasion appears to have grown by about 19 per cent, since 1891. 
Amongst other important missions of the Church of England are those in the 
24-Parganas, Calcutta, and the Sonthal Parganas. 

296. The Baptists, with a total strength of more than 19,000, have their 

head-quarters in the swamps of Baekergunge and 
Baptists. Faridpur, where they have been working amongst 

the Chandals or Namasudras since 1824, and where the number of their converts 
now exceeds 7,000. The first Baptist Mission in this province was established 
in Jessore in 1802 but the number of Native Christians in this district who 
were returned as Baptists at the present census is only 27 6.* Next to Backer- 
gunge and Faridpur, Cuttack, with 2,000 Native Christians, is the most 
important centre of Baptist Missionary enterprise in this province. The mission 
there was founded in 1823. 

297. The only other mission that need be mentioned is that of the Church 

of Scotland whose missionaries are now at work in 
Presbyterians. various parts of the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 

districts. The work began in 1870, but it is only in recent years that marked 
progress has been made. No natives of the Darjeeling district were returned 
as Presbyterians in 1891, and the total number of Native Christians was only 

298. At the present census the number returned as Presbyterians is 1,775, 
and there are also 243 Protestants unspecified, who have been added to the 
Anglican communion in accordance with the general scheme of classification, 
and 7 6 Native Christians whose sect was not returned. Most of these also 
were probably Presbyterians. If they be added the total comes to 2,091. 
According to the Church returns kept by the mission the number of converts 


* In Khulna, which was till recently part of Jessore, there are about 1,000 Native Christians of the 
Baptist denomination. The Baptist Mission in Baekergunge now has a rival in the Oxford Mission, which 
was started there in 1895 and has gained about 600 converts, chiefly in the Barisal and G-aumadi thanas. 

x 2 
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is considerably in excess of these figures, but the difference was brought to my 
notice at a very late stage when it was no longer possible to make proper 
enquiries into the cause of the discrepancy,* 

298. The classes most receptive of Christianity are those who are outside 

^ „ the Hindu system, or whom Hinduism regards as 

< ° EIGIN of We Chei8 ™‘ degraded, and it is for this reason that the missions 
in the Chota Nagpur Plateau have so much greater apparent success than 
those in the plains, while of the latter, the most flourishing are those whose 
work lies amongst depressed communities such as the Namasudras of Backer- 
gunge and Faridpur. Amongst the higher Hindu castes, there are serious 
obstacles in the way of conversion, of which family influence and the caste 
system are the greatest. By accepting Christianity a man at once cuts himself 
off from all his old associations and is regarded, even by his own family, as an 
outcaste. Moreover, the prospect of such an occurrence is viewed with the 
greatest dread, and when any one is suspected of an intention to become a 
Christian, the greatest possible pressure is put on him by all his relations 
and friends, in order to make him change his mind. The inducements to 
conversion in such a case must be exceptionally strong, and the catechumen’s 
character must be one of unusual independence, before he will take the final 
step and allow himself to be baptised. 

The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far reaching, and there are 
many whose acts and opinions have been greatly modified thereby, but 
amongst the higher castes the number who at the present time are moved to make 
a public profession of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there 
seemed a prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of the 
educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen and other eloquent 
Brafamo preachers turned their thoughts and aspirations into another channel. 

299. The Christian Missions, or at least those of the Protestant faith, do 
not recognise caste, and in most parts Native Christians were simply entered 
as such without any reference to their origin. But amongst converts who 
had never been under the caste system, i.e., who belonged to tribes, not castes, 
there is no more objection to the retention of the old tribal name than there 
is to an Englishman distinguishing himself from a native of France. Amongst 
converts of this class, therefore, the tribe of origin was usually entered in the 
caste column. When this was done, the information was tabulated and the 
result has been noted, for the tribes concerned, in the column of remarks in 
Table XIII. The figures for some districts are very complete and here they fully 

confirm what has been said above 
regarding the classes who are most 
readily brought under the influence 
of Christianity. In Ranchi, for ex- 
ample, of 125,000 Native Christians, 
all but a few hundred belong to 
one or other of the aboriginal 
tribes, Oraon, Munda and Kharia. 
The persons returned as of Lohar 
origin, are doubtless recruits from 
the aboriginal blacksmiths, more 
correctly known as Kol Lohara, 
and the A fairs are probably cattle- 
keepers of non-Aryan descent. The 
converts from the ranks of Hinduism 
are very few in number, and even 
these do not usually come from the 

higher strata of Hindu society. The 
figures for Singhbhum and the Chota 
Nagpur States, though less complete 
than those for Ranchi, point clearly 
to the same conclusion. In Mymen- 
singh four-fifths of the Native 
Christians were returned as Garos 

* The Missii.ii returcs show 2,678 Native Christiana in Darjeeling, 200 in Sikkim andTsKfTTiriiT 
Lnars of Jalpaiguri. 00 111 the 


Caste or Tribe. 

No. of 

Caste or Tribe. 

No. of 



persons. 

Ranchi, 


Darjeeling. 


Oraon 

00.8SS 

Lepcha 

1,333 

Munda 

51 ,505 

Khambu 

198 

Kharia 

10,667 

Kami 

135 

Bhaiva. 

533 

Murmi 

133 

.Lohar 

501 

Gu rung 

86 

Chik 

198 

Mang.ir 

84 

Pan 

132 

Limbu 

77 

Tori 

118 

New&r 

67 

Ahir 

234 

Oraon 

50 

Kurmi 

29 

Sikkim, Bhotia ... 

43 

Asar 

23 

Damai 

33 

Santal 

16 

Munda 

14 

ftkjput 

13 


12 

Chamar 

8 

Khas 

11 

U napeeified ... 

352 

Sarki 

9 

Singhbhum, 



9 


Yakha 

6 

Munda 


Sharpa, Bhotia ... 

4 

4,174 

Nepali 

212 

Ho 

Oraon 

Unspecified 

901 

198 

1,335 

Unspecified 

212 

Chota Nagpur 

Mymensingh. 


States. 




Manda 

644 

Garo 

989 

Oraon 

Unspecified 

346 

862 

Unspecified 

247 


Notb — The inffrmation for Palamau and the Sonthal Bar- 
baras was too incomplete to be recorded. It may be mentioned 
however, that in Palamau, although Native Christian” was the 
ureal entry in th- caste column, the language of 7,214 out of 7,897 
was Oiuor, re that most of the converts may be held to have been 
recruited irom this tribe. 
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and it is probable that of the remaining fifth, who did not state their origin, 
many belonged to the same race. In Darjeeling, the greatest success is 
met with amongst the Lepcbas, who constitute nearly half the total number of 
Native Christians in the district. Then follow the Khambus, another non- 
Hindu tribe, and then the Kauris, or blacksmiths of Nepal. The last mentioned 
are Hindus, but their social position is a veiy degraded one. 

As regards the inducements to conversion, Colonel Dalton writes as follows 
regarding the Oraons : — 

“ If we analyse the views of most of the Oraon converts to Christianity, we shall I think 
be able to discern the influence of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives 
that first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being, who does not protect 
them from the spite of malevolent spirits, has, they are assured, the Christians under his 
special care. They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, the witches and 
bhuts have no power over Christians ; and it is, therefore, good for them to join that body. 
They are taught that, for the salvation of Christians, one great sacrifice has been made, and 
they see that those who are baptised do not in fact reduce their live stock to propitiate the 
evil spirits. They grasp at this notion ; and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the mystical washing away of sin by the blood of Christ is the doctrine on which 
their simple minds most dwell.” 

The Muhammadans of Bengal. 

300. A Muhammadan gentleman has recently published a book in which 

he attempts to controvert the statement made by 
Obigin of the Muhammadans ]yj r Beverley in the Census Report for 1872 that 
" ~ “the existence of Muhammadans in Bengal is due, 

not so much to the introduction of Moghal blood into the country, as to the 
conversion of the former inhabitants, for whom a rigid system of caste discipline 
rendered Hinduism intolerable,” and to prove that they are mainly of foreign 
extraction.* His argument may be summarised as follows: — 

Bengal was under Muhammadan rule for more than five and-a-half cen- 
turies, from Bakhtyar Khilji’s invasion in 1203 A.D. until the English acquir- 
ed the Diwani in 1765. The Musalman rulers attracted their co-religionists 
from other countries. They appointed Saiads, Moghals and Afghans as their 
officers of State, and granted rent-free lands to men of learning and piety. In 
spite of numerous resumptions numbers of such grants are still extant, chiefly 
in the Rarh country, and many parganas and villages still have Persian 
names, showing that they once formed part of estates owned by Musalmans.| 
Their armies were also composed of foreigners who likewise settled in the 
couutry. Bengal was, moreover, a great asylum for Muhammadan refugees 
from Upper India, especially during the time of the independent kings (1338 to 
1576 ). At the downfall of the Ghori dynasty and during the reign of 
Muhammad Tugblak, numerous families sought shelter in Bengal. In AkbaPs 
reign, many religious teachers were deported to this province. Large numbers 
again were attracted by the wealth and fertility of the country. Those who 
came remained as permanent settlers, and it is from them that the present 
Muhammadan population is chiefly descended. The Musalmans are far more 
prolific than the Hindus, and it is, therefore, not surprising that their 
descendants should now outnumber the indigenous population. 

301. It was never intended by Mr. Beverley to deny that many of 
the leading Muhammadan families can trace their origin to foreign sources. 
This is admitted by all. The Naw&b Bahadur of Murshidabad, for instance, is 
a Hasan-ul-Husaini Saiad, and there are in most districts several well known 
families of foreign descent who have preserved the purity of their blood by 
refraining from intermarriage with families of more dubious ancestry. J It is 
also beyond doubt that owing to the Muhammadan law of inheritance and other 
causes, many families of foreign origin have gradually sunk and become merged 
in the general mass of the population, and that the numerous soldiers of fortune 

* “ The Origin oE the Muhammadans of Bengal " by Khondkar Fuzli Kubbee ; Messrs Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Calcutta, 1895. 

f Ghiyas-ud-din (12)4-27) Nasir-ud-din (1426-57) and Husain Shah (1498-1521) are specially men- 
tioned as having encouraged the settlement of noble or pious Muhammadans. 

j Most f amil ies of this category are either Pathans or Saiads. Yery few call themselves Shekhs. 
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Locality. 

1 Number ot Proportio. 1 per 
Muhammadans, Ration. ! 

Punjab 

14.141,122 ’ 

5.261 , 

United Provinces 

4, 567.2 do ; 

1.796 

Bombay (with Sind.) 

1^35.U37 

1,339 ' 

Madras 

2,477,610 ■ 

641 

BENGAL 

... So, 493,416 

3,348 

North Bihar* 

2.221,942 

1,621 

South 

, 744.50S 

965 

\Fest Bengal 

1 ,US4,820 

1,317 

Central Bengal 

3,773,321 

4.S75 

North Bengal 

6,S76,4oS 1 

5.S73 

East Bengal 

11,220,427 ' 

6,617 


* Excludes Kishanganj, subdivision of Pumea which lies 
East of M&hammda. 


and their followers who once found a livelihood in Bengal must have left chil- 
dren behind them whose descendants are still alive. This, however, does 

not in any way account for the fact that 
there are more than 25 millions of Muham- 
madans in Bengal, or explain their local 
distribution. In Bihar, which first came 
under Muslim rule, the proportion of 
Muhammadans is far smaller than it is 
in Bengal Proper, and although in the 
latter tract, Muhammadans are numerous 
in the neighbourhood of the old capitals at 
Gaur, Panduah, Rajmahal and Murshid- 
abad, near which most of the land grants 
are found, they are far less so than in 
Eastern and Northern Bengal, whither 
the stream of immigration must have been comparatively thin and attenuated. 
Even near the old capitals the Muhammadan settlers always sought the higher 
levels, and they would never willingly have taken up their residence in the 
rice swamps of Noakhali, Bogra and Backergunge. The number of old 
Muhammadan families is very small in East and North Bengal, and yet it is 
there that the Muhammadans as a class are more numerous, not only than 
in any other part of Bengal, but than in any other part of India. Again, the 
early invaders were chiefly Pathdns, not Arabs, and yet the Muhammadans of 
Bengal who call themselves Shekh outnumber those who profess to be Pathans* 
in the ratio of 50 to 1. The number of Moghals in this Province is quite 
insignificant, but that ox soi-disant Shekhs, is more than twenty times as great as 
the estimated population of Arabia. f Many of these ‘Shekhs,’ moreover, have 
only recently begun to claim this appellation. They were formerly known as 
Atraf in South and as Nasya in North Bengal ; the latter word is still commonly 
used by outsiders, though the people concerned now prefer to describe themselves 
by a more ■ pretentious name. 

The small extent to which Muhammadans bulk in the population when 
their numbers are not added to from outside is shown by the fact that in Orissa, 
the last stronghold of the Afghans in this Province, whither they fled after 
Akbar defeated them in Bengal, and where they were granted extensive jagirs, 
the proportion of Muhammadans to the total population is only 2^ per cent, 

302. Mr. Abn A. Gbaznavi, a leading Muhammadan gentleman of Mymen- 
singh, who has prepared an excellent account of the Muhammadans of that 
district, and who is a strong supporter of the theory of the foreign origin of the 
Muhammadans, admits that local converts bulk largely in the total. His con- 
clusion is that “roughly speaking 20 per cent, of the present Muhammadans are 
lineal descendants of foreign settlers, 50 per cent, of them have an admixture of 
foreign blood and the remaining 30 per cent are probably descended from Hindu 
and other converts.” In another part of his essay, Mr. Ghaznavi makes some 
observations which seem to point to a larger proportion of local converts than 
the above estimate would indicate. He says : — 

“ Besides the few families of unquestionable foreign extraction there are other families 
in considerable numbers who have an admixture of foreign blood in their veins. There are 
22 distinct villages where most of their families reside.” 

There are more than 2f million Muhammadans in Mymensingh, and nearly 
10,000 villages. The writer seems to be referring only to the Tangail sub- 
division of the district, but even so the Muhammadans residing in twenty-two 
villages can foim but a microscopic proportion of the total Muhammadan 
population. 


* The persons returned as Pathans and Moghals are less than 421,000 and 19,000 respectively. 

The fact that the speech of the Muhammadans differs slightly from that of the Hindus is sometimes 
brought forward as a proof of their foreign origin, but this is really no test. All Muhammadans look on 
Arabic as their sacred language and they interlard their conversation with any Persian or Arabic words they 
can pick up from their Mullahs or from their religious books. The grammar remains Bengali and it is only 
some of the yocablen which are changed. The better educated converts often deliberately abandon their 
native language. The Garpeda Bhuiyas of Balasore furnish an illustration of this. They are descended 
from a Brahman and the females are still so far imbued with Hindu prejudices that they abstain from beef. 
But they have completely given np the use of Or,ya and now speak Hindustani even in the family circle 
t According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1901, page 1127, the population of Arabia is es*im<.’reA 
to be 1,051,000. acea 
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Mr. Ghaznavvs essay was one of a series which I collected from all the 
districts in the Province. The almost unanimous conclusion of all other report- 
ers in Eastern and Northern Bengal was that the great bulk of the Muham- 
madan population is there descended from local converts. Another writer from 
Mymensingh (also a Muhammadan) expresses the opinion that the local 
Muhammadans “ are chiefly descendants of local converts,” and in the report 
from Bogra it is stated that: — 

" I have on many occasions seen Muhammadans whose features are identical with those 
of members of the Koch caste with a decided Mongolian expression.” 


The survival of Hindu names and Hindu superstitions is constantly dwelt 
on in these reports but this subject will be adverted to in more detail further on.* 
303. Tho above reports refer to the general character of the Musalman 
population in most parts of East and North Bengal. There are occasional 
exceptions, e.q. in Chittagong, where there was an old Arab settlement of 
traders and adventurers. f Mr. Allen notices this in his Settlement Report 
where he says that : — 

“The high cheek hones, hook noses and narrow faces of many of the inhabitants of 
Chittagong proclaim their Arab origin. Again the muscular, bull-necked, strong-featured 
aud thick bearded dweller on the chars is a very different creature from the fleshless, feature- 
less, hairless inhabitant of the interior of the district. These differences are racial, the former 
being descendants of soldiers of the Moghal armies while the latter are probably of mixed 
origin.” 


And even in places where the general appearance of the Muhammadans 
most closely resembles that of their Hindu neighbours, there are often cases 
of atavism, where the full eye, Semitic nose, high stature and strong beard show 
unmistakeable traces of foreign blood. It is not contended that even in Bengal 
Proper the ordinary Muhammadans are all of purely Indian descent, but it is 
certain that, of the total number, those who are wholly Indian or in which 
the Indian element greatly preponderates, form by far the largest proportion. 

o04. In this connection it is important to notice the opinion of that able 
_ and close observer, Brian Hodgson. Speaking of 

the Koch tribe he saysj : — 

“ In a word Visva Singh with all the people of condition apostatised to Hinduism ; tho 
country was re-named Bihar ; the people Rajbansi; so that none but the low aud mean of this 
race could longer tolerate the very name of Koch, and most of them being refused a deoent 
status under the Hindu regime, yet infected like their betters, with the disposition to change, 
very wisely adopted Islam in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus the mass of tho Koch 
people became Muhammadans.” 

Buchanan Hamilton, an equally capable judge, was of the same opinion:—- 

“Although the followers of the Koran form the largest proportion of the inhabitants of 
this district (Rangpur), there is little reason to suppose that many of them are intruders. 
They seem in general, from their countenances, to be descendants of the original inhabitants.”^ 

The above extracts refer to the origin of the Muhammadans of North 
Bengal. Dr. Wise has dealt with the subject for Dacca and the neighbouring 
districts, and his remarks are so complete that I may perhaps be pardoned for 
giving a somewhat lengthy extract from them.|| 

“ The enthusiastic soldiers, who, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, spread the 
faith of Islam among the timid races of Bengal, made forcible conversions by the sword, 
and penetrating the dense forests of the Eastern frontier, planted the crescent in the villages 
of S.vlhet. Tradition still preserves the names of Adam Shahid, Shah Jalal Mujarrad, and 
Karfarma Sahib, as three of the most successful of these enthusiasts. 

As early as A.D. 1338 a Muhammadan King ruled over the Eastern districts from 
Sunnar^aon, and for a century and a half that city was the provisional residence of the rulers 


* It is sometimes denied that the prevalence o£ Hindu superstitions is a proof of the Hindu origin of 
-He Decide who believe in them, and it is urged that this may equally well be due to the religious torpor 
™,oihr«t the Muhammadans which prevailed at the beginning of British rule. This might possibly explain 
the farts in places where Muhammadans are in the minority, but it could never do so where they form the 
hTd t of the population. The two religions would doubtless affect each other to some extent, but a strong 
monotheistic religion like that of Islam would never give way before a tolerant, amirphous and polytheistic 
creed lik- that of the Hindus. Moreover.it is the women, who m this country are always the most 
conservatiVe in religious matters, who are chiefly influenced by Hindu ideas, 
t J.A.S B., 1873, Pt. I, page 287 
+ Essays on Indian Subjects, Vol. 1, page, 108. 

! T he Muhamm ad a n s °o£ Eastern Bengal communicated by Mr. Kisley from Dr. Wise s papers to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1891, Pt. Ill, page 28. 
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of Bengal. Although situated on the borders of the Empire, and surrounded by brave and 
aggressive races, Sunndrgaon attracted crowds of holy men, whose mouldeiing tombs stilt mark 
the site of the ancient city. From it was summoned the preceptor, who trained Jalaluddin 
in the doctrines of his intolerant creed, and to its families of Khwand-kars, Eastern Bengal 
looked for its supply of Muhammadan instructors. During the five centuries and a half of 
Muh am madan rule in Eastern Bengal, we only hear of one wholesale persecution of the 
subject Hindus, and that was waged by Jalaluddin, from A.D. 1414 to 1430. The only 
conditions he offered were the Koran, or death ; and it is said that rather than submit to such 
terms, many Hindus fled to Karnrup and the jungles of Assam and Kachhar, but it is 
nevertheless probable that more Muhammadans were added to Islam during these seventeen 
years than in the next three hundred. 

In Muhammadan histories no mention is made of any large Muhammadan immigration 
from Upper India ; and we know that in the reign of Akbar the climate of Bengal was 
considered so uncongenial to the Moghal invaders, that an order to proceed there was 
regarded as a sentence of banishment. The Viceroys and nobles governing Bengal amassed 
wealth rapidly, and returned to spend it in the luxurious places of Delhi and Agra, while 
only a few officers and private soldiers, having married into native families, remained and 
settled in their new homes. White, therefore, each seat of Government, and each Military 
Station, was in early times more or less a centre of missionary agitation, we find another 
agency from across the seas working towards the same ends, uninfluenced by the policy of the 
Delhi Court. On the South-Eastern frontier of Bengal, a hardy and enterprising class of 
Muhammadans have been settled from the earliest historical times ; and long before the first 
European landed at Chittagong, Arab merchants carried on an extensive and lucrative trade 
with its inhabitants, and disseminated their religious ideas among the people. How or when 
the dwellers on the coast became Husalman is unknown, but when Barbosa visited 
Bengal at the beginning of the sixteenth century, he found the inhabitants of the interior, 
Gentiles, subject to the King of Bengal, who was a Moor ; while the seaports were inhabited 
by Moors and Gentiles. He also met with many foreigners, both Arabs, Persians, 
Abyssinians and Indians, and adds, “ Every day many Gentiles turn Moors to obtain the 
favour of the King and Governors.” Caesar Frederick and Vincent Le Blanc, who were in 
Bengal about 1570, also inform us that the island of Sandip was then inhabited by Moors. 
In the sixteenth century, therefore, Chittagong was a centre from which an unceasing 
propagandism was carried on. 

Wherever Muhammadan rule existed, slavery was developed, and during the centuries 
of misrule and oppression, through which Bengal passed, slavery was accepted by the Hindus 
as a refuge for their troubles. Bengal has for its encouragement of slavery always possessed 
an unenviable notoriety, and the Delhi Court obtained, not only its slaves, but also its 
eunuchs, from the villages of Eastern Bengal. The incursions of Assamese and Maghs, 
the famines, pestilences and civil wars impoverished and hardened the people and drove them 
in sheer desperation to sell their children as Musalman slaves. The treatment of these 
slaves was humane, and their position comparatively a good one, as they were allowed 
to marry, and their families, supported by the master, added to the number of Islam. 

Stories of forcible conversion, such as the following, are however narrated by the 
Muhammadans themselves, without any feelings of shame or astonishment. While the 
Muhammadan population was still scattered, it was customary for each householder to hang 
an earthen water-pot (badana) from his thatched roof, as a sign of his religious belief. 
One day a Maulavr, after some years’ absence, went to visit a disciple, who lived in the centre 
of a Hindu village, but could not find the “ badana.” On enquiry he was told that the 
Musalman villager had renounced his faith and joined an outcast tribe. On his return 
to the city, the circumstances being reported to the Nawab. a detachment of troops was 
ordered out, the village surrounded, and every person in it compelled to become Muhammadan. 

Another class of Hindus voluntarily turned Muhammadans, as the only means of 
escaping punishment for murder or adultery, as this step was considered full atonement for 
either crime.* 

In later times this compulsory system was still further extended. The tyrannical 
Murshtd Kuli Khan enforced a law that any Amal, or zamindar, failing to pay the revenue 
that was due, or being unable to make good the loss, should, with his wife and children, be 
compelled to become Muhammadans. Furthermore, it was the common law that any Hindu 
forfeiting his caste by a breach of regulations could only be reinstated by the Muhammadan 
Government, and if it refused to interfere, the delinquent remained an outcast, ultimately 
taking shelter in the ranks of the Faithful.” 


Axtheopometeicae 
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305. But the most convincing testimony is that afforded by the exact 

measurements carried out by Mr. Risley. The 
average Cephalic index (proportion of breadth of 
head to length) of 185 Muhammadans of East 
Bengal is almost identical with that of 67 Chanddls, The nasal index (propor- 
tion of breadth of nose to height) of the Muhammadans was greater than that 
of the Chandals but not very different from that of the Chandals’ half-brothers, 
the Pods, and in any case a broad nose is characteristic of the Dravidian 


* “Bernier ” Vol. 1, 144. ‘‘ Voyages de Le Goowz,” p. 157. 
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rather than of the Aryan and Semitic types. These measurements show 
clearly that the foreign element amongst the Muhammadans of East Bengal is 
very small. The author of the book already referred to has protested stroDgly 
against the manner in which the subjects for measurement were chosen, i.e., 
against the selection of ordinary cultivators and the exclusion of all Muham- 
madans of birth, but his protest seems to be based on a misunderstanding. 
The object of the measurements was to ascertain the affinities of the low class 
Muhammadans of East Bengal who form the great bulk of the Muhammadan 
population of that part of the Province. There is no question as to the foreign 
origin of many of those of the better class ; tiie difference between the coarse 
features and dark complexion of the ordinary villagers and the fair skin, and 
tine features of some of the gentry is apparent to all, and it was precisely for 
this reason that instructions were given to exclude the latter from the 
operations of the Anthropometric survey.* There have been no measurements 
of the Muhammadans of North Bengal, but there seems no reason to doubt that, 
if they could be taken, they would fully confirm the popular view that they are 
for the most part very closely allied to the Rajbansis amongst whom they live 
and whom they closely resemble in feature. 

306. It seems to me that there can be no doubt as to the local origin of 

most of the Muhammadans of East and North 
Estimate op pbopoktion op Bengal. In other parts of the Province also the 

FOREIGN BLOOD AMONGST THE 1 • • * jIJ j jl i Tir i 

Muhammadans of Bengal. ^8HGr3.1 opinion IS tlmt tu6 *0W6r C18.SS6S Ol jVaU.I13.Q1-~ 

madans are recruited mainly from local converts. It 
is impossible to form an exact estimate of the relative strength of the two 
elements, the Indian and the foreign, but it may be said generally that almost the 
whole of the functional groups, such as Jolaha and Dhunia, throughout the Pro- 
vince, the great majority, probably nine-tenths, of the Shekhs in Bengal Proper, 
and a large proportion of them, possibly half, in Bihar are of Indian origin. 
The foreign element must be looked for chiefly in the ranks of the Saiads, 

Pathans and Moghals. Even here there are many 
who are descended from Hindus, and it will be seen 
in the chapter on Caste that high caste converts are 
often allowed to assume these titles and, in some 
cases, to intermarry with those who are really of 
foreign descent. Their number, however, is pos- 
sibly only a small proportion of the total and may 
be neglected. If the above estimates be taken 
as a basis, it would appear that the strength of the 
foreign element amongst the Muhammadans of 
Bengal cannot, at the most, exceed four millions, or 
say, one-sixth of the total number of persons who profess the faith of Islam. 

307. It has already been noted that the affinities of the Muhammadans of 

East Bengal seem to be with the Pods and 
chSpTcomT WflICH C0NYBBT8 Chandals and those of North Bengal with the Raj- 

bansis and Koches. The conclusion is based, not 
only on their striking physical resemblance to their neighbours, but also on the 
fact that the proportion of Hindus of other castes in these parts of the country 
is, and always has been, very small. f The main castes are the R&jbansis 
(including Koches) in North Bengal and the Chandals and other castes of non- 
Aryan origin in East Bengal, so that even if the different groups yielded converts 
in equal proportions, the absolute number of converts from such castes would 
be much greater than from others. But, except in the case of forcible conver- 
sion, it is not likely that the proportions were at all equal. The Musalman 
religion, with its doctrine that all men are equal in the sight of God, must 
necessarily have presented far greater attractions to the Chandals and Koches, 
who were regarded as outcastes by the Hindus, than to the Brahmans, Baidyas, 

* It would be most interesting if a second series of measurements could be taken for the better classes 
of Muhammadans. Nothing would more clearly bring out the difference between their origin and that of 
thair co-religionists of lower rank. 

f The Koches are generally supposed to have spread in any numbers only as far westwards as the 
Mahananda which runs through the Purnea district East of that river, where the bulk of the population 
is Koch, no less than two-thirds of the population are Muhammadans, while to ihe west of it where 
the Koch element is weak, less than one-third of the population was returned under this religion. This too 
in spite of the fact that the old Muhammadan capital in Purnea lay in the centre of the latter tract, 

Y 


Back. 

Numbeb. 

Saiad 

236,468 

Pathan 

423,740 

Moghal 

18,678 

One-tenth of Shekhs 

1,962,722 

in Bengal Proper. 
Half of ditto in rest 

1,092,976 
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and Kayasths, who in the Hindu caste system enjoy a position far above their 
fellows. The convert to Islam could not of course expect to rank with the 
higher classes of Muhammadans, but he would escape from the degradation which 
Hinduism imposes on him ; he would no longer be scorned as a social leper ; 
the mosque would be open to him ; the Mullah would perform his religious 
ceremonies, and, when he died, he would be accorded a decent burial. The 
experience of the Christian missionaries in Bengal at the present day points 
to the same conclusion. Converts from the higher Hindu castes are rare, and 
it is amongst the non-Aryan tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and North 
Bengal, and amongst the Chandals of Backergunge, that the greatest success 
is met with. 

It is not contended that the higher castes did not contribute their quota, but 
it was undoubtedly a comparatively small one,* * * § and obtained usually by force or 
accident, rather than by a voluntary adhesion to the tenets of the Koran. This 
seems clearly indicated by the history of Muhammadan families of known Hindu 
origin. The Piralis, for example, became Muhammadans because they were out- 
casted on account of having been forced to taste (or smell) forbidden food cooked 
by a Muhammadan, and they still retain many Hindu beliefs and customs. f The 
Rajas of Kharagpur were originally Khetauris, and only became Muhammadans 
because, after being defeated by one of Akbar’s generals, the acceptance of Islam 
was made a condition of being allowed to retain the family estates. J The pre- 
sent Raja of Parsouni in Darbhanga is descended from Raja Purdil Singh, who 
rebelled against the Emperor and became a Muhammadan by way of expiation. § 
The family of Asad Ali Khan, of Baranthan in Chittagong, is by origin a branch 
of the Srijukta family of Naopara. Their ancestor, Syam Rai Chaudhuri, was 
deprived of his caste by being forced to smell beef and was fain to become a 
Muhammadan. Jadu, the son of Rajd Kans, the only Hindu king of Bengal, 
embraced the Muhammadan religion in order to be allowed to succeed his father. 
In Backergunge many Hindus became Musalmans after the Maghs had passed 
through their houses and so caused them to be outcasted.|| 

308. This leads to the question how far the conversion of Hindus generally 

was voluntary and how far it was due to force. The 

ethod8 of conversion. Moghals were as a rule, tolerant in religious matters, 

but the Afghans who preceded them were often very fanatical. It does not 
appear, however, that the Afghan rulers of Bengal often used force to propagate 
their faith, and the only organised persecution of the Hindus is that of 
Jalaluddfn, mentioned by Dr. Wise, who is said to have offered the Koran or 
death, and who must have effected wholesale conversions.^! But although there 
was no general attack on the Hindu religion, there are numerous traditions 
of conversions on a large scale by enthusiastic freelances, such as the renowned 
Shah Jalal of Sylhet. In Mandaran thana in the Arambagh subdivision of 
Hoogbly, where the Muhammadan population preponderates over the Hindu, 
there is a tradition that Muhammad Ismail Shah Gh&zi defeated the local 
Raja and forcibly converted the people to Islam. These traditions are not con- 
firmed by history, but history tells us very little of what went on in Bengal 
during the reigns of the independent kings, and, when even the names of some 
of them are known to us only from the inscriptionsion their coins, while there 
is no record whatever of many of the local satraps, it is not to be expected 


* It will be seen, moreover, farther on, that the converts from the higher castes do not usually assume 
the designation of Shekh. 

1" Some only of the Piralis are Muhammadans. Others have succeeded to a certain extent in recover- 
ing their original caste and have remained Hindus. They are named after Pir Ah the dewan of Khan Jahan 
Ali or KhaDja Ali who ruled in the south of Jessore about four centuries ago. Pir Ali, whose proper 
name Vf as Muhammad Tahir, ^ was a Brahman apostate, and. like all renegades, he probably proved a 
worse persecutor of his original faith than others who were Muhammadans by birth. Very little is- 
known of Pir Ali, but a good deal of information regarding his master will be found in Sir James 
Westland’s ‘Jessore,’ pages 11 to 22. 

t Statistical Account of Monghyr, page 179. 

§ It would be interesting to carry this enquiry further and to trace the cause of conversion in other 
families of known Hindu origin, such as the Dewan families of Pargma Sarail in Tippers, and of Haibat- 
nagar and Jangalbari in Mymensingh. who were formerly Brahmans, the Pathans of Majhouli in Darbhanga, 
who sprang from the family of the Baja of ISarhan, etc. Amongst early Brahman converts may be men- 
tioned Murshid Kcl: Khan and the dreaded iconoclast, Eala. Pahar. 

|i Beveridge’s History of Backergunge, page 340. 

IF Hr. Wise, as we have seen, conjectures that there were more converts to Islam during the seventeen 
years of this crusade than in the next three hundred. 
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that, even if forcible conversions were common, there would be any written 
account of them. There must doubtless, here and there, have been ruthless 
fanatics like the notorious Tippu Sahib of more recent times, who forcibly 
circumcised many of his Hindu subjects and perpetrated many acts of the 
grossest oppression, and the fact that Muhammadan mosques were often con- 
structed of stones taken from Hindu temples, clearly shows that, at some 
times and in some places, the Hindus were subjected to persecution at the hands 
of their Musalman conquerors. Several cases in which persons belonging to 
the higher castes were forced to become Muhammadans have been quoted above, 
and these are doubtless tvpical of many others. We read, for instance, in the 
accounts of Chaitauya’s life, that two of his leading disciples were Brahmans 
who had been compelled to embrace the faith of Islam. 

In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion were by no 
means rare, it seems probable that very many of the ancestors of the Bengal 
Muhammadans voluntarily gave in their adhesion to Islam. The advantages 
which that religion offered to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus, have 
already been pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious Pirs 
and Fakirs who devoted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There 
were special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan supre- 
macy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the days when 
Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, the people of Bengal 
were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and when Bakhtyar Khilji conquered 
Bihar and massacred the Buddhist monks assembled at Odontapuri, the common 
people, who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and teachers, were 
easily attracted from their old form of belief, some to Hinduism and others to 
the creed of Muhammad.* The higher castes probably found their way back 
to Hinduism, while the non-Aryan tribes who had, in all probability, never 
been Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Islam. 

309. The dislike which educated Muhammadans have for the theory that 
most of the local converts in Eastern and Northern Bengal are of Chandal and 
Koch origin seems to be due to the influence of Hindu ideas regarding social 
status, according to which these tribes occupy a very degraded position. 
This, however, is merely due to the fact that they are of known non- Aryan 
origin. If, instead of the British, the Hindus had succeeded the Moghals as 
the paramount power in India, and the Muhammadan faith had gradually grown 
weak and its votaries had attorned to Hinduism, the Moghals and Pathans would 
have been given much the same rank as that now accorded to the Chandals 
and Koches. These tribes were formerly dominant, and it is only because they 
have lost their political supremacy and have fallen under the yoke of the 
Brahmans, that they have sunk to their present low position.t In the days of 
their supremacy they were accorded Kshattriya rank, and it is certain that, if 
they had maintained their independence, they would no more have been regarded 
as low castes to-day, than are the descendants of the Moghal conquerors of Delhi. 
They are in fact allied by race to the Moghals, but while they entered India 
from the north-east, the latter did so from the north-west, and came earlier 
under the influence of the greatest proselytising religion, next to Buddhism, that 
Asia has yet seen. The Moghals are converts, j ust as much as are the Chandals. 
It is only a question of time and place. The Christian religion prides itself as 
much on converts from one race as on those from another, and except for 
the influence of Hindu ideas it is not clear why the Muhammadans should not 
do so too. 

* As noted elsewhere, the Pods and Chandals were probably the dominant tribes in the kingdom of 
Faundra, Vardhana and to this day traces of the Buddhist faith can still be found in the working religion of 
the Cods. Amongst the Koches also, traces of Buddhist influence still survived when Ralph Fitch visited 
the eountry in the 16th century (J. A. S. B. 1873, part I, page 240). 

t The present depressed condition of these castes is due to political reasons. There is nothing inherent- 
ly low in them, and at one time they enjoyed a considerable amount of eivilis tion. Speaking of the Bhars, 
wbo once ruled on the north bank of the Ganges from Monghyr to Ondh, and whose skill is evidenced by 
the remains of numerous embankments, tanks and forts, Sherring points out that they were not by any means 
a barbarous race. He adds The more I investigate the matter, the stronger do my convictions become that 
the Hindus have learnt much from the aboriginal races, but that, in the course of ages, these races have 
been so completely subdued, and treated with such extreme rigour and scorn, that in the present co Edition 
of abject debasement in which we find them, we have no adequate means of judging of their origiDalgenius 
and power. “ [Hindu Tribes and Castes,” Vol. I, page 363.] The Bhars have for the most part disappeared 
owinv to absorption into other social groups (e.g. the Pasi?). Those still known by the old tribal name 
occupy a very degraded position and are frequently swineherds like the Kaoras. 

v 2 
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310. We have already seen that the Muhammadans are increasing more 
Explanation OF efiatively rapidly than the Hindus, and the question arises as 

sapid gbowth of Muhammadan to the reasons why this should be so. I have made 
population. particular enquiries as to the number of conver- 

sions at the present day and the general opinion is that it is not very great.* 
Occasionally an eloquent Mullah obtains a few genuine converts but, as a 
rule, the persons who cross over from the one religion to the other do so for 
material, and not for religious, reasons, e.g ., a Muhammadan takes a Hindu widow 
as his second wife, or a Hindu widow is detected in an intrigue with a Muham- 
madan and, being outcasted, is fain to seek an asylum in the ranks of Islam, or a 
Hindu falls in love with a Muhammadan girl and has to adopt her religion before 
he can marry her. There are no doubt occasional instances of a genuine 
change of faith, but these form only a small minority. I have endeavoured 
to collect information regarding recent cases of conversion and the causes 
which are assigned for them, and the result is given in Appendix II. The 
most noticeable feature disclosed by the various reports is the very small 
number of such cases which have come to notice and, unless the information 
received is very defective, it is clear that the main explanation of the relatively 
more rapid growth of the Muhammadan population must be its greater 
fecundity. One great reason for this is that the Muhammadan widow re-marries 
more readily than her Hindu sister. The higher Hindu castes throughout the 
Province, and in Bengal Proper most of the other castes also, forbid their widows 
to marry a second time. The statistics of age and civil condition show that 
of every 100 Hindu women between the ages of 15 and 40, more than 16 
are widows, whereas amongst the Musaimans the number is only I2.f There 
is also less inequality in the ages of husband and wife than is often the case 
amongst Hindus. The Muhammadan again has a more nutritious dietary 
than the Hindu and his fecundity is proportionately increased. Moreover, in 
Eastern Bengal at least, he is usually better off. The Hindu has scruples 
about leaving his home, and will rather stay on there and suffer some privation, 
owing to his holdiug being too small to meet the needs of a growing family, 
rather than move elsewhere. The Muhammadan has no such prejudices and 
it is he -who occupies the chars of the great rivers of East Bengal and extracts 
bounteous crops from the fertile alluvial soil. Even in India, the growth of 
the population is regulated to a great extent by the material condition of the 
people, and there can be no doubt that the comparatively rapid increase of the 
Muhammadans is in part attributable to their being as a class in better circum- 
stances than their Hindu neighbours, 

311. In Bihar a converted Hindu of the Brahman or Kayasth castes is 

usually allowed to call himself Shekh and to asso- 
ciate and intermarry with genuine Shekh s. A 
Babhan or Rajput in the same circumstances, 

becomes a Pathan, but the lower castes have to content themselves with the 
title Nau-Muslim and it is only after the lapse of some years that they are 
gradually recognised as Shekh. In Mymensingh high caste converts are given 
the title of Khan and call themselves Pathans. 

Amongst the earlier converts, and especially in the functional groups, Hindu 
names and titles are still very common. Names such as Kdli Shekh, Kdlachand 
Shekh, Braja Shekh or Gopai Mandal are constantly met with. When a 
Mullah effects a conversion at the present day, he usually gives the neophyte 
a new name, but it is often chosen in such a way as to give some indication 
of the old one ; Rajani for example becomes Ridz-uddin. This reminds one 
of the way in which a Muhammadan of low social position gradually assumes 
a more high sounding designation as he rises in life, which has given rise 
to the saying — 

“ Age thdke Ulla Tulla Sheshe hay Uddin, 

Taler Mamud upare jay Kapdl phere JaddinP 

* There are a few exceptions. The reporters from Midnapore, Champaran and Monghyr are of opinion 
that considerable progress is being made. 1 

f It is not only that the actual proportion of widows is greater amongst the Hindus, bnt also that when 
a widow has an intrigue and becomes pregnant, if a Hindu, she generally commits abortion; whereas 
. she is a Muhammadan, she welcomes the prospect of a child as an inducement to her paramour to tafca 
into his zenana. er 
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The saying can best be illustrated by the successive changes of name 
of a hypothetical Meher Ullah, who becomes first Meheruddin, then Meheruddin 
Muhammad and then Muhammad Meheruddin. He will probably at this sta»e 
prefix Munshi, then add Ahmad, and finally blossom into Maulavi Muhammad 
Meheruddin Ahmad. In North Bengal a well-to-do Nasya calls himself Sark&r, 
and if he continues to prosper, he becomes in turn Paramanik, Chaudhuri and 
Munshi, and eventually, if his circumstances are sufficiently good, he assumes 
the title of Maulavi. 

312. The two main sects of Muhammadans are of course the Sunnis and 

,, „ the Shiahs. The former accept the authority of all 

Muhammadan Sects. ., » , F , 

the successors of Muhammad, whereas the Shiahs 
look upon the first three, AbuBakr, Omar, and Osman, as interlopers, and regard 
Ali, Muhammad’s son-in-law, as the first true Khalifa. They also greatly rever- 
ence his martyred sons, Hasan and Husain. Sect was not returned at the 
Census, but it is known that, with the exception of those of Moglial origin, the 
great majority of Bengal Muhammadans consider themselves Sunnis, although 
at the same time they exalt Hasan and Husain and observe the Ramzan as 
strictly as the Shiahs. The religious writings of the Sunnis consist not 
only of the Koran, but also of the Hadis or traditional sayings of Muhammad 
not embodied in the Koran. These are in themselves hard to understand, but 
there are four recognized glossographers, and the followers of their commen- 
taries are called after them, being known respectively as H&nafi, Shafai, 
Maliki and Hambali. The difference between these sects is very slight, but 
the main characteristic of the Hanafis, which is practically the only one 
known in Bengal, is that the traditions are freely interpreted in the light of 
analogical reasoning, whereas the others take their stand against any 
modification of the actual words of Muhammad. Some, who interpret the 
traditions for themselves, without following any particular Imam, call them- 
selves Ahli Hadfs, ‘ people of the tradition,’ or Grhair Mukallid, ‘those who 
do not wear the collar ’ (of any Imdm). 

313. In the 17th century a new sect of Muhammadan purists arose in 

Arabia who rejected the glosses of the Imdrns and 
The Wahabbi movement— denied the authority of the Sultan, made eompara- 
Mitan 1 . 1 1 ™ AH AND CDHU tively light of the authority of Muhammad, forbade 

the offering of prayers to any prophet or saint, and 
insisted on the necessity for waging war against all infidels. They were called 
Wahabbis after their founder, Muhammad Wahab of Nejd. Their doctrines 
were introduced into India by Saiad Ahmad Shah of Kai Bareilli, who pro- 
claimed a jihad or holy war against the Sikhs in 1826, and founded the colony 
of fanatics on the North-West frontier. Saiad Ahmad and his disciple, Maulavi 
Muhammad Ismail, gained many converts who, in this Province, made Patna 
their head-quarters, whence they sent out emissaries to propagate their 
doctrines all over Bengal and Bihar. 

Before noticing them, however, we may refer to a movement, similar but 
independent, in East Bengal which was originated by Haji Shariat Ullah, the 
son of a Joldha of Faridpur, who returned about 1820A. I). from Mecca, 
where he had been a disciple of the Wtihabbis, and disseminated the teachings 
of that sect in Faridpur and Dacca.* Amongst other things he prohibited the 
performance of Hindu rites and the joining in Hindu religious ceremonies, 
the preparation of Tasias (models of the tomb of Hasan and Husain) and the 
praying to pirs (saints) and prophets. He also held that India was Ddru-l-harb 
ithe mansion of warj, where the observance of the Friday prayers is unlawful 
and the waging of war against infidels is a religious necessity. f He gained 
many followers, chiefly amongst the lowest classes. His son Dudhu 
Miyan, who succeeded him, was even more successful and acquired a 


* This note, so far as it refers to religious movements in East Bengal, is based mainly on Dr. Wise s 
posthumous paper on “The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal,” contributed by Mr. Risley to the J. A. S. B. 
for 1894. The few modifications that I have made are the outcome of further enquiries made on the 
basis of what Dr. Wise wrote. Isolated efforts of Muhammadan Maulavis to combat Hindu superstitions 
are constantly coming to notice. They may meet with success for a time, but the leanings to Hindu 
superstitions and symbolism are so deeprooted in the hearts of low caste converts from Hinduism that, 
when die movement lias spent itself, they frequently relapse aud revive their old idolatrous practices. 

f The modern followers of tfa.is sect deny that they hold India to be Daru-l-harb, but it is 
impossible to say if this is really the case. 
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paramount influence amongst the Muhammadan cultivators and craftsmen of 
Dacca, Backergunge, Faridpur, Noakhali and Pabna. He partitioned the 
country into circles and appointed an agent to each to keep his sect together. 
He endeavoured to force all Muhammadans to join him, and made a deter- 
mined stand against the levy of illegal cesses by landlords, and especially 
against contributions to the idol of Durgd. He made himself notorious for his 
high-handed proceedings, was repeatedly charged with criminal offences and, 
on one occasion at least, was convicted. He died in 1860. 

314. Concurrently with this movement other reformers were spreading the 
, doctrines of the Patna School, the most successful 

Kabamat li. of whom was Maulana Kara mat Mi of Jaunpur. He 

made two important modifications in the tenets of his leaders. In the first 
place he did not altogether reject the glosses on the Hadis. He recognised 
that there were imperfections and contradictions, but he held that they were 
not sufficient to justify the formation of a new sect. Consequently he and his 
followers are generally regarded as belonging to the Hanafi sect. Secondly, in his 
later years at least, he*declared that India under English rule was not Ddru-l- 
harb , and consequently that infidels are not here a legitimate object of attack 
and the Friday prayers are lawful. He strongly denounced the various 
Hindu superstitions common amongst the people, and especially the offering of 
Shirnis or cakes to the spirits of ancestors on the Shab-i-bardt. He also prohibited 
the use of music and the preparation of Tdzias. On the other hand, he held 
that holy pirs possessed a limited power of intercession with God and encour- 
aged the making of offerings at their tombs. Karamat A'li died in 1874. 
His mission was ably carried on by his son Hafiz Ahmad, who preached all over 
East and North Bengal and died only about three years ago. There are 
numerous other preachers of the same doctrines, of whom Shall Abu Bakr, of 
Furfura in the Hooghly district, is one of the most famous. The Hazrat 
of Banaudhia in Murshidabad is also well known; but he owes his influence less 
to his intellectual qualifications than to his reputation as a saint endowed with 
miraculous powers. 

3 1 5. These two reformed sects are collectively known as Farazi,* ‘ followers 

of the law,’ Namaz Hafiz, ‘ one who remembers his 

Sect i,omenclatcre. prayers,’ Hidayati , 1 guides to salvation,’ or Shara, 

* followers of the precepts of Muhammad ’ as distinguished from the Sabiki, ‘ old,’ 
Berabi ‘ without a guide,’ Bedaiyati or Beshdra, by which terms the unreformed 
Muhammadans are generally known. The distinctive name of the followers of 
Karamat Ali and his successors is Ta’aiyuni, ‘ those who appoint,’ from their 
practice of appointing from their number a leader who decides religious 
questions and takes the place of a Kazi, thereby making the observance of the 
Friday prayers lawful. The followers of Dudhu Miy&n are called Wahabbis by 
the Ta’aiyunis, but the name is held in bad odour, and they themselves prefer 
the appellations of Muhammadi, Ahli-hadi's or Rafi-yadain, the last name being 
given with reference to their practice of raising their hands to their ears 
when praying, whereas the ordinary Sunnis fold their arms in front and the 
Shiahs allow them to hang down.f They are also sometimes called Amini, 
because they pronounce Amen in a loud voice like the Shafai sect, and not in 
an undertone like the followers of Abu Hanif a. La-Mazhabi, 1 no doctrine,’ is 
another designation given them, because they reject all doctrines except those 
contained in the Koran. 

3f6. Since Dudhu Miydn’s death his sect has been gradually dwindling in 

numbers, and at the present time the followers of 
PBEsuyr supremacy or Kara- Karamat Ali greatly outnumber them all over 
MAr li 3 sect. Eastern Bengal. In Khulna it is estimated that only 

1 per cent of the Muhammadans are of the Rafi-yadain persuasion, and it is 
only in Faridpur and Bogra that this sect still holds its own. Dudhu Miyan’s 
son, Saijuddin Khan Bahadur, still has great influence in Faridpur, especially 
amongst the cultivators and Jolakas in the south of the district. In Bogra the 
number of this sect is said to be small, but growing. It is reported from that 


* This term is sometimes said to bo applicable more particularly to Dudhu Miyan’s party, 
t The sects, other than that of Dudhu Miyan, ate sometimes known collectively as the ‘Adam rafa ’ or 
those who do not raise their hands. 
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district that they are not very well affected towards Government, and that 
every family sets aside a handful of rice daily for religious objects. This is 
collected by the local head of the community, and it is suspected that the 
proceeds are used for promoting a Jihdd. 

317. Owing, it may be, to the Wahabbi trials, the reformers in Bihar have 

p not hitherto gained the success achieved in Bengal, 

efobmebs i> ihab. the present time considerable activity is 

being shown by the leaders of the Ahl-i-Hadis, as the modern representatives 
of the "W ah&bbis prefer to style themselves. Patna seems to be still the head- 
quarters of the sect, but unfortunately I am without information regarding 
that district. In the other districts of South Bihar the number of its adherents 
is still very small. In Gaya it is reported that the only Wahabbis are police- 
men from Patna. The movement in North Bihar was inaugurated by Maulavi 
Nazir Husain, a native of Monghyr now resident in Delhi, and others. The 
tenets of the sect appear to be intermediate between those of the two brancties of 
the reformed church in Bengal Proper. As regards the question whether India is 
Ddru-l-harb or Ddru-l-Isldm opinion appears to be divided, but Friday prayers 
are enjoined. The hands are raised in prayer, and the ‘Amen’ is pronounced 
in a loud voice. The use of music, the celebration of the Muharram festival, the 
offering of the sMrni to the manes of ancestors, and the veneration of pits are 
strictly forbidden.* In Muzaffarpur the movement at first gained ground rapid- 
ly but at present it is making slow progress. In Darbhanga and Champaran it 
is still spreading, but in the latter district it is estimated that the total number 
of its adherents is still less than a thousand. In Saran the amount of success 
hitherto achieved is very small. In the Sonthal Parganas the reformed 
doctrines are being energetically propagated amongst the local Muhammadans* 
and with a considerable amount of success. In all cases, it is the Ajlaf or 
lower class of Muhammadans who are most attracted by the preaching of the 
reformers ; the better classes generally hold aloof. 

318. The propagation of these new doctrines frequently leads to much ill- 

feeling between the adherents of the different sects, 
Disputes between bival sects. an( j ^ iere j s often danger of a breach of the peace. 

It is reported from Champaran that the disputes between the Mukallids and 
Gbair Mukallids would more than once have ended in bloodshed but for 
fear of the law, while in Faridpur it was thought necessary a few years ago 
to direct a preacher of Karamat Ali’s persuasion to leave the neighbourhood 
of Sibchar, the head-quarters of the Dudhu Miyin sect, in order to prevent 
a breach of the peace between the two parties. In the Nilphamari Sub- 
division a Maulavi from Peshawar was sentenced to imprisonment a few years 
ago for abetting a riot with the object of preventing the carrying of Tazias in 
the celebration of the Moharram. As an illustration of the way in which these 
religious discussions are carried on I give below an extract from a report 
received from the Magistrate of Bogra : — 

A sort of Babaj (religious controversy) took place recently at Jamalganj between the 
H&nafis and the Rafi-yadains which ended with the use of most filthy language by both 
parties. Since then each party is trying to outbid the other. Two Madrasas have been' 
started in the locality, one by the Hanafis and the other by the Rafi-yadains. In November 
last a Muhammadan reformer, Munshi Meherulla of Jessore,. was invited by the Hanafis to 
deliver lectures on the superiority of the Muhammadan religion in general, and more especially 
on that of the Hanafi doctrine. The feeling of the two sections had by that time grown so 
hitter that they both applied to me for protection. The Munshi, however, delivered excellent 
lectures on the necessity for reform of the Musalman community and gave offence to 
none. Now and then he threw a word at the Hindus telling them that the Muhammadan 
religion does not inculcate the duty of making war for the spread of religion or of killing 
the Kaffir if he would not accept “ the true faith.” I mention this as it indicates that the 
present reformers of the community are actuated by a conciliatory spirit. 

319. The unreformed Muhammadans of the lower and uneduoated classes 

are deeply infected with Hindu superstitions, and 
Ukbefobmed Muhammadans. -their knowledge of the faith they profess seldom 

extends beyond the three cardinal doctrines of the Unity of God, the Mission of 
Muhammad, and the truth of the Koran, and they have a very faint idea of 

* The veneration of Pirs and also of Muhammad himself is denounced as shirk, i.e., as asm mug to 
them a partnership with the Deity, or powers which belong to God alone. 
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the differences between their religion and that of the Hindus. Sometimes 
they believe that they are descended frtVn Abel (Habil) while the Hindus owe 
their origin to Cain (Kabil). Kabil they say killed Habil and dug a grave 
for him with a crow’s beak.* \ 

320. Before the recent crusade against idolatry it was the regular practice 

of low class Muhammadans to join inthe Durga Puja 
Hindu Superstitions. and 0 th er Hindu religious festivals, and although 

they have been purged of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular 
they are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for weddings 
are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; bamboos are not cut, nor 
the building of new houses commenced, on certain days of the week, and 
journeys are often undertaken only after referring to the Hindu Almanac to see 
if the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent Sitala and Rakshya 
Kali are worshipped. Dharmaraj, Manasa and Bishahari are also venerated 
by many ignorant Muhammadans. f Sasthi is worshipped when a child is born. 
Even now in some parts of Bengal they observe the Durga Puja and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihar they join in the worship of 
the Sun, and when a child is born they light a fire and place cactus and a sword 
at the door to prevent the demon Jawan from entering and killing the infant. 
At marriage the bridegroom often follows the Hindu practice of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vermilion. J In the Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are 
often seen to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyan&th and, as they may 
not enter the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offerings 
are made to the Grramya devata before sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and 
exorcism is resorted to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings 
*>f black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a plantain 
leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but they die hard, and 
amulets containing a text from the Koran are commonly worn, even by the 
Mullahs who inveigh against these survivals of Hindu beliefs. 

321. Apart from Hindu superstitions there are certain forms of worship 

common amongst Muhammadans which are not 
A^uiiw. of ,.iib. based on the Koran. The most common of these 

is the adoration of departed Pirs. It should be explained that the priesthood 
of Islam is two-fold. The law and the dogmas are expounded by the Mullah 
or learned teacher ; the spiritual submission to, and communion with, the deity 
is inculcated by the Pir or spiritual guide. There are four famous Pirs who are 
universally revered throughout the Muslim world, and all subsequent Pirs 
„ have belonged to one or other of their spiritual 

( 2 ) abuIshak'shami OF Chisht. systems.^ They trace back their line of spiritual 

(3) Mohiudin Naksh-band. guides in an unbroken series to the Prophet, who 

(4) Abdul Kamb Sohab-Wabdi. . ig styled the fountain head of all Pirs. With 

the exception of the Ahl-i-Hadis or Wah&bbis, almost all Muhammadans of the 
Sunni sect go through the ceremony of initiation by a Pir. The disciple or 
Murid [| places his hands in the hands of the spiritual guide and declares his 
belief in the Muhammadan creed, the unity of God, the mission of the Prophet, 
the truth of the Koran, the existence of angels and the day of resurrection; he 
then promises to live a virtuous life and to abstain from sin ; he calls on the 
guide and his spiritual predecessors up to the Prophet to witness his declaration, 

* There are some verses which, give expression to this belief, but I have been able to obtain only the 
first two lines 

, Hdbiler pharjjan jard. 

Islam haila tard. 


It may be interesting to mention here that some of the Bunas of Nadia and Jessore believe that 
Balaium and Allah are identical. 

They say : Mulch Malckah, Dil Koran. 

Harer upar Cham 
Tdite beleche Salaram. 

f Goats are often made over to Hindus who perform the sacrifice on their behalf. 

, t Sometimes sandalwood paste is used instead of vermilion. 

§ As with the Bishops of the Christian Church there is a regular system of ordination, and every 
Pir traces his spiritual descent from the Prophet himself through one or other of the four great Pir? 
mentioned above. There seems to be but little difference in the cults originating with these Pirs, except 
the followers of Abu Ishak of Chisht make ose of music and singing and keep the image of their spiritual 
guide before the mind’s eye. These practices are forbidden by the others. 

H The reformed sects object to the words Pir and Murid, and replace them by TJstad and Shagird 
which do not connote the same degree of submission on the part of the disciple. 6 
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and concludes by affirming that he has become a member of the particular 
spiritual communion to which his Pir belongs. The disciple must thenceforth 
think of his Pir and of the vows he has made at least once daily, and ho 
is visited at intervals by the latter who comes to rekindle his zeal. 

Sometimes Pirs of exceptional sanctity are credited with supernatural 
powers. Asgar Ali Shah in Muzaffarpur has this reputation, and many persons, 
Hindus as well as Muhammadans, the educated as well as the ignorant, when 
afflicted with illness or other calamities, wait upon him for relief. His suppliants 
offer him money and food, but he seldom accepts their presents. He spends 
most of his time in a state of abstraction. 

When a holy Pir departs from this life, he is popularly believed to be still 
present in spirit and to offer his daily prayers at Mecca or Medina, and his 
dargah or tomb becomes a place of pilgrimage to which persons resort for the 
cure of disease, or the exorcism of evil spirits, or to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, or success in pending litiga- 
tion.* The educated stoutly deny that Pirs are worshipped, and say that they 
are merely asked to intercede with God, but amongst the lower classes it is 
very doubtful if this distinction is clearly recognised, even if it actually exists. 

322. Of Indian Pirs the greatest is perhaps Hazrat Moinuddin Chisti, 

who was born in Persia in 1140 A.D. and came to 
Notes ok some famous ies. India under the orders of the Prophet, who appear- 
ed to him and told him to spread the faith in this country. He died at Ajmir 
in 1234 and his dargah there is visited by pilgrims from all parts of India. 
According to Ferishta, Akbar himself often visited this shrine on foot. The 
late Raja of Tikari, Ran Bahadur Singh (a Hindu), paid it annual visits and 
made valuable offerings. He firmly believed that the Tikari Raj was a 
gift to his family from this Pir, and that it was by his favour that he won 
his law-suits, a faith which was once severely shaken when the decision in 
an important case was given against him. In Bengal, almost every district has 
its dargah , where vows are registered and offerings made, by Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans, in the hope of gaining some material benefit, or of being cured 
from disease. The offerings usually consist of sweetmeats, but sometimes clay 
figures of horses are given and, on special occasions, goats and fowls are sacri- 
ficed.! These offerings are usually the perquisite of the Mujdwir , or custodian 
of the tomb, 'who is generally a fakir. A few of the more famous of these 
Pirs are noted below : 

(1) Machandali Saif. Tomb near Ganga Sagar in the 24-Parganas. 
There is a story that one day a barber was shaving this saint when he suddenly 
disappeared. He returned shortly afterwards dripping with perspiration, and 
on being questioned explained that a ship had run aground, and as the crew- 
had appealed to him, he had gone to pull it into deep water. The barber 
laughed incredulously, whereupon he and all his family died forthwith. 

(2) Khan Jahan Ali. Dargah at Rambijoypur in the Bagirhat subdivision 
of Khulna. Miraculous cures are said to be effected at his tomb, and there is a 
special yearly festival when people come to make offerings. Khan Jahan is 
mentioned in Sir James Westland’s Account of Jessore as a great local magnate, 
but the account there given of him does not indicate that during his lifetime he 
possessed any specially large stock of sanctity. According to tradition he 
became pious in his old age and entered his tomb, while still alive, to escape 
from a punitive force sent against him by Jahangir. 

(3) Shdh Sult&n. Dargah at Mahasthan in Bogra. The story goes that a 
fakir appeared before Parasuram, the last Hindu king of Mahasthan, riding 
upon a fish. He prayed for a piece of land large enough for him to spread a 
mat, on which to sit and pray. The king granted his request, whereupon the 


* k propos of this adoration of Firs and the wonderful acts attributed to them, there is a Persian 
proverb, ^'iho Pits don’t fly; their disciples make them fly." 
f Mr. O’Malley writing of the Gaya darguhs says 

The tombs of these Pirs are visited in great numbers by the pious ; sweetmeats are offered, passages 
of the -Koran recited and some offering, sm-h as a sheet for the tomb, is made. Sometimes to the sound 
of music halkal takes place, ie., one of the audience becomes suddenly inspired and professes to have 
been transported to the presence of God or of the Fir. He becomes ecstatic and loudly ones “ Hakk hai. ’ 
Shaking his body and head he rises to his feet and dances fantastically. The whole assembly rises in 
his honour the fanatic repeats his cry, and when exhausted sits down. '1 ho audience sits down with him 
and waits till the divine afflatus inspires someone else. 
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mat began to grow miraculously, and gradually spread over the greater part 
of the kingdom. He eventually dethroned Parasurdm and established a 
Muhammadan kingdom. Parasuram’s daughter drowned herself in the Kard- 
toya to escape being married to the fakir, who was now known as Shah Sultan, 
and the place where she did so is still called Siladebi’s Ghat in remembrance 
of her. A fair is held at the Dargah every year and is attended by large 
numbers both of Hindus and of Muhammadans. To the Hindus, however, 
a dip in the sacred river at Siladebi’s Ghat seems to be the chief attraction. 

(•i) Pir Badar of Chittagong is the guardian saint of sailors. He is 
invoked by the boating classes, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, when they start 
on a journey by sea or river as follows : — 

Amara Achhi polapan. 

Gaji aehhe nikkaman. 

Shire Granga dariya. Panch Pir 

Badar Badar Badar. 

AYhich may be translated thus : — 

11 We are but children, the Ghazi is our protector, the Ganges river is on 
our head. Oh Five Saints, Oh Badar, Badar, Badar.” This Pir, who is said to 
have arrived at Chittagong floating upon a stone slab, is mentioned by Dr. Wise, 
according to whom he is no other than one Badruddin, who was for many 
years a resident of Chittagong, died in 1440, and was buried in the Chhota 
Dargah of Bihar. The local story of his arrival is that Chittagong was at 
the time the abode of fairies and hobgoblins, and that no one could live 
there. The saint begged a space for his lamp. This was granted and when 
he lit it, its magic power was so great that the spirits were frightened away. 
An old Portuguese resident of Chittagong who died recently used to aver that 
the saint was a Portuguese sailor, the only survivor from a shipwreck, who 
floated ashore on a raft and became a Muhammadan. There is a hillock in 
front of the Commissioner’s house which is reputed to be the place where Pir 
Badar lit his lamp, and here candles are burnt nightly, the cost being met by 
contributions from Hindus, and even Feringis, as well as from Muhammadans.* 

(5) Shah Ahmad Gaisu Daraz. Dargah at Kharampur near Akhaura in 
Tippera. He fought on the side of Shah Jalal (whose shrine is in Sylhet town) 
against Gaur Gobind, the Hindu king of Sylhet, and was killed in the battle. 
His severed head and one of his wooden shoes were found by a Kaibartta, who 
was fishing in the river and, to the latter’s great astonishment, the head began 
to speak. The Kaibartta embraced the Muhammadan faith and erected a 
tomb to the saint, of which his descendants are still the Khddims or custodians. 
A former Maharajd of Hill Tippera (a Hindu) made a grant of rent-free land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and offerings of cattle, money and sweetmeats 
are constantly made there by all classes of people. Many miraculous cures are 
said to have resulted from the appeals made to this holy man. 

(6) Khwaja Mirza Halim. Shrine at Mehsi in Champaran. Many miracu- 
lous feats are attributed to this saint, such as drawing enough milk from a 
cow, which had never been in calf, to satisfy the thirst of his many followers. 
There is a date-palm near the Dargah , and it is said that when a Kalwar once 
attempted to tap it, in order to obtain the juice for the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drink (which is forbidden to Muhammadans), blood flowed from the tree. 

There is a tradition that there was formerly an inscribed stone at the gate 
of the tomb with the magic aid of which thieves could be unerringly detected 
and the stolen property recovered. Jung Bahadur, says the legend-, removed 
this stone to Nepal, and when the saint remonstrated, he promised to erect a 
cenotaph in his memory. The original Dargah is a great place of pilgrimage 
and an annual fair is held there at which some thousands attend. It is visited 
by persons for all sorts of purposes, but mainly by those who desire to be 
blessed with children or who are suffering from some lingering disease. 

(7) One of the most modern saints is Patuki Sdin who lived near the 
Court House at Motihari and died only 30 or 40 years ago. He was illiterate 
and in his lifetime had no great reputation. It was only after his death 

* Mr. R. C. Hamilton, c.s., is disposed to identify Pir Badar with Khwaja Kliizr. Badar iiTchitta 
gong is a religious exclamation used to invoke a blessing. This identification, he says, explains whv +h» 
name of Khwaja Kkizr is not locally known. 1 - tue 
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that he achieved the reputation of holiness ; a striking illustration of the 
proverb — 

Barhd to Mir 
Ghata to Fakir 
Mara to Pir. 

“If he grew rich, he became a chief, if poor, a beggar, and if he died, he 
blossomed into a saint.” 

The tomb of this Pir was erected by a Hindu money-lender of the Kahvdr 
caste, and his reputation is already so great that about half the residents of 
the town believe in his miraculous powers and pray for his assistance. His aid 
is especially invoked by litigants in the Courts, and their offerings form a 
considerable addition to the income of the custodian, an orderly peon of the 
District Magistrate’s establishment. The M&rwdris make an annual offering to 
this saint and his aid is also sought by the women of the town, who visit his 
tomb in a body with a band playing various musical instruments. 

Space forbids a further enumeration of the numerous local Pirs, but there 
are many others of considerable renown, such as Hazrat Makhdum Sharifuddin 
of Bihar town, the author of ‘ Maktubat Sadi/ and Hazrat Makhdum Shah Abul 
Fateh of Tangaul in Hajipur who, amongst other feats, threw his nephew 
into a river, while in a fit of abstraction, and recovered him unhurt six years 
later, when he came to his senses and was told what he had done. On another 
occasion he made a river change its course for several miles in order to obtain 
a drink of water. 

323. Closely allied to the adoration of Pirs is the homage paid to certain 

mythical persons, amongst whom Khwaja Khizr 
Khizb HICAL feesons ' Khwaja stands pre-eminent. This personage appears to 

have been a pre-Islamic hero of the Arabs* * * § and 
is said by many to be the 1 servant of God ’ mentioned in the Koran, whom 
Moses found by following in the track of a fried fish which miraculously came 
to life, and who rebuked Moses on several occasions for his undue curiosity, t 
However this may be, Khwaja Khizr is believed at the present day to 
reside in the seas and rivers of India, and to protect mariners from shipwreck.^ 
He is invoked by them, and is also propitiated by the more ignorant Muham- 
madans, at marriages and during the rainy season, by the launching in rivers 
and tanks of heras or small paper boats, decorated with flowers and lit up with 
candles. Food is also distributed to the destitute in his name, or left on the 
bank to be picked up by the first beggar who passes. 

324. Ghazi Miyan is generally said to be the nephew of Mahmud of 

Ghazni and to have died, fighting against the infidel, 
GhXzi. ZI M ' iya> aI<d Zindah after performing prodigies of valour. He is called 

the Prince of Martyrs and his tomb at Bahraich is 
visited by crowds of pilgrims. Large numbers of the Daffili, Kunjra and 
similar low Muhammadan castes of Bihar go to visit this tomb. As usual, there 
are comparatively few of his worshippers who can give an account of him and 
some of the stories received are very vague. According to one reporter jie 
perished in a fire on the eve of his wedding. 

Zindah Ghazi, from Zindik-i- Ghazi ‘ conqueror of infidels, ’ rides on 
a tiger in the Sundarbans,§ and is the patron saint of wood-cutters whom he is 
supposed to protect from tigers, and crocodiles. He is sometimes identified with 
Gbazi Miyan and sometimes with Ghazi Madar. One Muhammadan gentleman 


* Some say he was a prophet or Paighambar horn a thousand years before Muhammad, 

t Sura Kalif, Chapter XVIII. The Hindus of Upper India call Khwaja Khizr, .Raja Kidar, 
which clearly connects him with Alkhedr who, according to Sale, is also identified with the same 
‘ servant of God.” He is often confounded with Phineas, Elias and St. George, and his soul is supposed 
to have passed through them all by metempsychosis. He is supposed to have become immortal by finding 
out, and drinking of, the water of life. The name Khizr or ‘evergreen' was given him because every 
spot he sat on became covered with green grass. Part of these fictions were taken from the Jews who fancy 
that Phineas was Elias. (Sale’s Koran, Vol. II, page 121.) According to Dr. Wise, Alkhedr is no other 
than Alexander the Great, but this seems incorrect. There is a legend, that Alexander the Great wanted to 
drink the water of everlasting life and was conducted to the spring by Khwaja Khizr, but finding it 
surrounded by a crowd of decrepit old men, who, though still alive, could not stir, he was disgusted at 
the sio-ht and returned to the upper world without tasting the water. 

j” His special connection with water is due to his having wandered all over the waters of the world 
in search of the water of everlasting life. 

§ la N adia there is a Pir Sher Ali who is reputed to ride on tigers. 

z 2 
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Shekh Sadt. 


tells me lie is Badiruddin Shah Mudar who died in A. H. 840 fighting against 
infidels.* Songs are sung in his honour and offerings are made after a safe 
return from a journey. Hindu women often make vows to have songs sung to 
him if their children reach a certain age. His shrine is believed to be on a 
mountain called Madaria in the Himalayas. 

3 25. Satya Pir or Satya Narayan, as he is often called by Hindus, is an 

<, a p lE indefinite entity whose origin it is most difficult 

to trace. He is worshipped both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans and is supposed to have the special power of conferring 
happiness. According to one tradition he was an inhabitant of Bagdad of the 
name of Mansar Hallak. He uttered the words “I am the truth,” whereupon 
he was killed for blasphemy, but his blood then repeated the words. His body 
was burnt but his ashes continued to cry “ I am the truth.” 

326. According to Dr. Wise, Shekh Sadu was Maulavi of a Mosque at 

Amroha in Rohilkand. Mr. O’Malley tells me that 
in Gaya he is supposed to have been a student 

at Ganj Moradabad. The story runs that he found a lamp with four wicks and, 
on lighting them, four genii appeared and announced that they were the slaves 
of the lamp, and at his service. He used them for the purpose of debauchery, 
but was eventually killed through the intervention of another genius and was 
buried at Amroha. The spirit of the Shekh is worshipped all over Bihar, 
especially in Gaya. People, chiefly women, are often possessed by him, and 
when this happens, they shout out extracts from the Kor&n or, if illiterate, a 
string of gibberish which passes muster for Arabic amongst their equally 
ignorant neighbours. When this happens, sacrifices of goats and fowls are 
offered to the Shekh to appease him. People liable to be possessed are 
supposed to have supernatural powers and are often summoned in cases of 
illness or trouble to find out the cure. The usual answer is that a sacrifice of 
a goat or cock must be offered to Shekh Sadu. 

327. The last of these mythical persons deserving of mention is Sultan 

Shahid who is reported only from Gaya. He is 
worshipped all over the district by low class Muham- 
madans and also by Hindus of the lower castes. He is variously said to be 
the body-guard and paramour of Debi, and in any case, he seems to be very 
closely connected with that goddess. A “pindi” or small altar is invariably 
erected to him near the temples of Debi, and cocks are offered to him before 
her worship is commenced. 

328. This discussion of some of the less orthodox aspects of Muharn- 

. , p madanism would not be complete without a 

reference to the elusive “Panch Pir.” The place 
of worship is usually a small tomb with five domes, or a simple mound at the 
foot of a Pipal {ficus religiosa ) or banyan tree {ficus Indica.) Offerings of goats, 
cocks, sweetmeats, etc., are made in order to obtain children, or get rid of some 
incurable diseaso, or to ensure success in business, etc. In the minds of the 
ignorant the expression is usually associated with some of the best known Pirs 
and mythical personages, such as Ghazi Miyan, Pir Badar, Ziudah Gbazi, 
Shekh Farid, Khwaja Khizr, and even Shekh Sadu. The actual persons vary 
from place to place, but the veneration for the Panch Pir is universal, not only 
amongst the Muhammadans but also, as we shall presently see,f amoDgst 
Kalwars, Halwais, Telia, Bhuiyas and many other castes of Hindus in Bihar. 

Amongst the educated the term is sometimes taken as referring to the 
“ Panjtani pak, ” or five holy persons, who, according to the Shiahs, are 
Muhammad, A'li, Fatima, Hasan and Husain, while many Sunnis interpret the 
same expression as meaning Muhammad and the first four Khalifas, whom they 
call the Char yar, or four friends of the Prophet. It seems very probable 
that the idea of the Panch Pir may have arisen from a misunderstanding 
of the words “Panj tani pak ” Dr. Wise conjectured that the word ‘five’ is used 
vaguely as indicating an indefinite number, in the same way as ‘ half-a-dozen’ 
F sometimes used in English, but if so, it is not clear why there should be a 
collective tomb for these Pirs in addition to their individual shrines, nor why 
there should invariably be a representation of exactly five separate tombs. 


Sultan Shahid 


* Oilier legends are given by Dr. Wise in the Essay already mentioned. j + Paragraph 33S. 
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According to Mr. Ghaznavi the words are more a mode of expression than 
indicative of any real cult, and are applied to a man who does not know his 
own mind and is constantly following new doctrines. This, however, seems at 
variance with the fact that the Punch Pir are specifically worshipped. 


Hindu Sects and Godlings. 

329. There was no return of sect at the census. In Bihar the distinctions 

in question are ill-defined and the more ignorant 
b ,u '' ‘ ' classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 

conventional divisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal and Orissa, 
owing to the great Vaishnava movement inaugurated by Chaitanya, the case 
is otherwise and there would be but little difficulty in obtaining a fairly 
accurate record of the sectarian distribution of the population. The two 
great sects are the Sakta and the Vaishnava. The latter is predominant through- 
out Orissa, the Orissa States and the south of Midnapore, where the great 
object of adoration is the quondam Buddhist idol of Jagannath at Puri, who is 
worshipped as a representation of Krishna. In Bengal Proper the Vaishnavas 
are in the majority in Central Bengal, but in the east, north, and perhaps the 
west, the Saktas are still the more numerous. The great majority of the race 
castes are Vaishnavas, especially the Kaibarttas and Chandals and the Rajbansis 
properly so-called, but the Tiparas in the extreme east and the KochesandMech.es 
in the north* are Sfiktas. The Subamabaniks and many of the Nabasakha group 
of castes are for the most part Vaishnavas and so also are the majority of the 
Baidyas of the Srikhanda Samfij. Other Baidyas and all classes of Brahmans 
and Kayasths, on the other hand, are usually of the Sfikta persuasion. 

In Bihar, as has already been stated, the dividing line between Sdktas 
and Vaishnavas is less clearly defined, and, except in the case of certain 
ascetics, the worship of one God is not necessarily exclusive of that of another, 
as it is in Bengal Proper, where a strict Vaishnava will not even name Kali and 
Durgd, or the leaves of the Bel tree, which are largely used in connection with 
the religious ceremonies of the Saktas. The reason seems to be that Bihar was 
never so deeply infected as Bengal with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and 
that the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which represented a revulsion from 
Saktism never spread thither. On the other hand, there are a variety of sects, 
many of winch are based on an attempt to reconcile the differences between 
Hinduism and the creed of Muhammad, such as the Ndnak Shahi, Kabirpan- 
thi and Panchpiriyd. Others again are Sauras or sun worshippers, and others 
pay special reverence to Goreiya, Sokha and other minor deities, or godlings 
as Mr. Ibbetson has aptly called them, unknown to orthodox Hinduism. 

330. Saktism is based on the worship of the active producing principle 

„ . (Prakrit!) as manifested in one or other of the 

‘ goddess wives of Siva (Durga, Kali, Parvatri, 

the female energy or Sakti of the primordial male, Purusha or Siva. 
In this cult the various forces of nature are deified under separate personalities, 
which are known as the divine mothers or Matrigan. The ritual to be 

observed, the sacrifices to be offered, and the mantras , or magic texts, to be 

uttered, in order to secure the efficacy of the worship and to procure the fulfil- 
ment of the worshipper’s desire, are laid down in a series of religious writings 
known as Tantras. The cult is supposed to have originated in East Bengal or 
Assam about the fifth century, f Kali is said to be the same as Durga but she 


* For the probable distinction between Koch and Rajbansi the Chapter on ‘‘ Caste ” should be 
referred to (paragraph 617). 

f For an account of the evolution of Tan trik worship and the addition of female counterparts to the 
male gods previously wor-hipped, and of the influence wi.ieh it had both on Hinduism and Buddhism, 
the reader is referred to a paper in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 1894 (page 139) by Coioi.ei 
Waddell, I m.s. Ike genesis of Durga and Kali is given in the Mtirkandeya Puran, which is said by a well 
known Hindu writer to be the ‘‘holiest of the holy works of the Hindus ” and to be recited in almost 
every household as a charm. Durga is there described as hav n^ her origin in the energy which issued 
from the mouths of Vishnu, Siva and Brahma, and from the bodies of the other gods when hard pressed by 
Hah sliasur, a> d his army of Asuras er non-Hindus. This energy amalgamated and became a female. Kali 
in her turn issued from Uurga’s head. The two, however, are merely different forms ot the same person. 
The head-quarters of lantrtk worship wan probably Kamakshya in Assam. The character in which the 
original Tantras were written was Bengali, not Devanagri, and there are clear indications that they were 
introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and Gujarat, from Bengal. Moreover, in the Makanirvana Tantra the three 
kinds of fish mentioned as fit for sacrificial use are the Sal, L'ol, and Kui, all characteristic of Bet gal 
diet. The Yogini Tantra, by its innumerable local references, was cleat ly composed in Assam. 
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can assume any number of forms at the same time. The characteristic of 
Durga is beneficence, while Kali is terrific and bloodthirsty. In the Kalikd 
Puran the immolation of human beings is recommended * and numerous animals 
are enumerated as suitable for sacrifice. At the present timo pigeons, goats and, 
more rarely, buffaloes, are the usual victims at the shrine of the goddess. The 
ceremony commences with the adoration of the sacrificial axe ; various mantras 
are recited and the animal is then decapitated at one stroke. As soon as the 
head falls to the ground, the votaries rush forward and smear their fore- 
heads with the blood of the victim. The great occasion for these sacrifices is 
during the three days of the Durga Puja.t The opposition between Saktism and 
Vedic Hinduism is expressly stated in the Mahanirvana Tantra where it is said 
that the mantras contained in the Vedas are now devoid of all energy and 
resemble snakes deprived of their venom. In the Satya and other ages they 
were effective but in the Kali Yuga they are, as it were, dead. 

331. Modern Vaishnavism, as preached by Chaitanya, represents a revulsion 

against the gross and debasing religion of the 
aishnavism. Tantras. Chaitanya was a Baidik Brahman and was 

born in Nabadvip in 1484. He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, 
and his doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers of the people, 
especially amongst those who were still, or had only recently been, Buddhists. 
This was due mainly to the fact that he ignored caste and drew his followers 
from all sources, so much so that even Muhammadans followed him. He 
preached vehemently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to salvation lay in 
Bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recommended Radha worship and 
taught that the love felt by her for Krishna was the best form of devotion. The 
acceptable offerings were flowers, money, and the like, but the great form of 
worship was that of the Sankirtan or procession of worshippers playing and sing- 
ing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cult is that the post of spiritual guide or 
Gosain is not confined to Brahmans, and several of those best known belong to 
the Baidya caste. They are all of them descended from the leading men of 
Chaitanya’s immediate entourage. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip, 
Chaitanya’s birth-place, and in a still greater degree, Brindaban, the scene of 
Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids, which Chaitanya and his disciples 
reclaimed from jungle, and where he personally identified the various sacred 
spots, on which great shrines have now been erected. At Nabadvip the most 
important shrines are in the keeping of Brahmans who are themselves staunch 
Saktas. 

332. In course of time the followers of Chaitanya split into two bodies, 
those who retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter, who are also 
known as Jat Baishtams or Bairagi, consist of recruits from all castes, who 
profess to intermarry freely amongst themselves , X and, except for the fact that 
outsiders are still admitted, they form a community very similar to the ordinary 
Hindu caste. Its reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that 
most of its new recruits have joined owing to love intrigues, or because they 
have been turned out of their own caste, or for some other sordid motive. Those 
who have retained their caste and are merely Vaishnavas by sect are, of course, 
in no way connected with the Jat Baishtams just described, and their religion 
is on the whole a far purer one than that of the Saktas. The stricter 
Vaishnavas will have nothing to do with Saktism and are vegetarians, but 
amongst the Bagdis and other low classes, many of the professed followers 

* It is said that by such a sacrifice Debt (Kali) is pleased for a thousand years. The frequent 
occurrence of human sacrifices in ancient Assam was discus.-ed by me in a paper contributed to the 
J. A. S. B. In 1898 (Part III, page 06). 

t Great stress is laid on the exact performance of the prescribed ritual and the correct utterance of the 
mantras, failing which the sacrifice loses its efficacy. There are three main subdivisions of the Saktas. The 
Dakshinacharis or right-handed, who are comparatively free from sensuality, and do not otfer wine or flesh 
to the deity, the Bamacharis from whose school the majority of the Tantras have emanated, and the Kaulas 
or extremists. It is unnecessary here to describe the details, but it may be mentioned that the five 
essentials of worship amongst the extreme school are fish, flesh, wine, mystical gestures with the fingers, 
and sexual intercourse. During the orgies, miscalled worship, unlawful food becomes lawful, and all dis-' 
tinction3 of caste are for the time being ignored. For further details the account given by the late 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya in his book on “ Hindu Castes and Sects,” and a series of papers on the 
Tantras by the Rev. JL S. Macdonald may be referred to. 

X Caste distinctions are not entirely obliterate!, and the recruits from the higher, hold aloof from 
those from the lower, castes. 
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of the sect will freely eat animal food and follow in the Durga procession 
though they will not on any account be present when the sacrifices are 
offered up. 

There are numerous Vaisknava sects, some of which, like those of Ramanuja 
and Ramdvat, are independent of Cnaitanya, while others are debased off-shoots 
of the great movement inaugurated by him. I shall not attempt a general 
account of these or other sects but shall merely refer to one or two which 
came specially to notice in the course of the census operations, and reo-ardino- 
which a certain amount of fresh information was obtained.* ° 

333. Amongst the latter day offshoots of Chaitanya’s teaching, one of the 

The KiHTimrAJi, most curious is that of the Kartabhajas, the wor- 

shippers of the Karta or headman, or as they prefer 
to call themselves Bhabajanas or as Bhagawanis, the men of God.f They call 
their creed the Satya Dharma, or true faith, while outsiders are known as 
Aihika or children of the world. The founder of thejsect was a Sadgop named 
Rfim Smaran Pal, more generally known as Karta Baba, who was born about 
two hundred years ago, near Chakdaha in Nadia. His birth as an incarnation 
of the Almighty is said to have been foretold by a religious mendicant (appa- 
rently a Muhammadan) known as the Fakir Thakur alias A'ul Chaud, to whom 
numerous miracles are attributed, and who appears to have presided over the 
youth’s up-bringing and to have been largely instrumental in obtaining recogni- 
tion for him as the incarnation of the Divinity. Next to Fakir Thakur his chief 
disciples were twenty-two mendicants known as the Baish Fakir, who were 
endowed with miraculous powers and obtained many converts in all the dis- 
tricts of the Presidency Division. Karta Baba died at Ghoshpara near 
Chakdaha, at the age of 84, and was succeeded by his son Ram Dulal alias 
Dulal Chand, who is popularly believed to be a re-birth of Fakir Thakur. He 
organized the sect and laid down its precepts in a series of songs supposed 
to have been uttered by him in his sleep.J He was very successful in pro- 
pagating the new faith and obtained converts in all parts of Bengal, and 
even in Orissa and the United Provinces. Ram Dulal was succeeded by two 
of his sons in turn. Then followed a quarrel between his grandsons, and now 
there is no longer a single spiritual head. The disciples can select, each for 
himself, any male member of the family whom he may choose as the object 
of his homage and adoration. Each has his own gadi or seat where the 
offerings of his votaries are deposited. It is needless to say that under these 
conditions the popularity of the sect is declining. 

334. The main doctrines inculcated appear to be: — 


( 1) There is only one God, who is incarnate in the Karta. 

(2) The Mahashay or spiritual guide must be all in all to his Barati 

or disciple. A man may question a Mahashay’s fitness before 
becoming his disciple but never afterwards. A Barati can 
obtain salvation only through his Mahashay.§ 

(3) The mantra or religious formula of the sects must be repeated 

five times a day as a means of salvation and of obtaining mate- 
rial prosperity. j| 

(4) Meat and wine must be abstained from. 

(5) Friday must be held sacred and should be spent in religious 

meditation and discussion. 

(6) There is no distinction in the cult between high caste and low, 

or between Hindus and Mahainmadans or Christians. Any 


* Further information regarding Hindu sects will be found in H. H. Wilson’s “ Keligious Sects of the 
Hindus,” Mr. Bisley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” and in the late Jogendra Nath Bhattaeharya’s 
“Hindu Castes and Sects.” 

f The term Bhagawani does not seem to be wholly confined to the Kartabhaja sect, and it is often 
used as a synonym for Bhagwat, a name applied to Muhammadans who are under a row to abstain from 
meat and fish and may be seen wearing the characteristic necklace of the Bairagi. The number of such 
Muhammadans is small but they are occasionally to be met with both in Bengal and in Bihar. 

+ These have been collected and printed. They are known as the Bhaber Git. 

§ The Mahashay is usually the member ot the sect to whom the convert owes his conversion. A 
Mahashay is expected to be thoroughly well acquainted with the Bhabc-r Git, to attend the religious 
festivals at Ghoshpara w-here he must preseut his own and his disciples contributions, and to be able to 
promote the spiritual, and still more the material welfare of his own disciples, e.g. by healing their diseases. 

H The Mantra is as follows: — The great lord Aulia (Aul Chand ) is lord ox ail I move accord- 
ing to your pleasure. I do not live apart from you but am always with you. Oh great Lord ! 
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one, whatever his caste or race or creed, can not only become a 
member of the sect, but can also obtain high rank in it. 
It has happened more than once that a Muhammadan or a 
low caste Hindu has become the spiritual guide or Mahdshay 
of a Brahman. No outward sign of adherence to the sect 
is required. A Brahman may keep his sacred thread and 
a Muhammadan is not required to shave his beard. It is only 
in their intercourse with each other at religious meetings 
that social and racial distinctions are ignored.* In their 
dealings with the people of the outside world or Aihika the 
Kartabhajas observe the ordinary social restrictions. And even 
with other Kartabhajas the usual rules in respect of marriage 
are not relaxed ; a Hindu of one caste would never give his 
daughter to anyone but a member of his own caste. 

335. It is said that the Muhammadan Kartabhajas do not circumcise their 
male children, norenter the mosque, nor listen to the preaching of the Maulavis; 
they do not even believe in the Koran, and the only point in respect of which 
they still follow Muhammadan practice is that they bury their dead, and do 
not cremate them. According to a Hindu writerf the exhibition of fervid 
love is the only form of religious exercise practised by the Kartabhajas. At 
their secret nocturnal meetings they sing some songs regarding Aul Chand, 
Krishna or Gauranga as a cloak for familiarities that cannot be described. 

There are four annual festivals when the votaries assemble at Ghosbpara 
in large numbers. The chief is the Del Jatra when from fifteen to twenty 
thousand persons collect together. The principal spots visited by them 
are the Samajghar where the first Karta’s wife lies buried, the Dalimtala 
or spot where the second Karta’s body was placed on the way to the burning 
ghat, where a fine pomegranate tree immediately sprang up, and the Him 
Sdgar or tank consecrated to Ram Dulal by a former Maharaja of Burdwan. 
This tank is said to possess wonderful properties and immersion in It is supposed 
to cure various diseases and deformities. At the Samajghar and Dalimtala also, 
valuable hints are communicated in some occult fashion to persons suffering from 
incurable diseases or seeking the fulfilment of their desires. With this object 
offerings called manasik (chiefly money) are made by the devotees. The Karta 
for the time being is also supposed to work miraculous cures. 

The census yields no information as to the number of persons following 

this sect. The great majority entered their 
religion as Hindu or Muhammadan as the case 
might be. In the Jessore district only a few 
persons, as noted in the margin, returned their 
religion as Kartabhaja or Bhagawani. Having 
regard to the entries in the caste column, these 
have been classed in the census tables as 
Muhammadans, and it is reported that they are still 
generally regarded as belonging to this religion. 
In point of fact this is not the case, but there was no object in showing separately 
the few who described themselves as Kartabhaja, when the great majority 
of the persons belonging to the sect were otherwise returned. 

330. The sects founded by Kabir and Nanak are too well known to 

need detailed description. Kabir was one of the 
6 h?h™ NIHIS ASD 3SiNAK ' twelve disciples of Ramanand, and preached about 

the end of the fourteenth century. He was a weaver 
by caste or, as some say, the son of a Brahman widow who was brought up 
by weavers. He endeavoured to build up a religion that would embrace Hindu 
and Muhammadan alike. The foundation stone of his creed was that there is 
only one God, that the God of the Hindus is God also of the Muhammadans 
and that he may be invoked either as Ali or as Ram. On his death both 
Hindus and Muhammadans claimed his body, the Hindus in order to burn and 
the Muhammadans to bury, it. 

* They have serret signs by which they can recognise each ether, 
t Jogeudra Nath Bhdttacharya. 
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(3) Garcia and Kdlaia (said to be Ivdrtika and Ganesh). 

(4) Sdngrama, the deity presiding over the Himalayas. 

(5) Lampra or Khabdi, the god who rules the sky and ocean. 

(6) Burdsa, the forest deity. He is old and carries a mace; his home 

is in the woods. 

(7) Burasa’s son, the god of death (Yama). 

(8; Bani Rao and Thunai Rao. 

(9) Maimungma* the goddess of paddy and wife of Thunai (said to be 
Lakshmi). 

(10) Khulungma,* the goddess of cotton. 

(11) Burhirak, seven goddesses, six of whom are married to Bani; the 

seventh is a virgin. They preside over witchcraft. 


Of the above, numbers (6), (7), and (1 1) are malignant ; the others are all 
benevolent. Lampra is worshipped with offerings of sun-dried (Atap) rice. 
To Mataikatar and Sangrama goats are sacrificed, and to the others offerings are 
made of fowls, ducks, pigeons, swine and spirits. The family gods of the 
Tipara kings are known as the Chauddha Debate — the fourteen Gods. They 
include Tuima, Lampra and Burasa; the rest are ordinary Hindu deities. The 
worship is conducted not by Brahmans but by the tribal Ochais. The head 
priest of the shrine is called the Chantai ; and his assistants are Narayans and 
Galims. Goats and buffaloes are sacrificed at the shrine. In former times 
human being 3 also were immolated and several veritable holocausts are recorded 
in the Rajmlla or chronicles of the Tipdra kings.f 

The chief festivals are five in number. At the beginning of the Hindu 
year Garina and Kaldia are adored. Tuima is worshipped in Agrahayan ; 
a white cotton thread is stretched from the nearest river ghat to her shrine 
in the village, and this no one may cross. After the harvest has been 
gathered, two young girls are dressed up to personate the goddesses of paddy 
and cotton. They are richly clad and decorated with flowers and ornaments, 
and after they have been given a princely repast, a pig is sacrificed before them. 
Lastly, in A'shar there are two festivals in honour of the fourteen gods at inter- 
vals of a fortnight. On both occasions numerous goats are immolated, and 
work of all kind is strictly tabooed. 

841. In the introduction to his book on the Popular Religion and Folklore 
PoruLAE poems OF BEtiEF. of Northern India, Mr. Crooke writes:-— 

"The general term for the great gods of Hinduism, the Supreme triad — Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva— and other deities of the higher class which colleotively constitute the Hindu 
official Pantheon is Deva or ‘ the Shining ones.’ They are the deities of the richer or higher 
classes, an d to the ordinary peasant of Northern India these great gods are little more than a 
name. He will, it is true, occasionally bow at their shrines ; he will pour some water or 
lay some flowers on the image or fetish stones which are the special resting places of these 
divinities or represent the productive powers of Nature. But from time immemorial, when 
Brahmanism had not as yet succeeded in occupying the land, hi;i allegiance was bestowed on 
a class of deities of a much lower and more primitive kind. Their inferiority in rank to the 
greater gods is marked in their title. They are called ‘ devata ’ or * godlings,’ not ‘ gods,’ ” 

T akin g Mr. Crooke’s book as my model I have instituted enquiries on the 
same lines in Bengal. I began by drawing up a brief note on the subject based 
on such information as was already available in Mr. Risley’s book on the “ Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal,” and elsewhere and circulated this as a basis for further re- 
search. I have received an excellent series of reports from the gentlemen who 
undertook the enquiry in different parts of the province, but want of time pre- 
vents me from dealing with them at any length here, and it must suffice to indicate 
very briefly the different forms of popular religion common amongst the masses 
of the people in different parts of the province. So far as I have been able 
to digest the material collected, the minor deities, or godlings, may be grouped 
under the following heads : — 

(1) Godlings of nature. 

(2) Godlings of disease. 

(3) Snake godlings. 


* Mai means paddy, and khul cotton. , 

t An account of this interesting Vansavak was given by the Kev. J. Long in 
page 533. 


the J.A.S.B. Yol. XIX, 
A A 2 
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(4) Deified heroes or the sainted dead. 

(5) Malevolent spirits and ghosts 

(6) Aboriginal deities now identified with Kali or other members of 

the orthodox Pantheon. 

(7) Other aboriginal objects of worship. 

(8) The Gramya devata and spirits of the sacred grove. 

Godlings of Nature. 

342. Amongst the godlings of Nature the Sun, Surjya or Graharaj (king 

of the planets), takes the first place. The Sun god 
was one of the great deities in Vedic times, but 
he has now fallen to the rank of a godling. At the same time he is still 
widely worshipped, especially in Bihar and amongst some of the Dravidian 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. There are temples in his honour at various places, 
notably at Kanark near Puri and at Gaya.* Amongst his smaller temples may 
be mentioned one at Amarkund near Berhampore in the Murshidabad district 
where he is worshipped as Gangaditya and is represented by an equestrian image 
made of stone. In Cuttack the visible representation is a circle painted red. 
In Mymensingh he is represented as a being with two hands of a dark red colour 
mounted in a chariot drawn by seven horses. The higher castes worship him 
daily while bathing and a libation of water ( arghya ) is made in his honour 
before other gods and goddesses are worshipped. The Gdyatri or sacred verse, 
which each Brahman must recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to 
him, and on that day many abstain from eating fish or flesh ; in some districts 
salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month of Kartik are specially 
set aside for his worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in 
his honour, known as the Chhat Puja, is held on the 6th day of the light half of 
Kartik when the people gather at a river or pool and offer libations to the setting 
sun, and repeat the ceremony on the following morning. They also make offerings 
of white flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, &c. Br&hman 
priests are not employed, but an elderly member of the family, usually a female, 
conducts the worship. Even Muhammadans join in the Chhat Puja. In Eastern 
Bengal the Sundays of Baisakh (occasionally Magh) are held sacred, and low 
caste women spend the whole day wandering about in the sun carrying on the 
head a basket containing plantains, sugar and their offerings. On the last 
Sunday of Baisakh the puja is performed, and a Brdhman priest officiates. In 
Noakhali widows stand on one leg facing the sun the whole day. In 
Mymensingh unmarried girls worship the Sun in Magh, in the hopes of 
obtaining a good husband and, so it is said, a satisfactory mother-in-law. In 
Puri, Hindu women desirous of obtaining male offspring worship him on the 
second day after the new moon in Asin. The Sun is often credited with heal- 
ing powers in all sorts of disease, such as asthma, consumption, skin diseases, 
white leprosy and severe headaches. 

343. The Sun is a male deity, but in Rajshahi he has a female counterpart 
called Chhatmata, who is worshipped, chiefly by females, on the sixth day 
of Kartik and Chaitra. On the previous day the devotee takes only rice or 
wheat cooked in milk without salt, and on the day of the ceremony she fasts 
till evening, when she goes to a tank with plantains and cakes, and bathes facing 
the setting sun. She then returns home, keeps vigil throughout the night 
and repeats the ceremony in the morning. The offerings are then eaten by 
the worshipper and her friends. 

In Chota Nagpur the sun holds a very high place in the primitive beliefs 
of the aboriginal tribes. The Oraons identify him with Dharmesh, the supreme 
lord of all, and worship him twice a year, and also at weddings. He holds 
an equally exalted position under the name Singbonga amongst the Mundas, 
Bhumijs and Hos, who worship him with offerings of fowls and country liquor, 
and amongst whom the most binding oath commences with the statement “the 
Sun God is in the sky. ” The Haris in Birbhum sacrifice a goat to the Sun on 
the Sunday following the new moon in Falgun. 


* The most celebrated temple is at Ajodhya in the United Provinces. 
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344. The earth is venerated as the mother of all living things and the giver 

The Eaeth of all food, and is regarded as a benignant female 

’ ni AE rr " deity. She has various names such as Bhudebi (the 

earth goddess), Basundhara (the wealth bearer), Dhartf Mai (mother earth \ 
Anibubdchi and Basumatf Thdkurani. She is held in great reverence by all, and 
pious Hindus chant her mantras (jfsan suddhi) before commencing the worship 
of any great god, and do reverence to her when they rise in the morning. The 
dying man is frequently laid on the ground, and so is the mother at the time of 
parturition. Newly married couples must sleep on the earth for the first three 
nights. When a calf is born the Goalas allow the first stream of milk from 
the cow to fall to the ground in her honour. The earth is often worshipped 
before entering a newly-built house and on the birth of a child. In Orissa 
she is worshipped in the course of the marriage ceremony. Before sowing 
is commenced she is propitiated with offerings of flowers and milk, while the 
Lepchas and the tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau offer sacrifices of goats 
and fowls. The great festival in connection with the worship of the earth is 
in Ashar. On the first day of that month she is supposed to menstruate, and 
there is an entire cessation of all ploughing, sowing and other agricultural 
operations, and widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the 4th day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu idea that a 
woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes on the 4th day. A stone, 
taken to represent the goddess, is placed erect on the ground and the top of 
it is painted with vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water 
and a betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is then 
bedecked with flowers and offerings of milk, plantains, etc., are made. 
The Chanda Is worship the earth on the Paus Sankranti day ; and in the 
spring, when the Sal tree blossoms, the Oraons celebrate her nuptials with 
the Sun with all the ceremonies of a real marriage. The Musahars, Bhuiyas 
and other low castes offer sacrifices of goats and fowls. In former times the 
Kandhs immolated human beings to fertilise the earth and procure good crops. 

345. The moon is held to be as a male deity of a very mild disposition. 

The Moon He is depicted as a handsome man with a wheat 

coloured complexion. He is often regarded as the 
deity who presides over crops, while elsewhere he takes charge of the education 
of children, and is credited with the power to heal wounds and certain 
diseases, especially those of the eye. The date for his worship varies and in 
many places it is performed only by women. There is a very general super- 
stition that, if any one but a worshipper should happen to see the moon on the 
day fixed for his worship, they will suffer a loss of reputation. To prevent 
worse from happening, a person who unluckily sees the moon on such an 
occasion takes up five stones and, after touching his forehead with them, 
throws them on his neighbour’s roof. If the latter then abuses him, it is 
believed that atonement has been made, and that no further evil will result. 
Sometimes a special ceremony called Chandrayan brat is performed to avert 
evils arising from an ill-omened conjunction of stars shown in a child’s horos- 
cope. The moon is also worshipped by some of the non- Aryan tribes, e.g., 
the Binjhias who know it as Nind-Bonga. 

346. Besides the earth and the moon, the other planets are also wor- 

shipped on certain occasions, but with less cere- 
Othee Planets. mony. The most important are Sani (Saturn) 

and Rahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun.* Sani is regarded as the 
son of Surjya, and is supposed to be very malevolent and to have great 
influence over the destiny of men. He is much dreaded and is carefully propi- 
tiated, either on Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrological 
calculations indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. He 
has no image but is represented by an earthen pot filled with water. A seat 
is placed in front of it and on it are laid five fruits and five flowers. A 
Brahman priest officiates at the ceremony, and the prasdd or offering, which 
consists of a sort of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths carefully 


* Eclipses of the moon are said to be caused by another demon, Ketu. 
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before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive while the ceremony is in 
progress, he must wait till it is concluded and eat a share of the prasdd ; otherwise 
he will incur the godling’s displeasure. Rahu is generally considered to be 
a Rakshasa and is the patron godling of the Dosadhs who claim to be 
his descendants. They worship him on a Tuesday in Baisakh or Jaishta, 
without the intervention of a Brahman, with the aid of a caste priest or 
Bhagta who, under the imagined influence of the divine afflatus, walks barefoot 
over fire, stands on the sharp edge of a sword, and does other wonderful feats. 

347. Numerous rivers are sacred, but the greatest of all is the personified 

Ganges who is said to have sprung from the feet 
IVEB5 ' of Vishnu. She is a benignant deity, said by 

some to be the wife of Siva, and worshipped daily, and also on the occasion 
of certain ceremonies. Low caste Hindus throw offerings of fruits and sweets 
into the river when bathing, and its water is believed to be so sacred that to 
touch it will purify any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large crowds assemble on 
its banks in order to wash and be clean. Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, 
and in some parts they are thrown alive into the river, whence they are taken 
and eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a special class 
of degraded Brahmans known as Gangdputra. Sometimes the goddess is 
represented by a simple earthen jug filled with water and surmounted by a 
mango twig, and sometimes as a female figure with four hands, riding on a 
makar, or fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is worshipped 
by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper who sacrifice white goats to her before 
starting on a fishing expedition, and also on some special occasion, the date of 
which varies.* Pilgrims at Gaya offer their first pinda (rice cake) to her in the 
name of their deceased ancestors. In the Sonthal Parganas a woman worships 
her on the 6th and 12th days after giving birth to a child. She goes to a river 
or pond and pours oil on a slab of stone, on which she then draws five perpendi- 
cular lines and prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jalsain , which consists in spending every 
night in tho month of Magh seated stark naked on a small platform erected over 
the river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings from the 
cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is held to be specially holy, 
because the three sacred streams — the Ganges, Jamuna and Saraswati — which 
meet at Allahabad here once more separate from each other. 

348. The Brahmaputra is sacred only on the Ashokashtami day in Chaitra 
when large numbers of pilgrims resort to its banks to bathe. The Baitarani 
in Cuttack is held in great reverence by all Hindus on account of its bearing the 
same name as the Indian Styx, which all must cross after death before they can 
reach heaven. Pilgrims to Jagannath worship on its banks and make offerings 
of cows, etc., to Br&hmans, so that they may safely cross the river after death. 
In Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga the Kamald is worshipped as the younger 
sister of the Ganges, and receives similar offerings of goats, which are thrown 
alive into the river and are then taken by the Mallahs. Women pray to this 
river goddess for issue, and she is worshipped when new tanks or wells are 
excavated. Children are taken to its banks when their heads are first shaved. 
V arious other rivers are sacred, e.g., the Karatoyd, the Ddmodar, the Falgu, 
the Barali, &c. There are also several water godlings who are worshipped 
without reference to any special river. Of these two of the best known, 
Khwaja Khir and Pir Badr, are Muhammadans and have already been 
mentioned. The Chandals of Central Bengal worship a river god called 
Bansura who is supposed to protect fish from injury by evil spirits. Koild 
Mata of Bihar is usually supposed to be a goddess, but it is sometimes 
held to be a male called Koild Bdbd and identified with Yaruna. When wells 
are excavated, a male idol is made of wood and a ceremony of marriage 
between it and the goddess is performed. In the form of Koila Babd this is the 
favourite deity of the Gonrhis who regard him as an old, gray-bearded person 
and make him offerings of grain and molasses before casting a new net or 
starting on a commercial venture. Pigs are also sacrificed to him. The Koches 


* In Dacca this festival takes place in Magh and in Backergnnge on the 10th day of the new moon in 

J 8.1 311 lE. 
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and Rdjbansis venerate Hudum Deo who is identified with Indra and is 
represented as riding on a white elephant called Airabat. In Dinajpur this 
godling seems to be androgynous and is represented by two figures, male and 
female, made of clay or cowdung. When drought is feared the women make 
otferings of curds, parched rice and molasses and dance round the images at 
night, performing many obscene rites and abasing Indra in the foulest language, 
in the hope of compelling him to send the much needed rain. Jalkumari 
Debi is a goddess who is believed in Murshidabad to preside over rivers and 
tanks, and is worshipped by the fishing and other low castes to secure immu- 
nity from drowning and from the attacks of crocodiles. A stick is placed in a 
bowl of water and offerings are made of fruits, sweetmeats and goats, which 
are divided between the worshippers and the priest, who is frequently a Bama 
Brdhman. Mineral springs ( Dawdipani ) are adored by the Lepchas. The 
hot springs at Rdjgir are also supposed to possess religious efficacy and pilgrims 
from far and near go to bathe in them. 

349. The worship of mountains is most common amongst the original 

tribes. The Mundas, Santals, Mahilis and other 
Mountains. tribes of Chota Nagpur revere a mountain god called 

Marang Buru or Bar Pahar to whom they sacrifice buffaloes, etc., with the 
aid of the tribal priest (pdhn orlaiga). 

The chief visible habitation of this god is a bluff near Lodhma where 
they assemble and offer sacrifices. The Lepchas and the Nepal tribes worship 
mountains, mountain tops and the saddles between ridges. The worship of 
mountains plays a smaller part in the religion of the plains people but it is 
not altogether absent. The mighty chain of the Himalayas is held sacred by 
all Hindus and is worshipped by the higher castes on certain occasions, with 
the aid of Brahman priests. It is personified as the father of Parvati, the wife 
of Siva ; it contains the elysium or Uttara Kuru and is celebrated as the abode 
of many a sage and ascetic. Sacrifices are offered to the bluff near Lodhma 
referred to above by Hindus of all castes and even by Muhammadans. The 
rock called DharmasiM at Gaya, which is supposed to have been placed there 
by Brahma to hold down Gayasur, the local demon, is also regarded as sacred. 

350. The most sacred of all trees is the Pipal {ficus religiosa). It is said 

TflEEg that the trunk is the habitation of Brahma, the twigs 

of Siva and the leaves of the other gods. It is 
known as Basudeva and water is poured at its foot after the morning bath, 


especially in the month of Baisakh and when people are in difficulties. It is 
considered very meritorious to plant these trees by the way side and to con- 
secrate them* ( Pratisthd ). The Bel (aegle marmelos ) is the sacred tree of Siva; 
its leaves are indispensable in performing the worship of Siva and Sakti, 
and for this reason pious Hindus of the Vaishnava sect will not so much 
as mention its name. When the tree dies, none but Brahmans may use the 
wood as fuel. It is believed to be a favourite tree with certain spirits who 
take up their abode in it. The Tulsi, or holy basil plant, is to the Vaishnava 
what the Bel is to the Sakta, and the plant is to be seen in the courtyard of all 
members of this sect. It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips though a hole in the bottom, is suspended over 
the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its foot. Hari is believed to be always 
present in it. Its leaves are essential for the proper worship of Vishnu. They 
are believed to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections 
and are much used by native practitioners. The Karam tree ( neuclea parvifolia) 
is considered sacred in Chota Nagpur, and its festival is held by the Oraons 
with great rejoicings at the time of the harvest home. A branch of the tree is 
fetched from the forest by the young men and women of the village, to the 
accompaniment of singing, dancing and the beating of tom toms. It is stuck in 
the ground at some place inside the village and decorated with lights and flowers. 
The^people join in a general feast and, when they have eaten and drunk, they 
spend the night in merriment and in dancing round the branch. Next morning 
at dawn it is thrown into the nearest river, and the spirit of evil is believed to 
be removed with it.f The aboriginal immigrants to Bogra from Chota Nagpur 
pay similar veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the dus crop. Goats 

* In many parts the planting of mango trees is regarded as an act of religious merit, and the planter of 
such a tree is believed to be assured of a home in heaven so long as rain drips from its leaves. 

f A fuller account of a similar observance by the Kharwars of Mirzapur is given by Mr. Crcoke. 
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and pigs are sacrificed to it. The bamboo is worshipped before weddings, and 
after the ceremony, the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo clump. 

Godlings of Disease. 

351. Various godlings such as Surjya, Dharmaraj, &c., are credited with 

SzTAIA AND THE SEVEN SlSTEBS. .P 0 ™ t0 f" 5 ^ ^ ^his head 1 

shall refer only to those whose connection with 
disease is specially intimate. Of these the best known and most widely wor- 
shipped is SitaU who is also known as Basanta Burhf (the old lady of 
spring] or Basanta Chandi. She is popularly regarded as one of seven 
sisters who are variously said to be the seven forms of A'di Sakti, the 
primordial energy, or the seven principal Yoginis or followers of Parvati. 
However this may be, she and her six associates, Bddi Mata, Phul Mata, 
Pansahi Mata, Gulsulia Mata, Kankar Mata, and Malhal are the presiding 
deities over the poxes and especially small-pox. Kankar is the most feared, 
but her attacks are rare ; Phulmata and Pansahi Mata attack children under 
7 ; Badi Mata attacks them between the ages of 7 and 15, and Gulsulia Mata, 
at any age. In many places a shed is erected outside the village for the seven 
sisters, who are represented by seven balls of clay placed in a line. Sweet- 
meats, flowers, etc., are offered, and goats and pigeons are sacrificed by the 
better, and pigs by the lower, castes. In the event of a severe epidemic, 
even the high castes offer pigs to the seven sisters, but they employ Dosadhs 
or other people of low caste to perform the actual ceremony. It is generally 
conducted by females. Chamars worship the seven sisters, not for protection 
against epidemics, but to obtain the spread of cattle disease. 

352. But although the seven sisters are thus collectively worshipped, they 
are, at the present day, overshadowed by the special veneration paid to Sitala 
in particular. She is generally regarded as the goddess of small-pox, and her 
name, ‘she who cools’, is given because, if properly propitiated, she can allay 
the burning sensations which accompany that disease. She is generally 
represented as a naked female, painted red and sitting upon an ass, with a 
bundle of broomsticks (symbolical of the sweeping away of the epidemic) in 
her hand, an earthen pot under her left arm, and a winnowing fan upon her 
Bead. _ In Burdwan she is said to be a four-armed figure riding on a lion. 
Sometimes tne image is a piece of wood or stone with a human face carved 
on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and studded with spots or nails of gold, 
silver or brass in imitation of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and 
Noakhali she takes the form assigned to her in the Purdns of a white figure in 
a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Champaran she is represented by 
an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded by the Pods, not merely as the 
goddess of small-pox, but as their main deity, and if a person is carried off by a 
tiger, or his crops are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought that it is because 
he has incurred the displeasure of the goddess. Elsewhere she is worshipoed 
only when epidemics of small-pox or measles (and sometimes cholera) break out 
or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. Sometimes the image remains 
in a special temple, and sometimes it is kept by Mucbis, Dorns and Haris, who 
serve as its priests and carry it about begging, or by A'charji Brahmans, or by 
Kumhars whose ancestors were inoculators. When the higher castes worship 
Sitala, they do so with the aid of a Brahman priest. 

ofieriQ S s consist of milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, betel-nuts, 
vermilion, oel leaves, etc., and sometimes a goat. The priest usually takes 
tie offerings, except when it is a goat, in which case he gets only the head. 
Vhen an offering is made in order to procure the restoration of a particular 
person to health it is often thrown away and not eaten. The general method 

of worship, m which Muhammadans often join, is the same as that of OMi 
chandi which will be described below, but in the case of the lower castes, 
such as boms, Haris, Bagdis and Muchis, one of the devotees sits before the 
idol, wagging his head, until lie is inspired to say what is the cause of the out- 
ueak and now the deity is to be propitiated and persuaded to stamp it out. The 
Acharji Brahmans profess to treat cases of small-pox, but they do little beyond 
lecrtmg mantras and touching the patient with a twig of the nim iazidir- 
uehui indtca, which is Sitala’ s favourite tree. In Patna a small piece of ground 
near the patient’s bed in smeared with cow-dung and a tire is lit there, on which 
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ghi is poured and incense burnt. A Mali is called in who sings songs in honour 
of Sitala, while the patient is given sweetmeats and fanned with a t wi°- of the 
nim tree. ° 

Low class Hindus and Muhammadans are often afraid to have their 
children vaccinated lest they should incur the wrath of this godling. In parts of 
Northern and Eastern Bengal the Basanti or Basantarf puja is celebrated with 
some pomp. On the advent of spring, parties of women go from door to door 
singing songs of Sitala and begging for money to perform the ceremony. They then 
assemble at the appointed place with offerings of grain, wild flowers and the like. 
The worship is performed by the women alone, and they subsequently partake 
of the food in common, regardless of caste restrictions. 

351. Ghantakarna is the husband of Sitala. He was a great hero and a de- 

Ghastak abna voted follower of Siva by whom he was vested with the 

power to cure cutaneous diseases. He is worshipped 
in the early morning of the last day of Falgun, when a representation is made of 
him with cow dung on the outside of a blackened earthen pot. A few cowris, and 
a piece of cloth stained yellow with turmeric, are placed on this and everything 
is then ready for the pujd which takes place on the road in front of the house, and 
is conducted by the housewife, who covers the image with gheiu flowers which 
she arranges with her left hand. The offerings consist of rice and dal. After 
the ceremony the village urchins break the pot to pieces. This godlino- has 
been reported only from Bengal Proper and Orissa, but he is probably known 
in Bihar also. He is mentioned by Mr. Crooke as a gate-keeper in many of the 
Garhwal temples. 

355. The goddess of cholera in Bengal Proper is known as Ola Bibi or 

0li Bibi Olai Chandi. She is claimed as their own by 

Muhammadans as well as Hindus. The latter 
often regard her as a form of Chandi, who again is merely a form of Kali. 
She is malevolent. Sometimes she is represented as wearing a gown and riding 
on a horse, but usually the emblem consists of an earthen pitcher placed under 
a nim tree. The priest is generally a Muhammadan or a low caste Hindu, but 
in Hooghly he is often a Goala’s Briihman. The pujd is usually made on a 
Tuesday or Saturday during the bright fortnight of the moon ; the offerings 
are various, but a goat appears to be the favourite one. 

356. In Bengal Proper several forms of Kali are credited with special 

rr-. powers over epidemics. The chief of these is 

Rakshya Kali. She has the usual form of 

Kali, and when an epidemic breaks out, she is worshipped at midnight 

by all castes of Hindus, usually at a place where three roads meet. Sometimes 
she is worshipped at a burning gb.it and is then known as Shashan Kali. In 

the latter form she is sometimes adored at a thanksgiving service after 

the harvest when the crops have betn unusually good. Another form of 
Kali as a disease godling is Marak, who is worshipped in Bogra on the bank 
of a river. Brdhnians officiate as priests, and the ceremony is conducted with 
the most scrupulous care ; any deviation from the prescribed rites is believed 
to cause great offence to the goddess. On the night following the ceremony 
the image is thrown into water. The offerings consist of buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
rice, flowers, fruit, bel leaves, sweetmeats, etc. They are afterwards divided 
between the priest and the worshippers. Poor people who cannot afford the 
regular ceiemony lay their offerings at the foot of a pipal or banyan tree,* 
preferably on the last day of Paus or the first day of Baisakh. In former 
times human beings were frequently sacrificed to Kalf.f 

357. A local godling named Achal Ray is reported from Hooghly where 

he is reputed to effect miraculous cures in cases 
of phthisis and ophthalmia. His shrine is near 


Achal Eat. 


* These trees are known as Kali gachh. 

f In this connection a curious practice called Ehappar may be mentioned, which exists in parts of 
Bihar. When an epidemic of cholera or small-pox breaks out, the local exorcists march out in the 
direeti n of Kali’s shrine in Calcutta, followed by the villagers carrying four or fire new earthen pots in 
which incense is kept burning. As they go, ihey keep on shouting ‘ Kali mai ki jai ’ and invoking the 
goddess by her various names. A sheep, dedicated to the goddess, often accompanies the proces-ion. They 
beg grain from the villagers whese houses they pass and leave this and the other articles in seme adjoining 
village, the people of which carry them on in their turn. Few if any, of the original procession reach 
Calcutta. The sheep, it is said, is killed and eaten by some of the lower classes. 
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Dhaniakhali where a fair is held in his honour on the full moon day of Baisakh. 
His ima^e is a block of stone some three feet in length. The priest is a fisher- 
man, and through him all castes, even Brahmans, make their offerings. 

368. Jwara Narayan, also known as Jwara Bhairab and Jwarasur, is 

the fever godling of Jessore and the surrounding 

Jwaba Naratas. districts. He is said to have been specially 

created by Siva to fight on the side of Ban Raja, when appealed to by that 
monarch, for help against Krishna’s invading army. His image is of a sky- 
blue colour, with three heads, three feet, six hands, and nine eyes. He is wor- 
shipped mainly by the lower castes, with the aid of a Brahman priest, when 
malarial fever is prevalent or when a member of the family recovers from a 
dangerous illness. Goats are sacrificed, and offerings are made of rice, fruit, 
milk and sweets. The worship is performed on a Tuesday or Saturday at some 
place outside the village and the idol is left there afterwards. 

359. The cholera godling of Orissa is called Joginf ; but she acts, not on 

her own account, but under the control of her mis- 
JoQINI - tress Bimala. Consequently when cholera breaks 

out, it is Bimala and not Joginf who is ostensibly propitiated with offerings of 
fruit, sweetmeats and other comestibles. But Jogini is not altogether neglect- 
ed and a portion of the prctsad is carried with beat of drum to a retired spot 
near the village, where it is left in front of a long bamboo post, driven into the 
ground and crowned with garlands of flowers, which is supposed to represent 
her. A Brdhman officiates as priest. 

360. There is another cholera godling, also a female, named Didi 

Thakrun, whose worship seems to be confined 
Didi Thakrun. to g ur( j wan- It is said that once, during a cholera 

epidemic in the village of Ramchandrapur, a woman of the Muchi caste 
found a glittering white stone in a tank and took it home. That night an 
old woman appeared to her in a dream, and taught her how to worship the 
stone and so dispel the disease. She proceeded to carry out her instructions 
with the desired result, and since then, the worship has been continued. 
The full moon day of Baisakh is the most suitable day for the ceremony. 
The priest is a Muohi, but all castes of Hindus, and even Muhammadans, make 
offerings. The Hindus offer goats, sweetmeats, &c., and the Muhammadans, 
ducks and cocks. 

361. There are other disease godlings, but space forbids their complete 

enumeration. Chaitan Th^kuranf is worshipped by 
Other disease codlings. Rajbansi women in cases of illness or barrenness. 

Her picture is painted in black on a pith frame which is hung on a split bamboo 
inside the house. A plantain leaf with a bunch of plantains is placed below 
and smeared with oil and vermilion. Flowers, parched-rice, plantains and 
molasses are offered, and the night is spent fasting in vigil and prayers. 
Next morning the image is thrown into the water and the offerings are 
eaten by the family. Hachrd is an old female deity said to preside over 
contagious diseases in Rajshabi. She is worshipped at the foot of a large tree 
on the last day in Falgun, and is offered ashes, cast away rags, hair 
and other impure articles. A broom is sometimes suspended at the door to 
avert her evil influence. Chamdd is the chief god of the Malpaharias, but he 
is worshipped mainly with the object of averting disease. When an epidemic 
breaks out, vows are made to worship him, and lots are then cast to decide in 
whose house, and at whose cost the puja, which is an expensive one, shall take 
place. Decorated bamboos are set up as his emblem, and pigs, goats and fowls 
are sacrificed and subsequently eaten. Men only take part in ceremony, and 
women are not allowed to be present. 

362. Kanaiya, a male godling of a benignant character, is worshipped 
in times of disease by the Meches.* A deoshi officiates as priest, and prays 
that the sickness may be stayed; goats and pigeons are sacrificed. Masna 
a son of Burhi, is a malignant godling of the Koches and Rajbausis and most 
diseases, and even lunacy and drowning, are ascribed to his malign in- 
fluence. His image, which is made of pith or clay, is that of a hideous 
black dwarf, and he is believed to reside in water. His pujd is conducted at 

* Query — Is this the same as K&laia of the Tiparas ? 
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dead of night and even Muhammadans join in it. Red flowers, vermilion, 
rice, plantains, fruit and fried fish are oifered and then thrown into water. 
Small coins are also given. Pigeons are sacrificed by Hindus, and fowls by 
Muhammadans ; these are the perquisite of the Haris, who beat the drum during 
the ceremony. When it is over, the image is carried to three crossroads and left 
there with the idea that the eril spirit will then move on to another village. 
Rdm-du is the small-pox godling of the Lepchas, and in Patna Amasarn Bibi, 
who is believed to be a deified lady doctor, is invoked to assist in the recovery 
of convalescents. Kasi Baba, who will be described mote fully further on, is the 
malevolent spirit which, in some parts, is supposed to send disease amongst 
cattle. He is sometimes identified with Gosawan. In Rujshahi the correspond- 
ing godling is a female named Bhogeswari. Abgay Bonga is the Santal 
deity who dwells in the cowshed and is worshipped when cattle disease 
breaks out. A Naiya acts as priest and sacrifices a hen or a goat, taking the 
head as his share while the body goes to the worshipper. 


Snake godlings. 

363. Of all the snake godlings, Manasa, in Bengal Proper at least, 

holds the foremost place. She is said to be the 
Manasa. mother of Astik Muni, the sister of the snake king 

Vasuki and the wife of Jarat Karu Muni, but some say she is the non-Aryan 
mortal Manasa who has found her way into the Hindu pantheon. She is also 
known as Bishabari* and is worshipped by Hindus of all castes in order to 
secure immunity from snake bite. She is benignant, if properly propitiated, 
but if neglected, or if the ceremony in her honour is not performed with 
strict observance of rule, it is said that some one in the family is certain 
to die of snake bite. She is worshipped in various forms. Sometimes a simple 
earthen pot is marked with vermilion and placed under a tree, where clay snakes 
are arranged round it and a trident is driven into the ground ; sometimes the 
plant called after her is taken as her emblem, and sometimes an image of a small 
four-armed female of yellow colour, her feet resting on a goose, a cobra 
in each hand and a tiara of snakes upon her head. Sometimes she is 
believed to take up her abode in the pipal tree. In places where snakes 
abound, most families have a shrine dedicated to her in their homes, and some- 
times a separate room is set apart for her. On the Basahard day a 
twig of the Manasd plant [Euphorbia ligularia ) is planted in the courtyard and 
worshipped on the fifth day of the moon, the Ndgpanchami day. It is thrown into 
the water when the image of Durga is immersed at the Durga Puja. Manasa is 
also worshipped on the last day of the solar monthsof Sraban and Bhadra. Songs 
about the goddess are sung, especially those recounting her dealings with 
Chand Sadagar, a merchant of Gandliabanik caste, f which are said to be 
based on a legend found in the Padma Puran. Amongst the higher castes the 
worship is performed by Brahmans, but the Haris, Bauris and Dorns perform the 
eeremony themselves. In Birbhum a Bagdi or Dorn priest, called Dharam , 
pandit, sometimes professes to be inspired by the goddess, and foretells future 
events and prescribes medicines to those who consult him. In Dinajpur Millis 
and Ojhds of the Koch tribe act as priests. It is a common practice to draw a 
line round the house with cowdung to represent a snake, the idea being other 
snakes will thus be prevented from entering. 

364. Manasa has a sister named Jagat Gauri who, in West Bengal, is also 

credited with power over cobras and other snakes. 
She is shown as seated on a throne, with a child on 

her lap.' At her shrine at Narikeldanga a Barna Brdhman officiates in her 
worship, except in the case of Doms and Haris who sacrifice pigs to her. 
Prom the fact that the Hindus do not object to this practice so long as the 
Animal is slaughtered behind the altar, and not in front of it, it may be 
surmised that the control of the shrine has only recently been usurped by 
its present priest. A fair is held in her honour on the fifth day of the 

* In the Padma Puran this is said to be the case, but the two are not always thought to be identical, 
f Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri has shown that Manasa worship was very prevalent in the 
time of Chaitanya, and has brought to light a Bengali poem on the subject, written by one Bipra Das, in 
1495 A. D. 


Other snake godlings. 
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moon in the month of Jaishta. Nfig is credited in Bihar with much the 
same powers as Manasfi is believed to posses in Bengal Proper, but he occupies 
a less prominent position and his worship is a simpler scale. On the Nag- 
panchami day some milk and parched rice are placed near the door of the kitchen 
which is closed for a few hours. A line is then drawn round the house with 
cowdung, and the offerings are given to the children to eat. 

Ananta Deb is regarded in Bengal Proper as a benignant deity who confers 
various temporal benefits, but in Orissa he is looked on as the king of snakes 
and is worshipped on the 14th day of Bhadra for 14 years in succession.* If a 
man dies before he has completed the fourteenth year of the worship, his son 
is obliged to continue it on his behalf. He is represented by a figure of a snake 
made of silver or copper with fourteen knots along the body. In Rajshahi, he 
is figured as a man seated on an elephant with an umbrella over his head. 

The snake god of the Lepchas is named Ami. He is a benignant deity 
and is believed to watch over the fields and to afflict paddy thieves with 
aches and swellings. 

Deified Herroes, 


365. Goreiya or Dilligoria is a male hero of Dosadh origin. He is said 

G l by some to have been a bandit chief. In the songs 

sung in his honour, he is spoken of as a great warrior 
who came with a few followers from Delhi, many hundred years ago, and died 
fighting at Mehnawan near Sherpur, in the Patna district, where his chief shrine 
still is. He has another great shrine at Goreiya village in Saran. He is 
worshipped throughout Bihar b)' all Hindus, especially by the Dosfidh, Dorn, 
Gonrhi, Kahar, Sunri, and similar castes, but even the highest castes often 
reckon him as one of their chi penates. Numerous representations of him, 
consisting of stones or little mounds of earth daubed with vermilion, may be 
seen in most Bihar villages. These are usually placed near the entrance of the 
house or in the kitchen to ward off diseases and evil spirits. 

When a man returns home from a distant place his first care is to pay 
his respects to this godling, and to offer him sherbet and food. His favourite 
sacrificial offering is the pig. It is sometimes sacrificed by a Dosadh or Gorait 
i.e., priest of Goreiya, and sometimes it is thrown into a fire whence it escapes, 
to be immediately caught, killed and eaten by the Dosadhs. 

In Rajshahi there are said to be two Goreiyds, one of Delhi and the 
other of Besarh, and they are held to be of the female sex. But here, as in 
Bihar, the priest is a Dosadh, and the pig is the most acceptable sacrifice. 
In Manbhum the priests are usually Khar wars. In Hazaribagh this godling is 
represented by a peg driven into the ground near the cowshed, and is believed 
to preserve cattle from disease. 

366. Sailesh, another deified hero of the Dosadhs, is represented by a 

Sailesh cla y % ure a man, mounted on an elephant, 

attended by two horsemen, one on each side, and 
by a flower-girl standing in front. The horsemen are said to be Matirfim, his 
younger brother, and Chuharmal a Dosadh bandit. The images are changed 
every year in Asarh and the cost is met by contributions from the whole 
Dosadh community. On this occasion various offerings are made, including 
betel- nuts, hemp and tobacco, and a pig is sacrificed to Sailesh and a sheep 
to Chuharmal, The blood of the sheep, mixed with milk, is drunk by the 
tribal priest or Bhagatid who forthwith becomes possessed and endowed with 
second sight. Large quantities of spirits are consumed by the worshippers, 
and the attendant musicians sing, as loudly as they can, songs in honour ol 
the hero. 

367. Karikh, like so many other godlings of this class, was a Dosadh. Hi* 

Kabieh. father, Yotitab Pangiai, lived in Nepal. Although 

very pious he incurred the displeasure of the Sun- 
god, and was afflicted with leprosy, so retired to a forest where he died. When 
his son Karikh grew up, he went in search of him and found the skeleton and, 
by propitiating the Bun-god, secured his restoration to life. He himself 
became a staunch Hindu, led a very pious life and was endowed with 

* Ananta was Vishnu's favourite snake, which formed his couch (Ananta Shajya). ~ ' ~™ 
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Husaeuan Heroes. 


miraculous powers. On his death he was deified and a shrine was erected to 
him at Pandaul. His followers are mostly Goalfis and Dosadhs, but there 
are others also, including Kayasths and Telis. He is worshipped at various 
festivals, and also when children are first shaved and when disease is prevalent. 
Milk, sweetmeats, cloths, ornaments, etc., are offered and a goat is sometimes 
sacrificed. His votaries abstain from aleoholic drinks and never eat flesh on 
Saturdays or salt on Sundays. 

363. Larik was a Goala of Bhagalpur who deserted his wife and went off 
with the daughter of the local chief. He performed prodigies of valour in his 
encounters with various r&jas. After an absence of twelve years he returned 
to his forsaken wife, but installed his mistress in the neighbourhood.* He is 
particularly worshipped by people of his own caste but he also occupies a high 
place in the veneration of all the low castes in the district, who make him 
offerings of rice and milk in the hopes of recovering lost cattle with his aid. 
He has a temple at Hardi in the Madhipura subdivision. 

369. It is not necessary that a man should be a Hindu to be worshipped by 

Hindus after his death, and several of the best known 
deified heroes are Muhammadans. Alman Sdhib of 

Hooghly was a Musalman saint whose spirit is now worshipped by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike. The dust from his shrine near Boinchi, if rubbed on the 
body, is said to remove all kinds of rheumatic pains. The present priest of this 
shrine is a Musalman Fakir, but the post was formerly held by a low caste Hindu. 
Another godling of this category is Mira of Darbhanga. His father was a 
powerful prince whose favourite slave Nuja rebelled against him, and with the 
aid of Durga, eventually defeated and imprisoned him. Mira at the time was 
still unborn, but when he grew up he marched against Nuja, defeated him and 
released his father. He offended the great god Dharmaraj by killing a cow in 
his temple but made timely submission and was forgiven. He is worshipped 
mainly by the Sunris who offer him shirnis through the intervention of a 
Musalman Fakir. There is one female godling of this class, Aminfi Sati, who 
is generally supposed to have been a Musalman in her lifetime. She is the 
. sister of the Pdich Pir. Some of her worshippers endeavour to identify these 
personages with the five Pandavas and say that Amina was their wife, but the 
fact remains that her priest is usually a Muhammadan Dafali. The Ahirs, 
Kahars, Lohars and other castes of similar rank sacrifice cocks to Amina, while 
the better classes offer rice cooked in milk and wheat cakes made with gki. 

370. Amar Singh was a Rajput who lived near Barh in a village when all 

the other inhabitants were Mallabs. He was killed 

Otheb Deified Heroes. them out of envy, and from that time he haunted 

them and caused them annoyance in various ways until they promised to worship 
him. He is now revered throughout Bihar, especially by Gonrhis and Surahiya’s. 
A goat is sacrificed under a pipal tree, and the head is thrown into some river. 

Gobind Raut was a cowherd who valiantly killed many tigers and at his 
death was deified by the Ahits. He is invoked when disease attacks the cattle, 
and milk is offered in his honour. Stone images of him are carried from 
village to village and his deeds are recited in song, chiefly in the month of 
Asvin. Baranda is an Oraon godling who in Palamau is believed to be a 
female formerly resident in Nagpur, while in Ranchi he is regarded as a male- 
volent male living in the hills, and always endeavouring to enter a house in 
order to bring misfortune upon it. Tasteless food is offered in order to 
drive it away in disgust. In Palamau it is worshipped once in three years 
after the harvest home. Each family performs its own cpremony at which 
an aboriginal priest or baigrt officiates. A she goat is sacrificed after being 
induced to eat rice from the hand of the priest. It is then cooked and its flesh 
partaken of by all present, the priest receiving a double share. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about the origin of Kasi Baba and the 
reasons for his deification. According to some, he was a Bind, while others 
pretend that he was a Goala. Some say he was killed by a tiger while hunting 
in the forest, others that he died in consequence of a Brahman’s curse ; and others 
again, that he committed suicide at his zamindar’s door because of the oppres- 
sion to which he had been subjected. He is now worshipped by Ahirs, Binds, 

* The stcry of Laiik is tolJ at length in a paper by Hash Uihari Bose, [j.a.s.b., 1871 page 141]. 
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Gareris and Nunias, He is sometimes regarded as a disease godling of cattle, 
and has already been mentioned in this connection. He is worshipped in 
Sraban or Kartik, in an open field, where milk, wheat, flour and rice are offered 
to him^ and then consumed by the worshippers. The Ahirs make a figure of 
Kusa grass to represent him, while the Binds use a flag flying from the top of a 
bamboo. 

Halka Debf is believed to have been a Rakshasf, who vexed the early Aryan 
invaders. They at last succeeded in killing her, and to prevent her from 
returning to life, they burnt a huge fire over her corpse. In parts of Bihar the 
occurrence is celebrated yearly on the last day of Falgun. Fuel is collected 
from all the houses in the village, and piled up in a place outside the village, 
where it is set alight and, while it is burning, flowers are thrown into it 
and the young men go round it singing obscene songs. It is said by some 
that the celebration marks the departure of the old, and the advent of the 
new, year ; but, if so, it might be expected to take place on the last day of the 
year, which is not the case. Rani Das and Nond Chamain are revered by the 
Ohamars,* Ddnu Bfr by the Kahars; Jadu Bfr by the Barhis, and Shyam Singh 
by the Dorns. 

Ghosts and Eoil Spirits. 

371. There is a general belief — especially amoogst the lower castes — that 

the spirit of a person who dies a painful or violent 

GeNKBAX CHABACTEB OF SPIBITS. j n J. • • j • 1 ,, -ill 

death, or of a suicide, remains on earth near its old 
home, and causes all kinds of evil to persons in the neighbourhood who may be 
unfortunate enough to fall foul of it. The general name for such evil spirits 
is Bhut in the case of males* and Pretini in the case of females. Whenever a 
person suffers from an illness presenting any unusual features, it is attributed to 
possession, and a remedy is sought, not in medicine, but in exorcism. The 
exorcist, or Ojkd is believed to have in his power a bhut of greater power, and 
by means of mantras , or incantations, he forces his own familiar spirit to drive 
away the one which is causing the trouble. Sometimes also he resorts to physical 
force, such as blows with a shoe or a broomstick, applying red pepper and 
turmeric smoke to the nostrils, etc. In the south of Gaya, a bhut , when under 
proper control, is a valuable possession and a marketable commodity — the usual 
price being about Rs. 20. When the sale of a bhut has been arranged, the Ojkd 
hands over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. This 
is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended that he should in future 
reside ; a small ceremony is performed, liquor being poured on the ground, or 
pindis (small mounds) erected in his honour, and the cork is then taken out, 
whereupon the bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place cltosen for 
him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them from thieves, and 
if any one should be hardy enough to steal from a field thus guarded, he is 
certain to be stricken by the bhut , and in a few days will sicken and die. 

372. Of all male bhuts the most dreaded is the B&rh&m, or Brahma Daitya, 

the spirit of a Brahman who has died a violent 

death. Such spirits are specially powerful and 
malicious. Sometimes they are represented as a headless trunk, with the 
eyes looking from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by the 
side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw stones at travellers 
and lead them astray on dark nights, and woe betide the unfortunate who 
should give one of them cause for offence, e.g ., by unwittingly felling the 
tree in which he has taken up his abode, or who was in any way responsible for 
his death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making the Barhdm 
his family deity and worshipping him regularly. In Bihar he often becomes 
the tutelary deity or Dihwdr of the whole village. The worship is usually 
performed under the tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion and a mound of earth is erected, on which are 
placed clay figures of horses or elephants, and offerings are made of flowers 
betel-nuts and the like. The worship is conducted by a special priest 
called the Bhakta, who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he 

* A full account of Nona is giyen in Mr. Crooke’s Book on the Popular -Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India. e 
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is inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are implicitly believed 
in by the devotees. Some Barhdrus are more famous than others, one 
of the best known being Jaydeb Dube also known as Bhay Haran (fear 
dispeller) whose shrine is at Dadri Asthan in Monghyr. It is said that some 
four hundred years ago he cured a Khetauri Raja, who lived at Dadri, and was 
in consequence given a grant of land there. This was subsequently resumed 
by force, whereupon Jaydeb committed suicide, and his spirit at once began 
to afflict the Raja. He is now worshipped by Hindus of all classes when 
suffering from disease, or desirous of male offspring, usually on a Monday ; 
offerings are made of goats, cloth, sweets, milk, fruit, etc., which are taken 
by the priest, a Brahman. Another well known Barham, Harsa Pandit, 
hails from the Rajshahi district. He was the priest of a certain Raja of 
Chainpur. His house was pulled down by order of the Rani, and the priest in 
revenge starved himself to death, heaping curses on the Raja and his 
family all the while. His spirit has now a seat reserved for him in the 
palace, where he is daily worshipped, and people go to his shrine from far 
and near In Motihari town, Bischha Barham has a famous temple, where 
even Muhammadans make offerings, through the Brahman priest who pre- 
sides there. Mahil, who is worshipped as the family deity of the Sukarwar 
Rajputs, may perhaps be mentioned here, though he is not strictly a Bdrh&m. 
A R&jput of this clan, having no offspring, consulted his priest, a Sakaldvipi 
Brahman, named Mahil. The latter told him to stand next morning at a 
certain cross road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise Mahil himself appeared. He would have drawn 
hack, but the Brahman told him not to hesitate to carry out his advice, and 
merely stipulated that he should be installed as his family god. The Rajput 
then killed him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan. 

373. Of other classes of bhuts , one of the best known is the Baghaut or 

n R spirit of a person killed by a tiger, who assumes the 

... i/ form of a tiger with a human face. Some take 

the form of a cow and are known as Gobhut. A miser is often believed 
to return to earth to watch over his money and is called Oak or Sur. 
The bhut of a Muhammadan is called a Mdmdo. In Jalpaiguri the spirit 
of a person who has lived a very infamous life, or who has died by decapi- 
tation, becomes a particularly malevolent bhut known as Kandhakdta (cut off 
at the shoulder) and, being headless, he has no ears to hear the charming 
of the ojha who is therefore powerless against him. He haunts marshy and 
lonely places, like the Barham, and leads travellers astray. Sudden deaths, 
for which no reason can he assigned, are attributed to his evil influence. 

374. But the most malevolent of all spirits is the Churel or Kichin, the 

spirit of a woman who dies in child-birth. Her 
HUREL ' feet are turned backwards, she has no mouth, and 

she haunts filthy places. She is specially feared by women, whom she attacks 
during the menstrual period or at the time of parturition. Sometimes she 
falls in love with young men, before whom she appears in the form of a beauti- 
ful girl neatly dressed and decked with ornaments, and whom she eventually 
kills by a slow process of emaciation. Like other similar spirits she can only 
be ejected by exorcism. The fear of the Churel is by no mean confined to 
Hindus. It is even more dreaded by the aboriginal tribes, and amongst the 
Bhuiyas of Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, the embryo is 
extracted from the corpse and the bodies are burnt on the opposite banks of a 
hill stream. As no spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot become a 
witch unless united to her child, this precaution is believed to avert all risk of 
tvil to the villagers. 


The Grdmya Devatd. 

375. Almost every village has its special tutelary deities (one or more) 
which preside over the welfare of the community. These are called the 
Gramya Devata and are worshipped on the occasion of every religious 
ceremony and also on special occasions, e.y., when disease breaks out or a newly 
built house is occupied for the first time. The landlord of the village cele- 
brates the pujd. usually under a pipal or banyan tree, while each ryot performs 
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his own ceremony at home.* Sometimes a Brahman officiates but frequently 
the people conduct the worship themselves. Sometimes there is no visible 
representation of the godling, but in Bihar a mound or stone is erected under 
a tree and smeared with vermilion. In Hooghly an earthen pot is filled with 
water and a mango twig is placed on the top, which is then covered with a piece 
of new cloth. Various offerings are made, usually of food cooked or uncooked, 
and goats are sometimes sacrificed ; the offerings are generally taken by the 
family but in Hooghly they are the perquisite of the Bhuinmdli. The 
Ivoches and their congeners worship the Gramya Devata at a curious cere- 
mony, called gambhira, when the young people of the village disguise them- 
selves, personating the deities, and dance. The festival, which takes place in 
Chait or Baisakh, lasts for several days. 

Some village deities are less local than others and have obtained a wider 
vogue. These usually have a sylvan home, e g., Dholai Chandi, who inhabits 
a tree or grove which is held sacred by all. Pieces of brick and rags are tied 
to the branches, as an offering to procure the welfare of children, and people 
make obeisance whenever they pass her abode. Bana Durga is a sylvan deity 
of Mymensingh, who is also worshipped on behalf of children, and to whom 
sacrifices are made pigeons and goats, which are subsequently taken by people 
of low caste. 

376. The worship of the Grdmya devata seems to be connected with the 
animistic idea, which sees spirits everywhere, and in all manifestations of nature, 
and it is carried out with the greatest zest amongst the aboriginal tribes of the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau where the jdhird , sarna , or sacred grove, the small patch 
of virgin forest preserved from the axe as a refuge for the sylvan deities, who 
would otherwise have no local habitation, is peopled not by one or two, but by 
quite a number of godlings. Marang Buru is the chief Gramya devata of the 
Santals. He is known also to the Mundas and Hos, but these tribes believe 
that he resides on the summit of high hills; the latter look on him as a disease 
godling. All these tribes worship him in the same way. A handful of rice is 
deposited in three places in the sacred grove, and the animal chosen for the 
sacrifice, usually a goat, is made to eat it, after which the headis severed at one 
blow. The head is taken by the JYaiya, or priest, and the body by the members 
of the family. The fame of this godling has spread to Malda where he is 
known as Marang Deva and is worshipped to secure immunity from fever. 
A circle is drawn on the ground with powdered rice and a goat is sacrificed 
inside it. Another notable denizen of the sacred grove in Singhbhum is 
Desauli Bonga or Kara Sarna who, though malignant protects those who duly 
propitiate him from disease and other calamities. His festivals take place in the 
month of Magh, in Chait when the Sal tree flowers and again in A'sarh. He is 
also worshipped in time of drought and when illness attacks a family. Amongst 
the other godlings of this class may be mentioned Tbanpati of the Savars, 
Juangs, Bauris and Bagdis, Sarna Burhiof the Ordons andDuar Pah&r or Dura 
of the Cheros. 


General Retnarks. 

377. The above notes merely indicate some of the main forms which the 

Inanrnm of discussion. Popular religion of the people takes, and they are 

admittedly very incomplete. Not only is the notice 
of the godlings dealt with very brief, but many, and indeed whole classes, 
have been left undiscussed. I have not mentioned the various aboriginal 
deities, such as the androgynous Burba Burht, Batbu, and Grajja, who have 
still been only partially admitted to the Hindu pantheon, nor others, such as 
Sankar, Banskati, Mangalchandi and Kankini who have been adopted as 
forms of Kali, nor the godlings of special castes, such as Gandhesvari 
of the Gandha baniks, Ganesh Janani of the Mayras, Gaurinath of the 
Kandus, Kulain of the Yakhds, Kangalima or Satima of the Baruis, Hagadbes- 
vari of the Maghs, &c. It would be impossible to deal fully with the matter in 
a Census Report, but before leaving the subject I wifi refer very briefly 
to the worship of Dharmaraj or Dharma Thakur whose recent identification 
with Buddha will be discussed in the next section. 


* In Orissa the village godlings are feminine and are called Gram Deoti or Thakurani. Each village 
has its own godling, whose position was recognised in the first legular settlement of Orissa when a piece of 
land was left unasaessed imafi gram deuti) for her worship. 
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By some Dharmaraj is regarded as Yaxna and by others as the Sun. Some 

again consider him to be the God of snakes, and 
some a form of Siva or of Vishnu. He is 


DhABJIAEA.!. 


usually worshipped by a low caste priest, a Pod, a Jugi, a Dom or a 
Bagdi. In a few places he has temples, but, as a rule, he is represented by a 
shapeless stone daubed with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village 
in the Arambagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a tortoise. 
His shrines are common all over West Bengal and also in Dinajpur, Murshidabad 
and the 24-Parganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers and his priests administer medicines as specifics for various diseases. 
Hogs, fowls and ducks are sacrificed before him, and offerings are made of 
rice, flowers, milk and pachwai , but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of Baisakh, Jaishta and A'sarh, on the day of the full moon, 
and in some places on the last day of Bhadra. All castes, even Brahmans, make 
offerings through the medium of the officiating priest. 

378. It may be pointed out in conclusion that while the earth, sun and 

moon, and certain large rivers, are worshipped 
throughout the province, many of the other objects 
of adoration are revered only in certain localities. The venei’ation of deified 
heroes is more or less confined to Bihar, while snake worship prevails mainly 
in West, and parts of North, Bengal. The tribes of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and some of the Himalayan tribes give the spirits of the mountains 
a high place in their pantheon while in the greater part of Bengal Proper 
the old aboriginal godlings have, as a rule, been taken over by the Brahmans 
as forms of Kali and other orthodox deities, and have thus lost their identity. 
It is only in the extreme north and east that deities who are admittedly non- 
Hindu, still command the worship of men, while in the West, Buddhism still 
ekes out an obscure and precarious existence. 


Forms of worship often locjz. 


Traces of Buddhism in Bengal. 

379. When the East India Company gained a foothold in India Buddhism 

seemed to have disappeared from the land, and 
and 'hodgson ° F Col:emooke although its doctrines were mentioned, in order 

to be refuted, in the philosophical works of the 
Hindus, the word was little more than a name to the Pandits, and was 
absolutely unknown to the common people. The philosophic side of Buddhism, 
as ascertained from Hindu sources, was first investigated by Colebrooke,* but it 
is to the indefatigable researches of Brian Hodgson that we owe the discovery 
of Buddhism as a living religion in Nepal. While resident at Khatmandu 
he investigated the subject closely and the results are embodied in a most 
interesting paper in the second yolume of the transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. f He showed how the philosophic agnosticism of Buddha 
gave way to the theory that the A'di Buddha, by his union with the primordial 
female energy called Prajna, gave birth to five Buddhas, who each produced 
from himself by dliydna (meditation ) another being called his Bodbi-satwa 
or son. The chief of these latter was Avalokita who, with his Sakti Tara, 
eventually became the keystone of northern Buddhism. There arose also 
numerous other Buddhas, demons and deities, all of which were objects of 
worship, and then came the introduction of the Tantrik mysticism, based on 
the pantheistic idea of yoga, or the ecstatic union of the soul with the supreme 
spirit. At this stage, as in Tantrik Hinduism, the Saktis, or female counter- 
parts of the Bodhi satwas, occupied the most prominent position, and the 
esoteric cult of these female deities became eveiy whit as obscene as that 
practised by the Kaula or extreme sect of Sakta Hindus. Since Hodgson's 
time, numerous students have attacked the subject and the early history of 
Buddhism and its modern developments in other countries are now well 
known. + 

* J. K, A S., Volume 1, pages 649 — 679. 

t Tills and subsequent papers on the same subject hare been reprinted m the “ Languages, Literature 
and Religion of .Nepal and Tibet ” Triibner and Co., London, 1874. 

X One of the best of recent works on the subject is, “The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism” by Col, 
Waddell, i.m.s. 
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380. All this time it was assumed that, except in Burma and on the 

borders of Burma, Nepal and Tibet, Buddhism had 
0F Dhabuakaj disappeared from India. This, however, has 
been proved to be a mistake by the researches of 
Mabamahopadkyaya Hara Prasad Sastri who has shown that a corrupt form 
of Buddhism still survives in the shape of Dharma worship which is current 
amongst the Pods, Dorns and other castes of low rank, and which has already 
been described in the notes on Popular Hinduism. Dharma or Dharmaraj, 
it would seem, is none other than Buddha himself. Tbe discovery was an- 
nounced in an article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1895 and the 
result of this and further researches were embodied in a pamphlet published 
in 1897 called the “Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal.” I circulated, 
as a basis for further enquiry, a note giving a brief outline of the facts and 
arguments adduced in this pamphlet, but without much result beyond the 
collection of further information regarding the extent to which Dharma worship 
prevails. The reports thus received were shown to the Pandit, who has 
favoured me with a rdsumd of the main points in his argument, which is 
reproduced verbatim in the following four paragraphs: — 

381. “We learn from the Si-u-ki that during the first half of the seventh 
century Buddhism was the prevailing religion in Bengal. The author, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller liiuen Sang, mentions indeed the heretics; but it 
is not known who these heretics were. Some of them undoubtedly were 
Brahmanists. 


“ During the three or four centuries which followed the composition of the 

Si-u-ki, the Brahmans came from Kanauj with their 
ST J_ rP T ° ever faithful adherents, the Kayasthas, and a silent 

religious and social revolution was accomplished, in 
which the Brahmans had everything to gain, and the Buddhists everything to 
lose. Traces of the existence of Buddhism as a living religion can be found 
even up to the sixteenth century, and then it is completely lost in the populous 
plains of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In the outlying districts, however, in 
hill tracts, and in neglected nooks and corners, it is still professed by a few 
thousands of men. Thus in Chittagong there are the Baruas who profess 
the Buddhist faith and belong to the southern school of Buddhism. They 
think that they obtained their Buddhism from Burma and Ceylon, and 
that within the last two or three centuries. The Chittagong Hill Tracts is 
a professedly Buddhist district, and the inhabitants seem to have adhered to 


their Buddhism from very ancient times. Their Buddhism is not altogether of 
the southern school, because they have their temples of gods and goddesses. 
In the Sub- Himalayan regions bordering on Bengal, the Bhotias and some 
other hill tribes profess Buddhism greatly mixed up with the superstitious 
observances of degenerate later times known as Mantra-yana, Vajra-yana, 
Kala-chakra-yana, Lamaism and Devil-worship. The Newars of Nepal 
profess what they call Hinduism, but in their estimation it has two Mdr- 
gas or ways — the Siva-Mdrga and the Buddha- Marga. Half the Newars are 
Buddhists. Though they profess to be Maha-yanists, they have mixed up 
their faith with much that belongs really to the subsequent Ydnas of Buddhism. 
But they still adhere to Indian Buddhism, and have not borrowed anything from 
Lamaism. In the Orissa Tributary Mahals there is a State known as Baud, the 
Chief of which derives the name from Buddha, and says that Buddhism is still 
professed by a considerable portion of his subjects. The Savaras on the borders 
of Orissa are said to be still Buddhists. The Savaras who cook in the great 
temple of Jagannath are supposed to belong to the same religion. There is a 
small, industrious, but very turbulent, community in Barisal, known as the Maghai 
community, who profess Buddhism. They seem to have settled in that maritime 
district since the sixteenth century, when the Arakanese, known to the Musalman 
rulers of Bengal as Maghs, were the terror of Lower Bengal and the Bay. 

“ These are the only people who still profess Buddhism on a soil in which 
that religion was first preached, where it flourished for thousands of years, but 
alas ! where it is completely forgotten. 


“The traces of Buddhism up to the sixteenth century, mentioned above 
consist of many references in books, colophons of manuscripts and inscriptions! 
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Thus we know from Tibetan sources that the great monk, Dipankara Shri 
Jnana, known in Tibet as Atisa, was invited from Vikrama Sliila in Magadha to 
Tibet in the eleventh century to reform the Buddhist faith prevailing there. 
There is a copy of Bodhicharyavatara-ti'ka by Prajna Kaza Shrijnana copied in 
the same century. The copyist speaks of the author as tdlapdddndm, showing that 
he was a pupil of the author. A copy of the Astasahasrika prajnaparamita 
made at Nalanda is to be found in the Asiatic Society’s collection, bearing the 
date of the sixth year of Mahipaladeva, who leigned in the same century. 
In the twelfth century, the great Naiyaika Gangesopadh} hya, a scholar of 
Mithila, whose date is universally accepted amongst pandits as 750 years before 
this time, wrote his work with the avowed object of dispelling the darkness of 
Pasandas, i.e., Buddhism. In the sirae century Sfilapani, the great writer on 
Hindu law and ritual, mentions the Buddhists as a naked people whose very 
sight is to be avoided. In the Ballala Charita we find Bya-dom-pa lighting with 
Ballala to avenge an insult offered to the Buddhist priest of Mahasthan. In 
the thirteenth century there is an inscription at Sravasti dedicating a Buddhist 
temple for the purposes of Buddhist worship, and in the same century a Buddhist 
priest from Tatnluk went to Lower Burma and instituted a reformation along 
with other Buddhist priests of the place. His deeds are recorded in the Kalyam 
inscriptions. In the fourteenth century a Bengali Brahman became a convert 
to Buddhism and proceeded to Ceylon, where the reigning king Parakrama Vahu 
made him the sole supervisor of Buddhist religious establishments in the 
kingdom. In the fifteenth century Buddhist manuscripts were still copied in 
Bengal, and a manuscript copied about the middle of the century is now in 
the Cambridge collection of .Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts. 

382. “ In the sixteenth centmy Ghaitanya is said to have met Buddhists in 
Southern India aud Nityananda in the Himalayan regions. Chuddmani Hasa, 
one of the biographers of Chaitanya mentions the Buddhists as rejoicing at 

his birth. In the seventeenth century Buddha 
Guptanatha wandered in various parts of India and 
found Buddhism flourishing in many places. Then 
it is lost altogether. For two or three centuries Buddhism was absolutely un- 
known in India. The revival of Sanskrit learning fostered by European 
Orientalists brought Buddhism again to the notice of the Indian public, and 
it became a problem how to account for the complete disappearance of Bud- 
dhism. Brian Hodgson thought that Nathism was the bridge which joined 
the corrupt Buddhism of later days with the Tantrik-Hinduism of modern times. 
There were Nathas or Lords who boasted of having attained miraculous powers 
and who had numerous followers. They were all Buddhists. But their Buddhism 
was not of the strictest kind. The Saivas claim some of them as their Gurus. 
But the rest were undoubtedly Buddhists. These belonged to the lowest 
classes of people — Haris, Doms and Chandals, This Nathism appears also to 
have been the bridge which united Lamaism, on the one hand, and the Gurus or 
spiritual guides of the Hindus, on the other. Both these proceeded from the 
same sort of man- worship which is the essence of Nathism.* 

383. Brian Hodgson’s explanation solves only one or two points of the great 
problem connected with the disappearance of Buddhism. A few more points are 
solved by the fact that the writers of Tdntrik compilations among the Hindus 
incorporated as many of the Tantrik Buddhist divinities as they could 
possibly do without jeopardizing their reputation for orthodoxy. For instance, 
they incorporated Manjushri, Kshetrapdla , Tara , without even changing their 
names or their functions. But still there were divinities to whom, even with 
their wonderful power of adaptation, they could not venture to give a place 
in their Pantheon, and one of these is Dhnrraa. Dharma is the second personage 

in the Buddhist Trinity. In the Mahdydna school 

Modem.- Scbvivals. p c i s changed into Prajna , an abstract idea in 

the feminine, meaning supreme knowledge, and in the Mantra-ydna the 
feminine idea became Tara, a female divinity with five manifestations. The 


Mahneb ix which Buddhism 

HISAPPEABED. m 


* This adoration of the Guru is one of the most characteristic features of the Vaishnara revival in 
Bengal. The Vaishnavas say : — “ When Hari is angry the Guru is our protector, but when the Guru is 
angry we have no one to preteet us. This service veneration of the Guru is called Gurupadasraya 
[Sketch of the Religious sects of the Hindus, page J03[. 

c c 2 
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processes of spiritualisation proceeded further and the Buddhists conceived 
of an Adi Buddha and an Adi Tara probably Kalikd. 

“The word Dharma, thus slipping from the second personage of the 
Buddhist Trinity, became confined to the Stupa worship, the visible emblem 
of Buddhism, to the ignorant multitude. Dharma-worship remained confined 
to the lowest classes of the people— the dirtiest, meanest and most illiterate 
classes. All sorts of animal sacrifices are offered before. Dharma, and the 
drinking of wine is one of the chief features of his worship. All the lowest 
forms of worship rejected by the Brahmans gradually rallied round Dharma, 
and his priests throughout Bengal enjov a certain consideration which often 
excites the envy of their highly placed rivals, the Brahmans, who, though 
hating them with a genuine hatred, yet covet their earnings wherever these are 
considerable, and there are instances in which the worship of Dharma has 
passed into Brahman hauds and, has been, by them, transformed either 
into a manifestation of Siva or of Visnu. 

384. “ Doubt has been expressed in many quarters regarding the identifica- 
tion of Dharma worship as a survival of Buddhism, and it is, therefore, desirable 
to recapitulate the facts and arguments by which this has been established. 
Dharma is meditated upon as Shunya Murti or void. The great goal of Buddhism 
is Sunyata. “ As the lamp is extinguished, so is the soul extinguished.” This 
is the oiiginal idea of annihilation preached, by Buddha. In later times, in 

the hands of the schools, this idea came to be 

Seasons foe taking Dhabma termed Sunyata, concerning which neither existence, 
to be Buddha. • , i* <• n ,, 

nor non-existence, nor a combination ox the two. can 
be predicated. It is void, zero. In Hindu systems of philosophy we find the 
Buddhists credited with the theory of the evolution of entity from non-entity, 
and that very non-entity is the essence of Dharma, and in that form his votaries 
are required to meditate upon him. This is an undoubted Buddhist idea. 
The ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all take place on the full moon 
day of Baishdkh, the birthday of Buddha. The ignorant worshippers, all of 
them, are aware that Dharma is very much respected in Ceylon. And what 
religion has a greater vogue in that island than Buddhism ? The Dharma 
worshippers are fully aware that Dharma is not an inferior deity ; he is higher 
than Yishnu, higher than Siva, higher than Brahma, and even higher than 
Parvati. His position is indeed as exalted as that of Brahma in Hindu philo- 
sophy. In fact, one of the books in honour of Dharma gives an obscure hint 
that the work has been written with the object of establishing the Brahmahood 
of Dharma. The representation of Dharma in many places is a tortoise. 
Now a tortoise is a miniature representation of a stupa with five nitches for 
five Dhyani Buddhas. At Saida in Bankura an image of Buddha in 
meditative posture is still actually worshipped as Dharma. 

“ The worshippers of Dharma are unconscious of the fact that they are 
the survivors of a mighty race of men and that they have inherited their 
religion from a glorious past. Political and social revolutions of centuries 
have brought them to the lowest point of degradation. But if they ever 
become conscious of the fact that they are the survivors of the Indian Buddhists, 
the civilizers of Asia, they are likely to be better men and more useful members 
of society. Dharma-worship prevails in the whole of Western Bengal, and in 
almost every village there is a temple of Dharma. There are also many places 
consecrated to Dharma, where annual and other festivals take place in bis 
honour.” 

385. The only fresh light thrown on this interesting subject by the census 

is the fact that Buddhism is still professed by the 
Bomhkis^ 5 ° F Babamba STIL1, Saraks of Tigaria and Baramba and the adjoining 

part of Cuttack. The Saraks of Chota Nagpur are 
believed to have been formerly Jains, but those here mentioned are still 
professed Buddhists. Their religion is gradually being merged in Hinduism, 
but it still possesses many distinct features and they possess religious books of 
their own, one of the most important of which I have had transcribed, and have 
given the copy to the Mahamahopadhyaya who informs me that it is of consider- 
able value. An account of these Saraks will be found in the Chapter on Caste.* 


* Paragraphs 778 to 7S0. 
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SULSIDIALY TABLE I Showing the general distribuiton of the population by religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Showing the Proportional strength of the main religions in each 

DISTRICT AND NATU RAL DIVISION AT EACH OF THE LAST THREE CENSUSES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Showing the variations in the number or 

Christians in each district. 
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292 

1S2 

199 

+ 

110 

— 

17 

+ 

93 

Noakhali 

662 

641 

5SS 

4- 

21 

+ 

53 

+ 

71 

Chittagong ... 

1,237 

1,191 

1,055 : 

+ 

46 

+ 

136 

+ 

182 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

252 

IS 

49 ; 

+ 

234 

— 

31 

+ 

203 

Hill Tippers 

137 

133 

113 ! 

' + 

4 

+ 

20 

+ 

24 

NORTH BIHAR 

3,374 

4,052 

3,820 

+ 

1,322 

+ 

232 


1,554 

Saran 

314 

278 

2^2 

! 4- 

36 



4 


32 

Champaran ... 

2,417 

2,100 

1,936 

I + 

317 

+ 

K < 

+ 

481 

Muzaffarpur 

719 

371 

372 

1 + 

343 


1 

+ 

347 

Darbhanga ... 

710 

3S0 

325 

: + 

330 

+ 

55 

+ 

385 

Bhagnlpur ... 

775 

536 

578 

I + 

239 

— 

12 

+ 

197 

Bumea 

439 

337 

327 

! + 

52 

+ 

60 

+ 

112 

SOUTH BIHAR 

4,623 

4,608 

4,031 

! 

| + 

15 

+ 

557 

+ 

572 

Patna ... ... 

2,562 

2,833 

2,583 

1 - 

271 

+ 

245 

__ 

26 

Gays 

253 

174 

96 

r + 

79 

4- 

78 

+ 

157 

Shahabad 

375 

277 

276 

i + 

98 

+ 

1 

+ 

99 

Mongbyr 

1,433 

1,324 

1,091 

1 + 

109 

+ 

233 

+ 

342 

ORISSA 

3,004 

4,638 

3,976 

+ 

366 

+ 

662 

+ 

1,028 

Cnttack 

2,652 

2,723 

2,842 

_ 

71 

+ 

381 

+ 

310 

Balasore ... 

1,271 

1,075 

S15 

+ 

199 


260 

4- 

459 

Puri ... 

1,078 

840 

S19 

+ 

238 

+ 

21 

+ 

259 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU... 

156,634 

96,847 

43,998 

+ 

59,787 

+ 

52,849 

+ 112,636 

Hazaribagh ... 

1,163 

839 

552 

+ 

271 


337 

+ 

611 

Ranchi 

124,958 

75,693 

36,263 

+ 

49,265 

+ 

39,430 


88,695 

Palamau 

7,908 

6,676 

IS 

+ 

1,2 i2 


6,658 


7,s«e 

Hanbhon ... 

2,910 

1,532 

552 

i + 

1,378 


9S0 


2,35S 

Singhbhum ... 

6,961 

A864 

2,988 

+ 

2,097 


1,878 

+ 

3 973 

Sonthal Parganas 

9,875 

5,943 

3,°5fl 

! + 

3,932 


2,897 

+ 

6,819 

Tributary States, Chota Nagpui 

1,876 

528 

105 

: + 

1,348 


423 

+ 

1,771 

Ditto, Orissa 

950 

703 

457 

+ 

247 

+ 

246 


493 

Angul 

33 

19 

7 

j + 

14 

+ 

12 

+ 

26 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Showing the distribution of Christians by 

RACE AND SECT (ACTUAL NUMBERS.) 


Sect. 

Eieopeax. 

I Eurasian. 1 

Native. 

Total. 

Variation 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

j 

| Female. 

1 

! 1901. 

1891. 

i 

L or - 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i: 

10 

Anglican Communion 

10,S62 

6,9*20 

4,402 

4 t ?41 . 

18,034 

17,5'’ 5 

61,024 

48,950 

ii 

i. + 

12,07 i 


3 34 

2<>0 

19 

15 

3 

3 

1 574 

435 

+ 

1«9 

Baptist ... 

314 

2>9 

355 

Sc 6 

10,392 

9,015 

; 21,621 

14,747 

+ 

6,874 

Congregationahst , M 


47 

; ll 

10 

947 

971 

2,051 

1,254 

+ 

797 

Greek 

99 

2S 

• 22 

o 

8 

8 

l6 I 

192 

— 

25 


6 


1 


1 



8 

13 

— 

5 

Lutheran and allied deno- 

19S 

82 

5 

1 

Si, 7 2 7 

34,567 

| 69,580 

23,475 

+ 

46,105 

min at ions. 

Methodist 

431 

291 

232 

33S 

1,290 

1,276 

3,858 

917 

+ 

2,941 

31 1 nor denominations N . 

57 

*28 

23 

14 

2,7 

123 

528 

4c9 

- + 

89 

Uresb\terian 

1,S13 

585 

2S7 

343 

1,714 

1,949 

6,691 

4,7o7 

+ 

1,954 

Roman Catholic ... 

3,710 

1,911 

6,ik;7 

6,207 

44,429 

45 S7o 

j 1 08, 1 94 

90, 1 1 7 

1 + 

18,077 

Sect not returned ... 

140 

79 

56 

107 , 

1,740 

1,948 

1 4,070 

7,208 

| - 

3,138 

Total 

18,029 

9,460 

11,480 

11,634 

113,362 

114,301 

378,366 

193,484 

+83,883 

1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Showing the distribution per 1,000 ( a ) of 

EACH RACE OF CHRISTIANS BY SECT, AND ( l ) OF EACH SECT BY RACE. 


Sect. 

Races disteibvted by sect. 

Sects distributed bt race. 

European. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Total. 

European. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Totel. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 6 

7 

8 

9 

Anglican Communion ... 

G10 

371 

156 

219 

275 

142 

583 

1,000 

Armenian 

00 

1 



2 

930 

59 

11 

1,000 

Baptist 

22 

31 

89 

78 

28 

33 

939 

1,000 

Congregationalist 

4 

1 

9 

7 

55 

10 

985 

1,000 

Greek 

5 

1 


| 

! 760 

141 

96 

1,000 

Lutheran and allied denomina- 
tions. 

10 


304 

250 

4 


996 

1,000 

Methodist 

26 

25 

11 

14 

387 

143 

665 

1,000 

Minor denominations ... 

8 

2 

0 

2 

161 

70 

769 

1,000 

Presbyterian ... 

87 

27 

16 

24 

358 

94 

548 

1,000 

Roman Catholic 

2l)5 

531 

397 

389 

52 

113 

835 

1,000 

Sect not returned 

8 

7 

16 

14 

54 

40 

906 

1,000 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

99 

j 

83 

818 

1,000 


SUBSIDIARY T ABLE VI. — Comparing the distribution by religion of 

the Urban and Rural population. 


Natural Divisions. 

Number per 10,000 of Urbae population 

WHO A EE.— 

Number per 1 C ,000 of Rural population 

WHO ARE. — 

Hindu. 

a 

a 

3 

3 

a 

... s 

C 

.3 

0 

05 

a 

< 

m 

t- 

L 

) 

j 

.3 j 

c 

aj 

i 

c 

5 

.5 

S 

1 

1 

I ! 

4 i 

5 ! 

Ammist. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

• 

10 

11 

TOTAL 

6,939 

3,794 

174 

19 

B4 

6,397 1 

3,373 

38 \ 

373 

31 J 

West Bengal 

8,15S 

1.747 

85 

7 

3 

8,331 ^ 

1,286 

6 ■ 

377 

f 

Central ,, 

6,717 

2,915 

Sel 

1 

66 

4,629 , 

5,323 

28 l 

20 

Jr 

North ,, 

5,37o 

4,2 lO 

115 

4 

301 

3,!H!6 

5.9i ’$ 

7 1 

no 


East „ 

5,2V> 

4,561 

68 

1 

S5 

9,20 1 

6,667 

13 i 

20 

M ,2 

North Bihar 

7,292 

2,628 

70 

1 

1» 

8,406 

1.5S9 

2 ! 

3 

M 

South „ 

7,334 

2,398 

59 


14 

9, 155 ' 

839 

9 ; 


| 

Onssa... .. 

8,541 

1,200 

162 



9,769 ' 

204 

6 

m 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 

7,301 

1,009 

374 

4i'4 

22 

7,015 i 

436 

155 ; 


1 

, “ 
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Chapter V. 


AGE. 


386. 


Befeeence to Statistics. 


The statistics regarding the age -distribution of the total population, 
and of the adherents of each religion in the Province 
. as a w koIe, an d in each district, will be found ii* 
Imperial Table VII. Similar information for a number of selected castes is 
given in Table XIV, but the age periods selected for these tables are somewhat 
less elaborate than those for Table VII. The following subsidiary tables at 
the end of this chapter illustrate the more important points in the statistics by 
means of proportional figures: — 

Subsidiary Table I. — Unadjusted age return of 100,000 of each sex. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex, at each of the 
last of these Censuses, for the Province as a whole, and for each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Proportion of children under 10 years of age, and 
of persons over 60, to persons aged 20 to 40, and also of married females to total 
females of certain ages. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Proportion of female children under 12 to married 
females, and of married, to total, females in certain castes. 

Subsidiary Table VII.— Showing the reported death-rate at certain ages in 
1897 and 1900. 

387. There is no question but that the return of age is the least reliable of 

IwcctTBACT OF age EETUEJi. S , tat .i stics collected at the Census Even in 

England it was stated m the Census Report for 
1891 that “ not improbably the greater number of adults do not know their 
precise age and can only state it approximately.” Amongst adults, says a 
leading statistician, u there is a great tendency to return ages at some exact 
multiple of 10” while in the case of children under 5 years of age, “the 
vagueness with which parents use the terms ‘ one year old ’ 1 two years old ’ 
etc., when the children are only in their first or second year respectively, is a 
cause of considerable error.”* There is also a wilful mis-statement of age on 
the part of women, while there is a marked tendency for old persons to 
overstate their ages. 

If the age return is thus inaccurate in England it is infinitely more so 
Diagram, showing the actual 'number of males returned in India. Nothing is more, COIH- 
at each age. mon when a witness is asked 

his age in court, than for him to 
reply bis challis ‘ twenty to forty,’ 
or to say that he has not the 
faintest idea on the subject. The 
Enumerators were almost as ig- 
norant on this subject as the 
enumerated, and it must be con- 
fessed that the entries made in the 
schedules were often little better 
than very wild guesses. The 
tendency to select certain round 
numbers is far greater than it is 
in England, and the inaccuracy 
of the entries for children under 5 
years of age is still more marked. 
It will be seen from the diagram in 
the margin, which has been pre- 
pared from the unadjusted return 
for males (Subsidiary Table I), 
that the children shown as 5 years 
of age are more than twice 
year, but that they are considerably exceeded 
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* Dr. ISWsholme, in the third edition of his book on Vital Statistics, page 2. 
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by the number of males returned at the ages of 10, 12, 25 and 30. In a 
progressive or stationary population, however, the greatest number should be 
at the age “under 1 year” and it should steadily decrease from year to 
year. That it does not do so is due mainly to the tendency, already alluded 
to as existing even in Europe, to fix on certain favourite numbers. If the 
vagueness in respect of age, of which this is an indication, were the only 
error in the returns, and if there were no general tendency either to over- 
state or to understate ages, it would be possible by an elaborate system 
of adjustment or smoothing, to eliminate the defect, and to deduce a fairly 
accurate estimate of the actual ages of the population. It will be desirable, 
therefore, to consider the figures in some little detail. 

388. The instructions which were given to the enumerators were : — 

Enter the number of years ■which each person has completed. For infants less than 
one year old enter the word ‘ infant.’ 

The figures for children under 5 years of age show remarkable fluctua- 
tions. The number returned as between 1 and 2 
Ketubn of Childhe*- undeb 5 y ears of age is barely half the number under 1 year, 
' 1 and the latter again is smaller than the number aged 

2 years and still smaller than the number aged 3 years. Finally, the total 
number of children under 5 years of age is less than the number over 5 but 
under 10. The main features of these variations are not new, nor are they con- 
fined to this Province ; they are common to all Provinces both at the present and 
all previous enumerations. 

The very small number returned as 1 year of age appears to be due in 
part to the rule that children under 1 year of age should be entered as ‘ infants.’ 
The object of this provision was to avoid the confusion between months and 
years, which would arise if the ages of such children were stated in months. 
This source of error was probably obviated, but, on the other hand, many 
children over 1 year of age who were still unweaned and were, therefore, 
popularly regarded as infants, were shown as such in the Census schedules and 
were accordingly classed as “under 1 year of age” in the course of tabulation.* 
But the main reason appears to be that it is the usual practice to count the 
current year as part of a person’s age. This has been proved to be the case 
in the Punjab, and the enquiries I have made indicate that it is usually so in 
Bengal also.f In the earlier years of life, however, the tendency is checked to 
some extent by the use of the terms clerh, “ one and a half,” and drhai “two 
and a half.” As soon as a child ceases to be classed as an infant he is described 
as “ derh baras,” or one and a half years of age, and the Enumerator would enter 
him as 1. When he has completed 18 months or so, he will be called two 
years old, until he passes the age of two, when he will be described as “ arhai 
baras,” or two and a half, which will be taken by the enumerator to mean 
2 years. The age return for “two years” will thus include all children from 
1 i to 2|. After 2% years a child will ordinarily be called 3 till he has passed 
his third birthday. There is no word denoting 3| or other similar fractions, so 
that according to the general system of counting the current year, the 
tendency would then be to call him 4, and so on for the higher ages. 

389. So far as these considerations go, it would seem that the word 
“infant” will include all children under one year of age, and also some over 
that age who are still at the mother’s breast, that the year 1 will include such 
children between the ages of 1 and \\ as are not classed as “ infants,” and also 
possibly some children under 1 year of age who should under the rules have been 
entered as “ infant the year 2, all children from about 1 \ to about 2£ years of 
age, and the year 3 those from 2^ to 3 ; while from 4 onwards, the age 
actually returned will be a year in excess of the actual facts, so that the 
return for the years 0 — 5% will include only those who have not completed their 
4th year ; while that for 5 — 10 will include all who have completed their 4th, 
but have not completed the 10th year of their age. There are, however, other 


* The birth returns show a considerably larger number of births in 1899 than in either 19C0 or 1898. 
f Tbe same tendency is noticed in England, and it has been suggested that a more accurate return 
would be obtained if the instructions were modified accordingly. (Journal of the Institute of Actuaries foe 
1900, page 368.) The practice in this respect is not uniform throughout Bengal and there are places where 
there is said to be no special tendency to return either the cardinal or the ordinal year of one’s age. 

+ By “0-6 is meant all children under 6. Similarly ‘6— 10’ refers to those who hare passed 
their 5'.k, but hare not yet reached their 10th, birthday. * 
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complications. It was distinctly laid down in the instructions that only the 
number of completed years should be counted, and where the enumerators 
were well drilled and supervised this must have affected the return to some 
extent. As a general rule, however, I doubt if special attention was given to 
the detailed explanation of this rule. The tendency of the people to count 
the current year of age was not specially pointed out before the census, and 
apart from this, the general feeling amongst the higher officers was that the 
age return must, in any case, be so very unreliable, that there was nothing to be 
gained by laying much stress on the subject, especially when there were so 
many other matters where the time devoted to instruction would be more likely 
to produce good results. No doubt obvious mistakes in the age column woidd 
be corrected, when they came to notice in the course of testing the schedules, 
but in other respects I doubt if any special effort was generally made to secure 
accuracy in a return where accuracy cannot be expected.* 

390. According to the general explanation, the number of children entered 
as 3 years of age should be below the actual number of children of this age, but 
this does not seem to be the case. The reason is that “ 3 ” is a favourite number, 
and that its losses in the one direction are counterbalanced by a tendency to 
describe as 3 years of age, children who are no longer infants, but are not yet 
old enough to be shown as 5, the next number to which natives are specially 
partial. Another source of error is the omission of a certain number of infants 
from the returns. It is believed that the proportion of persons who escaped 
enumeration was exceedingly small, but it is probable that of those who were 
left out of account, the great majority were children of tender age. The Census 
refers to the state of the population on the 1st March 1901, but the preliminary 
record was prepared about six weeks before this date. At the final enumeration 
there was no alteration of the ages of persons still living, but those who had 
died in the interval were struck out, while infants since born should have been 
added. t It is, however, not unlikely that some of the births, which occurred 
after the date of the preliminary record, escaped notice when the Enumerators 
made their rounds, on the night of the actual Census, to bring the preliminary 
record up to date. According to the Census the total number of infants, i.e., of 
children under one year of age, was 2,264,527. The vital statistics of the Pro- 
vince show that in the twelve months preceding the 1st March 1901, the total 
number of births was 2,698,379, to which should be added about 146,000 for 
areas where birth registration is not in force, making a total of about 2,844,000 
altogether. According to the life statistics of the proclaimed clans in the United 
Provinces, to which reference will again be made further on, about 29 per cent, 
of infants die during the first year of life. If it be assumed that the births and 
deaths are distributed equally over each month , % the number of births reported 
would indicate a total of about 2,432,000 infants in existence at one time. So 
that even if the return of births includes all which take place, which is certainly 
not the case, the Census figures for infants under one year of age would seem to 
be incomplete. It is, however, impossible to say how far this is due to omissions 
and how far to the neglect of the rule that children under one year of age should 
be entered as infants. Occasionally the number of months may have been 
entered and mistaken for years in the course of tabulation, while some may have 
been entered as 1 year of age. 


* The variations between the returns for neighbouring tracts were often remarkable. Thus in 
Tippera two charges not far apart disclosed the following figures for the local Muhammadans : — 
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F. 

1 

! i 

M. | F. 

i 

V. 

j 736 

7S5 ; 

448 

470 1 

1,054 

&,021 

924 

944 

1,023 

f 953 

4,185 

4,173 

1 4,564 j 4,591 

XVIII. 

917 

917 

88 

114 | 

926 

969 

702 ' 

J 796 

546 

. 

873 

3,409 

1 3,639 

4,13s j 4,066 


The results were noticed and specially tested by the Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Howard, who 
brought them to my notice. 

t It may be pointed out incidentally that the result of this arrangement was to make this population 
seem slightly younger that it reaHy is. People dying during the six weeks were struck out and replaced 
by newly born infants. 

% This is not the case. Births are most numerous in the latter part of the year, while the mortality is 
probably greatest in the first few months after birth. The two irregularities, however, hare opposite 
effects and may be taken as cancelling each other. 
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391. The other ages may be dealt with more briefly. Amongst men, and 

especially amongst widowers, there is a general desire 

Otheb Ages. to p e cons i ( ] ere d young, and it is not uncommon for 

men of 40 to describe themselves as 25 years of age, and a comparison of the age- 
return for the present census with that of 1801 shows that the number of persons 
now entered under the age-period 25—30 exceeds by nearly 15 per cent, the 
number returned under the age-period 15 — 20, , ten years ago. With females the 
tendency to misdescription comes earlier. It is considered a disgrace for a girl 
to attain puberty while still unmarried, and when this happens, her father will 
either not mention her existence to the Census Enumerator or, if he does so, he 
will understate her age. It is for this reason that while females aged 0 — 5 
invariably outnumber the males, at the age-period 10— 15 they are in great 
defect. Once a woman is married, her age is often exaggerated while she is 
still very young, but the estimate then remains unchanged so long as she is 
capable of child-bearing, and until this period of life has passed, she is often 
shown as much younger then she really is. Amongst old people of both sexes, 
but especially in the case of females, exaggeration in the matter of age is very 
common. These are the main causes of error, so far as I can trace them, 
but the mistakes which are made are by no means confined to them and they 
are often due to pure ignorance. 

392. The age statistics of the censuses of 1881 and 1891 for the larger 

provinces of India, including Bengal, were subjected 

Life Table. to a c l 0 se analysis by Mr. Hardy, f.i a., f.s.s., whose 

ater pronouncement on the subject will be found in the Imperial Census Report 
of 1891, Vol. II, pages 143 to 185. The general results, so far as this province 
is concerned, are noted briefly below. 

Mr. Hardy noticed three main sources of error in the figures, viz: — 

(1 ) a fondness for certain special numbers ; 

(2) a heaping up of the figures about the age 25 — 30 “at the expense of 

the preceding and following ages,” and 

(3) a tendency to exaggerate the ages after about age 65. 

These errors were eliminated by an elaborate process of smoothing, and the 
ages during the early years of life were further adjusted according to the rates 
of mortality, shown by the statistics maintained under the special law for prevent- 
ing infanticide; amongst certain proclaimed clans in the United Provinces, which 
are believed to be specially accurate.* The corrected age distribution in 1881 
was then compared with that in 1891 and the observed rate of increase in 
the population,! and it was calculated how many persons living at each 
age x in 1881 were surviving at the age x-\-\0 in 1891. From these results 
the mortality tables for the province were worked out. The general conclusion 
to which Mr. Hardy came was that the birth-rate in Bengal, during the decade 
1881 — 1891, was 51-8 per 1,000 (males 52'9 and females50-8), and the death-rate 
44-8 (males 45’9 and females 13-8). The estimated annual rate of increase was 
taken at 7 per 1,000, which corresponded with the actual rate disclosed by the 
census of 1891. We have seen, however, that, of the increase brought out by 
the census of 1891, about half a million was due to better enumeration. No 
allowance was made for this in Mr. Hardy’s calculation, and it would seem, there- 
fore, that his birth rate, at least, must have been pitched somewhat too high. 
Moreover, when adjusting the ages, except for the two extremes of life, it was 
apparently assumed that the excess population returned at certain favourite num- 
bers should be assigned half to ages below, and half to ages above, the number 
in question, whereas, in some cases at least, the under-statement of age is very 
much more frequent than the error in the other direction. It seems probable 
that the mean age of the population as a whole is greater, and the death-rate 
smaller, than would appear even from the corrected age return. However that 
may be, the subject is much too complicated for it to be possible for any one 
who is not a trained actuary to deal with it, and as Mr. Hardy himself is, I 
understand, again to undertake the examination of the age statistics, any 


* It was assumed that the mortality amongst these clans is a fair index to the mortality amongst 
children throughout India ; but if the general rate of mortality varies, as it undoubtedly does, it seems very 
uncertain how far the mortality under the age of 10 years, which forms a very large proportion of the 
total, is really uniform. 

t In some Provinces migration was allowed for, but in Per. gal it was thought that the net result of the 
movements cf the people, to and from the Province, was so small that it might safely be left out of 
aeecunt. 
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attempt on my part to forestall his conclusions would be not only supererogatory 
but presumptuous. 

393. At the same time there are certain comparative results which can be 

deduced without any elaborate calculations, and 1 
1 EAIf ‘ GE ' propose briefly to draw attention to these. And first 

comes the question of the relative longevity of the people of different religions 

and localities, and at 

Diagram sli ming the distribution of corrected age periods of different times. The mean 
100,000 persons of each six. r, . , , , 

r age of the people in each 

. Natural Division, and at 

each of the last three cen- 
suses, has been shown in 
Subsidiary Table II and 
corresponding figures for 
the main religions have 
been given in Subsidiary 
Table III. The method 
by which these figures 
have been arrived at is as 
follows. In the first place 
the irregularities in the 
numbers returned at each 
age period (0 — 5, 5 — 10, 
etc.), have been eliminated 
by an arithmetical process 

of smoothing known as “Bloxam’s method,” and the mean age has then been 
calculated from the number shown as living at each age period in the manner 
described in the report on the census of France in 1891,* i.e., the totals showing 
the number of persons living at the end of each quinquennial period have been 
multiplied by 5 and raised by 2-| times the total number of persons dealt with, 
and the sum thus obtained has then been divided by the number of persons. 
The method employed in adjusting the irregularities in the age return is a very 
rough one, and it is based on the assumption, which I have already shown to be 
erroneous, that the heaping up of ages at certain favourite numbers is due in 
equal proportions to over and under statements of the true ages. The diagram 
in the margin shows the distribution of the total population by age according to 
the method of smoothing adopted, but it will be seen from the figures for the 
higher ages, especially those for females, that although the irregularities in the 
original return have been got rid of, the result cannot be accepted as showing the 
actual age distribution. The number of females living at the age “ 00 to 65 ” 
must necessarily be much smaller than the number at the age “ 50— 55 ” but in 
the diagram the figures for the two age periods are very nearly identical. It 
should, therefore, be clearly understood that I make no pretence to absolute 
accuracy in my estimates of the mean age. But the errors involved in the cal- 
culation, and in the figures on which it is based, may be assumed to be constant, 
and if so, the results can be relied on for comparison between different censuses, 

localities, and religions. . . . , . 

But before dealing with the results from this point of view, it should be 
explained that the expression ‘ mean age’ refers to the mean age of the living, 
i.c. of the persons enumerated, and does not correspond to the mean expectation 
of life at birth, save in the exceptional case where the population has been 
stationary for at least a generation. t Where the population is growing, i.e., 
where the births exceed the deaths, there will be an excess of young persons and 
the mean a°-e of the living will be reduced accordingly.^ Variations in the mean 
aa-e as calculated in Subsidiary Tables II and III may, therefore, be due to a 
change either in the proportion of births or in the rate of mortality. 

394. In discussing variations in the mean age it seems desirable to consider 

only the figures for males, as it is believed that 
Variations in mean age. there is less inaccuracy in the return of their ages 

than is the case with females. In the Province as a whole the mean age of males 


* Hash! tats Statistiqucs du Denombrement de 1 Sal, Paris 1894, pages 223, 424 and 414. 
t For a discussion of this subject see Bertilion's Cuurs Elementaire de Elahsque. 

S - Franfe^ during Vbe peiiod 1840-49, when the population was grn win 
-expectation of life was 40'05 years, whereas the mean age of the living was only 30-92. 
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Natural Dhision. 

Mean a?e of males in years. I 

3 Oil L- 

1S91. 

- IsSl. 

PH OTIXCE 

243 

24-0 

0^.0 

West Bengal 

24*3 

24*7 

24*8 

Central! , t ... «• 

2 VI 

24 9 

25*1 

North „ 

23 ’8 

24*1 

24*3 


23-3 

22*3 

23'S 

INorth Bihar 

24*4 

24*4 

24*4 

South ,, 

25*0 

247 

24*0 

Orissa 

24*4 

24*1 

23-7 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 

22 6 

22*4 

22*6 


fell slightly during the decade 1881 — 1891, and rose again during that 
preceding the present Census. The earlier decade was uniformly prosperous, 
and there were no serious epidemics. The population had been growing more 
rapidly than usual, and the mean age accordingly fell. Since 1891 the growth 
of the population has been less rapid, and the proportion of children is 
smaller. There has, consequently, been a rise in the mean age of the living * 
The figures for Natural Divisions show that the mean age is highest in 

Central Bengal, where the proportion of 
immigrants, who are usually adults, is 
greatest. The mean age in this tract is 
now the same as it was in 1881. It 
was slightly lower in 1891 owing to 
the fact that the decade preceding that 
Census was one of more rapid growth 
than usual, owing to the disappearance 
of the Burdwan fever which had 
previously caused a serious loss of 
population. In spite of the large 
number of emigrants the mean age in South Bihar is very nearly as great as in 
Central Bengal. This is only what is to he expected in a declining population 
where births are comparatively few in number, and having regard to the 
decrease in the population whicn has taken place, the wonder is that the 
average age has not risen to a higher figure. It would doubtless have 
done so but for the great emigration of adults from this tract to other 
parts of the Province. In West Bengal, which stands next, the mean 
age is very slightly less than in South Bihar, but its position is due, not so much 
to a small "birth-rate, as to immigration. The mean age in North Bihar is 
exactly the same as in 1881. The population has been stationary since 
1891, and the absence of any variation as compared with the Census in that 
year is, therefore, easily explicable, but it is not so clear why there should 
have been no change during the previous ten years when the population grew by 
nearly 6 per cent. The average age of the population is the same in Orissa as 
in North Bihar. It has been steadily increasing since 1881, when there had been 
an exceptionally rapid growth of population after the famine of 1866 and the 
proportion of young people was much above the normal. The mean age is 
comparatively low in North and East Bengal. In the former tract it is due 
in part to the unhealthiness near the foot of the hills which reduces the 
average longevity of the people, while in the latter it is attributable to the 
rapid rate at which the population is growing, i.e ., to the high birth-rate 
which raises the proportion of children. Compared with the previous 
decade, when several districts were recovering from the disastrous effects of a 
cyclone and storm-wave, the rate of growth in East Bengal has fallen 
slightly, and this has resulted in a small advance in the mean age. The 
fecundity of the inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur Plateau is even greater than 
that of those of East Bengal, while the number who attain old age is smaller. 
The mean age, therefore, is lower there than in any other part of the Province. 

There is no need to linger long over the average age of the population 

according to religion. The Animists are, on the 
whole, the youngest community, then follow 
the Muhammadans, and then the Hindus. In 
the case of Animists the low average age is 
due to greater fecundity and a shorter span of 


Tteligion. 

j Mean asre of 
males. 

Hindu 

24*6 

Musalman 

23*1 

Animist 

21*9 


life. The Muhammadans have a lower mean age than the Hindus because they 


* I£ the calculation of mean age were correct, an average age of 24’3 in a stationary population would 
indicate a death-rate per 1,000 of -jfj- or about 41. As the population is not stationary but growing 
the death-rate calculated on this basis would be somewhat less than 41. The average yearly increase in 
the population is 4'9 per 1,000, and a death-rate of 41 per 1,000 would, therefore, give a birth-rate of 
about 46 per 1,000. The death rate estimated by Mr Hardy for Bengal, as a whole, in 1891, was. a» already 
stated. 44 8, and the birth-rate 51'8. M. Bertillon divides tbe countries of Europe into three classes with 
reference to the fecundity of these people. Calculating the number of births per 1,(.C0 women of child- 
bearing age (which he places at from 15 to 60) the first class consists of those with a high birth-rate, i.e., 
eiceeding O 160 per 1,000; then come those with a moderate one, i.e., exceeding 130 per l,0o0; then those with' 
a low birth-rate, i.e., 120 per 1,000 or less. Class I includes the Slav and Teutonic races ; Class II England 
Scotland, Belgium, Sp.in, Portugal, Bouinania, Ireland, Morway and Denmark ; and Class III Sweden, 
Greece, Switzerland ; then, a long way behind, Ireland and. last of all, France. In Bengal the extreme child- 
bearing age is p'obably 40; but even if we take it at 46, a birth-rate of 46 per 1,000 of the total population 
womd give 195 births per 1,000 married women of child-bearing age. 
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are more prolific : there is no reason to suppose that there is any marked 
difference in their relative longevity, 

395. The proportional age-distribution of some of the main castes will be 

found in Subsidiary Table IV. It would be 
Castes DISTEIB nTI ° N ° F DIFFBEJ5i,T tedious to discuss the figures at length, but, taking 
A * males only, a few interesting results may be briefly 

noticed. Excluding Baishnabs, where the proportion is disturbed by new 
accretions of adults from outside, the castes which have the largest number 

of persons over 40 per 1,000 are those which 
rank highest in the Hindu social system,* viz., 
Brahmans (225), Kayasths (224), Rajputs (220) 
and Babhans (217). Conversely the communities 
with the smallest proportion of persons of this age 
are the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, such as 
Ho (156), Onion (159), Santal (171), Pan (174), 
Bhuiya (175,) Bhumij (180) and Munda (183). 
These proportions are determined, as already 
explained, not only by the relative longevity of 
the various groups but also by their fecundity.t 
Where the proportion of children is large that of 
adults must necessarily be smaller, and the average age of the community will 
be less even if the actual duration of life be the same. Amongst the high castes 
the proportion of children is much smaller than it is amongst the aboriginal 
tribes. 

It is interesting to notice the very close resemblance which the age 

distribution of the Chant! al of East Bengal bears 
to that of the Rdjbansi, and it would seem that the 
likeness must be due to something more than mere 
accident.^ It is possible that a more extended 
study of the age statistics of the various castes 
would throw a good deal of light on their racial 
affinities. The low proportion of old men amongst 
the Gauras of the Orissa States, for example, points 
clearly to the non-Aryan sources from which the 
caste is there mainly recruited, while the corre- 
sponding figure for the Babhans of Hazaribagh suggests either that they have 
there intermixed with lower races, or else that, in compiling the figures, there 
has been some confusion between Bhuinhar used as a synonym for Babhan and 
the same word employed as a title of Mundas and Oraons, or as referring to the 
tribe commonly known as Bhuiyd. The Telis and Lobars of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau present in their age distribution the characteristics of the aborigines 
around them, while the same castes in Bengal Proper resemble in this respect 
the higher rather than the lower classes of the community. 

396. Another point to be noticed is that there appears to have been a 

general and progressive decline in the birth-rate since 
g&nbkai. decline ih the Bibth- 1881. The actual number of male children under 
* ATB ‘ 5 (excluding Sikkim and Hill Tippera and the 

Chittagong Hill Tracts) shows a small increase, as compared with 1891, 
while that of females has declined by nearly 5 per cent. With the exception of 
Darbhanga, where the number of children under 5 has increased by about 4 
per cent., and of Muzaffarpur, where there has been practically no change, all 
the districts in the Patna Division contain a smaller number of such children 
than they did ten years ago. Five years, however, is too short a period from 
which to draw any general conclusions. In the Province, as a whole, the number 
of children under 10 years of age shows an increase since 1891 of nearly 2 per 
cent, for males, and of rather less than 3 per cent, for females, i.e., the children 
of this age have increased less than half as rapidly as the general population. In 
the Patna Division, however, the decrease amongst children aged 5 to 10 is 
eveD greater than that at the earlier age-period, being about 8 per cent, 
compared with about 4 per cent. 


Age. 

Proportion per 
1,000. 

R&jbansi. 

Chandil. 

0-5 

133 

131 

5—18 

199 

800 

18—40 

160 

168 

80—40 

SOI 

803 

40 and 

207 

208 

over. 






Number of 
male children 

Caste or Tribe. 


under 5 per 
1.000 of copula- 



ticn. 

BiAhman 


119 

K&yasth 


126 

Riiput 

Bibhan 


115 

112 

Ho 


141 

Orion 


146 

Santil ... 


145 

Pin 


156 

Bhuivi 

... 

147 

Bhumij 


128 

Hunda 


153 


* There are exceptions, e.g., the Sunn (224) and the Goala of Bengal Proper (224). 
t The difference m the degree of education must also be remembered. The age-return of Brahmans 
■nd K&vasths must be much more accurate than that of Sant^ls and Oraons. 

£ affinities of the Eajbansis will be further discussed in the Chapter on Caste (paragraph 617). 
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NUMBER OF CHILDSES UNDER 10 
* pee 1,000 OF THE POPULATION. 


Natural Division. 


PROVINCE .. 

West Bengal 
Central Bengal ... 
North Bengal 
East Bengal 
North Bihar 
South Bihar 
Orissa 

Ohota Nagpur 
Plateau 


Male. 


Female. 


1901. 


143 

130 

163 

154 

155 
14*2 
330 
123 

15*2 


1SS1. 1J01. 


1891. 


147 140 140 149 


132 

135 

154 

Ibl 

142 

137 

131 

162 


130 

140 

153 

loti 

143 

143 

148 

107 


131 

130 

156 

130 
1/7 
128 

131 


, 132 
139 
loo 
: 153 
i 147 
; 141 
134 


1 S 81 . 


159 106 


448 

1*26 

136 

151 

157 

147 

145 

146 

169 


It will be easier to consider the question if we take the proportional 

figures. These are given m the 
margin, by Natural Divisions, for the 
last three Censuses. A more detailed 
comparison of the figures for the last 
two enumerations will be found in 
Subsidiary Table V at the end of the 
chapter. It must be borne in mind 
that the proportions are affected by 
migration, and that the constantly 
increasing number of emigrants 
(mostly adults) from Bihar and the 
United Provinces to Bengal Proper 
has caused an artificial reduction 
in the proportion borne by children 
to the total population in the latter 
tract and a corresponding increase in Bihar. It must also be remembered that 
variations in the proportion borne by children to the total population depend 
not only on the changes in the birth-rate, but also on the deaths which occur. 
If owing to the prevalence of epidemics or general unhealthiness, the mortality 
amongst adults is high, the proportion of children will be greater even though 
the number of births remains the same as before. On the other hand a general 
increase in the longevity of the people due to an improvement in their material 
condition would tend to reduce the proportion which children bear to the 
total population. Similarly, if there are any causes of mortality specially 
affecting the life of children, the proportion of the latter will be reduced 
accordingly. 

397. It is very difficult to ascertain how far the proportions have been 
affected *in different parts of the Province by considerations such as these; 
but taking the figures as they stand it may be observed that, as compared with 
1881 there has been a slight increase in the proportion of children in East, 
West and North Bengal, but that the gain in these directions has been more 
than counterbalanced by a decline in all other parts of the Province, especially 
in Orissa, South Bihar and the Chota Nagpur Plateau. The increase in West 
Bengal would have been more marked but for the growth of the immigrant popu- 
lation. The greater number of immigrants is also mainly responsible for the 
smaller proportion of children now recorded in Central Bengal. The decline in 
Oiissa may be ascribed to the fact that, in 1881. this tract was recovering from 
the ^reat famine of 1866, i.e., its population wasgrowingat a specially rapid rate 
and°the proportion of children was, therefore, exceptionally high.* The popula 
tion has now regained its normal condition, and the proportion of children has 
fallen accordingly. The decrease in Bihar admits of no such satisfactory 
explanation and the actual falling off is greater than would appear from the 
census figures, which do not allow for the growing volume of emigration of 
adults to Bengal Proper. 

Of all the Bihar districts Darbhanga alone shows a slight increase, while 
the decline is most marked in the districts south of the Ganges and in Cham- 
paran. It is somewhat greater in the case of children between the ages of 5 and 
10 than in that of those between 0 and 5. There must, therefore, have been 
either a lower birth-rate between 1891 and 1896 than between 1881 and 1886, 
or the mortality amongst children of this age must have been greater in the 
present decade than in the previous one. The possible causes of mortality 
amongst children which were present in the decade 1891 — 1901 and absent in 
the previous one are plague and famine. It does not appear that plague has 
any special tendency to attack children ; while if the famine were the cause, 
it would follow that the diminution would be greatest in the districts 
which suffered most from that calamity. This, however, is not the case, and 
the worst famine district, Darbhanga, is the only one which has maintained 
its position. It would seem, therefore, that the real cause must be a fall in tlie 
birth-rate. 

?■ A ra’ id rise in the birth-rate after such catastrophes is a well known phenomenon. Vi. Jjertillon 
gays “la natahte s’abaisse, a ia suite de lsnupti.ilite, lorsque la population subit quelque desastre 
(mierre, disette, thOmage, etc.). La penode de c-rsse une fois passee, la natalite devient plus forte quelle 
xt eta.it avant la wise, comrae si la population eprourait lebesoin de reparer le temps perdu, (fours Ele- 
mentaire de Statistique Administrative, p. 477.) 
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398. A fall in the birth-rate is a phenomenon with which European 

Statisticians are well acquainted. In France it 
eate^ ° F FAL1, IH THE BIETH ' lias diminished to such an extent that in 1899 

the deaths exceeded the births in half the 
departments, and the birth-rate, which in 1851 was only 26 per mille, has 
declined since then by 15 per cent. In England also the birth-rate has been 
steadily falling. The causes usually assigned for these results in Europe 
are — first, a postponement of marriage and a larger degree of celibacy and, 
secondly, the deliberate and voluntary avoidance of child-bearing on the part 
of a steadily increasing number of married people. To the above, it would be 
thought, might be added for India the gradual spread of the prejudice against 
the remarriage of widows, but as a matter of fact, in Bengal at least, widows 
remarry more freely now than they did even ten years ago. The prejudice 
against this practice is spreading amongst a few castes or sub-castes which are 
endeavouring to obtain a higher social position : but their number is small com- 
pared with that of the Muhammadan community, which is not only increasing 
more rapidly than the total population of the Province, but is also, in response 
to the preaching of the Maulavis, gradually divesting itself of the prejudices 
against widow marriage which it had imbibed from the Hindus. In the 
Province, as a whole, the proportion of widows to 1000 females aged 15 to 40 
has fallen from 165 in 1881 and 154 in 1891 to 149 at the present Census. 
On the other hand, although the proportion of married women is no smaller 
than it was ten years ago, there has been a slight tendency to postpone the 
age of marriage. The proportion of married females under 10 is the same as 
before, but there has been a slight decline in the proportion of females who 
are married between the ages of 10 and 20. Between the ages 20 and 40 the 
proportion has remained unaltered, while that at the higher ages has risen. 
In Bihar the results are different from those in the rest of the Province. The 
general proportion of married women is the same as in 1891, but while infant 
marriage has become more common, there has been a diminution in the 
proportion of married women at the child-bearing ages. The falling-off is 
very marked in Saran and Champaran, especially in the former district. 

399. The postponement of the age of marriage, however, can not 
wholly account for the diminished rate of reproduction. The deliberate 
avoidance of child-bearing must also be partly responsible. It has more 
than once been pointed out by Settlement Officers that the size of a landless 
labourer’s family is smaller than that of a cultivator,* and there seems 
to be no reason why this should be the case unless preventive checks of 
some sort were employed. Mal-nutrition would account for the diminished 
fecundity of the labouring classes in years of famine or great scarcity, but 
this by itself would, as a rule, merely postpone conception. A low birth-rate 
immediately after a famine is usually followed by a period in which the n um ber 
of births is exceptionally great, and there is no reason to suppose that in 
ordinary years the conditions under which the labouring classes live are un- 
favourable to child-bearing. Moreover, the phenomenon is not confined to the 
labourers. Mr. Stevenson -Moore finds that amongst cultivators also the 
size of the family varies with the size of the holding.f It is a matter of 
common belief that amongst the tea-garden coolies of Assam means are 
frequently taken to prevent conception, or to procure abortion ; and if so, it is 
not by any means improbable that the poorer classes in Bihar should adopt 
similar measures to avoid the embarrassment of a large family. Regarding the 
actual means by which the number of children is kept down I have no informa- 
tion, but it may be noted that in the districts where there has been a falling off 
in the proportion of children, the decrease in the number of females is somewhat 
greater than that in the number of males. 

4C0. The proportion of children to the number of married females aged 

15 to 40 is highest in Ohota Nagpur and next highest 
Kelative fecundity lir dif- i n East and North Bengal: then follows Central 

FERENT NATURAE DIVISIONS. ^ ^ ^ 

Orissa, and, last of all, South Bihar. In North Bengal the population is not 
growing very rapidly, and the large proportion of children seems, therefore, to 


* Muzaffarpur Settlement Beport, page 364, and Beport on Material Condition of small 
turists and Labourers in the Gaya district, page 17. 
f Op Cit,, page 23. 
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be due to a great extent to the comparatively short duration of life enjoyed 
by the people in that part of the Province. Many of the North Bengal 
districts are very unhealthy and the mortality is high. In one tract, as 
Ave have already seen, the average death-rate during the last decade was 59-8 
per mille, while in one year it reached the appalling figure of 71 per 1,000.* 
In Orissa, on the other hand, in spite of the low proportion of children, the 
population has groAvn by more than the provincial average, and it may, 
therefore, be concluded that the people in that Division enjoy a longer span of 
life than those in many other parts of the Province. 

401. Turning to the proportion of children amongst the different religions, 

we notice that it is highest amongst the Animistic 
0F DIF ’ tribes an d lowest amongst the Hindus, while the 
Muhammadans occupy a middle place approaching 
more nearly to the Animists than to the Hindus. There is probably no 

marked difference in the relative longevity of 
Hindus and Musalmans, and the excess of children 
amongst the latter is due, doubtless, to a higher 
birth-rate. The aboriginal tribes are believed to 
be comparatively short-lived and, although they are 
very prolific, the greater number of their children, 
as compared with the Muhammadans, may also 
be due in part to the fact that there are fewer 
old people amongst them. The true growth of 
the Animistic population is obscured by emigration to Assam and conversions 
to Hinduism, but so far as can be gathered from the analysis given 
in Chapter II of the variations in the population of the districts where they 
form the bulk of the population, they are increasing even more rapidly 
than the Muhammadans and, if so, it would seem that their greater fecundity 
is the main factor in producing the high proportion of children. 

The greater apparent prolificness of the Muhammadans, as compared with 
Hindus, is due partly to the fact that they live mainly in the part of the 
Province where the conditions are favourable to a rapid increase of the 
population, but this is by no means the only reason. Even in East Bengal 
the proportion of children under 10 is far greater than amongst Hindus, 
and in every Natural Division Muhammadan children are relatively far more 

numerous than those of Hindu parents. The main 
reason for this result, which fully accords with the 
observed variations in the rate of growth of the two 
communities, appears to be that among the Musal- 
mans there are fewer unmarried women at the 
productive ages. The proportion of the married 
to the total number of females is about the same 
in both cases, but amongst Hindus girls of tender 
age bulk more largely in the former category. 
The distribution of 1,000 women of each religion 


RELIGION. 

Proportion of 

CHILDREN "UNDER 

10 PER 10,000. 

Male. 

Female, 

Hindu 1 

2,6S5 

2,742 

3Iusaiman ... 

3,112 

3,211 

Animkt 

3,332 

1 

3,345 


Natural 

Division. 

Proportion op male 

CHILDREN UNDER 10 
PER 10,000. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

West Bengal . 

2,562 

2.725 

Central ,, 

2,433 

2,833 

North „ 

2.-35 

3.292 

East „ 

2,755 

3, 129 

North Bihar ... 

2,777 

2.911 

South j. 

2,577 

2,679 

Orissa 

2,581 

2,771 

Chota Nagpur ... 

3,026 

3,166 


amongst 


condition shows that there are 343 married women 

the ages of 15 and 40 compared with only 325 


by age and civil 
the Musalmans between 
amongst the Hindus. The Muhammadan girls marry at a later age than do 
the Hindus, and when they become widows, they more frequently expouse a 
second husband. Apart from this it would seem that the Muhammadan popula- 
tion as a whole is more fecund than the Bindu The circmstances which 
seem to account for this result have already been discussed in the last Chapter 
(paragraph 310) 

402. I have already referred incidentally to the varying fecundity of 

_ different castes and tribes in connection with their 

Fecundity or diffbbext castes. •. . , . , , , 

longevity. A high proportion of children may be 

due either to greater productiveness or to a lower average span of life. In Sub- 
sidiary Table VI the comparison is made between the number of female 
children under 12 and the number of married females of child-bearing age, 
from 15 to 40. The variations in the longevity of different classes probably 
affect the figures after the age of 40 in a far greater degree than those at the 
lower ages. T he elimination of the presons living at the higher ages, however 
does not materially affect the result, and it still appears, as before, that the 


* Ante page 62, paragraph 12y. 
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fecundity of the aboriginal tribes is far greater than that of the Hindus. If 
the inferior prolificness of the Hindus were confined to or were chiefly found 
amongst the higher castes, the result might be explained by the inactive and 
secluded life which their women live in their zenanas, but it is not so. With 
the exception of a few race castes, such as the Chandals and Rajbansis, the 
variations in the different ranks of the Hindu community are not very great 
and if fewer children are born to high caste parents the loss is made good by 
the greater care which they receive and the consequently lower rate of 
mortality amongst them. Whatever the causes may be, it would seem that 
they must be such as are generally applicable to the whole Hindu community, 
such as infant marriage, greater inequality in the age of husband and wife’ 
the treatment which a Hindu woman has to submit to at child-birth and when 
ceremonially unclean, and, lastly, the more extensive resort to preventive checks. 

The figures for the Muhammadan functional groups differ but little from 
those for Hindu castes. It is the cultivating Musalmans, who do not belong 
to any functional group, who form the most prolific section of the Muham- 
madan community. Amongst the Buddhists the proportion of children is high 
in the case of. the Maghs and Chakmas of South-East Bengal, and very low 
amongst the Sikkim Bhotias and Lepchas of the sub-Himalayan region.* 

403. There are some curious variations between different parts of the 
„ „ province in respect of the time when births are 

Bibth* THLY DisTEIBUTI0N ° f most numerous. The average monthly number 

per 10,000 births yearly, calculated on the 
returns for the period i892 — 1900, is shown in the diagram in the margin. 
n - , . ... . „ The months noted at the 

Diagram showing the average monthly number of births per 10,000 i ,, n . , , 

teth 1 ' and those'at the 
top to the probable time 
of conception, i.e,, nine 
months earlier. In Bengal 
Proper the months most 
favourable to conception 
are February, March, April 
and June. From June to 
September (/.<?., during the 
course of the monsoon) 
the extent to which 
conception takes place 
shows a steady decline; 
from September to Decem- 
ber, i.e., from the cessation 
of the rains until well on 
in the cold weather, the 
fecundity of the people 
remains at a minimum, 
and it then again rises 
rapidly as the cold weather 
advances and the spring 
draws near. 

In Bihar the reproduc- 
tive forces come chiefly 
into play between Novem- 
ber and April, and reach 
their zenith in January. 
There is a rapid fall in May 
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Note.— The month in which the births were reported is shown at the bottom 
and the probable month of conception at the top of the diagram. 


* The figures for Lepehas seemed so small that I caused them to be worked out a second time, but the 
result was tlie same. The genera) impression is that the Lepchas hare large families. It may be that the 
Census of Sikkim, where the proportion of children is lowest, is still not as accurate as that of the rest of 
the Province, and that of the omissions most refer to children. At the same time the result accords very 
closely with the opinion of Brian Hodgson, who possessed au unrivalled knowledge of the Himalayan 
country. Speaking of the Bodo and Dliimal of the sub-Himalaya he says : though healthy races, they are 
not long-lived nor prolific. Gray hairs are less common than in the hills or iu the plains ; sixty is 
deemed a great age ; a family of 8 or 9 living children is scarcely known ; 5 or 6 alive is nearly the 
maximum, and 2 to 4 the mean. ” The Dhimals and Lepchas resemble each other very closely in many 
respects. 
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and a slight recovery in June. Then, as in Bengal Proper, the curve falls 
steadily until September, but, unlike the Bengal line, it again rises immediately, 
so that in November the amount of conception is once more well above the 


average. 


The fluctuations in Orissa follow an entirely different direction, and the 
monsoon months are the time when the reproductive principle is most active. 
During the spring it is about normal, and it is at a minimum in the cold weather. 
The fall during the month of May is the only feature which is common to 
Orissa and the other Sub-Provinces. The curve for Chota Nagpur is noticeable 
mainly for the relatively narrow limits within which it oscillates. Conception 
takes place most freely in August, and again in the cold weather months ; and 
least so between February and July, the minimum being reached in the month 
of May. 

404. The diagram in the margin shows for each Sub-Province the number 

per 10,000 deaths yearly which occur in each 
Monthly distribution of deaths, 0 £ y ear> In Bengal Proper the death 

rate is lowest in June. It rises slowly as the monsoon progresses, and rapidly 
when the monsoon fades away and the cold weather begins. The greatest 
number of deaths occur in December. In February the mortality suddenly 
diminishes, and after a slight rise in March and April it again falls until, 
as already stated, it reaches its minimum in June. In Bihar the fluctuations 

are smaller. The lowest 

Diagram showing the average monthly number of deaths per 10,000 
reported during the period 1892-19GO. 
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death-rate is in February, 
and it rises steadily until 
May, when it slightly exceeds 
the yearly average. The 
mortality then remains fairly 
constant for the rest of the 
year, except in August, Octo- 
ber and November, when it 
is relatively high. In Janu- 
ary it falls considerably, and 
is lower then than in any 
month except February. 

In Orissa the mortality is 
about the average in April and 
July, below it in February, 
May, June, September and 
October, and above it during 
the other months, being 
highest in December and 
J anuary. In Chota Nagpur, 
as in Bihar, the mortality 
is lowest in February, from 
which month it rises con- 
tinuously until August, when 
it is nearly 50 per cent, above 
the mean, and then again 
falls. From November to 
June it is below and from 
July to October it is above 
the average. 

the rate of mortality and the 


There seems to be no correlation between 
effective strength of the reproductive principle. In Bengal Proper June is the 
month, alike of the smallest number of deaths and the largest amount of con- 
ception, but next to June and July, August and September are the months of 
least mortality, while conception takes place most extensively in February, March 
and April. The reason seems to be partly that death is often due to illnesses con- 
tracted some months previous to death, and partly that the mortality generally is 
greatest amongst the very young and very old, who are unable to bear the cold 
of winter, which does no harm to those in the prime of life, who are responsible 
for the birth-rate. It is unnecessary, in these circumstances to compare the 
statistics for the other Sub-Provinces. 
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It is often said that the reporting of births in towns is very defective ; 

but the low figures for urban areas are due to a 
great extent to the fact that the crude birth-rate is 


405. 

Bietii-bate in Towns. 


taken, i.e ., the number of births per 1,000 of the total population. The number 
of births, however, depends on the number of married women of child-bearing 
age, and the proportion of such women in towns is usually much smaller than 
in rural areas. The only accurate way of testing the completeness of reporting 
in towns is by comparing the number of births with the number of married 
women aged 15 to 40. In Appendix III, I have shown the extent to which the 
proportion of such women in each town differs from the provincial average. It 
will be seen that the deficiency is often very considerable. In Nasirabad, for 
example, there are barely three-fifths as many married women of these ages 
as there are in the general population. It is, therefore, obvious that the crude 
birth-rate must also be greatly in defect.* 


* Even if the birth-rate be calculated on the number of married women aged 16 to 40 there will still 
be some deficiency in all towns with a large immigrant population, partly owing to the practice, already 
adverted to, of women going to their parents’ houses for their first confinement, and partly to the fact that 
many of the immigrants from places in the neighbourhood have two establishments — a temporary house in 
the town and a permanent one a few miles away. In such cases their wives would usually go to the per- 
manent home in the country when the time of their confinement came near. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — Unadjusted age return of 100,000 of 

EACH SEX. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each Sex. 
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15,736 
10,686 
7,064 
6,819 
9,253 
8,co3 
7,i *2 

6, 1-73 
3.517 
3,835 
1,323 
4,462 

16,450 

15,163 

8,530 

8,918 

8,813 

9,8»'8 

8 192 
5,202 
5.722 
2,726 
3,854 
1,224 
5,278 

13,957 
16,186 
11,002 
7,155 
6,646 
8,9 43 
8.62 i 
6,332 
6,753 
3,480 
4,126 
1,306 
4,936 

49 

15,272 
15,316 ' 
8.610 | 
8,141 I 
8,494 | 
9,532 1 
8,509 , 
5,108 
6,313 ; 
2,771 ! 
4,349 - 
1,202 ! 
6,145 i 
58 

1 

0— 5 

5—10 

10—15 

15-20 

20—25 

25—30 

30-35 

35—40 

40—45 

45—50 

50 — 55 

55 — 60 

60 and over 
Unspecified 

14,153 

16,001 

13.823 

8,940 

7,229 

8,440 

7,001 

5,591 

5,088 

3.124 

3,787 

1,393 

3,570 

... 

15,238 

10,301 

11,442 

8.807 

8,514 

8,532 

7,563 

5,280 

5,036 

2.800 

3,690 

1,372 

4,099 

14,942 

17.696 

13,730 

8,234 

6.542 

7,661 

7,6u3 

5,824 

5,965 

3,075 

3.508 

1.397 

3,823 

16,045 

16,861 

11,259 

8,139 

7,648 

8,294 

7,989 

5,480 

5,603 

2,Gs7 

3,492 

1,400 

5,043 

15,680 

17,707 

12,158 

7,545 

6,662 

8,417 

8 422 
5,904 
5,779 
2,876 
3,029 
1,323 
3,799 

39 

17,179 

10,540 

9,508 

7,584 

8,324 

9,; 61 
8,296 
5,115 
5,582 
2,587 
3,698 
1,356 
5,018 

52 

Mean age ... 

2 3-S 

25 1 

24 1 

23-8 

24-3 

24-7 1 

Mean age ... 

226 

23-1 


23-1 

22-6 

230 



(5) EAST BENGAL. 


! 


(IO) CITIES (1901 ONLY ). 



Total 

loo, ooo 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

lj 

100,000 ij Total 

100,000 

100,000 






o— 5 

5— 10 

10-15 

15—20 

2»—25 

2"—30 

30 — 35 

35— 40 

40—45 

45—50 

50 — 5 j 

5 5-60 

6o and over 
Unspecified 

14,5 IS 
16,032 
12,935 
8,586 

7 °22 
8,806 
7,144 
6.033 
5,293 
3,403 
3,589 
1,486 
4,563 

i 16.120 
■ 10,806 
' 10,< 33 
9,108 
8.9:3 
6,899 
4,69» 
4,926 
2,67*< 
3,553 
1,198 
4,832 

15,408 
15,915 
12.3 r 4 

S. 272 
0,835 

8, 412 
7,602 
6,231 
5,478 

3, 102 

3 ,GP3 
1,5 44 
4,317 

16,787 

15,839 

10,023 

9. ”57 

8 736 
8,76 » 
7,236 
4,773 
5,169 
2,' 34 
3,736 
1,3 3 
5,438 

15,412 

15,736 

11,677 

7,688 

6,914 

8.610 

7.8V7 

6,185 

5,678 

3,5j3 

3, '.'17 
1,586 
5,118 

39 

16,300 ■ 
15,170 

9. 417 1 

8,CG0 

8,591 

8,929 

7,729 

4.912 

5,045 

2,903 

4,154 

1,393 

0,149 

48 

0— 5 

5—10 

10—15 

15-20 

20—25 

25—30 

30—35 

35 — 4 > 

40—45 

45—5) 

5U — 55 

55—00 

60 and over 

7,452 

7,301 

8,720 

8,812 

11,893 

12,447 

12,032 

7,443 

8,t>o3 

4,075 

4,807 

1,845 

4,510 

11,004 
19.347 
8.874 
b 02 L 

9, 52 
9,117 
9.351 
5,S76 
3,141 
3.759 
5,796 
2,026 
7,078 



• 


Mean age ... 

23-3 

22-8 

22' 5 

23-4 

25-8 

242 

Mean age . 

28-3 

27-9 
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CHAPTER V — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Age distribution op 100,000 op each sex 

BY RELIGION. 


(I) HINDU. 



1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


i 


: 





Male. 

i 

\ Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

3Iale. 

Female. 

1 

2 

i 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

2,766 

! 2,318 

3,036 

3,165 

2,208 

2,219 

1 

1,269 

' 1,383 

1,246 

1,325 

2,303 

2,4*1 

2 

2, SOI 

3,075 

2,673 

2,972 

2,756 

3,037 

3 

2,967 

3,301 

3,149 

3,533 

3,358 

3,67S 

4 

2,725 

j 2,829 

2,$74 

2,967 

3,041 

3,036 

5— Id 

14,328 

14,004 

14,925 

14,183 

14,940 

13,867 

10 — 15 

12,1 hi 

9,036 

12,022 

9,663 

ll,lsl 

8,907 

15—20 

S,715 

8,711 

8,303 

8,093 

7.707 

7,417 

20-25 

7,S6S 

8,773 

7,312 

8,147 . 7,380 

8,370 

23-30 

9,102 

9,025 

8,521 

8,926 I, 8,99S 

9,419 

30—35 

'S,150 

8,015 

S.266 

8,396 

8,734 

8,728 

85— 40 

6,328 

5,849 

6,557 

6,033 h 6.354 

5,819 

40 — 45 ... 

6,258 

6,210 

6,567 

6,426 1 

6,49* 

6,560 

45—50 

3,934 

3,619 

3.S50 

3,496 

3,643 

3,378 

50—55 

4,129 

4,324 

4,131 

4,317 

4,222 

4,551 

55—60 

1,828 

1,904 

1,786 

1,848 

1,737 

1.814 

6o and over 

4,651 

6,219 

4,782 

6,510 

4,843 

6,704 

Unspecified 






51 

55 

Mean Age 

i 

246 

25-5 

24-6 

25-6 

246 

25-8 

(2) MUHAMMADAN. 

Total 

100,000 

100,000 

10O/1OO 

100/100 

100,000 

100,000 

0 ...... 

3.072 

3,156 

3,475 

3,730 

2,553 

2,591 

1 

1.510 

1,673 

1,664 

1,815 

2,402 

2,558 

2 

3,254 

3,631 

3,399 

3,737 

3,232 

3,534 

3 

3,399 

3,823 

3,629 

4,019 

3,727 

4i035 

4 

3,271 

3,449 

3,383 

3,524 

3,461 

3,474 

5 — 10 

16,606 

16,375 

- 16,454 

15,538 

16,477 

15,335 

10-15 

12,830 

10,323 

12,298 

9,622 

11,707 

9,125 

15—20 

8,230 

9,422 

7,909 

8,914 

7.2S7 

8,124 

20-25 

6,932 

9,031 

6,515 

8,613 

6,610 

8,569 

25—30 

8,849 

9,195 

8,315 

9,120 

8,547 

9,260 

30-35 

7,667 

7,396 

7,843 

7,891 

8,265 

8,263 

35-40 

6,204 

4,913 

6,400 

4,963 

6,202 

4,912 

40—45 

5,520 

5,213 

5,780 

5,531 

6,050 

5,967 

45 - 50 

3,422 

2,737 

3,339 

2,595 

3,366 

2,759 

50-55 

3,549 

3,626 

’ 3,647 

3,779 

3.S80 

4,208 

55—60 

1,431 

1,268 

1,455 

1,337 

1,443 

1,346 

60 and over 

4,254 

4,769 

4,490 

5,272 

4,747 

5,886 

Unspecified 



i 


44 

54 

Mean Age 

23-1 

23-0 

23-2 

23S 

23-6 

24-3 

(3) CHRISTIAN. 

Total 

100,000 

100/100 

100,000 

100,000 

lOO/lOO 

100,000 

0 

2,540 

2,750 

2,863 

3,197 

2,842 

2,925 

1 ... 

1,919 

2,149 

2,161 

2,310 

2,243 

2,705 


3,085 

3,445 

3,091 

3,315 

2,733 

3,159 

3 

3,265 

3.789 

3,675 

4,162 

3,283 

3,953 

4 

3,047 

3,327 

3,292 

3,754 

3; 025 

3,335 

5-10 

| 14,78 L 

15,847 

15,108 

15,785 

13,604 

15,019 

10—15 

I 13,623 

12,473 

13,127 

12,227 

10,984 

10,927 

15-20 

i 8,668 

9,121 

8,837 

S,759 i 

8,080 

9,124 

20—25 

8,414 

8,856 

8,261 

8,341 

10,033 

9,050 j 

25—30 

9,590 

8,556 

8,550 

8,394 : 

10,397 

9,081 

30—35 

7,710 

7,263 

7,856 

7,585 

8,608 

7,715 

35— 40 

6,022 

5,343 

6,115 

5,410 

6,965 

5,304 

40—45 

5,301 

4,9** 

5,572 

5,088 

5,563 

4,737 

45-50 . ... . 

3,256 

3.036 

3,223 

2.664 

3,563 

2,935 j 

50 — 55 ... .. ... I 

3,496 

3,209 

3,061 

2,989 

3,065 

3,205 

55 — 60 

1,681 

1,615 

1,589 

1,622 

1,509 

1,697 

60 and over 

3,602 

4,252 

3,619 

4,392 | 

3,384 

5,005 

Unspecified 







120 

124 

Mean Age 

23-1 

22' 7 

22' H 

22-5 

236 

23 3 

(4) ANIMIST. 

Total 

! 

i loofioo 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 



0 

2,477 

2,491 

2,823 

2,904 



1 

1,965 

2,060 

2,131 

2,223 



2 

3,385 

3,646 

3,255 

3,528 



3 

3,SC0 

4,314 

4,290 

4,751 




3,477 

3,607 

3,771 

3,948 



5-10 

18,159 

17,332 

18,982 

17,674 



10—15 

14,323 

12,145 

14,153 

11,860 



15—20 

8,804 

9,141 

8,183 

8,583 



20—25 

6,714 

8,280 

6,183 

7,454 

Not available. 



7,847 

8,125 

7,039 

7,715 



30—35 

7,021 

7,102 

6,762 

7,223 




5,333 

5,108 

5,386 

5,178 



40—45 

5,422 

5,0*1 

5,407 

5,031 



45-50 

2,693 

2,603 

2,878 

2,587 



50—55 

3,522 

3,248 

3,274 

3,036 




1,305 

1,343 

1.442 

1,583 



60 and over 

3,683 

4,388 

i. 

4,031 

4,717 

) 


Mean Age ... | 

210 

22-2 i 

I 

21’ 8 ! 

I 

22’ 2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in 

CERTAIN CASTES. 



' i 

j Number per 1,000 Male aged. 

Number per i.poo Female 

AGED. 

Caste, 











1 

I 0-5 

5-12 

12—20 

20—40 

40 A over. 

0—6 

5-12 

12—20 

20—40 

40 & over. 

I 

' o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

e 

10 

11 

AHIR AND GOALA 

125 

196 

163 

308 

308 

133 

183 

140 

335 

330 

Bengal Proper ... 

Bihar ... ... ... ... ... 

Chota Nagpur ... 

' 112 
125 

144 

164 

201 

205 

164 

156 

200 

336 

306 

282 

224 

212 

169 

125 

134 

137 

167 

182 

200 

168 

131 

170 

305 

331 

301 

235 

222 

192 

AJLAF (Musalman) 











Bengal Proper ... 

• 139 

213 

162 

289 

197 

155 

187 

ISO 

306 

172 

BABHAN 

i 113 

184 

167 

330 

217 

in 

165 

115 

331 

378 

Aluzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

Hazaribagh 

’> 113 

111 
; 125 

[ 

190 

181 

201 

170 

165 

160 

310 

325 

307 

217 

218 
207 

no 

no 

133 

174 

162 

188 

114 

114 

142 

326 

333 

328 

276 

2Si 

209 

BA GDI 

136 

192 

161 

311 

310 

133 

171 

157 

314 

335 

West Bengal ... 

Central Bengal 

' 122 
137 

192 

1^2 

162 

158 

313 

303 

211 

210 

126 

154 

170 

173 

158 

155 

317 

307 

229 

211 

BAISHNAB 

1 119 


164 

303 

339 

105 

143 

144 

334 

384 

Bengal Proper 

Orissa and Manbhum ... 

120 
: 115 

176 

170 

164 

163 

301 

314 

239 

238 

103 

121 

! 139 

i 173 

143 

147 

827 

800 

258 

259 

BAKHI 

135 

205 

165 

385 

210 

141 

! 

183 

141 

310 

335 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

Other Bihar Districts ... ... 

Hazaribagh, Cuttack and Puri 

147 

136 

125 

232 

202 

135 

166 

160 

173 

260 

286 

298 

195 

216 

209 

151 

138 

13S 

1P4 
! 177 

l 185 

136 

131 

165 

300 

320 

208 

219 

234 

214 

BARHI (Musalman) 

i 






1 




Champaran 

i m 

233 

174 

253 

201 

1S1 

379 

171 

312 

207 

BATTBI 

139 

198 

180 

391 

193 

149 

187 

170 

397 

197 

West Bengal ... 

Manbhum ... 

Sonthal Parganas 

Orissa.., 

141 

145 

140 

133 

203 

217 

229 

178 

178 

197 

171 

177 

23S 

2S4 

294 

297 

190 

157 

166 

215 

154 
153 

155 
136 

190 

193 

202 

177 

156 

19S 

173 

178 

308 

269 

287 

295 

192 

187 

183 

214 

BHUIYA 

14 7 

333 

166 

390 

175 

lot 

198 

173 

300 

178 

Midnapore 

Gaya and Bhagalpur ... 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

138 

14fi 

117 

203 

2)4 

225 

190 

141 

174 

291 

801 

286 

178 

103 

168 

143 

162 

14S 

193 

194 
200 

170 

170 

171 

283 

296 

301 

211 

169 

ISO 

BHUMIJ 

1 38 

333 

189 

381 

180 

136 

300 

189 

384 

191 

West Bengal ... 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

123 

129 

210 

224 

195 

188 

279 

282 

18 S 

177 

150 

132 

213 

197 

173 

192 

276 

286 

188 

193 

BRAHMAN 

119 

179 

166 

311 

225 

123 

166 

140 

310 

361 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar ... ... . ... ... 

Orissa... 

Chota Nagpur 

120 

119 

121 

117 

176 

185 

173 

169 

167 

165 

167 

180 

309 

315 

304 

320 

228 

216 

235 

214 

125 

122 

119 

134 

170 

166 

157 

179 

161 

113 

150 

154 

292 

328 

303 

307 

252 

271 

206 

226 

CHAMAR 

140 

319 

166 

385 

190 

136 

191 

143 

323 

208 

Bengal Proper 

M uzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

Cuttack 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

140 

139 

133 

142 

150 

193 

219 

217 

202 

243 

161 

168 

264 

188 

173 

307 

277 

287 

279 

275 

199 

197 

194 

1 S9 
157 

153 

125 

134 

134 

156 

190 

191 
1S8 
166 
210 

156 

142 

137 

172 

162 

310 

318 

332 

301 

294 

191 

224 

209 

227 

178 

CHASA 











Orissa ... 

132 

188 

167 

308 

205 

140 

183 

152 

301 

224 

DHANL’K 

130 

313 

150 

305 

205 

133 

184 

133 

330 

331 

Mu zaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

Other Bihar Districts 

126 

132 

230 

203 

142 

155 

301 

304 

201 
' 206 

131 

132 

196 

178 

129 

136 

30S 

326 

236 

228 

DHOBA 

131 

198 

167 

301 

303 

135 

185 

160 

304 

216 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar ... 

Orissa ... ... 

Chota Nagpur 

120 

137 

136 

143 

195 

201 

190 

210 

163 

162 

171 

195 

306 

297 

304 

279 

216 

2* >3 

193 

174 

130 

132 

139 

151 

1ST 

182 

179 

204 

168 

147 

164 

160 

306 

309 

293 

Sol 

209 

230 

220 

184 

DHOBI (Musalman) 

143 

319 

171 

373 

196 

133 

194 

133 

339 

313 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... ••• 

Other Bihar Districts 

131 

145 

219 

219 

155 

176 

281 

270 

214 

190 

125 

134 

201 

191 

129 

133 

320 

332 

225 

210 

DHDNIA (Musalman) ... 

155 

337 

146 

374 

198 

111 

195 

136 

299 

299 

Mu zaffarpur and Darbhanga .. ... 

Other Bihar Districts, including Mai da 

143 

161 

245 

218 

143 

147 

260 

2S2 

209 

192 

no 

142 

1S4 

201 

133 

138 

308 

294 

235 

225 

DOM 

133 

197 

166 

304 

301 

146 

180 

174 

391 

309 

West Bengal ... ... ... 

Monghyr and Sonthal Parganas 
Manbhum 

127 

142 

139 

1S5 

222 

212 

164 

1 66 
186 

313 

287 

2^3 

211 

183 

ISO 

135 

165 

153 

172 

190 

203 

169 

180 

189 

310 

260 

270 

214 

205 

185 


¥ w 
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CHAPTER V — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in 

CERTAIN CASTES. 


Caste. 

! N'umbeb pee 1,000 Male 

1 

AGED. 

( K CUBES PEE 1,000 

Female 

AGED. 

0—5 

5 — 12 

! 12-20 

20—40 

40 & over 

0—5 

5-12 

12- 20 

j 

20—40 

40 4 over. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

13 

i 11 

DOSADH 

i 197 

301 

160 

304 

308 

128 

183 

138 

330 

1 

221 


\ 130 

210 

154 

291 

215 

123 

1«5 

128 

322 

242 


! 124 

195 

161 

310 

210 

129 

181 

139 

333 

21S 

Chota Nagpur ... 

i U1 

234 

179 

277 

169 

132 

2u3 

164 

31S 

193 

EURASIAN (Christian) 

i 

j 118 

164 

166 

387 

165 

130 

301 

190 

334 

145 

FAKIR (Musalman) ... ... ... 

143 

333 

146 

S 78 

300 

131 

199 

130 

313 

338 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

136 

237 

137 

2S5 

205 

146 

194 

109 

309 

242 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

146 

233 

150 

273 

193 

126 

209 

125 

313 

236 

FIRIXGI (Christian) 












East Bengal ... ... 

127 

1S5 

149 

337 

202 

140 

214 

1S5 

279 

182 

GATE 

134 

193 

180 

300 

193 

135 

\ 

180 

155 

305 

335 

Orissa Districts 

134 

187 

1S1 

297 

201 

i 130 

163 

152 

300 

244 

Orissa States ... 

134 

206 

1<3 

306 

176 

| lKj 

i 

202 

161 

304 

187 

HAJJAM AND NAPIT 

12 7 

19S 

168 

300 

807 

135 

184 

155 

309 

317 

Bengal Proper 

123 

1S7 

167 

308 

215 

! 132 

ITS 

166 

302 

222 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanea ... 

130 

203 

160 

2S6 

216 

13J 

192 

141 

317 

211 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

137 

207 

164 

294 

198 

i 133 

186 

140 

319 

220 

Chota Nagpur 

127 

216 

197 

232 

178 

146 

202 

165 

299 

188 

HAJJAM (Musalman) ... 

133 

330 

168 

373 

207 

137 

185 

134 

317 

227 

Bengal Proner 

123 

193 

159 

332 

193 

137 

164 

1 65 

331 

203 

Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga ... 

141 

215 

154 

262 

228 

157 

167 

lit 

3115 

257 

Other Bihar Districts 

131 

228 

175 

264 

202 

129 

195 

136 

320 

220 

HO 

141 

334 

196 

373 

156 

131 

333 

190 

308 

159 

Singhbhum 

141 

250 

206 

272 

151 

109 

217 

197 

314 

163 

Tributary States 

140 

244 

174 

279 

163 

119 

231 

176 

295 

149 

JOLAHA 

147 

212 

159 

383 

300 

' 143 

189 

149 

310 

309 

Bengal Proper 

140 

1*9 

166 

297 

198 

152 

191 

165 

303 

189 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

146 

229 

141 

254 

239 

125 

162 

143 

339 

232 

Other Bihar Districts .. 

150 

209 

151 

277 

213 

129 

178 

131 

321 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 

156 

232 

167 

279 

166 

162 

223 

156 

287 

172 

JUGI 












Bengal Proper 

125 

190 

159 

302 

221 

133 

189 

1C4 

30S 

206 

KAHAR 

137 

190 

157 

307 

209 

133 

161 

135 

336 

345 

Bihar 

137 

188 

154 

310 

211 

139 

158 

134 

329 

249 

Chota Nagpur 

135 

2)9 

185 

232 

1S9 

156 

1S5 

142 

300 

217 

KAIBARTTA (Unspecified) 





! 






Bengal Proper 

104 

162 

164 

345 

225 

117 

161 

166 

326 

230 

KAIBARTTA (Chasi) 











Bengal Proper 

131 

193 

176 

300 

200 

152 

171 

161 

319 

217 

KAMAR AND BOHAR 

133 

303 

169 

294 

303 

140 

189 

153 

307 

319 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

122 

181 

175 

307 

215 i 

134 

176 

169 

302 

219 

134 

210 

159 

279 

218 : 

131 

192 

125 

315 

237 

Other Bihar Districts .. 

131 

212 

159 

296 

202 j 

138 

185 

139 

317 

221 

Orissa 

123 

186 

174 

308 

206 1 

12!) 

171 

162 

304 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 

151 

225 

172 

276 

176 ; 

161 

219 

150 

297 

173 

KAN DU 












Bihar ... 

136 

208 

160 

294 

202 

129 

178 

123 , 

330 

240 

KAYASTHA 

126 

183 

166 

303 

224 

124 

168 

144 

306 

358 

Ben oral Proper 

129 

185 

167 

296 

2*23 

126 

169 

150 

302 

258 

Bihar 

116 

175 

162 

318 

229 

117 


12S 

317 

273 

Orissa ... ... ... ... 

118 

157 

160 

344 

221 

115 

149 

142 ! 

305 

289 

KHANDAIT 





1 

,1 






Orissa ,,, 

131 

1S9 

182 

297 

201 | 

132 

172 

153 

302 

241 

KOIRI 

133 

194 

150 

311 

313 t 

137 

177 

130 

338 

398 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 

131 

152 

192 

213 

149 

167 

311 

300 

1 

217 

163 , 

i 

1&5 | 
152 j 

175 

201 

129 j 
153 { 

330 

312 

23*2 

182 

KUMHAR 

32 

197 

167 

297 

SOI 1 

14 

183 

164 

302 

207 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhan<ra 

127 

131 

182 

171 

159 

150 

166 

177 

303 

276 1 
306 

324 

282 

1 

217 

212 

219 

210 

1S3 

! 

141 

155 

135 

136 

151 

175 

171 

302 

211 

Other Bihar Districts ... . . ; 

Orissa ... . , 

Chota Nagpur Plateau” ^ j 

126 

126 

144 

109 

174 

214 

186 

1S2 

166 

199 

13 J 

150 

170 

177 

29U 

316 

304 

296 

230 

217 

224 

177 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Age distribution op 1,000 of each sex in 

CERTAIN CASTES. 



Number per 1,000 Male aged 

j Number per l.ouo Female aged 1 

Caste. 






| 





0-5 

5—12 

| 

12-20 

! 20-40 

40 & over 

0—5 

5—12 

12—20 

20—40 

^40 & over. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

30 

11 

KURMI 

129 

193 

172 

305 

201 

130 

186 

145 

313 

226 

West Bengal ... 

126 

212 

192 

305 

165 

135 

204 

175 

j 306 

180 

Muzallaipur and Darbhanga ... 

132 

209 

ICO 

285 

214 

125 

179 

12S 

318 

250 

Other Bihar Distruts 

ns 

169 

153 

327 

233 

120 

164 

123 

, 332 

201 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

144 

215 

192 

2S4 

165 

141 

210 

170 

292 

1»7 

MUCH I 











Bengal Proper ... ... 

137 

197 

156 

310 

200 

151 

184 

162 

305 

19S 

MUNDA 











Chota Nagpur 

153 

247 

174 

243 

1S3 

152 

224 

155 

273 

196 

MUNDA (Christian) 











Ranchi ... ... ... 

154 

236 

195 

253 

162 

ICO 

224 

168 

279 

169 

MESAHAR 

! 134 

218 

141 

302 

205 

158 

195 

148 

313 

186 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

1S8 

254 

140 

275 

193 

156 

217 

131 

300 

196 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

133 

210 

142 

807 

208 

159 

190 

151 

315 

1S5 

NAMASUDRA (Chandal) 











Bengal Proper ... ... 

131 

200 

153 

303 

208 

140 

1S1 

162 

311 

206 

NUNIYA 

133 

359 

157 

261 

191 

131 

185 

142 

317 

225 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

131 

220 

155 

293 

201 

126 

382 

139 

314 

239 

Other Dinar Districts 

132 

274 

157 

249 

188 

133 

IS 7 

143 

319 

21S 

ORAOX 

143 

167 

140 

389 

159 

166 

163 

168 

358 

145 

Jalpaiguri 

13 8 

147 

: 134 

420 

161 

162 

146 

175 

370 

141 

Chota Nagpur 

171 

258 

167 

250 

154 

177 

229 

136 

286 

172 

ORAON (Christian) 











Ranchi 

175 

247 

179 

238 

161 

180 

23S 

147 

266 

169 

PAN 

156 

210 

170 

290 

174 

158 

204 

157 

303 

178 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

144 

194 

174 

300 

188 

150 

1S5 

162 

3«3 

200 

164 

221 

163 

263 

164 

103 

217 

154 

3U3 

163 

POD 












Bengal Proper ... ... 

155 

214 

164 

2S3 

185 

165 

191 

167 

299 

178 

RAJBAN3I (Koch) 

133 

199 

160 

301 

1 

207 

159 

203 

142 

318 

179 


132 

199 

160 

302 

207 

158 

203 

140 

319 

ISO 

Dacca and Mymensingh 

142 

194 

164 

297 

203 

160 

178 

1S9 

296 

177 

RAJPUT 

115 

193 

156 

316 

220 

118 

169 

109 

329 

275 

West Bengal ... 

125 

172 

ISO 

302 

221 

121 

186 

158 

318 

217 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... 

108 

196 

154 

311 

231 

116 

178 

100 

306 

300 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

117 

193 

154 

317 

219 

136 

165 

107 

338 

274 

Chota Nagpur 

115 

185 

170 

321 

209 

1 

139 

17S 

143 

311 

229 

SADGOP 





| 






Bengal Proper ... 

109 

169 

ies 

326 

228 I 
i 

116 

160 

158 

301 

265 

SANTAL 

145 

223 

193 

268 

i 

171 | 

160 

219 

176 

276 

169 

West Bengal and Alalda 

133 

2f)9 

219 

190 

157 

2S2 

302 

1S6 ’ 
167 ! 

150 

103 

2 n 9 

224 

ISO 

360 

293 

2v3 

168 

165 

Sonthal Parganas ... ... J 

158 

221 

202 

252 

167 

172 

219 

173 

2d l 

170 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... ... . 

1 

130 

237 

186 

276 

165 i 

150 

226 

177 

277 

170 

1 

SUNRI (Shaha) 

124 

1S5 

165 

303 

224 ' 

124 

171 

158 

314 

233 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar 

Hazaribagh ... 

122 

125 

147 

152 

293 

219 

165 

153 

207 

301 

318 

254 

230 | 

211 i 
173 j 

123 

122 

146 

167 

179 

2U9 

160 

151 

151 

313 

521 

312 

237 

227 

152 

TANTI AND TAT W A j 

136 

186 

163 

308 

213 

131 

175 

152 

310 

232 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ... ... t 

Other Bihar Districts ... *'■ ; 

112 

129 

137 

129 

167 

210 

2Ui 

173 

163 

161 

149 

169 

828 

203 

299 

3- *9 

225 

207 

211 1 
220 ! 

122 

128 

137 

135 

164 

181 

183 

162 

163 

126 

139 

163 

314 

313 

313 

307 1 

237 

252 

22S 

253 

Choto Nagpur Plateau •** j 

132 

2U6 

182 

285 

195 ! 

j 

138 

204 

160 

km ; 

201 

TELI 

131 

197 

163 

305 

204 j: 

133 

178 

143 

320 \ 

236 

115 

135 

132 


170 

320 

218 

120 

163 

164 

318 

235 

Bengal Proper 


148 

289 


131 

186 

327 

319 

237 

Muzaffarpur ... 

Other Bihar Districts ... 

2»3 

156 

109 

306 

309 

203 

206 

135 

12) 

178 

161 

128 

160 

3.3d 

SOS 

221 

246 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 

142 

208 

176 

223 

181 

151 

205 

149 

305 
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CHAPTER V — AGE, 


- 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Showing the proportion OF CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OF MARRIED FEMALES TO FEMALES OF CERTAIN AGES ; ALSO OF PERSONS OYER 60 TO THOSE 

AGED 20 — 40. 


ij 

j! 

Proportion of children (both 

SEXES COMBINED) UNDER 10 TO 100. 

i 

Proportion of married Females to 100 of 
CONDITIONS AGED 

! 

ALL CIVIL 

Proportion of 
Persons over 60 

TO 100 PERSONS AGED 
20—40* 

DISTRICTS. ! 

' 

1 

. ... i 

) 

Persons | 
aged 20 — 40. 

Married 

Females 

all ages. 

' 

j] 

Married < 

Females ; All ages, 
aged 15 — 40. '1 

0—10. 

10—15. 

15- 

-20. 

20—40. 

1 

1 

1901. 

i 

1891. 

190lJ 

1 

1391. i 

l 

1901. 1 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. : 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

A 

1 

£ 

fa 

JS 

I 

fa 

i j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

BENGA.L 

93 

j 

98 

114 

122 

*» 

180 

i 

48 

47 

9 

9 

67 

60 

86 

88 

so 

80 

14 

18 

15 

19 

WEST BENGAL ; 

83 i 

82 

110 i 

114 

163 

i 

167 ! 

47 

45 

9 

11 

72 

75 

88 

88 

73 

70 

14 

20 

14 

19 

Burdwan ... ... ... ... 

Birbhum ... .. ... I 

Bankura ... ... ... ... ' 

Midnapore ... ... ... » 

Hooghiy ... ... ... ... ! 

Howrah ... ... . . ... ! 

77 1 

91 i 

97 

S3 

70 

79 

74 

80 

94 

S3 

74 

66 

102 ! 
114 
118 ! 
112 
101 i 
112 

106 

108 

121 

117 

109 

124 

157 

172 

182 

161 

148 

166 

156 j 
159 i 
ISO 
167 1 
104 
133 ; 

47 

43 

47 

47 

45 

46 

45 
47 

46 
45 

44 

45 

12 

10 

10 

8 

8 

6 

12 

11 

11 

10 

12 

S 

73 

75 
69 
72 

76 
76 

77 

73 

67 

70 

83 

81 

89 

91 

87 

S7 

86 

bS 

88 

90 

86 

87 

89 

89 

73 

75 

76 
73 

£ 

69 
74 
74 

70 
66 
70 

14 

15 
15 

13 

14 
13 

21 

20 

21 

17 

20 

20 

12 

14 

13 

13 

14 

15 

19 

19 
17 
17 

20 
21 

i 

CENTRAL BENGAL | 

81 

85 

117 1 

134 

174 

181 

46 

45 

9 

9 

73 

77 

89 

89 

74 

72 

14 

19 

15 

20 

24-Parganas 

Calcutta ... . . ... 1 

Nadia ... ... ... ... ! 

Murshidabad 

Jessore ... 

86 

32 

95 

100 

SI 

S9 

32 

100 

96 

91 

117 

91 

122 

127 

112 

126 

91 

129 

127 

122 

178 

130 

183 

1J1 

163 

1S9 

129 

1S9 

iS7 

176 

*9 

4a 

« 

4a 

47 

47 

45 

44 

44 

45 

9 

5 

7 

S 

9 

10 

3 

7 

9 

9 

76 

52 

75 

75 

73 

79 

53 

79 

79 

77 

99 

80 

91 

91 

89 

89 
79 

90 
9o 
90 

76 

70 

75 

75 

74 

14 

67 

73 

71 

72 

17 

8 

16 

15 

14 

14 

19 

21 

22 

16 

15 

8 

18 

16 
17 

18 

17 

23 

23 

19 

NORTH BENGAL ! 

96 

96 

139 

138 

190 

192 

46 

45 

6 

7 

63 

68 

90 

90 

79 

77 

13 

14 

14 

16 

Bajshahi ... 

Dinajpur ... 

Jalpaiguri ... ... ... ... ] 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur ... 

Bogra 

Pabns 

Malda 

Kuch Bihar 

Sikkim 

95 

93 
86 
74 

94 
lu6 
104 
101 

92 

81 

94 

96 

S9 

70 

90 

105 

107 

107 

94 

113 

145 

146 
125 

139 

140 
140 
139 
151 
144 

131 
139 
144 
126 

132 
139 
144 

146 

147 

183 

1*1 

1S5 

168 

192 
191 

193 
195 
212 
157 

178 

186 

190 
166 
186 

191 
198 
2.5 
210 

47 

46 

45 
44 

46 
49 
41 

41 

42 
51 

46 

47 

44 

45 

46 

48 
45 
43 
42 

S 

5 

3 

1 

8 

5 

4 

6 

8 

1 

7 

6 

3 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

9 

72 

59 
41 

14 
70 

70 

60 
60 

71 

15 

78 

61 

40 

13 

76 

76 

72 

65 

71 

93 

91 
80 
47 

92 

94 
90 
87 
87 
6J 

95 

89 

83 

53 

91 

95 

93 

89 

87 

79 
82 

80 
85 
77 
81 
80 
74 
67 
89 

73 
81 
81 
85 
75 
83 
80 

74 
68 

11 

11 

13 

10 

12 

13 

15 

13 

14 
21 

14 

11 

12 

12 

13 

12 

18 

18 

12 

20 

12 

12 

13 

10 

13 

14 
17 

15 
17 

15 

12 

U 

12 

15 

15 

22 

21 

10 

EAST BENGAL 

lOG 

109 

140 

143 

190 

196 

45 

45 

4 

5 

52 

60 

90 

92 

82 

81 

15 

16 

16 

18 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh ... 

Faridpur ... 

Backergunge ... ... ... j 

Tippera a.. ... ... ... ; 

Noakhali ... ... ... ... \ 

Chittagong ... ... ... j 

fil 

107 

107 

97 

97 

109 

125 

121 

97 

112 

107 

lu6 

101 

106 

129 

125 

125 

139 

150 

123 

123 

149 

152 

152 

133 

141 

14a 

132 

131 

IK. 

152 

1-53 

184 

189 

199 

181 

175 

196 

2ul 

194 

193 

199 
2,i4 

192 
i»4 

193 
203 

200 

48 

44 

44 

47 

48 
44 
44 
40 

47 

44 

45 

46 

48 

44 

45 
41 

8 

3 

3 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

9 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

74 

50 

54 

67 

60 

42 

41 

77 

5S 

66 

72 

64 

47 

49 

37 

90 

91 

91 

92 
94 

89 

90 

92 

92 

92 

93 

94 
92 
94 

76 

8l 

81 

78 

s2 

84 

85 

75 

80 

80 

77 

82 

84 

87 

15 

16 

13 
16 
16 

14 
19 

16 

18 

15 

19 

15 

H 

14 

16 

17 

14 

18 
16 

15 
19 

18 

20 

18 

21 

16 

16 

16 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... ... | 

9» 


154 


203 


43 


4 








17 

21 

Hill Tippera 

99 

... 

153 


196 

... 

! 44 

... 

1 

... 

30 


7a 


86 


12 

12 

"• 


NOSTH BIHAR 

90 

93 

99 

103 

162 

167 

54 

I 

54 

19 

17 

61 

64 

87 

88 

83 

86 

16 

21 

16 

20 

Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea 

90 
32 
3/ 
93 

91 
91 

97 

S3 

95 

92 

95 

92 

105 

104 

91 

87 

96 

129 

100 

106 

95 

9 1 
l!>3 
131 

153 

157 

153 

162 

165 

187 

161 

165 

164 

160 

174 

1G8 

i 47 

! 59 

56 
i 63 

1 59 

46 

50 

52 

56 
62 

57 
46 

4 

9 

20 

38 

23 

11 

5 

S 

19 

32 

24 

10 

37 

46 

65 

SO 

78 

52 

48 

53 

67 

r 80 

7s 

55 

so 

80 

8S 

92 

90 

85 

S6 

86 

9u 

96 

92 

83 

89 

84 

85 

86 
84 
77 

87 

8S 

87 

83 

85 

80 

19 

15 
18 

16 
13 
12 

22 

19 
24 

20 
18 
15 

20 

17 

19 

16 

13 

13 

23 

20 

23 

19 

19 

17 

SOUTH BIHAR 

so 

91 

93 

101 

147 

162 

53 

53 

13 

12 

64 

64 

87 

90 

S3 

85 

16 

21 

17 

22 

Patna ... ... . . . . , 

Gaya .. ... . . 

Shahabad ... 

Honghyr ... ... ... ... i 

71 

35 
79 

36 

32 

91 

90 

99 

65 

96 

101 

90 

93 

K'4 

105 

lul 

132 

15ti 

149 

154 

150 

166 

162 

170 

5i» 

o3 

49 

58 

53 

ol 

55 

10 

10 

s 

2 J 

11 

10 

9 

16 

60 

62 

57 

75 

62 

61 

60 

72 

8s 

87 

84 

90 

89 

89 

91 

92 

Si 

82 

80 

85 

So 

84 

84 

87 

19 

16 

13 

16 

24 

19 

20 
21 

19 

17 

15 

17 

24 

21 

22 

21 

ORISSA 

85 

87 

112 

109 

151 

151 

45 

44 

1 

1 

32 

34 

82 

84 

84 

85 

14 

21 

15 

24 

Cuttack 

Balaaore ... ... ... 

Puri ... ... ... ... 

83 

84 
81 

96 

89 

38 

113 

li6 

109 

117 

llo 

92 

153 

143 

148 

162 

154 

126 

44 

43 

45 

44 
43 

45 

1 

1 3 

1 

3 

1 

28 

43 

29 

32 

42 

30 

81 

SO 

81 

84 

85 
64 

84 

82 

86 

So 

80 

81 

15 

12 

It 

23 

19 

20 

17 

13 

14 

26 

21 

21 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

106 

114 

135 

144 

195 

210 

45 

44 

5 

5 

38 

37 

7 3 

74 

83 

84 

12 

15 

12 

17 

Hazaribagh 

Ranchi 

Palamau ..... 

9S 

120 

103 

112 

122 

113 

153 

132 

125 

155 

174 

2L8 

1 9l 

199 

224 

• 51 
41 

50 

43 

13 

2 

13 

4 

59 

29 

60 

33 

S4 

71 

85 

77 

83 

83 

81 

81 

11 

13 

13 

16 

12 

13 

15 

16 

Manbhum... 

Sraghbhum 

101 

104 

113 

112 

120 

162 

136 

172 

179 

21S 

*'i 

4 * 

”•47 

8 

”7 

53 

*50 

83 

86 

85 

84 

82 

**S3 

9 

13 

12 

17 

12 

*19 

Sontbal Parganas ... ... 

Angul ... .. ... 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States !!! 

116 

95 

112 

124 

100 

117 

139 

134 

154 

144 

141 

162 

j no 

I 185 
! 216 

217 

193 

46 

44 

46 

43 

7 

3 

6 

2_ 

45 

30 

14 

43 

29 

49 

76 

61 

45 

76 

63 

« 

74 

86 

b0 

10 

15 

33 

19 

14 

14 

17 

12 

15 

20 

15 

Orissa Tributary States 

95 

108 

131 

140 

i 177 

t 

139 

43 

42 


2 

26 

20 

63 

7o 

So 

St 

85 

! 

11 

10 

13 

15 

11 

11 

14 

16 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion of female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES. 


Percentage op 
Female Child- 
REN UNDER 12 ON 
THE NUMBER OF— 


| Percentage of married on Total 

j AMONGST FEMALES AGED— 


Locality. 


Females Named 
of females 


all ages. 15 f™ j, 
— 

3 4 I 


f ag«t eS i All ages, j 0-12. 12-15. j 15—20. 20-40. 


AGARIA (Hindu) 


AGARWALA (Hindu)... 


AHIR AND GOALA 
(Hindu) 


Chota Nagpur States 


Province 


! Bengal Proper 
I Bihar 

| Chota Nagpur 


AJLAF (ATRAF) (Musal 
man) 


ATITH (Hindu) 
BABHAN (Hindu) 

PAGDI (Hindu) 


|- 1 Bengal Proper 


Province 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar districts 
Hazanbagh 


Province 
West Bengal 
Central Bengal 


BAISHN’AB (Hindu) Province ... 

I Bengal Proper 


BARHI (Hindu) 


Orissa and Manbhum 


| Province 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Hazaribagh, Cuttack and Puri 


BARHI (Slusalman) ... Cbamp&ran 
BARNAWAR (Hindu)... Saran 
BARIT (Hindu) Province 


BAURI (Hindu) 

BEDEA (Hindu) 
BEDIYA (Musalman) ... 

BEHARA (Musalman)... 
BHANDARI (Hindu) ... 
BHAT (Musalman) 
BHOGTA (Hindu) 
BHOTIA (Buddhist) ... 
BHUINMALI (Hindu) 

BHUIV'A (Hindu) 

BHUIYA (Animist) ... 
BHDMIJ (Hindu) 


Province ... ... ... • 

Bengal Proper ... ... | 

Saran, Champa ran and Mon- j 
shyr ... .. ; 

Muzatfarpur and Darbhanga j 


j Province 
West Bengal 
I Manbhuiu 
Sonthal Parganaa ... 
Orissa 


Hazaribagh 


Bengal Proper and Man- 
bhuiu. 


Bengal Proper 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 

Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling ... 
Bengal Proper 


Province 

Midnapore 

l Cava and bhagalpur 
, Chota Nagpur Plateau 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 


Province ... 

West Bengal ... 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


27 

88 

i 

43 

1 

S 

67 

90 

7J 

32 

92 

- 

I 24 

i 

75 

87 

8<j 

29 

99 

46 

21 

S3 

85 

67 

32 

89 

! 58 

I 26 

76 

89 

87 

34 

106 

j 49 

lj 

17 

| 

61 

77 

bU 

34 

26 

52 

1 

15 

92 

95 

82 

30 

101 

jl 

i; 43 

6 

1 

£4 

I 81 

74 

28 

S3 

47 

10 

58 

1 

! 

85 

78 

2S 

92 

44 

9 

53 

82 

77 

27 

85 

47 

! 10 

59 

85 

78 

32 

99 

53 

28 

S3 

86 

76 

30 

97 

! 46 

16 

S5 

88 

1 71 

30 

95 

1 46 

17 

84 

S3 

70 

33 

104 

45 

13 

86 

88 

72 

25 

1 83 

i 42 

16 

! 77 

85 

63 

24 

87 

! 41 

16 

80 

So 

Gi 

29 

93 

' 45 

10 

56 

SI 

30 

32 

94 

•56 

23 

69 

SO 

88 

35 

103 

60 

45 

78 

90 

87 

31 

91 

55 

19 

75 ! 

88 

87 

32 

94 

51 

12 

54 1 

| 

87 

87 

31 

102 

46 

9 

41 i 

i 

62 

73 

27 

87 

46 

7 

68 

S3 

74 

32 

98 

53 

23 

76 

89 

79 

33 

105 

46 

13 

80 

89 

71 

30 

92 

54 

21 

60 

84 

83 

32 

25 

64 

43 

83 

93 

SS 

34 

98 

48 

6 

51 j 

86 

85 

34 

99 

49 

8 

69 1 

90 

84 

35 

107 

46 

7 

52 | 

91 

SO 

36 

104 

51 

10 

76 

90 

85 

31 

92 

,| 

45 

1 

18 

75 

88 

39 

131 'J 

i 

43 

10 

41 

74 

84 

31 

88 ,1 
■| 

62 i 

# i 

16 

68 j 

1 

$8 

S2 

33 

1 

91 ' 

54 

23 

1 

92 ! 

95 

97 

31 

1 

87 is 

43 

5 

52 i 

>3 

S3 

31 

93 lj 
| 

49 

12 

i 

57 

So 

$2 

31 

f; 

98 1' 

45 

8 

41 j 

73 

S3 

27 

79 ;i 

i 

40 

4 

° i 

41 

85 

32 

1 1 

104 j, 

42 j 

9 

\ 

63 j 

Ss j 

71 


35 108 

34 110 

36 111 

35 1U7 


34 103 

36 121 

33 105 
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CHAPTER Y — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion of female children 

UNDER 12 AND OP MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — Continued. 



BBXMIJ (Animist) ... : Chota Nagpur Plateau 


BIND (Hindu) 


Percentage OF j! 
Female Chile- ! 
REN UNDER 12 ON’ i 
, THE NUMBER OF— ,j 


Percentage of married on Total 

AMONGST FEMALES AGED— 


Females 

of 

al 1 ages. 


Mamed | j 1 

I Aliases. 0—12. | 12—15. 15—20. j 20—40. 


BRAHNAN (Hindu) ... 


Province ... 
Bengal Proper 
Bihar 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpur 


CHAKMA (Buddhist) ... j East Bengal 


CHAMAR (Hindu) ... 


Province ... ... ... 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Cuttaok 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


CHASA (Hindu) 


CHERO (Hindu) 


CHIK (Baraik) Hindu 


CHURIHAR (Musalman) 
DAFALI (Musalman) ... 
DAI (Musalman) 

DAKZI (Musalman) ... 


Bengal Proper 


DHANUK (Hindu) 


Province 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 


Province 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 


j DHAWA (Musalman) ... West and Central Bengal ... 


DHOBA (Hindu) 


Province 
Bengal Proper 
Bihar 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpur 


DHOBI (Musalman) ... 


Province 

Muzaffarpur aud Darbhanga 1 
Other Bihar Disticts ... I 


DHUNIA (Musalman) ... 


Province ... ... ... ! 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga i 
Other Bihar Districts (includ - 1 
ingMalda).., ... ... i 


DOM (Hindu) 


Province 
West Bengal 

Monghyr and Sonthal Par- 
gar.as ... 

Manbhum 


DOSADH (Hindu) 


Province 
MuzaPnrpur 
Other Binar Districts 
Chota Nagpur 


; EERASIAN (Christian) 


FAKIR (Musalman) ... 


Province ... ... \ 

Mu/atfaipur and Darbhanga j 
Other Bihar Districts 


FIRINGI (Christian) East Bengal 


j GARO (Hindu) 


Mymensingh 


GARO (Animist) 


Mymensingh 


I GAUB. (Hindu) 


Province 
Olivia Districts 
! Orissa States 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion of female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — Continued.. 


Locality. 


Percentage op 

Female Child- : Percentage of harried on Total 

REN UNDER 12 ON 1 AMONGST FEMALES AGED — 

THE NUMBER OF— 


Females ? r 5 r ? ed ■ 


j. cuiaica . • i ; 

01 C ^«f S 1 AU ages. 0-12. 12-15. 15—20. 20-40. 

allages. ,| 


GHASI (Hindu) 
GOXD (Hindu) 

GO NR (Hindu) 
GURU NG (Hindu) 


Ranchi and Palaman 


Chota Nagpur States 


i Darjeeling and Sikkim 


HA J JAM and Napit Province 
(Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Chota Nagpur 


39 131 


35 119 


H A JJAM (Musalman) ... Province ... 

Bengal Proper ... ... | 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 1 
Other Bihar Districts ... . 


H ARI (Hindu) 


Province 
; Bengal Proper 
■ Orissa States 


HO (Hindu) 


Orissa States 


HO (Animistic) 


j Province 
Singhbhum 
Tributary States 


JOLAHA (Musalman) ... Province 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 1 


JUGI (Hindu) 


Bengal Proper 


KAHAR (Hindu) 


Province 
I Bihar 

; Chota Nagpur 


KAIBARTTA (Unspeci- 
fied) (Hindu) I 


KAIBARTTA (Chasi) 
(Hindu) 


Bengal Proper 


Bengal Proper 


KAIBARTTA (Jaliya) 
(Hindu) 


Bengal Proper 


KALAL (Musalman) ... 


Province 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 


KALU (Hindu) 


Bengal Proper and Man- 
bhnm 


KALWAR (Hindu) 


KAMAR AND LOHAR 
(Hindu) 


Bengal Proper 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


KANDH (Hindu) 


Orissa States and Angul 


KANDH (Animist) 


Orissa States and Angul 


KAN DU (Hindu) 


KARAN (Hindu) 


KASARWANI (Hindu) South Bihar 
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CHAPTER V — AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion op female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — continued. 


Percentage or 
Female Child- 
ren UNDER 12 ON 
THE NUMBER OF — 


Percentage of married on Total 

AMONGBT FEMALES AGED — 


Locality. 


“ ,a 


KAYASTHA (Hindu) ... Province 

Bengal Proper 


KB WAT (Hindu) 
KHAMBU (Hindu) 


Orissa 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 


KH AND AIT (Hindu) ... Orissa 


KHARIA (Hindu) 
KHARIA (Christian) 
KHARIA (Animist) 


Ranchi 

; Ranchi ... 

| Ranchi and Manbhum 


KHARWAR (Hindu) ... Ranchi and Palamau 


KHAS (Hindu) 
KHATWE (Hindu) 
KOIRI (Hindu) 

KORWA (Animist) 
KUKI (Hindu) 
KCKI (Animist) 
KULU (Musalman) 
KUMHAR (Hindu) 


Darjeeling and Sikkim 
Darbhanga... 


Province 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 


i Palamau 
HillTippera 
! Hill Tippera 
I Bengal Proper 


Province ... 

Bengal Proper 

; Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
: Other Bihar Districts 
Orissa ... ... ... i 

i Chota Nagpur Plateau ... { 


KTJNJRA (Musalman)... ! Province . . ... ... ! 

j Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
■ Other Bihar Districts (includ- ; 
j | iug Malda) ... ... i 


KURMI (Hindu) 


; KURMI (Animist) 


Province ... ... ... j 32 

West Bengal ... ... : $4 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ! 30 

Other Bihar Districts ... ; 28 

i Chota Nagpur Plateau ... i 35 


Orissa States 


LAHERI (Musalman) ... Province ... ... ... \ 

I Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
j Saran 
Champaran 

LEPCHA (Christian) ... j Darjeeling ... 


LEPCHA (Buddhist) 
LIMBU (Hnidu) 
MAGH (Buddhist) 
MAHURI (Hindu) 


Darjeeling and S kkim 
Darjeeling and Sikkim 
East Bengal 
1 Patna and Gaya 


AIALAKAR (M a 1 i) Muzaffarpur 
(Hindu) 


MALI (Musalman) ... j Saran ... ... j 

51ALLAH (Hindu) ... j Patna, Shahabad and Saran IJ 
MALLIK (Musalman) ... j "West Bengal ... Jj 


-12. 

12—15. 

15—20. 

20—40. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 

66 

88 

72 

7 

72 

89 

70 

5 

46 

84 

57 

4 

60 

89 

73 

3 

38 

84 

87 

*3 

e 

34 

85 

3 

29 

77 

62 

•9 

21 

61 

S4 

2 

2S 

62 

80 

1 

21 

52 

SI 

5 

45 

79 

84 

3 

22 

72 

91 

57 

80 

63 

S9 

22 

70 

8S 

86 

21 

63 

ss 

85 

22 

78 

89 

83 

3 

84 

60 

90 

•3 

25 

55 

89 

2 

24 

62 

79 

14 

73 

90 

83 

20 

71 

87 

81 

15 

78 

85 

69 

47 

80 

92 

88 

22 

73 

89 

87 

5 

44 

87 

88 

15 

65 

87 

85 

27 

75 

90 

86 

37 

77 

62 

83 

21 

74 

88 

85 

18 

71 

89 

83 

18 

76 

91 

84 

33 

S3 

91 

86 

17 

70 

83 

80 

13 

67 

91 

86 

10 

51 

85 

88 

13 

64 

89 

89 

13 

60 

91 

90 

9 

61 

86 

88 

18 

57 

76 

88 



7 

67 

2 

12 

42 

85 

*9 

12 

43 

86 

i 

20 

63 

81 

5 

67 

84 

75 

30 

82 

SG 

b5 

6 

47 

74 

85 

12 

59 

SI 

83 

10 

78 

_ 

92 

79 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion of female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — Continued. 


I Percentage of 

- FEIIUE CHILD- , PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED ON TOTAL. 

. REN UNDER 12 ON AMONGST FEMALES AGED 

THE NUMBER OF— 


Castes. 

; i,ocaiiiy. 

Frmales 

of 

all ages . 

' Married 
i females 
aged 

15 — 40. 

All ages. 

0—12. 

1 

; 12—15. 

: 15—20. 

1 

' 20—40. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

■ 5 

6 

7 

! s 

9 

MaI.PAHARIA 

Sonthal Panranas 

i 35 

102 

49 

3 

i 41 

86 

87 

(Hindu) 


l 


1 


i 



MAX'GAR (Hindu) 

North Bengal ... ... 

! 33 

1 

105 

1 

46 

i 3 

ii 

53 

36 

MUCHI (Hindu) 

, Bengal Proper 

i 33 

1 

i 

97 

52 

j IS 

S7 

92 

82 

HUKERI (Musalman)... 

Bihar ... ... 

! 34 

1 

! 104 

■ 51 

j 10 

61 

74 

90 

MUX DA (Hindu) 

Chota Xagpur 

i 31 

1 

116 

1 « 

3 

30 

64 

S2 

MUX DA (Christian) ... 

Ranchi ... ... 

i 

! 33 

137 

, 39 

i 


9 

46 

S6 

MUNDA (Animist) 

Chota Xagpur 

38 

139 

i 38 

o 

21 

56 

33 

MURMI (Buddhist) ... 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

33 

103 

i 

i A3 

■3 

6 

37 

86 

MUSAHAR (Hindu) ... 

Province 

35 

m 

i 

55 

19 

64 

88 

89 

Muzaifarpur and Darbhanga 

37 

1U8 

1 61 

30 

78 

91 

90 


Other Bihar Districts 

35 

99 

! 54 

15 

60 

S3 

86 

XAGARCHI (Musalman) 

Jessore 

32 

95 

i 51 

22 

93 

96 

73 

XAI.IYA (X a 1 u a ) 

Xadia and Jessore ... 

33 

99 

' 

49 

13 

92 

92 

SA 

(Musalinan) 







NAAIASUDRA (Chan- 

Bengal Proper 

33 

105 

i « 

12 

75 

89 

70 

dal) (Hindu) 



! 





XATITE (Christian) ... 

Province 

37 

119 

! 40 

*7 

22 

70 

81 

Bengal Proper 

37 

108 

1 12 

‘7 

31 

S3 

83 


Bihar 

35 

131 

35 

1 

8 

52 



Orissa 

31 

116 

36 

•3 

4 

41 

76 


Chot3 Xagpur 

40 

142 

37 

•7 

20 

58 

80 

NIKARI (Musalman) ... 

Bengal Proper 

33 

98 

50 

17 

SA 

92 

so 

XUXIYA (Hindu) 

Province 

31 

94 

53 

10 

58 

85 


Muzatfarpur and Darbhanga 

31 

87 

03 

39 

SO 

1 91 

ss 


Other Bihar Districts 

32 

96 

49 

10 

49 

S2 

S3 

ORAOX (Hindu) 

Province 

33 

92 

! 

1 4S 

4 

30 

61 

S4 

Jaip3iguri 

31 

S3 

49 

3 

28 

6.8 

83 


Chota Xagpur 

41 

133 

41 

4 

35 

72 

37 

ORAON (Animist) 

Chota Nagpur 

41 

140 

41 

3 

42 

74 

83 

OB AON (Christian) 

Ranchi 

42 

149 

39 

2 

26 

68 

S6 

PAX (Hindu) 

Province 

3d 

103 

42 

2 

IS 

72 

77 

Orissa 

34 

98 

43 

2 

19 

79 

87 


Chota Xagpur Plateau 

38 

115 

42 

2 

17 

67 

SS 

PAN (xlnimist) 

Province 

37 

119 

44 

2 

36 

58 

87 

Angul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 

36 

130 

33 


3 

33 

31 

To 



States 

37 

117 

43 

2 

62 

S3 

PASI (Hindu) 

Province 

32 

92 ' 

57 

22 

73 

90 

88 

Muzatfarpur and Darbhang3 

33 

93 

56 

21 

75 

33 

89 


Other Bihar Districts 

32 

91 

57 

22 

73 

90 

ST 

PAAVARIA (Musaiman) 

Shahabad and Saran 

32 

91 

53 

10 

61 

i 

84 

91 

POD (Hindu) ... 

Bengal Proper 

36 

113 

49 

20 

91 

S9 

74 

EVJBAXSI (Koch) 

Province 

3 o 

114 ■' 

43 

9 

70 

89 ! 

74 

(Hindu) 

North Bengal 

36 

115 

42 

8 

71 

ss ; 

74 

Dacca and 11 ymensingh 

34 

107 | 

43 

6 

51 

SI I 

76 

EAJPUT (Hindu) 

Province 

West Bengal 

29 

31 

95 * 

96 

44 

46 

6 

12 

55 

72 

82 

S9 

76 

72 


Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 

29 

m 

42 

8 

55 

S3 

73 


Other Bihar Districts 

23 

91 

44 

7 

62 

81 

77 


Chota Xagpur 

33 

104 

45 

14 

60 

82 

75 

BAJAVAR (Hindu) 

Gaya 

34 

93 

56 

1« 

79 

88 

87 

BANGREZ (Musalman) 

Bihar 

49 

110 

50 

s 

58 

91 

84 


G G 
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CHAPTER V — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Showing the proportion of female children 

UNDER 12 AND OF MARRIED FEMALES IN CERTAIN CASTES — Concluded. 


Castes. 

! 

Locality. { 

i 

Percentage op i 
FEMALE CHILD- J 
REX UNDER 12 OX 1 
THE X UMBER OF— | 

PERCEXTAGE OP MARRIED ox TOTAL 
AMOXGST FEMALES AGED 

Females 

of 

all ages. 

Married j 
females j 
aged , 

15—40. j 

All ages. 

0—12. 

12—15. 

15—20. 

20—40. 

1 

2 

3 

4 | 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

RAL'NIAR (Noniar) 
(Hindu). 

Muzaflarpur 

31 

S5 j 

eo 

29 

81 

85 

88 

SADGOP (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 

2S 

99 

44 

a 

82 

87 

65 

SANTAL (Hindu) 

Province ... ... . . i 

37 

124 ; 

41 

3 

25 

61 

84 

West Bengal 

33 

91 : 

43 

4 

37 

74 

83 


Bihar ... . . 1 

39 

130 

44 

6 

39 

65 

85 


Chota Nagpur Plateau ... j 

33 

131 l 

39 

2 

21 

57 

83 

SANTAL (Animist) 

Province ... ... ! 

33 

131 i 

41 

2 

24 

63 

85 

West Bengal and Malda 

37 

116 1 

42 

2 

27 

69 

84 


Sonthal Parganns 

39 

137 : 

40 

2 

23 

60 

85 


Chuta Nagpur Plateau 

33 

127 1 

39 

1 

21 

60 

82 

SHARP A BHOTIA 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

33 

92 j 

46 

2 

11 

48 

85 

1 Buddhist). 


20 







SIKKIM BHOTIA (Bud- 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

62 

54 

•5 

11 

39 

83 

dhist). 









SONAR (Hindu) 

Province 

?! 

9S 

52 

16 

69 

88 

53 

Muzalfarpur and Dar'ohanga 

34 

106 j 

54 

23 

79 

89 

S3 


Other Bihar Districts 

32 

96 j 

50 

12 

65 

87 

82 

SUDRA (Hindu) 

East Bengal 

31 

io2 ; 

40 

5 

74 

90 

71 

SFNRI (Shaha) (Hindu) 

Province ... ... ... j 

so 

94 | 

48 

15 

75 

85 

74 

Bengal Proper ... .. | 


94 : 

45 

12 

77 

88 

71 


Bihar 

30 

90 1 

55 

24 


82 

84 


Hazaribagh 

35 

106 ; 

51 

19 

67 

88 

S3 

ST7NCWAR (Hindu) ... 

Darjeeling and Sikkim ... ' 

31 

94 

45 

-*9 

10 

47 

84 

SCTRA DEAR (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper ... ... * 

32 

105 j 

43 

10 

74 

S7 

70 

TANTI and TAIffA 
(Hindu). 

Province ... .. ... j 

31 

91 ! 

53 

19 

71 

8S 

S3 

Beneral Proper . . ... , 

29 

89 ' 

47 

18 

83 

88 

72 


Muzaflarpur and Barhhanga 

31 

90 . 

63 

40 

82 

90 

8S 


Other bihar Districts ... I 

32 

93 . 

58 

27 

So 

97 

87 


Orissa 

30 

83 

50 

6 

54 

89 

87 


Chota Nagpur Plateau ... | 

3-i 

103 ! 

46 

7 

44 

78 

85 

TELI (Hindu) 

Province ... ... ... 1 

31 

92 

53 

21 

76 

89 

83 

Bengal Proper 

28 

94 l 

47 

23 

82 

85 

68 


Muzalfarpur and Daibhanga 

32 

90 ; 

64 

41 

87 

93 

88 


Other Bihar Districts 

SI 

89 ! 

54 

18 

70 

86 

85 


Orissa 

29 

82 : 

49 

8 

66 

91 

84 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 

36 

105 

52 

17 

75 

90 

85 

THARP (Hindu) 

Champaran 

33 

112 

55 

16 

66 

72 

S6 

TIBETAN (Buddhist) ... 

Darjeeling ... 

22 

60 

48 


3 

27 

87 

TILI (Hindu) . 

West Bengal 

29 

105 1 

45 

25 

78 

82 

65 

TIPARA (Hindu) 

East Bengal 

41 

121 | 

44 

*9 

30 

78 

93 

TIPARA (Buddhist) ... 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

41 

120 : 

46 

*8 

26 

75 

96 

TIA'AR (Hindu) 

Monghyr and Purnea 

32 

94 

56 

21 

72 

88 

85 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Showing the death-rate at different ages in 1897 and 1900. 


Ratio per 1,000 living at same age in 1891. 


"U>st Bengal, iCentral Bengal. North Bengal. East Bengal. North Bihar. South Bihar. Orissa. Chota Nagpur Total. 
... Plateau. 
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18-7 
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16-0 
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19 1 
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20‘5 

1 8’S 
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24*8 
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25*4 
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.26 O 
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25*4 
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42-0 
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460 

36 -8 
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36.7 
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66 8 
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61*6 
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SEX. 

406. In all European countries, except Italy and Bulgaria, the females out- 

number the males, the excess varying from 5 females 
Sexes EEAL PEOPOBTIO! '' cf TnE per 1,000 males in the case of France to 91 in 
‘ L ' ' Portugal. In India, on the other hand, the male 

population is generally in excess, and in the whole country taken together 
there are only 965 females to 1,000 males. The only exceptions to the 
general rule are furnished by Madras and the Central Provinces. At the 
census of Bengal taken in 1872 there was an equal number of each sex, 
but in 1881 the females exceeded the males by 8 per 1,000. Ten years 
later the excess fell to o per mille, and now the females are fewer than 
the males by 2 per mille. The actual deficiency in the number of the 
weaker sex at the present census is 62,962, but this result is due to migration. 
If only persons born in Bengal are taken into consideration, the females 
outnumber the males by 160,375, or about 3 per mille. The question how 
far the low average number of females compared with European countries is 
due to their omission from enumeration has often been discussed, but no 
final conclusion has been arrived at. It is theoretically possible that a 
certain number of unmarried girls who have passed the age of puberty and 
of young married women are not reported, but there is no evidence of this. 
If it occurred, the greatest deficiency of females would be amongst the highest 
castes and in the Muhammadan community. This, however, is not the case. 
It occurs mainly amongst certain race castes of East and North Bengal whose 
women move about freely, and many of whom suffer no loss of position if they 
fail to marry their girls before they attain the age of puberty. So far as I am 
aware, there is no reason to suppose that the return of females in Bengal is 
appreciably less accurate than that of males. 

407. The great diversity which exists in the conditions of different parts 

of this great Province is nowhere more clearly 
Peopobtio^ in different illustrated thaD in the varying proportions of 

the sexes. Except in Purnea, a considerable part 
of which is more nearly allied to North Bengal than to Bibar, there is 
a marked excess of females throughout Bihar, and also in Orissa and the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau, but in Bengal Proper the only tract with more 
females than males is West Bengal. East of the Bhagirathi the proportion of 
females steadily diminishes, especially towards the north-east. In many districts, 
however, the results, are much disturbed by the movements of the people from 
one district to another, and by immigration from the United Provinces and 
elsewhere, and in order to gather a true idea of the relative number of 
each sex, it is necessary to consider not the actual, but the natural, population, 
i.e., the number of persons of each sex who were bom in each district regard- 
less of where they were enumerated. The proportions calculated on the natural 
population will be found in column 3 of Subsidiary Table I, but the 
extent to which migration affects the figures will be best seen from the maps 
on the next page. The first two are shaded to show the proportion of males 
and females respectively in the actual population, or the persons enumerated in 
each district, while the second two show the corresponding proportions on the 
natural population, i.e., the persons born in each district. The proportion of 
females to males in Chittagong is 1,110 per 1,000 if calculated on the number 
of persons of each sex enumerated in the district, but if we take into account 
the men temporarily absent in Akyab the proportion falls to 1,011. Though 
less marked, similar deviations occur in almost all districts. Bengal Proper 
contains numerous temporary immigrants from Bihar, Orissa and elsewhere,, 
and most of these are males. 

The differences in the proportion of the sexes, so far as they are due to the 
movements of the people, are of no physiological importance; it; is Bie natural 
population which should be considered when comparing one tract with another- 
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The main result, however, is the same as before. Bihar shows a general 
excess of females, broken only in the case of Purnea, already referred to, 
and Patna. In North Bihar a steady decline may be observed in the propor- 
tion of females as one proceeds from west to east through Saran, Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga, Bhagalpur and Purnea,* and the same phenomenon continues 
on crossing into North Bengal and traversing Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri. West 
of the Bhagirathi the proportions in Bengal Proper resemble those in Bihar, but 
east of that river only Pabna and Chittagong contain more females than males.)* 
The number of females per 1,000 males is least where the Mongoloid element 
in the population is strongest, viz., in Jalpaignri (894', the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts (901), Kuch Bihar (911), Hill Tippera (913), and Dinajpur (932). The 
proportion for the whole of Mymensingh is 943, but if we consider separate- 
ly the police circles which adjoin the Haro Hills it appears that the proportion 
is there only 902 compared with 950 in the rest of the district. 

In the Chota Nagpur Plateau the females are in excess everywhere except 
in the Chota Nagpur States and Angul. In Orissa their number is very high in 
Balasore, and fairly high in Cuttack, while in Puri it is slightly less than that of 
males. 



* In Champaran, to the north of this line o! districts, the proportion of females is smaller than the 
shove arrangement would indicate ; hut Champaran has derived a larger share of its inhabitants from the 
north than have the other districts mentioned. 

t I exclude Murshidabad, which is intersected by the Bhagirathi, the conditions on each side of which 
are very different, and Maids, which lies on both sides of the Mahananda, the northward continuation of 
the same ethnic frontier. The difference in the proportion of females to 1,000 males in the parts of Purnea 
and Maids which lie respectively east and west of the MahaDanda is very noticeable— ' 

East. West. 

Purnea ... ... 926 967 

Malda ... ... 973 1,043 

The actual population is here taken. It is impossible to wcik out the natural population for anv 
smaller unit than a district. r an I 
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408. It might naturally be supposed that the Muhammadans, with their 

greater reticence in all matters which concern their 
Ehihoss 1058 IN diffeeent women, would be credited with a smaller proportion 

of women at the census than the Hindus, but this is 
not the case. In the Province, as a whole, the proportion is smaller, 
but this is merely because the Muhammadans are found chiefly in the 
tracts where women are most in defect. If the figures for different parts of 
the Province are examined, it will be seen that in every Natural Division except 
Chota Nagpur, the proportion of females is higher amongst the Muhammadans 
than amongst the Hindus, There are no statistics showing the religion of immi- 
grants, who are mostly males, but it is well known that the great majority of 
them are Hindus. If these could be excluded, there would be a nearer approach 
to equality between the figures for the two religions, but even then, the pro- 
portion would probably still be higher amongst the Muhammadans, The 
Animistic tribes have a relatively larger number of women than either Hindus 
or Muhammadans. 

409. An examination of the figures for each sex in individual castes and 

tribes (Subsidiary Table IV) shows that, on the 
Castes P 0ETI ° NS IS DXFFEEENT whole, the smallest proportion of females is found 

amongst the tribes and race castes of Bengal Proper, 
vis.y Chakrna, Tipara, Rajbansi, Mech, Hdjang, Pod, Namasudra and Kaibartta. 
The Maghs appear at first sight to form an exception, but this is due to the 
figures for Chittagong where many of the men were away in Akyab at the 
time of the census. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts where the results are not 
disturbed by migration, males are in marked excess. The lowest propor- 
tions of all are found amongst the Mech, Tipara and Rajbansi, As regards 
the Nepalese and Himalayan castes and tribes, the figures are too small 
for much stress to be laid on them, especially as amongst the immigrant 
from Nepal there are only 964 females to every 1,000 males. It appears, 
however, that females are generally in a minority except amongst the Murmis 
and Gurungs. The great majority of the Lepehas live within the area dealt 
with at the Census, and with them there are only 989 females to 1,000 males, or 
exactly the same proportion as in the case of the Namasudras and Kaibarttas. 
The Tharus of Champaran, who are supposed to have come from the north, 
have almost as low a proportion of females as the Rajbansis. So have the Dharhis 
of Mongbyr and Patna, whose original home was probably in the Nepal Terai. 
Next to these tribes and race castes the smallest proportion of women is found in 
a few of the lower functional groups such as Sutradhar, Bhuinmali and Kalu, 
mostly belonging to Bengal Proper. The proportion is low also in several castes, 
such as Pasi and Ahir, whose local head-quarters is in Bihar, but in their case it 
may be due in part to the immigration of males from the Upper Provinces. Then 
come some of the higher castes. The Baidyas have a slight excess of women, 
but with the Kayasths and Babhans the two sexes are on a par, while with the 
Brahmans and Rajputs males are in excess, especially in the latter caste. 
There has doubtless been some immigration of Rajputs from other Provinces, 
but the excess of males is characteristic of this caste not only in Bengal but also 
in Upper India. The two local Orissa castes of fairly high status (Karan and 
Khandait) have a far larger proportion of women than those of equal rank else- 
where.* Amongst the functional groups the females are usually slightly in excess, 
but more so in Bihar than in Bengal, and most of all in Orissa. Some of the 
lower Bihar castes such as Bind and Dhanuk, have a very great excess of females, 
and the same is the case with most of the purely Orissa castes. The northern 
tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, vis., the Cliero, Munda, Oraon and Santal 
have either an equality, or only a very slight excess, of women, but further south, 
amongst the Pans, Kandhs and Hcs, the disproportion becomes more marked. 

410. In Europe, as a whole, there are 1,019 fen. ales to every 1,000 males. 

The number of males born exceeds that of females 
rBOFOBTIOXS AX BIFFEBEItT £ a ^flC ra fj 0 of 1,005 to l.OOOf but “ tilO lUtC of 
AGES ‘ mortality of boys in every month of the first year 

* It is unfortunately impossible to compare the pc portions of the sexes amongst Brahmans and 
Kayasths in different parts of the Province owing to the c!;-. orbing effect of immigration, 
t Bertillon Court Llcmentaire de Statistique Administrative,” page 459. 
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Locality. 

Number of 
boys bom 
to 1,000 
girls. 

Province 

1,065 

Bengal Proper 

1,068 

Bihar ... 

1,064 

0riss3 ... 

1,069 

Ckota Nagpur 

1.049 


Diagram showing the number of females to 1,V00 males at each 
age period. 


of life exceeds that of girls, so that in spite of the much larger number of 
boys at birtb, they are fewer in number than girls at the end of the first year 
of life. J? * The general facts in Bengal are similar, but the excess number 
of boys born is greater, while the females living at the age 0 — 5 outnumber the 
males to a larger extent than in Europe. During the eight years 1 892 — 1900, 
on an average, 1,065 male births were reported to every 1,000 female, while 
the Census shows that of the persons enumerated at the age 0 — 5 there are 1,073 

females to every 1,000 males, compared with only 
1,007 in England. 

The greater extremes shown by the Bengal 
figures compared with those of Europe must be due 
to one of three causes, vis., (1) a greater relative in- 
fantile mortality amongst boys, (2) a greater degree 
of inaccuracy in the reporting of female, than in 
that of male, births, or (3) the under-statement of 
ages of girls, which has exaggerated the apparent 
number living at the earlier ages. Having regard 
to the fact that in the population as a whole the proportion of males is greater 
than in Europe, a larger proportion at birth is naturally to be expected, and 
there seems no a priori reason for supposing that the reporting of female 
births is much less accurate than that of males.f It is also very unlikely that 
infantile mortality is greater in the case of boys. Indeed the probabilities point 

in the other direction. The 
universal desire amongst 
natives of India is for male 
offspring, and when the 
desire is fulfilled, the child 
is treated with much more 
care than it would be if it 
proved to be a girl ; boys are 
better clothed and better 
fed, and more thoroughly 
rubbed with mustard oil as a 
prophylactic against the 
colds and chills to which the 
greater part of the mortality 
amongst young children in 
this country is due. Girls 
are not as a rule actively 
neglected;]: but there can, I 
think, be no doubt that, on 
the whole, they receive less 
care than boys, and it would 
be strange if the mortality 
amongst them compared 
with that amongst boys were 
relatively less than in 
Europe. The real reason 
appears to be that in this 
country there is a tendency 
to understate the ages of 
girls who are not yet 
married. This becomes very 



to 


* Newsbolme’s Vital Statistics, page 121. 

+ In an official paper relating to the vital statistics for 1892 the excess of male births reported was held 
he due to the inaccuracy of the returns, and this may he so to a certain degree, hut, having regard to 
, n nronortions existing in Europe, and to the fact that there has since been but little change in Bengal, in 
s ’t of »reatlv improved registration, it is possible that male births do really exceed those cf females 
considerable extent. The same conclusion may also be drawn from the proporlion of still-births 
t0 n ted' for either sex. The proportion of male to 100 female still-births reported has varied from 127 
*^1896 to 1 3 1 in 1899. In Europe the proportion ranges between 127 in Bavaria and 142 in France. It 
may be noted also that the proportion of still-births to total births reported is very much the same in 

Bengal as in European countries. _ , . . , ., 

+ It is a question whether this is not the case amongst the castes which pay a bridegroom price, 

when a woman gives birth to a number of girls in succession. 
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apparent when we compare the number of girls between 10 and 15 years of 
age with the corresponding number of boys. According to the census there are 
only 813 girls of this age to every 1,000 boys. A slur generally attaches to 
the parents of girls of this period of life if they are not married and their age 
is, therefore, in many cases, deliberately understated. There is also a certain, 
though smaller, error in the other direction. Once a girl is married, she is 
frequently reported to be older than she really is, and some of the married girls 
under 15 years of age have probably been shown in the next higher age period, 
while many properly belonging to that category have been returned as between 
20 and 25 years o! age. 

Between the ages of 35 and 50, females are constantly in defect as compared 
with the other sex. There seems to be a greater tendency to exaggeration 
in one direction or the other in the case of women who have arrived at this 
time of life — those still capable of bearing children being returned as younger, 
while those who have passed the change of life, are said to be much older, 
than they really are. This accounts for the piling up of females at the age 
“ 60 and over,” in the one direction, and at “ 20 to 25 ” in the other. The greater 
inaccuracy in the return of female ages may possibly be due in part to the fact 
that the enumerators were more dependent in their case on the statements of the 
house-holders, whereas in respect of men they were generally able to check the 
.statements made by their own observation of the individuals concerned.* 
However that may be, there can be no doubt of the far greater inaccuracy in 
the age return of females, and there is nothing to be gained in lingering longer 
over the proportions which they bear to males at the different age periods. 

411. Ifliere has been a fall in the number of females per 1,000 males 

from 1,008 in 1881 and 1,005 in 1891 to 998 at 
Pbogbessive decrease nr pbo- present census. A small part of this decline 

portion of females. ^ ie i n d us t r ial development of the metro- 

politan area, which attracts an ever-growiDg number of workmen from the 
United Provinces, but although males largely predominate amongst these 
immigrants, they are not, to any great extent, responsible for the variation which 
has taken place during the decade in the proportion of the sexes in this Province. 
If the natural population alone be considered, the present proportion of 
females per 1.000 males is 1,003 compared with 1,009 in 1891. The result 
is due mainly to the varying rate of growth in the general population in different 
parts of the Province. In East Bengal, where the proportion of females, is 
very deficient, the general rate of increase has been high, whereas in Bihar 
where the women preponderate, the population is decadent. The proportion 
is much the same now as it was ten years ago in East and West Bengal; it has 
risen in North Bihar and Ckota Nagpur and has fallen in Orissa, North and 
Central Bengal, and South Bihar. In the two tracts last mentioned the 
diminution in the proportion of women is very considerable. 

412. It remains to discuss as briefly as possible the extent to which the 

theories which have been put forward at different 
Causes influencing sen. times as to the causes which influence sex are sup- 

ported or contradicted by the conditions which prevail in this province. f It has 


* Tho enumerators themselves were but indifferent judges of age, but, being literate, the/ were less 
liable to fall into serious error than the great majority of the persons whom they enumerated. 

t There are some theories which cannot be confronted with the census statistics, e.g., the view tuat the 
sex is inherent in the germ itself, or that it is determined by the degree of ovular maturity at the time 

of tlle mo d ern theories regarding the causation of sex have been anticipated by ancient Hindu 

writers The idea underlying many of these theories, both ancient and modern, is that sex is determined by 
the preponderance of the male over the female principle, or the reverse, at the time of conception. It was 
stated for example, in on old Hindu work on the subject, that the female principle is weaker on certain 
davs than on others, and that conception on even days following the commencement of the menses tends to 
result in male, and on odd days in female, children. This general tendency, however, might be eountei acted 
it one sex or tlio other weie specially strong, and a strong and healthy woman is advised to fast, or reduce her 
rHet at the time when she expects to conceive, if she wishes to be blessed with male offspring. Tor the same 
„ ' n was ordained that the husband should be older than his wife, as he would then ordinarily be 
more vigorous and have a greater chance of influencing the sex. The great authority on sex amongst the 
Hindus is tho VJi Shastra which is attiibuted to Nagdrjuna, but some of the observations in this work, 
thouah thev indicate an immense amount of research, are not fit for reproduction. 

XTivlp children are greatly desired by Hindus and many are the expedients resorted to m order to secure 
them There is a special ceremony called Fimsaban, which is often performed after Gtrbhddhd.i with the 

object of obtainio 


a special ceremony called Fuusalan, 
i male offspring. 
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been said that the ratio of females to males has a tendency to be higher along the 
coast or within the influence of sea air, but Bengal Proper, which receives the 
monsoon current direct from the sea, has a much smaller proportion of females 
than Bihar. It has again been said to be higher in hill tracts, but we have seen 
that in the case of the Nepal and Sikkim tribes, and amongst those of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hills, women are very deficient. They are more 
plentiful in parts of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, but not so much so as in the plains 
of Bihar and Orissa. Various theories are connected with the amount of 
nutrition and the kind of food eaten by the mother. It has been suggested that 
if a woman is well nourished during the period of gestation, she is more likely 
to give birth to a girl, but the part of Bengal where girls are fewest is precisely 
the part where the people are most prosperous. * 

With reference to the properties of the food eaten, it may be observed 
that rice is the main article of diet both in Orissa, where women are plenti- 
ful, and in Bengal Proper, where they are scarce. In Bihar millets of 
various kinds enter more largely into the dietary of the people, while in Chota 
Nagpur the wilder tribes rely to a great extent on fruits and roots and other 
products of the forest. As regards climate, Bihar is subject to greater extremes 
of temperature than Bengal, and Bengal than Orissa. Bengal and Orissa are 
damp, while Bihar is relatively dry, but North Bihar is considerably less so than 
South Bihar. In North and East Bengal the houses are larger, lighter and 
better ventilated than in West Bengal and Bihar. It seems difficult to establish 
any connection between these conditions and the proportions of the sexes. 
Neither does the extent to which the females share in the work of the men 
appear to affect the problem. The delicately-nurtured and secluded women of 
the higher castes (outside Orissa) occupy a middle place, and both extremes are 
found amongst the tribes and low castes whose women take their part in 
cultivation or other forms of labour. 

413. I have been at some pains to analyse the annual returns of births and 

deaths in order to see if any connection could be 
S fas^'of^oxc eptio v E ' V SEX A:sD traced between the season of conception and the sex 

of the child. The results are exhibited m Appen- 
dix IV, which shows for each sub-Province the number of births male and 
female, reported in each month from 1892 to 1900, the proportion which they 
bear to the yearly total, and the number of female, to 100 male, births, f but I 
must confess to having failed to trace any correlation between the two sets 
of figures. The statistics for the districts which suffered most from famine 
have been given separately on the last page of the Appendix, but here, 
too, the periods during and succeeding the famine disclose no abnormal 
features. 

414. In the English Census report for 1881 the view was repeated “that 

there are some reasons for believing that one, at any 
Connection between- sen and ra te of the causes that determine the sex of an 

EELATITE AGE OF PAEEXT3. ... £ ,, j, ,, , ., 

infant, is the relative ages of the lather and mother, 
the offspring having a tendency to be of the same sex as its elder parent.” Space 
forbids a complete examination of the statistics of marriage by caste in order to 
see how far this or some kindred theory will fit in with the observed facts in 
India ; but it may be noted generally that amongst the Rajbansis, Ivaibarttas and 
other race castes of Bengal Proper the men are usually married as adults to girls 
much younger than themselves, usually before they have reached the age of 
puberty, and that co-habitation commences as soon as puberty is attained. The 
same custom generally prevails amongst the high castes throughout the province 
and almost all castes of Bengal Proper. In many parts of Bihar, amongst the 


* So far as they g 0 the facts in Bengal seem to confirm the opposite theory, that mal-nntrition 
on the part of the female leads to the production of female children, which was suggested by Sir Lewis 
Mclver in the Madras Census Report for 18S1. But too much reliance cannot be placed on a few coinci- 
dences of this sort. The figures require to be collated for many countries and a series of enumerations, 
'ihere was no rise in the proportion of female children born in Bihar during the recent famine. It has been 
mentioned in the footnote on the last page that the Hindus attach importance to nutrition in connection 
with the causation of s x, but they do so only in so far as it affects the relative strength of the male and 
female principles at the time of conception. 

t The results are exhibited graphically in the diagram shown against paragraph 403 of the last 
chapter. 
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lower castes, boys and girls alike are usually married in early youth, and in the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau there are very few marriages until both sexes have reached 
maturity ; in both cases, therefore, there is less difference between the ages of 
husband and wife than there usually is in Bengal Proper and amongst the 
higher castes generally. 

415. In 1891 Mr. O’Donnell suggested that the differences in the sex pro- 
portions noticed were due to race rather than climate 
^Connection between eace and or l oca lity, and there seems to be no doubt that there 

is some kind of correspondence between sex and 
race. Women are fewest amongst the Mongoloid tribes of East and North Bengal 
and their Muhammadan congeners ; and the proportion of females increases as one 
departs from the area where the Mongoloid element in the population is greatest. 
In Purnea and Malda there are marked differences in the proportion of the sexes 
on each side of the Mahananda, which has already been mentioned as a great 
ethnic boundary, and in Bihar women are fewest in the case of tribes reputed 
to have immigrated from Nepal. The tracts bordering on Nepal, moreover, show 
a much smaller proportion of females than the rest of the districts concerned.* 
Away from Mongoloid influences the proportion of women is smallest in the 
Rajput ana other high castes in which the Aryan strain is presumably strongest. 
On the other hand, women are, generally speaking, most numerous amongst the 
Dravidian tribes and the lower castes, especially those of Bihar and Orissa, which 
have been recruited mainly from Dravidian sources. In the Punjab women are 
very deficient, f and they are also in a minority, though to a less extent, in the 
United Provinces. The only Provinces where they preponderate lie to the 
south, where the population is in the main Dravidian. Women are most 
numerous in Madras, but chiefly in the south, where other races have least 
affected the population. Further north and west the males as a rule out- 
number the females. X 

It does not, of course, follow that because the sex proportions appear to 
follow racial lines they are necessarily dependent on anything inherent in any 
particular race. They may equally well be the result of certain social practices 
peculiar to particular races. The Rajputs, for example, formerly practised 
female infanticide, and Darwin says that “ we have some reason to believe that 
female infanticide, consistently practised for a long time, tends to make a male- 
producing race.” There are numerous traces of polyandry amongst the Mongo- 
loid tribes, including the Tipara, Garo, Koch and Mech, and it still exists 
amongst the Bhotias, and it is possible that this practice may have had the same 
effect as that attributed by Darwin to the persistent destruction of female 
children. 


* In the part of Champaran bordering on Nepal there are only 1,007 females per 1,000 males compared 
with J, 03'.* in the rest oE that district ; m Muzaifarpur 1,034 compared with 1,112; m Darbhanga 1,034 as 
against 1,065 ; and in Bhagalpur 1,001 as against 1,040. Similarly in Mymensingh as already noted, the 
thanas under the Garo Hills hare only 902 females per !,000 males, while in the rest of the district there are 
960. It must, however, be remembered, in the case of the Bihar districts, that there is more emigration 
from the southern than from the northern thanas. 

t In the Punjab Census report for 189] (page 218) Mr. Maclagan notices that even there the highest 
castes have the smallest, and the vagrants and menials, tbe largest proportion of females. 

J In his report on the Madras Census of 1891 Mr. Stuart points out that the sex proportions vary with 
the language. Amongst the hill tribes and castes speaking Telugu and Canarese, males are in the majority, 
but they are outnumbered by the females in the case of the Tamil, Malayaiam and Oriya speaking castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. I — Showing the general proportion of tiie 
Sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and Cities. 


NUMBER OE FEMALES TO 1,000 MALES. 


WEST BENGAL 

Burdwau 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapore ... 

Hooghly 

Howrah 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore ... 


NORTH BENGAL 

Rajshabi 
Dmajpur ... 
Jalpaiguri ... 
Darjeeling ... 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabna 
Malda 
Kuch Bihar 
Sikkim 


Actual popula- 
tion. 

| Natural popu- 
j lation. 

, Actual popu 
i non. 

j 

2 

! s 

4 

99S 

1 

1,003 

1,005 

1,001 

1,013 

1,023 

1,004 

1,02S 

1 038 

i,02a 

l.ir23 

1,04-8 

1,032 

1.012 

1,034 

1,h06 

1,003 

1,012 

p«6 

997 

1,031 

035 

1.050 

984 

Oil 

981 

044 

9>2 

970 

913 

507 

S28 

526 

1,015 

995 

1,050 

1,041 

1.014 

1,065 

9S4 

970 

1,007 

938 

969 

053 

972 

990 

1,001 

902 

932 

915 

802 

894 

863 

873 

1,011 

815 

915 

900 

945 

954 

9o7 

952 

1,002 

1,1 -OS 

1.010 

1,020 

1,“54 

1,033 

881 

911 

914 


population. 


Actual popula- 


Natural 

population 


Actual popula- 
tion. 


EAST BENGAL 

Khulna ... ... 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 
Paridpur 
Backergunge 
Tippera 
Noakhali 
Chittagong ... 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


NORTH BIHAR 


* C ham para n . 
•Muzailarpur 
•Darbhanga . 
•Bhagalpur .. 
Purnea 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 


Cuttack 

Balasore 

Puri 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

Hazaribagh ... 

Ranchi 
•Palariau 
■*3J-jnbhum 
Singhbhmn 
Sonthal Pargnraa 
Tributary States, Chota Nagpur 
Ditto, Orissa 

Angul 


Calcutta 

Hcwrah 

Patna 

Dacca 

Bhagalpur ... 
Darbhanga ... 
Chapra 

Muzadarpur ... 

Bihar 

Serampur 

Cossipur-Chitpur 

Monghyr 

Alamcktolla ... 

Garden Reach 

Bally 

Gaya 


Noxs— Famine districts are marked with an asterisk. 

The Natural population. ot 1872 cannot be ascertained. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II — Showing the number of females to 1,000 

MALES AT EACH AGE BY NATURAL DIVISIONS AND Rl LIGION. 


Age and Religion. 


Bengal. 


ALL RELIGIONS 


0— 5 
5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—25 
25 — 30 
30—35 
35-40 
40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
55-60 
60 and over 


HINDU 

0— 5 
5-10 
10—15 
15-20 
20-25 
25-30 
30-35 
35—40 
40—45 
45-50 
50 — 55 
55—60 

60 and over 


MUSALMAN .. 

0— 5 
5-10 
10—15 
15—20 
20-25 
25-30 
30-35 
35-40 
40—45 
45 — 50 
50—55 
55-60 

60 and over 


ANIMIST 

0— 5 
5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—35 
35-40 
40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
55 — 60 
60 and over 


BUDDHIST 

0— 5 
5-10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—35 
35-40 
40-45 
45—50 
50—55 
55—60 
60 and over 


CHRISTIAN 

0- 5 
5—10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-25 
25—30 
30—33 
35-40 
40—15 
45—50 
50-55 
55-60 
60 and over 


998 

1,073 

978 

Sl3 

l,i45 

1,173 

1,006 

077 

881 

075 

8*4 

1,034 

997 

1,263 


1,005 

1,076 

982 

820 

1,005 

1,121 

996 
988 
928 

997 
925 

1,052 

1,047 

1,344 


983 

1,066 

970 

791 

1,126 

1,281 

1,022 

948 

779 

928 

786 

1,005 

871 

1,102 


1,031 

1,097 

984 

875 

1,071 

1,272 

1,068 

1,043 

988 

963 

997 

951 

1,063 

1,226 


971 

998 

956 

868 

1,038 

1,124 

1,054 

905 

836 

988 

904 

895 

1,045 

998 


946 

1,055 

1/14 

866 

995 

995 

S44 

891 

8,0 

856 

8i2 

SOS 

909 

1,116 


West 

Bengal. 

Central 

Bengal. 

North 
j Bengal. 

! 

Last 

Bengal. 

North 

Bihar. 

1 

' South 
| Bihar. 

1 

i 

Orissa, 

Chota 

Nagpur 

Plateau, 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

| S 

i 9 

10 

1,001 

Oil 

938 

076 

1,064 

1,050 

1,055 

1,019 

1,052 

1,047 

1,079 

1,046 

1,093 

3,073 

1,055 

1,098 


919 

955 

1,000 

9 59 

957 

997 

l,0ol 

787 

752 

753 

815 

833 

841 

89 S 

844 

1,085 

959 

1,124 

1,140 

967 

955 

1.043 

1.011 

1*106 

969 

3,225 

1,239 

1,257 

3.193 

1.049 

1,201 

995 

859 

900 

991 

1,118 

1,077 

1,001 

1,030 


S44 

SC4 

904 

1,113 

1,074 

1,122 

1,006 

£8-1 

771 

681 

760 

1,072 

1,078 

1,030 

964 

973 

872 

791 

90S 

1,089 

1,101 

1,223 

1,010 

929 

824 

721 

755 

1,034 

1,014 

928 

933 

1,109 

1,031 

933 

966 

1,086 

1,102 

1,137 

993 

1,062 


8s0 

787 

1.172 

1,110 

970 

1,004 

1,386 

1,152 

1,036 

1,033 

1,463 

1,-442 

1,557 

1,342 

1,000 

893 

901 

969 

1,063 

1,036 

1,055 

1,014 

1,048 

1,051 

1,066 

1,070 

1.095 

1,077 

1,056 

1,101 

*973 

920 

977 

3,008 

990 

953 

999 

1,009 

791 

754 

757 

S05 

833 

833 

698 

834 

1,077 

917 

1,025 

1,090 

9o6 

939 

1.039 

1,000 

ijO'Jo 

866 

1,0^0 

1,125 

1,249 

1,167 

1,047 

1,1 48 

986 

800 

895 

950 

1,102 

3,056 

1,000 

1,020 

9S0 

787 

826 

S94 

1,096 

1,051 

1,120 

995 

S85 

779 

682 

797 

1,071 

1,058 

1,052 

946 

967 

855 

749 

905 

1,083 

1,H7$ 

1,220 

1,012 

928 

863 

C90 

$12 

1,053 

999 

924 

899 

1,113 

3,053 

852 

991 

1,086 

1,078 

1,134 

1,001 

1,067 

1,034 

854 

862 

1,191 

1,101 

970 

964 

1,411 

1,153 

t69 

1,136 

1,435 

1,433 

1,555 

l,o74 

1,013 

933 

063 

078 

1,066 

1,105 

1,090 

907 


1,043 

1,087 

1,060 

1,083 

1,080 

1,007 

1,081 

*953 

916 

942 

997 

9SS 

993 

fioO 


754 

748 

746 

818 

Sl>5 

919 

860 

814 

1.117 

1,006 

1,197 

1,165 

973 

1,127 

1,183 


1,224 

1,107 

1,354 

1.301 

2,3)6 

1,503 

1,149 


1,044 

933 

1,008 

1,010 

1,208 

1,340 

1,044 


l'007 

914 

892 

909 

1,203 

1,344 

1,225 



766 

679 

739 

3,080 

3,315 

966 


1,026 

894 

827 

909 

1,120 

1,349 

1,376 

1,05b 

958 

783 

74S 

716 

940 

1,181 

1,100 


3,114 

1,013 

985 

952 

1,086 

1,327 

1,286 


l|094 

915 

881 

728 

1,072 

1,194 

1,041 


1,293 

1,155 

1,0S4 

970 

1,352 

1,515 

1,728 

1,207 

1,013 

083 

934 

069 

983 

1,0X5 

1,023 

1,040 

1,123 

1,115 

1.00$ 

1,016 

3,157 

1.117 

1,064 

1,095 

1,012 

1,057 

093 

872 

904 

1,051 

1,016 

981 

'821 

'831 

958 

943 

9H3 

SSI 

929 

877 

1.147 

1,138 

1,210 

1,171 

1,037 

915 

1/297 

1,045 

1,245 

1,339 

1,375 

1,736 

1.085 

1,041 

1,051 

1,272 


1.134 

1,053 

1,139 

1,014 

1,299 

879 

1,074 

1*022 

1,002 

873 

929 

861 

837 

1,025 

1,060 

866 

661 

5 s6 

572 

878 

1,056 

926 

1,043 

916 

824 

632 

663 

793 

022 

94S 

998 

843 

685 

621 

416 

840 

1,023 

945 

1,063 

1,000 

824 

570 

810 

731 

1,073 

954 

972 

804 

600 

482 

321 

667 

831 

984 

1,154 

1,125 

817 

634 

702 

1,123 

1.1S5 

1,340 

1,288 

36 

109 

064 

1,001 


294 


003 

1,000 

838 

1,015 

993 




1,000 


758 

974 

952 




651 


553 

887 

862 




957 


204 

922 

1,124 




1,179 

f 

177 

958 

1,2SS 


500 


939 


126 

1,018 

1,1 3S 




1,194 

53 

114 

942 

947 




600 


184 

931 

828 




862 


122 

1,015 

1,017 

... . 



1,217 


125 

895 

956 

.. ... 



789 


196 

853 

932 


1,000 


667 


162 

9»7 

1,132 




667 


ICO 

110 

907 


1,000 


1,187 

733 

797 

911 

1,011 

982 

716 

1,001 

1,020 

1,000 

1,018 

1,135 

\,m 

1,039 

1,037 

997 

1.069 

928 

1,061 

666 

953 

1.016 

1,C57 

952 

1/139 

641 

927 

1.003 

945 

80 4 

9b6 

1,036 

837 

1,011 

1,004 

1,259 

1 2*2 

1,009 

1,101 

1,053 

037 

802 

626 

1,170 

1,::23 

1,172 

454 

909 

1,311 

630 

583 

872 

3 ,<>95 

956 

394 

799 

1,057 

5S3 

699 

S71 


1,021 

561 

1,173 

1,032 

579 

632 

767 

808 

1,123 

673 

1,168 

1,005 

655 

727 

733 

975 

901 

862 

3,261 

966 


679 

665 

74* 

679 

716 

677 

3,142 

653 

7e6 

726 

963 

757 

667 

7S1 

9a0 

687 

633 

761 

701 

891 

1,344 

1,071 

1,195 

960 

1,042 

1,140 

1,091 

1,385 

1,136 

1,426 

1, 146 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. Ill— Showing 

FEMALES BV NATURAL 


THE ACTUAL EXCESS OR DEFECT OF 
DIVISIONS. 





Number of Females 15 excess ( + ) o& ix pefect ( 



n 


1901. 

ism. 

1881. 

1S72. 


Population 

Population 

Population 

Population. 

Population 

Population 

Population 



born in 

enumerated 

born in 

enumerated 

born in 

enumerated 



natural 

m natural 

natural 

in natural 

natural 

in natural 



division or 

division or 

division or 

divi>ion or 

diviN.on or 

division or 


district. 

district. 

district. 

district. 

district. 

district. 

district. 

1 


2 

3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 

BENGAL 1 

_ 

63,963 

+ 160,373 

+ 169,048 

+ 333,136 

+ 385,680 

+ 436,550 

+ 

8,031 

WEST BENGAL ! 

+ 

6,173 

+ 59,976 

+ 

87,673 

+ 74,643 

+ 180 £36 

+ 166,983 

+ 151,683 I 

Burdwan ... ... ... 

+ 

2,991 

+ 18,S28 

+ 

26.136 

+ 

17,855 

+ 

55,310 

+ 

55,577 

+ 

31,718 

Birbbum ... ... ... • 

+ 

12,902 

+ 14,566 

+ 

18,570 

+ 

18,741 

+ 

31,225 

+ 

36,640 

+ 

36,629 

Bank-lira ... ... ... < 

•f 

17,443 

+ 6,017 

+ 

17.736 

+ 

6,229 

+ 

27,480 

+ 

15,585 

+ 

7,919 

Midnapore ... .. ! 


8,648 

+ 3,674 

+ 

13,313 

+ 

14,942 

4- 

29,175 

+ 

22,571 

+ 

26,582 

Booghly ... 

— 

7.276 

- 902 

+ 

15,926 

+ 

2,335 

+ 

33,580 

+ 

21,934 

+ 

37,123 

Howrah 

- 

28,538 

+ 17,793 


6,063 

+ 

14,541 

4 

3,786 

+ 

14,675 

+ 

11,712 

CENTRAL BENGAL 

- 360,799 

- 64,734 

- 313,866 

+ 

8,149 

- 106,748 

+ 

58,838 

- 

91,873 

24-Parganas 



107,473 

29,417 

_ 

86,436 

— 

39,366 

- 

50,817 

Not available. 

_ 

5,070 

Calcutta ... 

_ 

277,396 

31,169 

— 

212,019 

— 

1,950 

17,424 

— 

174,599 

+ 

1,702 

— 

182,475 

Nadia 

+ 

12,473 

- 4,<J6U 

+ 

39,814 

+ 

4 

44,011 

Not available. 

+ 

42/277 

Murshidabad 

+ 

26,492 

+ 23,844 

+ 

39,616 

+ 

50,960 

4 

53,824 

+ 

57,126 

+ 

53,774 

Jessore 


14,395 

28,922 

+ 

6,159 

— 

18,919 

4 

20,863 

X ot available. 


19,621 

NORTH BENGAL 

- 321,251 

- 143,397 

- 318,045 

— 

68,735 

- 131,754 

- 

30,441 

- 

118,090 

Rajshahi ... 


2' >,973 

6,851 

+ 

1,056 

+ 

15,963 

4 

18,318 

+ 

27,429 

+ 

9,558 

Dinajpur ... 

— 

80,364 

50,883 

— 

66.190 

— 

46,413 

— 

5o,238 

— 

34,421 

_ 

50,938 

Jalpaiguri 

— 

53,374 

St, 405 

— 

47,902 

— 

19,216 

— 

29,208 

— 

17,920 

_ 

15,121 

Darjeeling 


16.893 

+ 920 

— 

22,778 

— 

3,651 

— 

23,057 

— 

7,693 

_ 

11,402 

Rangpur ... 


96,037 

42,142 

— 

68,160 

— 

31,S72 

— 

37,438 

— 

17,780 

— 

40,136 

Bogra 

- 

20,165 

13,812 

— 

18,803 

— 

46*4 

— 

10,976 

+ 

1,078 

— 

6/262 

Pabna 

+ 

1,669 

+ 7,020 

+ 

6,719 

+ 

10,400 

4 

15,106 

+ 

15/296 

+ 

6,566 

Malda 

+ 

8,752 

+ 21,341 

+ 

15,035 

+ 

27,556 

4 

16,471 

+ 

28,749 

+ 

14,250 

Kuch Bihar 

_ 

35,790 

— 25,670 

— 

26,046 

— 

21,038 

— 

20,732 

— 

15,179 

_ 

24,605 

Sikkim 


2,576 

830 

- 

1,026 

Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 

EAST BENGAL 

- 2 09,213 

- 156,914 

- 195,387 

- 183,030 

- 

71,376 

- 

7,734 

- 

7 3,492 

Khulna 

_ 

53,397 

34,428 

_ 

58,310 

_ 

34,650 

_ 

56,856 

Not available. 

_ 

74,580 

Dacca 

+ 

24,6S8 

653 

+ 

19,952 

+ 

3,367 

4 

48,769 

+ 

18,867 

+ 

41,443 

Mymensingh 

_ 

114,542 

72,253 

— 

105,046 

— 

61,844 

— 

54,773 

— 

31,801 


25,937 

Fariapur ... 

— 

2, 6^2 

14,459 

+ 

10,527 

— 

14,626 

4 

19,647 

_ 

5,565 

+ 

28,860 

Backergunge 

— 

60,054 

27,757 


54,921 

— 

29,839 

— 

46,060 

— 

23,537 


43,020 

Tippera 

Xo-ikhali ... 

— 

53,987 

42,839 

— 

40,663 

— 

28,711 

— 

22,539 

— 

18,374 

_ 

29,587 

+ 

4,174 

11,7U 

— 

7,761 

— 

18,401 

— 

9,724 

— 

13,630 

__ 

11.534 

Chittagong 

4- 

7u,4ti« 

+ 59,156 

+ 

58,431 

+ 

7,837 

4 

69,043 

+ 


+ 

55/284 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

— 

11,714 

5,964 

— 

11,846 

— 

5,456 

_ 

11,495 


Nil. 


12,159 

HiU Tippera 

- 

11,665 

- 5,926 

- 

5,750 


617 

— 

7,279 


Nil. 

- 

1,262 

NORTH BIHAR 

+ 437,314 

+ 367,437 

+ 328£82 

+ 304,380 

4 

169,869 

+ 

93,961 

- 

8,452 

Saran 

+ 

218,933 

+ 94,000 

+ 

199,667 

+ 

103,901 

4 

114,621 

+ 

26,167 

+ 

70,492 

C'hamparan 

+ 

19,249 

+ 26,103 

_ 

12,805 

+ 

19,060 


19,646 


725 

_ 

34/243 

Muzatiarpur 

+ 

117,696 

+ 7S.083 

+ 

100,803 

+ 

34,616 

4 

50,598 

+ 

31 ,<>21 

+ 

31,376 

Darbhanga 

+ 

79,663 

+ 50,273 

+ 

59,985 

+ 

47,301 

4 

41,S38 

+ 

36,570 

— 

30,198 

Bbagalpur 

+ 

33,883 

+ 34,413 

+ 

22,966 

+ 

21,049 

4 

8.225 

+ 

12,952 

_ 

8,034 

Ptirnea 

“ 

42,110 

— 15,445 

- 

42,334 

— 

21,247 


25,767 


12,024 

- 

37,845 

SOUTH BIHAR 

+ 188,463 

+ 65,704 

+ 338,931 

+ 

192,64 2 

4 

171,602 

+ 105,553 

+ 149^30 

Patna 

+ 

15,819 

7,131 

+ 

37,358 

+ 

13,412 

4 

3s, 594 

+ 

25,724 

+ 

35,885 

G»\a 

+ 

37.391 

+ 11,115 

+ 

48,309 

+ 

29,GoO 

4 

37,M)o 

+ 

28,742 

+ 

41,414 

>hahabad ... 

+ 

89,608 

+ 33,749 

+ 

81,387 

+ 

125,207 

4 

63,731 

+ 

23,173 

+ 


Jlonghyr ... 

+ 

45,644 

+ 27,971 

+ 

61,877 

+ 

24,393 

4 

31,474 

+ 

27,913 

+ 

18,796 

ORISSA 

! + 

111,637 

+ 46,817 

+ 

83,843 

+ 

56,135 

4 

57,291 

+ 

33,188 

+ 

46,467 

Cuttack 

+ 

71,940 

+ 21,206 

1 + 

56,557 

+ 

33,968 

4 

39,661 

+ 

13,044 

+ 

43,610 

Balasore . . 

+ 

36,111 

+ 26,729 


31,317 


26,710 

4 

22,35s 

+ 


+ 

12,078 

Puri 

+ 

3,606 

1,118 

1 - 

4,062 


4,543 

— 

4,728 

+ 

'290 


9,22 L 

CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

+ 

94fi96 

+ 87J86 

+ 

66,618 

+ 

48,712 

4 

6,140 

+ 

6,313 

_ 

4:8 r5-42 

Hazaribagh 


37,717 

+ 20.655 

+ 

30,393 

+ 

2,727 

4 

14,936 


14,293 


22.215 

Ranchi 

Palamau ... 

Manbhum ... 

Sighbhum . . 

Sonthal Parganas 

Tributary States Chota Nag pu 
Ditto Orissa 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

33,565 

7,194 

5,308 

8,7^9 

16,091 

12,039 

7,856 

+ 23,459 

+ 8,4S4 

+ 14.151 

+ 11,80.3 

+ 7,679 

9,250 
+ 11.481 

+ 

' + 

\ + 

: + 

. + 

i - 

25,139 

8,130 

6,930 

2,654 

13,047 

16,007 

2,190 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

48,203 [ 

7,492 

2,298 

8,538 

22,177 

2,136 

4 

4 

4 

4 

11,477 

4,453 

7,572 

413 

2,512 

12,474 

14,887 

2,838 

b 

+ 

14,345 

10,452 

845 

3,676 

8,537 

{ = 

( - 

2,600 

3,373 

6/221 

390 

143 

6,315 

6,106 


-t- 

i 

41 

1,031 

i 

1 

1,478 


505 


)- 

19,819 

1- 

1,180 


>~ote Figures are not available for “ natural population ” in 137:1, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV — Showing by religion the number of f em ales 

PER 1,000 MALES FOR CERTAIN SELECTED CASTES. 


HINDU AND ANIMIST. 


CA8TB. 

}■ 

NUMBER OP FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES POB EACH SELECTED CASTE AT ALL AGES AXD 

EACH AGE PERIOD. 

i All ages. 

0—5 

5-12 

12-15 

15-20 

20-40 

40 and over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

7 

8 

Ahir and Goala 

979 

1,046 

911 

805 

836 

1,036 

1,033 

Atith 

1,164 

960 

839 

884 

901 

1,446 

1 600 

Babhan ... 

999 

981 

894 

684 


1,027 

1 271 

Bagdi ... 

1,024 

1,091 

920 

826 

1,155 

1,045 

1,103 

Baidya ... ... 

1,012 

900 

S47 


1,073 

1,116 

1,235 

Baishnab ... 

1,177 

1,042 

961 

849 

1,180 

R259 

1,403 

Barhi 

1,036 

1,072 

916 

820 

942 

1,058 

1,102 

Barui ... 

1,014 

1,003 

1,014 

822 

1,029 

1,062 

1,071 

Bauri 

1,026 

1,103 

971 

810 

1,103 

1,047 

1,047 

Bhandari ... 

I 1,033 

1,045 

988 

846 

1,045 

1,024 

1 ’137 

Bhogta 

1,063 

1,061 

965 

80S 

986 

1,175 

1,157 

Bhuinmali ... ... 

979 

1,015 

967 

809 

1,190 

981 

'941 

Bhillya 

1,072 

1,100 

954 

1,128 

1,104 

1,109 

1,095 

Bhumij (H. and A.) 

1,050 

1,112 

950 

971 

1,093 

1,061 

1,118 

Bind 

1,074 

959 

868 

754 

935 

1,301 

1,311 

Brahman ... ... 

987 

1,016 

920 

753 

899 

985 

1,119 

Chamar and Muehi ... 

1,024 

1,023 

907 

855 

973 

1,123 

1,090 

Chasa 

1,016 

1,082 

988 

874 

958 

997 

1,115 

Chero 

997 

1,023 

968 

963 

878 

1,076 

965 

Chit (Baraik) 

1,004 

1,143 

1,011 

840 

937 

1,182 

1,059 

Dhanuk 

1,060 

1,076 

821 

865 

1,003 

1,119 

1,199 

Dhoba 

1,011 

1,041 

941 

841 

1,073 

1,020 

1,072 

Dom 

1,019 

1,059 

876 

864 

1,118 

921 

99 6 

Dosadh 

1,039 

1,055 

947 

876 

916 

1,129 

1,104 

Garo (A) ... 

979 

1,052 

883 

927 

1,498 

1,096 

635 

Gaur 

1,062 

1,072 

9S3 

811 

1,008 

1,082 

1,245 

Gbasi 

1,013 

1,079 

916 

769 

921 

1,132 

1,071 

Gond 

999 

1,028 

921 

1,392 

976 

881 

1,230 

Gonr 

1,11S 

933 

870 

723 

1,000 

1,558 

1,257 

Gurung 

Hajjam and IS'apit ... 

1,010 

1,072 

936 

774 

1,096 

1,085 

9S7 

1,905 

1,055 

933 

814 

1,016 

1,032 

3,043 

Haii 

1,000 

1,036 

930 

897 

1,189 

1,007 

959 

Ho (H. and A ) ... ... | 

1,050 

924 

993 

921 

1,117 

1,174 

1,086 

Jngi 

991 

1,053 

990 

852 

1,166 

1,013 

913 

Kahar 

1,041 

1,004 

879 

782 

986 

1,101 

1,222 ! 

Kaibartta (Total) ... 

989 

1,009 

895 

742 

1,062 

1,C35 

1,048 

Kaibartta (unspecified) ... i 

843 

950 

841 

744 

943 

So3 

867 

Kaibartta (Chasi) 

1,008 

1,012 

897 

737 

1,075 

1,074 

1,099 

Kaibartta (Jaliya) ... 

995 

1,101 

988 

866 

1,135 

1,006 

935 

ialu 

978 

995 

888 

807 

1,037 


1,0S3 

Calwar 

983 

1,057 

833 


891 

1,082 

1,107 

Kumar and Lohar ... 

1,009 

1,072 

944 

816 

989 

1,051 

1,056 

Kandh (H. and A.) ... 

1,029 

1,098 

1,036 

876 

1,144 

1,002 

1,039 

Kundu ... ... 

1,077 

1,023 

921 

804 

833 

1,210 

1,273 

Karan ... 

1,050 

1,003 

970 

923 

932 

1,025 

1,230 

Kasarwani ... 

973 

1,064 

926 

730 

860 

962 

1,109 

Kayastha ... 

1,003 

990 

924 

725 

999 

1,019 

3,157 

Kewat 

1,038 

1,082 

976 

830 

984 

1,033 

1,163 

Khajnbu ... ... ... • 

953 

980 

856 

871 

1,008 

997 

958 

Khandaifc ... 

1,042 

1,040 

951 

839 

906 

1,058 

1,246 ) 

Kbaria (a) ... 

1,040 

1,011 

959 

890 

945 

1,181 

1,<)99 

Kharwar ... ... 

991 

973 

1,077 

720 

1,017 

1,027 

936 

Khatwe 

1,037 

1,182 

942 

1,155 

869 

1,192 

1,137 

Kolri 

1,027 

1,062 

949 

893 

835 

1,037 

1,097 

Kumhar 

1,009 

1,099 

936 

879 

1,111 

1,025 

1,002 

Kurmi (H. and A.) .., 

1,013 

1,013 

973 

786 

918 

1,040 

1,141 

Limbu 

890 

933 

796 

924 

915 

817 

1,056 

Mahuri 

977 

973 

862 

541 

1,123 

1,000 

1,142 

Maliah 

1,083 

831 

768 

7o6 

1,079 

1,333 

1,338 

Mangar 

845 

952 

1,080 

705 

921 

759 

762 

Munda (H. and A) ... 

1,005 

995 

900 

849 

943 

1,126 

1,082 

Musahar 

1,021 

1,209 

913 

997 

1,127 

1,058 

927 

Nanmsudra (Cliandal) ... 

989 

1,059 

896 

819 

1,167 

1,013 

950 

Nuniya 

1,030 

1,028 

739 

857 

l,oll 

1,259 

1,217 

Oraon (H. and A.) ... 

1,003 

1,054 

905 

796 

955 

l,f> s S 

1,037 

Pan (£1. and A.) 

1,021 

1,034 

993 

834 

1,032 

1,966 

1,048 

Pasi 

9C9 

1,087 

897 

777 

928 

993 

1,096 

Pod 

9S1 

1,048 

830 

833 

1,122 

1,041 

947 

Rajbansi (KocU) 

936 

1,117 

954 

670 

950 

987 

S15 

Rajput 

971 

991 

850 

644 

716 

1,014 

1,213 

Rajwar 

1,057 

1,321 

892 

910 

1,166 

1,211 

926 

Sadgop 

1,004 

1,070 

950 

878 

1,001 

929 

1,171 

Santal (H. and A'.) ... ••• I 

1,003 

1,112 

990 

790 

1,058 


3,001 

Sonar J 

1,010 

1,027 

920 

753 

9:6 

1.U30 

1,110 


jVo^.—Chamar anil Muibi have tern shown together as it seems that there has been some confusion between rfr ■ two. Chamar 
shows an pjcesa of women and Mucin an eneess of men. Apparently many Chamar immigrants (mostly males) to Bensal hare been 
shown as Muehi, while their w ives left in Bihar have been returned as Chamirs. 
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CHAPTER VI — SEX 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV — Showing by religion the number of female 

PER 1,000 MALES FOR CERTAIN SELECTED CASTES — concluded . 

HINDU AND AN I M I ST — concluded . 


CA3IE. 

i 

Number oi 

PEMALE9 PER 1,000 MALES POR EACH SELECTED CASTE AT ALL AGES A5D 

EACH AGE PERIOD. 


All ages.' 

0 — 5 

5-12 

12—15 

15—20 

20—40 

40 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Sudra 

1,057 

936 

878 

720 

1,194 

1,164 

1,280 

Sunri (Shaha) 

1,023 

1,026 

941 

880 

1,059 

1,063 

1,063 

Sutradhar ... 

952 

1,051 

922 

763 

1,069 

972 

912 

Tanti and Tatira ... ... 

1,000 

1,039 

934 

805 

1,015 

1,004 

1,075 

Teli 

1,017 

1,035 

91S 

816 

957 

1,067 

1,127 

Tharu 

938 

1,290 

1,145 

698 

763 

840 

919 

Tili 

1,106 

1,187 

1,052 

791 

1,137 

1,098 

1,244 

Tipara 

931 

995 

97S 

977 

1,282 

895 

711 

Tiyar 

1,000 

* 

1,019 

904 

906 

963 

1,050 

1,049 


BUDDHIST. 


Chakma ... 

SSI 

953 

884 

883 

1,045 

907 

701 

Lepcha ... ... ... i 

989 

1,193 

734 

960 

987 

1,071 

958 

Magh 

1,062 

980 

938 

871 

1,136 

1,181 

1,134 

JIurmi ... ... ... 1 

j 

1,013 

S43 

920 

679 

815 

1,297 

1,026 

! 


MUSALMAN. 


Ajlaf (Atraf) ... ... < 

939 

1,043 

822 

884 

1,172 

996 

819 

Behara ... ... ... 

992 

975 

827 

843 


1,133 

955 

Dai 

1,016 

1,216 

897 

900 



1,001 

Darzi i 

1,194 

1,18# 

963 

1,134 

1,137 

1,334 

1,322 

Dhobi ... | 

1,054 

979 

930 

766 

853 

1,273 

1,148 

Dhunia ... ... 

- 1,095 

1,000 

940 

939 


1,196 

1,265 

Fakir 

1,037 

996 

923 

816 

961 

1,228 

1,290 

Hajjam 

1,101 

1,134 

925 

744 

1,012 

1,286 

1,205 

Jolaha ... 

1,074 

1,039 

961 

882 

1,109 

1,179 

1,126 

Kalal 

1,156 

1,063 

900 

1,116 

1,267 


1,207 

Knlu ... ... ... 

1,003 

1,048 

959 

949 

1,131 


962 

Kunjra 

1,121 

1,045 

952 

957 

1,105 

1,248 

1,253 

Mallik 

1,121 

1,092 

871 

823 

1,384 

1,276 

1,211 

Nikari 

1,041 

1,108 

1,029 

918 

1,24# 


1,040 

CHRISTIAN. 

Kharia ,,« 

' 

1,020 

1,094 

1,011 

774 

930 

1,112 

1,001 

Munda ... 

1,015 


968 

844 

900 

1,119 

1,057 

Oraon 

1,023 

J 

| 1,055 



992 

729 

977 

1,151 

1,080 
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General 

STATISTICS. 


FEATUBES OF THE 


Chapter IB EE 

MARRIAGE. 

416. Tlie statistics regarding marriage will be found in Imperial Tables 
VII and XIV. In the former, civil condition is shown in combination with age 
and religion, and in the latter with age and caste. The more important features 
of the statistics are pourtrayed in the following Subsidiary Tables at the end of 
this Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table I . — Distribution by civil condition and age of 1,000 of 
each sex for natural divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each 
main age period for religions. 

Subsidiary Table 111. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 persons of 
each main age period for natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of married and widowed amoDgst Hindus 
and Muhammadans at certain ages by natural divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution of 1,000 of each age and sex by civil 
condition for the main castes. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition for reli- 
gions and natural divisions. 

417. The most striking fact brought out by the statistics is the universality 

of marriage. Amougst males, nearly half the total 
number are unmarried, but a reference to the age 
details shows that four- fifths of these are under 15 

years of age. Of the males enumerated at the ages 30 to 40, less than 5 per 
cent, are unmarried; between 40 and 60 the number of single men less than 
3 per cent, and at the higher ages it is only 2 per cent. Amongst females 
the figures are even more striking. Less than a third of the total number are 
unmarried and of these four-fifths are under 10 and- three quarters of the 

remainder are under 15; 

Diagram showing the proportion of married, single and widowed at only 4 per Cent, of the 
each age period. total number of single 

females are over 15 years 
IdOandovfb of age. At the very early 
[40-60 ages marriage amongst 
males, though not unknown 
is rare, but nearly two-fifths 
of the number enumerated 
at the age ‘ 15 — 20 ’ are 
married. Nearly one-sixth 
of the females between the 
ages of 5 and 10 are married 
and nearly three-fifths of 
the number aged ‘10 — 15 ’ ; 
of those shown in this age 
period as unmarried the 
great majority doubtless belong to the earlier part of it. The females who are 
spinster at the age of 20 and upwards are either prostitutes or persons suffering 
from some bodily affliction, such as leprosy, blindness and the like. The 
number of genuine old maids is very small.* Comparatively few males were 
returned as widowed (about 4 per cent.) and most of these were fairly advanced 
in life. Amongst females, on the other hand, nearly a fifth of the total number 
are widows ; and although in their case also the majority are of the age of 10 
and upwards, the number at the lower age, is by no means inconsiderable. 
Of the females enumerated between the ages of 20 and 30, for example, a ninth 
were returned as widows. 

418. The above proportions are based on the returns for the Province as a 

whole, but there are great local variations, t In 
Bihar 55 per cent, of the males are married but 


60anoover| 
40- 6t 
30-4c; 
20 -: 



5-10 


UNMARRIED $ 


MARRIED 


WIDOWED 


Jfote .— For the purpose of this diagram the uncorrected ages hare been taken. 


Local Variations. 


# it w iu be se en further on that amongst certain classes of Brahmans a small number of girls remain 
unmarried owing to the difficulty of procuring suitable husbands, 
f Subsidiary Table I. 
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only 43 per cent, in East Bengal. In most parts of the Province the 
number of males who are married before the age of 10 is only 1 or 2 per 1,000 
of the population, but in Bihar it is much higher and rises in the case of 
Darbhanga to 80 per 1,000. The proportion of married females at the earlier 
ages is nowhere so small as that of males, but the statistics for Bihar show 
that the infant marriage of females is relatively more prevalent there than 
elsewhere. In Darbhanga, of every 1,000 females under 10 years of age, 
385 are married compared with only 42 in East and 65 in North Bengal. 
Similar variations are to be noticed in respect of the widowed ; they are 
most numerous in Central and West Bengal, and least so in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and Orissa. 


Diagram showing the proportion of the married per 1,000 of each age-period in different parts of Bengal. 



419. Nor are the differences less marked if we take religion instead of 
, r _ locality as the dividing line. This will be clearly 

seen from bubsidiary Table II. In the case of 
males the total number who are married is considerably greater amongst Hindus 
than amongst Muhammadans, but this is owing to the earlier age at which 
the Hindu male marries. From the age of 20 upwards, marriage is more 
universal amongst the Muhammadans. This is due in part to a slight excess 
of unmarried Hindus at the higher ages, but mainly to the smaller number of 
Muhammadans returned as widowed, owing to the greater readiness with which 
the latter marry again, should their first wife die. The differences between 
the followers of the two religions are even greater in respect of females. 
The proportion of Muhammadan females who are unmarried is much larger 
than it is amongst Hindus but, as in the case of males, this is due entirely to 
the smaller number of Muhammadan girls who are married in early childhood. 
The proportion of single females over 15 years of age is smaller in the 
Muhammadan community than in the Hindu. In spite of the earlier age at 
which they marry, the proportion of Hindu wives to the total number of Hindu 
females only slightly exceeds that amongst the Muhammadans, and between the 
ages of 15 and 40, it is very much smaller, the reason being that a Muham- 
madan woman who becomes a widow, while still capable of bearing children 
finds it much easier to obtain a second husband than her Hindu sister who 

in many cases, is not allowed to enter a second 
time into matrimony. This is clearly shown 
by the figures in the margin. It will be seen 
further on that the prohibition against widow 
marriage is not universal amongst Hindus, and if 
only the castes that forbid the practice were taken 
into account, the divergence would be still more 
.marked. The difference between the marriage 
practices of the Animistic tribes and those of the Muhammadans is comparable 
to that which has been noticed in the case of the Muhammadans and the Hindus. 
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The Animists marry even later than do the Muhammadans and there are conse- 
quently more single, and fewer married, persons. The proportion of widowed 
males is about the same as with the Muhammadans but that of widowed 
females is far smaller. 

It appears, therefore, that there is little to be gained by dealing with the 
figures for the province as a whole, and that, to appreciate their true meaning, 
it is necessary to consider them for each religion separately. Moreover, in 
the case of the Hindus, the customs in respect of marriage vary so greatly 
in different parts of the Province, and amongst different classes of the com- 
munity, that it is desirable to clear the way by a brief general account of 
the stand-point from which marriage is regarded, the principles on which it is 
based, the restrictions which surround it, and the manner in which it is 
effected. 


Marriage amongst the Hindus. 


General 

Marriage. 


420. In the eyes of the Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament, essential 

and irrevocable A man must marry in order to be- 
RtrLEs regarding ggf; a gon w h 0 ma y perform his funeral ceremonies 
and rescue his soul and the souls of his ancestors 
from hell. It is equally obligatory for a father to obtain a husband for his 
daughter, and the most awful penalties are threatened if a girl should attain 
puberty while still unmarried. Parasara, for instance, says “ the mother, the 
father and the elder brother of a girl go to hell on seeing her menstruate 
while yet unmarried.” The most suitable age for the marriage of a girl is said 
to be 8, at which age Gaurf is believed to have been married to Siva or 9, 
which was the age of Rohini at the time of her marrige with Chandra, the 
moon.* * * § The general feeling amongst Hindus at the present day supports the 
view of the Shdstras, and amongst many castes, a man who fails to procure a 
husband for his daughter before she becomes mature is liable to social 
ostracism. There are, however, many exceptions, and the Kulin Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper prefer to allow their daughters to remain unwed rather than 
to give them to unsuitable bridegrooms. In Bihar also, in many cases, there is 
no penalty for allowing girls to grow up unmarried, but on the other hand 
many of the lower castes marry their children far earlier even than the early 
age mentioned in the Shdstras. In Orissa, says Mr. K. G. Gupta, “ among 
certain high caste Hindus, such as Khatris, Karans and Khandaits, early 
marriage is not compulsory, but, on the contrary, late marriages (after the girl 
has attained puberty) form the rule.”f Amongst the lower castes of that part 
of the Province, however, the rule is even more stringent than it is elsewhere, 
and if a girl should happen to attain puberty while still unmarried, a mock 
ceremony is gone through with a bow and arrow. In the case of the Aulapatak 
Gauras of Keonjhar (I quote again from Mr. Gupta’s report) the girl is taken 
into the forest and left tied to a tree, if not to the mercy of wild beasts, at 
least as a prize to the first comer. Usually, however, an arrangement has been 
made beforehand with a Gaura of some other sub-caste, who comes and carries 
the girl away as soon as her people have left her. 

421. But although marriage is enjoined at an early age, cohabitation prior 

to sexual maturity is condemned.^ It is said that 
uuiAi.nAHuN. the offspring of an immature girl will be sickly for 

ever, and the age of sixteen is mentioned as the proper time on the side of the 
female for commencing married life.§ The authorities, however, are conflicting, 


* The following sloka is found in the Sabdakalpadruma : — 

Aelita bdrsha bhavet Qauri, Nava larshacha Rohini, 

Dashame Kanyaka proktd, Ata urdhang rajasvald . 

‘ Married at 8 she is like Gauri, at 9 like Eohini, at 10 like a girl, but over this age it is the marriage 
of a woman.’ 

t In the Punjab also some of the Khatris who practise hypergamy allow their girls to grow to maturity- 
before giving them in marriage. 

I The first ceremony, not being usually followed by consummation, is frequently calb-d a betrothal, 
but this is a misnomer. The moment the ceremony is performed, the pair are irrevocably bound together, 
whether consummation (in the English sense) ever ensues or not, whereas in England, a marriage which is 
never consummated can be declared void. Even if the Hindu husband dies betore conugmination or the 
performance c£ the second ceremony, the girl is none the less a widow. The vernacular word for the 
ceremony is bildha which means “marriage’' not “betrothal.” 

§ Twenty-five is mentioned as the proper age for the husband of a girl of 16, 
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and there is a passage in Manu where 12 years is named as a suitable age for 
the consummation of a girl’s marriage. 

In Bengal and Bihar the usual practice at the present day is for the 
newly-married girl to go for a few days to her father-in-law’s house, after 
which, unless she has attained puberty or her husband is a widower, she returns 
home,* where she stays, usually for one year, but often, if very young, for 
much longer. She must not go to live with her husband in an even year from 
the date of her marriage or her birth (the practice varies), Le., she may 
go in the 1st, 3rd or 5th year, but not in the 2nd or 4th. The day and month 
must be auspicious, the rules in this respect being the same as those for the first 
marriage. When she goes a second ceremony is performed, called the gdund or 
dvirdgaimn. This ceremony is usually of minor importance, but in parts 
of Bihar, amongst some of the lower castes, it is observed even more carefully 
than that of the actual marriage. Neither of these ceremonies has any 
necessary connection with the commencement of married life, which, in 
theory, is determined, at least in Bengal Proper, by the time when the 
bride attains puberty, whether she is then in her father’s house or in 
that of her husband’s father. A third ceremony is then performed which 
is known as garbhdahdn , tenga or punar bibdha , f and cohabitation is supposed 
to commence on some night between the 4 th and 16th days from the 
commencement of the menstrual flow. 

In Orissa, when the girl is mature at the time of marriage, cohabitation 
commences on the following, night in the case of Karans and Khandaits, 
and on the fourth night in the case of other castes, after the performance of the 
ceremonies known as chaturihi and lagdhom. The first eight nights are called 
ashtamangald, during which the pair can live together. The ninth and tenth 
nights are known as bisharatri and they must then remain separate . % When 
a girl is married before puberty, she remains with her parents until her 
first menstruation. An astrologer is then consulted and an auspicious day is 
fixed for her departure to her husband’s house. There are certain conjunc- 
tions of the planets and other considerations which may cause delay, 
varying from to 11 months. Until she goes to live with her husband cohabita- 
tion is not allowed. When she goes, the hom ceremony is performed by the 
higher castes, while some of the lower ones have a custom known as goswali , 
».<?., the husband and wife each touch the tail of a female calf, after which 
they are allowed to live together. 

422. The remarriage of widows is forbidden by the Hindu religion§ and 
w amongst the highest castes the prohibition is 

strictly enforced. But in Bihar and Orissa all other 
sections of the community allow their widows to marry again, and the practice is 
quite as common amongst the clean castes as it is amongst those who are generally 
regarded as impure. |j In Bengal Proper, however, all the clean castes strictly 
forbid widow marriage, and east of the Bhagirathi, even the lower ranks of the 
community are beginning to refrain from it. It has already been given up 
by the Namasudras, and the Rajbansis are now following suit. The Baishnabs 
allow the practice, and this circumstance tends to swell their ranks by the 
accretion of outsiders who wish to escape from the restriction which the rules 


* The favourite months for marriage are Baisakh, Jaishta, Ashar (in Bihar only) Agrahayan (in 
Tirhut only), Alagh and Falgun. There is a sloka which says that a girl married in Agrahayan will be 
virtuous, in Magh she will be a devoted wife, in Falgun she will be endowed with all the qualities of 
her sex, in baisakh she will be wealthy, in Jaishta fortune will smile on her, and in Ashar she will bo 
blessed with a large family. In cases of urgency marriages take place iu other months also. The eldest 
son or daughter may not marry in Jaishta, nor may a couple marry in the month in which either was born 
nor within 12 months of the death of a parent, nor in an even year of one’s age. These are the general 
rules, but there are numerous exceptions. The Maghs marry most freely in Magh, Falgun, Chaitra and 
Baisakh, and the same months are the favourite ones amongst the Animistic tribes of Uhota Nagpur. The 
Namasudras crowd all their marriages into the month ot Falgun. They do net begin to think" about 
the matter till the last few days of the month, when the time left is so short that the month is by common 
consent held to extend till the 3rd or 4th of Chaitra. But when once negociations are opened no time is 
lost. The parents may arrange a match while on their way to their fields in the morning and, as likely 
as not, they will have the ceremony performed the same evening. J 

f In Bihar the Gdund usually takes place before the wife attains puberty, and cohabitation commences 
as soon as she is physically capable of it. The Punar Bibdha, or ceremony enjoined by the Shdstras when 
the wife becomes mature is, therefore, in many parts no longer observed. In Bengal Proper both the 
dvirdgamaii and the Punar Bibdha are gradually falling into desuetude. They are seldom altogether 
omitted, but the presence of the bridegroom is no longer considered indispensable. n 

+ Iu Bengal the night immediately following the wedding is regarded as the Bisharatri. The origin 
of the superstition is, that Lakhindar, the son of Chand Sadagar, died of snake-bite on the night in Question 

§ This is said to be a comparatively modern innovation. ’ ‘ 

There are a few exceptions in Bihar, e g., the Chanaur sub caste of Kurmi. 
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of their own castes place on marriage with widows. Where a widow is allowed 
to remarry, her first husband’s younger brother has usually the first claim to 
her. This is often called the leviraU but this word connotes a very different set 
of ideas. The object amongst the Jews was that a man should raise up seed unto 
his brother, but in India he succeeds to the widow as a matter of right, without 
any reference to the necessity of providing his brother with offspring, and if he 
does not want her for himself, he is at full liberty to renounce her. The practice 
seems rather to be a survival of the fraternal system of polyandry which is still 
in vogue amongst the Bhotids, and of which traces are still to be seen in the 
domestic arrangements of the Santals.* * * § “In Nepal,” says Hodgson, “it 
yet exists partially but is falling out of use.”f Marriage with an elder brother 
[uhd Shur or jer Shur) of the deceased husband is almost always strictly for- 
bidden, just as, where'fraternal polyandry prevails, the jus connubii enjoyed by the 
younger brothers is under no circumstances permitted to those who are older 
than the actual husband. The marriage ceremony for widows, sagai or (in 
Oriya) dvut'it/a, is a very informal one, and very often consists of little more 
than the exchange of presents or a public declaration, coupled with cohabitation 
and a feast to the caste people. Where the woman is taken by the deceased 
husband’s younger brother, no payment is made and the ceremony, such as it is, 
takes place in the husband’s house. In other cases it is performed in the house 
of her father who receives the customary bride price. The border line between 
marriage and concubinage would seem a priori to be a very uncertain one, and 
if so, it is possible that some persons who were practically married have been 
returned as widowed. I am told, however, that in Orissa at least, the 
distinction is well marked, and concubines, it is said, are kept only by the 
higher castes who do not allow their widows to marry again. Unfortunately, I 
omitted to institute enquiries on this point with reference to specific cases. J 

423. The general rule amongst Hindus is that a man should content himself 

with one wife, and should not marry a second, 
Polygamy. unless the first is barren or afflicted with an incu- 

rable disease. In many cases he has to satisfy his caste Panchayat on these 
points, and obtain their permission before he may take a second help-mate. In 
the Province as a whole, the census shows that there are only 986 married 
women to every 1,000 married men. The apparent excess of husbands is 
due to the great numbers of immigrants from the United Provinces, 
Raj putana and elsewhere, many of whom are married men who have 
left their wives at home, but even allowing for this, it is clear that 
monogamy must be the general rule and polygamy the exception. The dis- 
proportion shown by the census figures for individual districts is similarly 
explicable on the score of migration. Husbands are in defect in Bihar, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, which are areas of emigration, and in excess in 
Bengal Proper, where the number of immigrants is greatest. 

424. It remains to notice briefly the varying practices in respect of the 

marriage contract. In some cases the bride’s father 

CONSIDEBATION FOB MaBBIAGE. ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ bridegr00m . othefg 

the bridegroom’s father has to pay, and in others again (a small minority) 
no money passes. The most respectable arrangement is when the bride’s father 
presents money to the bridegroom§ and this is usually followed amongst the 
higher castes; it often happens also amongst the lower castes where the parties 
are respectable and well-to-do. But generally, it is mainly a question 
of demand and supply; the party who has to pay, and the amount he 
must give, depends on the relative demand fo-: brides and bridegrooms, 
and this again is determined to a great extent by the existence or otherwise of 
certain practices, such as hypergamy, widow remarriage, and the like, 'Where 
the girl is paid for, her price depends very much on her age and also to some 
extent, on her fairness of complexion and personal charms. If a virgin, her 


* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol II, page 229. 

t, Languages, Literature and History of Nepal_, Vol. II, page 32. 

+ la other respects abnormal figures were subjected to enquiry in as many cases as possible, especially 
in respect of persons returned as married at very early ages, or of women shown as unmarried when more 
than 25 yearsof age. JNo general record was kept of the result of such enquiries, but it may be noted that 
in Balasore of 1,171 females over 25 years of age who were shown as unmarried, enquiries were made in 734 
cases. In 699 cases the return was correct in all respects, in 25 the age had been wrongly entered, and in 
10 the persons concerned were married and not single. 

§ As it is the girl who leaves her home on marriage, a man who takes money for his daughter is 
popularly said to sell her. 

1 1 2 
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value rises the nearer she approaches to maturity, while if a widow, it usually 
decreases as she grows older, but amongst a few of the functional castes a 
widow of mature age, who is an expert in the work by which people of the 
caste ordinarily live, commands a higher price than one who is younger and 
more attractive, but less useful from a professional point of view. When the 
bridegroom receives money, his educational qualifications are looked to, and the 
degree of B.A. is a very valuable asset in the matrimonial market. 

425. The marriage customs amongst the Brahmans vary to a very remark- 
able degree. The most complicated system is that 
i^ABEiAAE Customs AMoxosT 0 £ Rarhi sub-caste. Its original division into 

i ,j Sr ‘ J ‘ 3 Kulinor high class, and Srotriya or Vedic students 

who had lost rank by intermarriage with families of inferior birth, is attributed 
to Ballala Sena. The Srotriyas were further distinguished as Suddha Srotriya 
or pure, and Kashta or impure. Subsequently the Kulins were subdivided 
into 36 melt. Intermarriage between the different rnels was forbidden, and it 
was laid down that a man must take as his bride a girl of the same gene- 
ration as himself, i.e., if he were in the 25th generation from the founder 
of the mel, his wife must also be in the 25th generation. Kulins who offended 
against these rules or were guilty of certain other forms of misconduct 
were degraded and formed a new sub-caste called Bansaja.* A Kulin may 
take as his wife either a suitable bride of his own mel or a girl of the Suddha 
Srotriya class, and there is a rule that every Kulin must take at least one 
Suddha Srotriya bride in his family. He may not take a bride of the other 
subdivisions, on pain of gradual degradation of himself and his children and 
brothers to the same level. In addition to these rules, there is the complication 
introduced by the practice of hypergamy. It is considered the proper thing 
for a man who is not a Kulin to marry his daughter to a Brahman of higher 
rank than himself, but he must on no account give her to one of lower status. 

As a general rule the father gives a present to the proposed bridegroom 
and to the relatives who accompany him at his marriage (flan). For- 
merly the pan was a fixed sum of Rs. 16, but of recent years the difficulty of 
procuring suitable bridegrooms has caused the amount to grow inordinately 
and the most extravagant sums are now demanded, f The payment is highest 
in the case of Kulin girls, as the field of choice is in their case most restricted. 
If a girl is approaching puberty, or if she is of dark complexion, the price is 
proportionately increased, in the former case because the need for marrying her 
quickly is more pressing, and in the latter because she is personally less 
desirable. The possession of high educational qualifications is a factor which 
adds greatly to the value of the bridegroom. It is no uncommon thing for 
Rs. 1,000 to be paid in cash in addition to ornaments. In exceptional cases as 
much as Rs. 5,000 is paid. The father of a Srotriya girl can obtain a husband 
at a lower cost, partly because he can many her to Kulins as well as to 
Srotriyas, and partly on account of the rule that every Kulin family must take at 
least one Srotriya bride. The bridegroom price in their case usually ranges 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500. As already stated, a Kulin who marries a girl of 
the Bansaja or Kashta Srotriya class suffers degradation, and the same is the 
case if he marries into an inferior mel of Kulins, but he will sometimes submit 
to this if the bribe be large enough. Owing to these extortionate demands on 
the part of the bridegroom, and also, in some cases, owing to the absence of 
a bridegroom of the proper mel and generation , X a Kulin has to choose between 
giving his daughter to a man of inferior status and leaving her unmarried. 
The religious prohibition against celibacy on the part of a nubile girl is 
stringent, but amongst many Kulins it is outweighed by the objections to 
giving her in marriage to a man of inferior rank, and the result is that it is now 
not uncommon to find spinsters of advanced age amongst the Rarhi Kulins. 
There are said to be many such in the Bikrampur pargana in Dacca and 
the Narail Subdivision of Jessore. The slur of celibacy is sometimes removed by 
inducing a Kulin bridegroom to marry, not only the young girl who is destined 
to be his real wife, but also several elder sisters for whom no husband has been 

* A Bansaja may take a Srotriya girl as his wife bat may not give his daughter in marriage to a man. 
of this class. 

+ The demand is most extortionate in the neighbourhood of large towns. It is stated that in Paiidpur 
a pure Kulin marrying in his own class still takes only a nominal pan. F 

I The rule regulating the respective generations of the bride and bridegroom is frequently neglected 
at the present day, but|such neglec* involves a certain loss of position. 
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found. _ In such cases the latter frequently return at once to the parental roof, 
and their condition is in no way changed, except that the stigma of spinster- 
hood has been wiped out. Sometimes the difficulty is solved by paribarttan or 
mutual accommodation.* The following is an actual case which is said to be 
typical of many others. A man, A, had two daughters aged respectively 22 and 
32 and one son. Failing to secure husbands for his daughters in the regular 
way, he at last effected an arrangement with B, a Kulin of equal rank, under 
which his son married B’s two daughters, while B married his own younger 
daughter and B’s father his elder. The vicious system known as Kulinism, 
by which a Kulin contracted the marriage ceremony with an almost unlimited 
number of wives whom be never took to live with him, is said to have become 
very uncommon, but such cases still occur, and I was told of one instance 
where a Kulin had married nine wives. The custom of receiving a brideprice 
is held in abhorrence amongst the Rarhi Brahmans, but the lowest classes of 
Srotriyas and Bansajas, when in poor circumstances, are not above the 
temptation. The practice is most common amongst a certain section in the 
districts west of the Bhagirathi, who are usually cooks by occupation. In their 
case a man has often to pay as much as Rs. 500 for his bride and many have 
to wait till an advanced age before they can secure a wife.f The circumstances 
under which a brideprice can be exacted when the general demand for 
husbands exceeds the supply are not very clear ; presumably it can only be 
obtained when the husband follows a low occupation, or is otherwise regarded 
as not very eligible. 

426. The divisions of the Barendra Brahmans are the same as those 

of the Rarhi, but the class corresponding to 

is known as Kap The Srotriyas are 
Kashta. The rules of marriage are not 
sub-caste, and the pan is usually smaller, 
is the same. A Kulin who marries 
girl is given from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 as pan, and a Srotriya who 
marries a Srotriya receives about the same amount^ but a Srotriya who 
wishes to obtain a Kulin or Kap bridegroom for his daughter has to pay a 
large sum, often exceeding Rs. 1,000. Here, too, amongst the lowest classes, 
the pan is replaced by the brideprice. 

427. The Baidik Brdhmans are split into two endogamous groups, 

Paschatya and Dakshinatya. Social distinctions do 
not exist amongst the former, but the latter are 

divided into Kulin, Bansaja and Maulik. Formerly there was no payment at 
marriage on either side, and in Backergunge this is still the case. But as a 
rule, a pan is paid, varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 and, in extreme cases, 
Rs. 1,000. 

428. Amongst the Maithil or Tirhutia Brahmans the only bar on marriage 

is that the parties must not belong to the same gotra 
or be within the forbidden degrees of relationship 

to each other. There are three main divisions of the sub-caste, based on a 
classification said to have been made by Raja Har Sing Deo of Tirhut, viz., 
Sarotri (high), Yog (middle), and Jaiwar (low). There is also a fourth division, 
Panjibodh, comprising the offspring of intermarriages between the Sarotri 
and the Yog classes, whose rank is intermediate between these two. These 
groups are to some extent hypergamous, i.e., it is considered right that a 
man should bestow his daughter in his own or a higher group, but this is not 
compulsory, and if he is poor, he will often, for a sufficient consideration, give 
her to a man of a lower grade. It is all a question of money, and the party 
which ranks higher receives money from the other side, whether it be that 
of the bride or of the bridegroom. § The amount varies according to the 
wealth and relative rank of the parties. The minimum payment is said to 
be Rs. 35, but it may be very much more. Some of the poorer Brahmans 
of higher rank will occasionally marry a number of wives of the lower 


Babendra Brahmans. r> 

Bansaja 

divided into Siddha, Sadhya and 
so complicated as with the Rarhi 
but otherwise the general system 
a Kulin 


Baidik Brahmans. 


Maithil Brahmans. 


* Known as Golat or Golawat in Bihar. Paribarttan has the further advantage of reducing marriage 
expenses, as the two couples are married at the same time. 

V f With this class, the expedient of paribarttan is frequently resorted to. The following is a case 
which actually occurred. A had a son aged 27, and a daughter aged 2. He arranged with B to give his 
daughter to B’s sou aged 15, in exchange for B’s daughter aged 8 who was roamed to his son. 

+ Sometimes he gets only the ornaments which his wife brings with her. 

| In Bihar the payment to a bridegroom is called tilak, and that for a bride shulka. 
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grades for the sake of the money paid by their parents. The practice, 
however, is said to be falling into disfavour. 

A succession of marriages into higher circles will gradually raise the 
position of a family and, in the same way, a family gradually sinks in 
social estimation if all its matrimonial alliances are with persons of lower rank. 

In addition to gotras or exogamous groups, the Maithil Brahmans are 
also distinguished according to their mel and dih. The mel, or origin, is the 
name of the village where the earliest known members of a gotra lived, while 
the dihs refer to the villages where their descendants subsequently settled. 
Thus the early progeny of Batsa Rishi lived, it is said, in a place called 
Karmahe, and this is the mel of all members of the Batsa gotra. Subsequent 
generations gradually spread abroad and settled in Majhaura, Tarauni and 
other places, and the descendants of the residents in each place are distin- 
guished accordingly as Karmahe Majhaura, Karmahe Tarauni, etc. These 
are called dihs. The classification of Maithil Brahmans according to their 
mels and dihs, like the other measures connected with their matrimonial 
arrangements, is ascribed to Raja Har Sing Deo. It was effected in connec- 
tion with the preparation of their pedigrees, and they attach much importance 
to it. It is a factor in estimating the relative rank of different members of 
the sub-easte, but it constitutes no bar on marriage. There is no objection to 
marrying a woman of the same dih provided she does not belong to the same 
gotra or fall within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 

429. In arranging marriages the parties are assisted by Gfhataks, who carry 
in their memory the pedigrees of the Brahmans of ten or twelve villages, and 
who bring the parties together and help them to settle the amount of the con- 
sideration to be paid, for which service they receive a minimum fee of Rs. 2. 
When the parties have come to an agreement they go to the Panjiar (Skr. 
Panjikar) who keeps a record of the pecligrees of Tirhutia Brahmans and who, 
after satisfying himself that the bride and bridegroom may lawfully be married, 
grants them a written permission or siddhdnta patra for winch he receives a fee of 
one rupee. Panjiars are said to have been first appointed by Baja Har Sing 
Deo, in consequence of one of his ministers having married in ignorance a lady 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. The office is now hereditary, 
but before practising, the candidate must obtain the permission of the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga, who is the head of the Maithil Brahmans, and who, 
after satisfying himself of his fitness, presents him with two loin cloths in token 
of his approval. 

Marriages may be arranged at any time, but it is the fashion amongst 
Tirhutia Brahmans to meet for the purpose at certain regular assemblies 
held for the purpose towards the end of the lagan or marriage season. The 
largest of these gatherings is held at Sanrath and extends over a week. 
Carpets are spread under the trees and the Brahmans assemble, gaily clad in 
crimson, with flowing turbans. The occasion is one of unwonted rowdiness, 
and the crowd indulges in uproarious laughter, hooting and even abusive 
shouts. When a marriage is decided on, the ceremony is at once performed 
at the house of the bride’s father, whither the bridegroom proceeds, quite 
informally, accompanied only by a few of his near relations. 

430. Amongst the Sakaldvipi Brahmans no money is demanded, but the 

Other clasess oe BrIhhans Me’s father usually, of his own accord, presents the 
in Bihar. bridegroom with a sum varying, according to his 

means, from Rs. 5 toRs. 100. The Jaishi Brahmans 
charge for their daughters, and Rs. 200 or so is usually paid on behalf of the bride- 
groom. In Champaran and Shahabad the general practice of the Brahmans is 
said to be to take money for their daughters, and the brideprice ranges from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. Where a bride price is charged, the poorer males sometimes 
remain unmarried until late in life j where the opposite custom prevails it is 
the girls who often have to wait for a husband. 5 

431. In Orissa the question of payment depends largely on the relative 

Orissa Beahhans. status of the parties. A man who marries into a 

. ver y l° w family is paid for doing so, but usually 
the bnde s father receives a sum varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 250. A bride who 
is near, but has not actually attained, puberty, is worth more than one who is 
younger. About 3 per cent, of the males are reported to remain unmarried 
owing to their inability to find the money needed to procure a wife. 
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432. In Bengal Proper the Kayasths are divided into Kulins and Manliks. 

KiriSTHs A mus t marry his eldest boy to a Kulin* but 

_ his other children may be married either to Kulins 

or Mauliks. A Maulik should, if possible, marry his children of both sexe to 
Kulins, and his social position is lowered if he fails to do so. The Uttar 
Rarhi Kayasths always pay the bridegroom. With the other sub-castes the 
matter depends on the relative rank of the parties, the degree of education 
possessed by the bridegroom, and the personal attractions of the bride. Where 
the rank of the parties is in all respects on a par, it may happen that neither 
side makes any money payment, but in such cases the father of the bride will 
often contribute towards the cost of his son-in-law’s education. A Kayasth 
who is a graduate can often obtain a large pan, even when his social status 
is inferior to that of the bride. In Dacca, other things being equal, a graduate 
receives from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500, and an undergraduate from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 700. The practice of demanding an extortionate pan is growing, and the 
father of a large family of girls often becomes seriously embarrassed by the 
heavy charges incidental to their settlement in life. The penalty for allowing a 
girl to attain puberty while still unmarried is social ostracism, and the father 
will therefore sacrifice everything rather than allow such a calamity to occur, f 
Where a Kayasth is of such a low position that he has to pay a heavy bride 
price, he sometimes remains unmarried ; but such cases are less common than 
with the Brahmans. In Bihar the bridegroom usually receives pan and girls 
marry late in consequence, although every effort is made to give them in 
marriage before they attain puberty. In Darbhanga the payment is made by 
the party of inferior, to the party of higher, rank. As a general rule, the 
amount, whether pan or bride price, ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. The charge 
is sometimes evaded by marrying into a family of lower rank or by a sort of 
three-cornered paribarttan, e.g ., A’s daughter marries B’s son, B’s daughter 
marries CTs son, and C’s daughter marries A’s son. 

433. As with the other high castes, the general custom amongst the 

Rajputs is that the bridegroom receives money. 

The amount varies according to the means of the 
parties. With the poor it ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 30, while the rich will pay 
as much as Rs. 4,000. Amongst the poorer classes the bride’s father sometimes 
takes money to meet the marriage expenses, but he is looked down upon for 
doing so. Rajputs of doubtful origin have to pay from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 to 
obtain a wife, and some, in consequence, remain unmarried until a late age, or, 
in extreme cases, altogether. 

434. Respectable Bab’nans usually pay pan , which, in special cases, has 

been known to amount to as much as Rs. 30,000. 
v ! The practice of taking money for a daughter is 

looked down upon, but it prevails to a considerable extent amongst the poorer 
classes, the actual amount varying according to the relative rank cf the parties. 
The necessity of paying for a wife often prevents or delays a man’s marriage. 
There is no difficulty on the part of the girls in obtaining husbands, 

435. Amongst other castes in Bengal Proper marriageable females are 

usually less numerous than the men. Widow 
marriage is as a rule strictly forbidden, but widowers 
often marry again. Wives, therefore, are in more 

demand than husbands and payment has to be made to the bride’s father. It is 
known that the higher castes look down on the practice, and the educated and more 
respectable members of the clean castes, such as A'guri, Sadgop, Tili, frequently 
imitate their betters and give money to the father of the bridegroom.^ This, 
however, is the exception. The general rule is that a man has to pay for his 
bride and the sum is often by no means a small one. In the case of G oaias, 
Kaibarttas and Rajbansis§ it is said to range as high as Rs. 300 and*is seldom 


Otheb 

PfiOPEB. 


castes in Bengal 


* The rule of isogamy is here on the boy’s side, and not, as in the case of the hypergamy of the Bengal 
Brahmans, on that of the girl. 

f It is not the attaining of puberty which matters, so much as the general knowledge of. the fact ; it 
is consequently concealed by the parents, and so long as a girl is -marned by the time she is 14, it is assumed 
by the community that the rule has been complied, with. 

+ The Chasi Kaibarttas of Howrah and .Nadia do this. and the amount of pan i/Tapidly feel-easing, 
With the usual result that girls remain unmarried until a comparatively late age. 

§ The Koch pioper. who allows his widows to marry again, often pays only Rs. 20 fora virgin write 
and Rs. 10 for a widow. 
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less than Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. The Namasudras and Pods pay from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 150, and the Baishnabs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 125. Amongst the Himalayan 
tribes also the price is high. The Lepcha gives from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 for his 
wife and the Gurung, Mangar, Khas and Limbu from Rs. 60 to Rs. 120. It 
often happens that the poorer males are unable to meet the cost of a wife and 
they have then to remain single, or resort to some less reputable form of mar rage, 
such as marriage by service, when the would-be husband, or ghar Jdtndi , serves 
for a term of years in his father-in-law’s house, and is then given his wife and a 
small sum to start in life with. This is regarded as a very contemptible way of 
gaining a wife, but it is common amongst the Meches, Koches, Santals, Gonds 
and Kaibarttas. Another practice, common in North Bengal, and Pumea, is for 
a man who cannot afford a virgin wife of his own caste to marry a widow. If 
widow marriage is not allowed by the rules of the caste, and it very rarely is in 
Bengal Proper, he and the lady of his choice turn Baishnabs and after under- 
going the usual initiation, are married by the Malachandan ceremony. 

436. In Bihar females outnumber males and, except in the highest castes, 

women are allowed to take a second husband if the 
,JjE ' first one dies. There is thus no dearth of wives, 

and the result is that the price paid for a bride is comparatively small. In Dar- 
bhanga, Bhagalpur and Monghyr many castes arrange their marriages without 
any payment on either side. The bride’s father usually defrays the expenses of 
the ceremony and often gives the bridegroom a small present (jahcs) according 
to his means, but this is purely voluntary. If he cannot afford to meet the cost 
of the ceremony, he is often helped by his caste-fellows. Even when a bride 
price is demanded, it is usually very small. In Patna a Chamar gives Re. 1-4 
for his wife and a Pasi Rs. 3. Sometimes the bridegroom is paid, as in the 
case of the Dhanuks and Kahars in Patna. In some cases, where nothing is 
paid for a virgin wife, a small sum, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, is paid for a 
widow. In Gaya two kinds of marriage are recognised, Charhui and Karhui. 
In the former the ceremony takes place at the bride’s house while the latter is 
performed at the house of the bridegroom. The Karhui form is usually 
resorted to when the bride’s father is very poor. 

437. In Orissa and Chota Nagpur, widow marriage is freely allowed 

except amongst the highest castes. The general 
HiaSA ' rule is that a bride price (called Kanya sond in 

Orissa) ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 is paid, but in some cases only sufficient is 
asked for to cover the cost of the ceremony. It is said that the Karans are 
beginning to imitate the practice in vogue amongst the higher castes elsewhere, 
of paying for the bridegroom, instead of the bride, and a case recently occurred 
where the father of a young man who had passed the First Arts examination 
received a pan of Rs. 1,800. This, however, is a recent development, and it 
has not yet come into vogue sufficiently to be called a custom. 

438. Various causes have been assigned for the origin of infant marriage. 

It has been attributed (1) to the practice of hy- 
pergamy; (2) to the exigencies of the caste system, 
and the necessity for providing a girl with a suitable 

husband before the time when she may indulge in fancies of tier own and so perhaps 
bring social min on her family ; and ( 3 ) to the survival of a practice necessary in 
the oldest type of society, where an unmarried woman was exposed to a double 
evil, the stain of communism within her own, and the risk of forcible abduction 
into an alien clan. The subject may be approached from two points of view, 
with reference, on the one side, to the injunction in the Shdstras that a girl should 
be married before attaining puberty and preferably at the age of 8 or 9, and, on 
the other, to the variations in actual practice amongst different castes and in 
different parts of the Province. As regards the origin of the rule laid down in 
the fchastras, it is difficult to formulate a theory which can be verified by 
reference to actual facts, and the brief discussion which follows will therefore 
be confined to the reasons for the different customs which actually exist. 
To examine the subject thoroughly in the light of the statistics collected 
at the census would take up much more time than can be spared, but I venture 
to indicate briefly the directions in which it seems to me that a solution 
of the problem may be sought. We have seen that the amount of the 
consideration for marriage, and the person who pays it, vary according to 
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several circumstances of which the relative demand and supply are the most im- 
portant. The bride price is highest where widow remarriage is forbidden, and 
wives are consequently scarce, and the bridegroom price, where considerations 
of hypergamy or of other qualifications, such as some educational degree, are 
regarded as of importance. 

In the same way it seems to me that the age at marriage is largely influenced 
by the expense which marriage involves. As a rule, where the cost of procuring 
a wife is great, men are perforce compelled to wait until they have saved enough 
money to procure one, and we have seen that Brahman cooks are occasionally 
obliged to live and die unmarried through want of means to obtain a wife. 
When a man is comparatively old at the time of his marriage, he is unwilling 
to wait long until his wife can take her place as a real helpmate, and there is 
also a prejudice against excessive difference in the ages of husband and wife, 
not only on religious grounds, but also because a father does not like to give 
bis daughter to a man who, in the natural order of events, will leave her a 
widow while still in the prime of life. This feeling is especially strong in those 
parts of the province where widows are not allowed to marry again. Similarly, 
when a bridegroom has to be paid a high price, the father of several daughters 
is often unable to find the money until his daughters are comparatively old,* 
and where there is no social penalty, he will frequently allow them to arrive 
at puberty while still unwed. This view is fully borne out by the statistics 
of marriage by caste. The castes of Bihar amongst whom the bridegroom, or 
his father, is usually the recipient of a substantial pan or tilak, are the Brah- 
mans, Babhans, Rajputs and Kayasths, and it will be seen from Subsidiary 
Table V that the girls of these castes are married much later than those of the 
Chamar, Dhfinuk, Dhoba, Kurmi, Musahar and other low castes, where marriage 
costs very little to either party. f In Orissa the Karan, Khatri and Khandait 
castes marry their daughters very much later than the Chasa, Gaura and other 
lower castes.J 

Amongst the higher castes, at least in Bengal Proper, other motives also 
affect the age of marriage. It is thought that early marriage interferes with 
a boy’s studies, and many consider it desirable that he should be in a position 
to earn his own living and to support a wife before he is allowed to marry. 
Others again, who are not well off, endeavour to marry a boy while he is still 
young, so that the bride’s father may help in defraying the cost of his educa- 
tion. Moreover, as it is difficult to contract a suitable alliance for a boy who 
has no educational qualifications at all, the father of a stupid lad will endea- 
vour to settle him in life before he is old enough for his want of intelligence to 
be noticed by otliers.§ 

439. The high castes, however, do not bulk largely in the population, and 
, r the main line of cleavage is local, not personal. 11 

Local Variations. mu • n . ■ ? • 1r , • i . • 

1 he infant marriage of girls is least common m 
Orissa, and next to Orissa in East Bengal. Then follow in order Chota Nagpur, 
North, Central and West Bengal, then South Bihar, and lastly North Bihar. In 
Bihar, however, the varying practices in respect of infant marriage are not con- 
terminous with the boundaries of natural divisions. In Saran, infant marriage 
is more rare than it is in most districts of Bengal Proper, while in Darbhanga, 
the Sitamarhi subdivision of Muzaffarpur and the portions of Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur which lie on the north bank of the Ganges it is at least twice as 
prevalent as it is anywhere else in the Province. The differences in respect of 


* Even if he can afiord it he is unwilling to incur the expenditure until the girl is near puberty and 
the risk of her dying before that age is thus reduced to a minimum. 

f Apart from the pan or bride price, as the case may be, the cost of the marriage ceremony is mu ch 
greater in the case of the higher castes, and often runs to many hundreds of rupees, whereas 'amongst 
the lower orders, especially those who do not call in Brahmans to assist, the expense is very trifling. 

+ it is commonly stated that in Bengal Proper girls of the Kulin Brahmans marry much later than 
those of other grades, but the Census statistics throw no light on this point as no distinction was made in 
the return between the various grades and sub-castes. It is generally believed that the lower castes 
have borrowed the practice of infant marriage from their betters, but as was pointed out by Mr. O’Donnell 
in 1891, this does not seem to be the case in Bengal. In his report on the Census of the United Provinces 
m 18al Mr. baillie pointed out that there also female infant marriage is most extensive amongst the 
lower rather than the higher castes [op cit. page 255). This is also the case m the Punjab. 

§ There is a Bengali saying : - 

Kinch.it likhanang libuher k&ranang, t.c., a man must have at least a smattering ot learning it be wants 

• " |1 Some of these local variations have been pointed out by Mr. Bisley, e.g., in the case of the Musahars 

he mentions that north of the Ganges they practise infant marriage, while in Shahabad they are usually 
not married till they have passed the age of puberty. [Tribes and Castes, vol. II. page 116]. 
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marriage practices in the parts of Bhagalpur on either side of the Ganges are 
very marked, and on the north bank 597 girls per 1,000 are married between 
the ages of 5 and 10 compared with only 295 per 1,000 in the tract south of 
that river. The variations in the age of males at marriage follow those of 
females, and we find a very high proportion of married males at the earlier 
ages in Darbhanga and the neighbourhood. 

To a great extent these variations can be accounted for on the ground 
already suggested, viz., the varying cost of marriage. In Orissa and Bengal 
Proper, a wife is usually expensive and men are, therefore, compelled to defer 
their marriage to a later period in life, with the natural result that when they 
do marry, they choose a girl who has nearly attained maturity. In Bihar, on 
the other hand, a bride or bridegroom costs very little, and the parents can 
settle their children in life without any very heavy sacrifice. Owing to the 
demand for wives on the part of widowers and persons who have reached 
maturity unmarried, a girl’s price rises as she approaches maturity, and it is, 
therefore, more economical to engage her while she is still of tender age, 
especially as she remains in her parents’ home until she approaches the time when 

she can become a mother. The result 
is that the practice has grown up of 
negoeiating marriages when the parties 
are still very young. The girls are- 
given in marriage at a much earlier 
age than in Bengal, but the boys to 
whom they are married are also much 
younger, and it will be seen from Sub- 
sidiary Table VI that the inequality 
between the ages of young wives and 
their husbands is very much less marked 
in Bihar than in any other part of the 
province. 

The influence of locality on marriage customs is shown by a comparison 
of the figures for the same castes in different parts of the province. A few 
instances are given in the margin, and others will be found in Subsidiary 
Table V. 

440. The theory propounded in paragraph 438 regarding the causes on 

which the age at which marriage takes place depends 
goes a long way towards accounting for the varia- 
tions in the practices in different parts of the 
province, hut it does not explain them in all cases. In Orissa, for example, a 
wife costs less than in Bengal Proper, but infant marriage is much less common. 
In and around Darbhanga infant marriage (*,<*., marriage before the age of 5) is 
far more frequent than in other parts of Bihar, while in Saran it is far less so. 
So far as the special prevalence of infant marriage in Darbhanga and the neigh- 
bourhood is coucerned, the general explanation applies to some extent. The 
payment for the bride or bridegroom is either very small or is dispensed with 
altogether, and the general marriage expenses are by no means high, and there 
are thus no obstacles on either side in the way of early marriage. But the cost 
in Bihar generally, amongst all but the highest castes, is by no means prohibitive, 

and the difference in the expenditure involved does 
not by itself seem to account sufficiently for the 
exceptional degree to which infant marriage has 
obtained a 
tract. To 
prevalence 
proportion 
of the higher 
late, in this tract 


Caste. 

NOIBER PEB 1,000 GIRLS AGED j 
5-12 WHO ABE MARRIED IX— ( 

Bengal. 

Bihar. 

Orissa, j 

Ahir and Goala 

362 

414 

i 

70 ! 

Brahman 

191 

180 

22 i 

Chamar 

208 


71 

Dhoba 

198 

STS 

74 

Ilajam and Napit 

250 

590 


Kamar and Lobar 

277 

493* 

102 

Kumh&r 

273 

075* 

94 

Tanti and Tatwa 

323 

605* 

109 

Teli 

397 

626* 

14S 


* These proportions refer to Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga and 
not to the -whole of Bihar. 
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« Mu2aHar- 
| pur and 
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I 


Other parts] 
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castes, 


hold on the people of this particular 
some extent its relatively greater 
is due to the comparatively small 
borne to the total population by some 
, such as Rajput, who marry 
as elsewhere, and so raise the 
general average. But this does not go very far, 
and it will be seen from the figures reproduced 
in the margin that the practices of the same castes 
often differ very widely in this tract from those 
which obtain in other parts of Bihar. 

I have enquired regarding the causes of this state of affairs, but the result 
is not altogether conclusive. Every one agrees that infant marriage is 
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extraordinarily prevalent, so much so, that amongst some of the lower castes if 
a boy remain unmarried after about 10 or 12 years of age, he is believed to have 
some physical or mental defect, and this belief makes it very difficult for him 
afterwards to obtain a wife. But how the custom originated is a question less 
easily answered. Mr. O’Donnell’s conclusion was that the absence of the 
pardd system amongst the lower castes makes it necessary to marry girls 
early to protect them from their own fancies, and the risk of infringing caste 
rules; but this explanation, though it has been put forward elsewhere also,* 
seems insufficient, inasmuch as it does not account for the relative frequency 
of the practice in the particular tract under consideration. Amongst the people 
themselves, says Mr. J. H. Kerr, Settlement Officer, Darbhanga, the explana- 
tion “is generally discredited. Babu Romesh Chandra Dutt, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, says that he has conversed with many persons of the 
lower castes on the subject and that this explanation has never been put 
forward in defence of the system.” 

441. The absence of any restriction on widow marriage has been assigned 
as one of the reasons why infant marriage takes place. This tends to early 
marriage in two ways. By increasing the supply, it makes wives cheaper, so 
that males can marry at an earlier age, while the fact that their daughters can 
many again if widowed, inclines their parents to see them settled in life as soon 
as possible, whereas, where widow marriage is forbidden, the general sentiment is 
against marrying girls long before the age of puberty. But amongst all but the 
highest castes, widows are allowed to remarry all over Bihar and also in Orissa, 
and this cannot, therefore, bo an explanation of the special prevalence of in- 
fant marriage in and around Darbhanga. Neither can the desire to see children 
settled, nor the greater cheapness of infant marriage be held to explain the 
peculiarity. The only explanation which 1 have received that seems to account 
for it is that the area where infant marriage is most prevalent is under the 
influeifce of a special class of Brahmans, the Maithil or Tirhutia, and that they 
have exercised their influence in favour of the early celebration of a ceremony 
which is a source of profit to themselves. Why these particular Brahmans should 
have inculcated the practice more than others it is difficult to say, but several 
reporters agree in attributing it to their teaching. According to the shastras a 
boy cannot perform any religious ceremony or offer the pinda until he has under- 
gone the ceremony of sansMr or purification, which, in the case of the twice- 
born castes, takes place when they receive the thread, between the ages of 5 
and 9. The Sudras, who do not wear the thread, consider marriage as their 
sanskdr. 

I have not ascertained why very early marriage is less common iu Orissa 
than iu Bengal, but it may be assumed to be due to some local feeling against 
binding children in matrimony until the age of puberty is near. Nor have I 
any explanation to offer for the figures for the Saran district where infant 
marriage is so much less common than in other parts of Bihar. It is not due to 
expense, as marriage costs almost as little there as it does further east. 

442. In Subsidiary Table IV, I have compared the number of each sex per 

mille at the age ‘0 — 10’ who were returned as 
Changes in- iti.HR 1 age pe AeueE married and at the age ‘ 15 — 40’ who wero 

L ' L " returned as widowed at each of the last three 

censuses. So far as Hindu males are concerned, the variations in the 
province, as a whole, have been slight. Except in parts of Bihar child 
marriage amongst males is rare, and the only point for note is that in 
the area where it is most prevalent, i.e., in the district of Darbhanga, the 
custom seems to be still gaining ground. The proportion of males aged 
‘ 15 — 40 ’ who are widowed is also nearly stationary ; widowers are slightly 
more numerous than they weie m North Bengal, Bihar, and the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and less so in other parts of the province, especially in West Bengal. 
The fluctuations in the case of females are more noticeable. There has been 
a continuous decline since 1881 iu the proportion of widows at the age 

‘ 15 40.’ There are three possible explanations of this phenomenon ; either 

widow marriage may be coming more into vogue, or the castes who 
permit the practice may be increasing more rapidly than those who forbid 
it, or it may be due to the postponement of marriage and the greater 
equality in the ages of husband and wife, so that fewer women outlive their 


* iloskiarj/ur Gazetteer, page 36. 
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husbands than was formerly the case. The first of these explanations may 
be at once dismissed. There is no reason for supposing that the castes who 
forbid their widows to marry again or who discourage the practice are losing 
their old prejudices. If anything the tendency is in the other direction. 
The second possible explanation, however, appears to apply to a consider- 
able extent. The question whether a caste allows its widows to marry again 

or not is an important factor in 
determining its social position, and the 
practice, therefore, follows generally the 
lines of division adopted in the scale 
of social precedence given in Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of the Chapter on 
Caste. I have noted in the margin the 
net variation in the strength of each 
group of castes shown in this table and 
have marked with an asterisk the groups 
in which widow marriage is allowed by 
or the majority of the castes contained in them. It will be seen in 
the Chapter on Caste (paragraphs 622 to 662) that the variations are in 
some cases due to differences in the character of the original return or in 
the system of classification adopted in the course of compilation.* But such 
changes cannot be sufficiently numerous to affect the general result indicated 
by the comparison, which is that the lower castes, amongst whom widows 
are permitted to remarry, are increasing far more rapidly than those whose 
members disallow this practice. The third explanation, however, must also 
be given credit for a share in the result. Subsidiary Table IV shows that 
at the present census only 115 girls per mille under 10 years of age were 
returned as married compared with 133 in 1881. In North Bihar, the 
great stronghold of infant marriage, there has been but little changS, and 
in Darbhanga the practice is still becoming more prevalent. But in all other 
parts of the province it is steadily falling into disrepute, especially in 
East and Central Bengal. Amongst the higher castes the result is due 

partly to the great and growing cost of procuring suitable bridegrooms, but in 
addition to this, the conviction is 'spreading amongst the educated classes 
that early marriage is in many ways undesirable, and their views are gradually 
affecting, not only their own practices, but also those of the classes below 
them. 

443. In conclusion a few peculiar beliefs and customs in connection with 

marriage may be briefly noted. There is a very 
general belief that infant marriage is a safeguard 
against early death, and when two or three children 
in a family have died in infancy, the parents frequently arrange that any 
children who may be born later are married before the age at which the others 
died. Very often again, friends will agree, before their children are bom, to wed 
them to each other, if of opposite sexes. Amongst the higher castes the execution 
of such an agreement is postponed until the usual age for marriage, but the lower 
castes will often give effect to it while the children are still of very tender age. 
Again, the number 3 is regarded as very unlucky, f and when a man has lost 
two wives and contemplates a fresh matrimonial venture, he often goes through 
a mock marriage with a pigeon in East Bengal, and elsewhere, with a plantain, 
or (in Orissa) a Sahara (Trophis aspera)% tree or a flowering plant, so that his 
next wife may be his fourth, and not his third, as she otherwise would be. In 
Orissa, although widow marriage is allowed, it is considered proper for a man 
to take a virgin as his first wife. If he is too poor to be able to afford the bride 
price and the cost which the marriage ceremony involves when a virgin is the 
bride, he gets over the difficulty by celebrating a mock marriage with an 
arrow. § A Kulin Brahman of the Rarhi sub-caste, who is required to give his 

* In Bengal Proper, for example, Group II has lost by the transfer to Group III of persons wrongly 
returned on previous occasions as Kayasths. 

t In Bengal three Baidyas will never go together on business ; either one is left behind or a fourth is 
taken. 

+ T5le Sahara, tree is very sacred in Orissa and it is often consecrated to the Gram devti or tutelary 
goddess of the village, where it is known as Sahara Saadari Thakurdni. J 

§ This may be connected with the rule mentioned in the Oriya translation of the Manu Sanhita that 
when a man of one caste marries a woman of another, the bride should hold an arrow, if of the Ksh.ttriva 
caste ; a goad, if of the Vaisya ; and a bundle of thread, if of the Sudra caste. " 
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daughter to a Brahman of the corresponding md is supposed to lose his hul 
should he have no daughter to give, but he can get over the difficulty either by 
saying in the presence of Ghataks, ‘ I would give you my daughter if I had one/ 
or by making an effigy of kusn grass and giving it in symbolical marriage. 
According to Wright, every Newar girl is married to a lei fruit before she is 
properly married to her real husband. 

Marriage amongst other classes. 


age 
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444. The general features of the marriage statistics of Muhammadans 

have already been adverted to. With them marriage 
Muhammadans. 18 a cml contract rather than a religious sacrament, 

and iu theory at least, the girl should be of an 
when she is capable of giving her consent. This, however, is not alway 
attended to, and Mohammad himself married a girl of 7, Ayesha, the daughter 
of his immediate successor, Abdullah, who is better kncwn as Abu Bakr, or the 
father of the virgin. The Muhammadan settles on his wife a sum of money, 
known as den ivahv or dower, but he is not usually required to pay a bride- 
price, nor does he receive money unless he is specially eligible on account of 
his higher social positiou. Infant-marriage is far less common than with 
Hindus, and only 12 girls in 1,000 are married under 5 years of age, while 
between the ages of 5 and 10 only 108 in 1,000 are married. Amongst males 
only four boys in 1,000 are married under o, and only 19 between 5 and 10 
years of age. There is a noticeable difference between the cultivating 
_ Muhammadans and those who belong 

to the functional groups. The latter 
are much more affected by the 
example of the Hindus around them, 
and they give their girls in marriage 
at a comparatively early age. With 
other classes of Muhammadans infant- 
marriage is unpopular, and when it 
occurs it is usually due to the super- 
stitious belief in the efficacy of 
marriage as a protection against death in early childhood. Parents who have 
lost a child often marry the next one who may be born before the age when the 
first died.* Occasionally when two men or two women are great friends, they 
will agree to unite in marriage children yet unborn, if of opposite sexes, and 
in such cases the agreement is often carried out while they are still infants. 
Another circumstance tending to encourage infant-marriage is the desire of 
well-to-do Muhammadans to prevent the extreme subdivision of property, which 
is the natural consequence of the Muhammadan law of inheritance, and cousins 
are often u.arried to each other when still very young. 

445. Amongst Muhammadans widowers are very rare. When a man’s 

wife dies, unless he is already advanced in life, it 
is the almost universal practice to marry again. 
Widows also are comparatively fewer than amongst Hindus, but they still 
number more than a sixth of the total female population, whereas amongst the 
Animistic tribes only one woman in nine is a widow. The difference is due 
mainly to the influence of Hinduism. The marriage cf widows is enjoined by 
Muhammadan law, and the Prophet himself married several widows, including 
his first wife, Khadfja. But in India the example of the Hindus has gradually 
created a prejudice in the other direction, f and at the present day it is seldom 
that a man takes a widow as his first wife. Widows who marry again usually 
become the wives of widowers or of men who have already got another wife. 
At the same time women who lose their husbands while fairly young find little 
difficulty in marrying a second time, and the proportion who fail to do so is not 
very large until after the age of 30, when it increases rapidly. At the age- 
period 10 15, only 1 woman in 50 is a widow, and at 15 — 20 only 1 in 25, 

* Iu Bo^ra it is said that for the same reason the parents will sometimes marry a girl to a bamboo, 
emblematicafot Ghazi lliyan, either in fulfilment ot a vow, or as a propitiatory offering for further 
additions to the family. 

t The Urdu translator of the Ahalcsat-at-Taicarikn, written about 2CO years ago. laments that the 
Hindu notions about widowhood have infected the Muhammadans, especially in the villages, and have led 
to their women rema'ning widows contrary to ^luhammadan law A. If. *1. #3 , 
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193 

1S91 
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1901 

171 


Polygamy. 


compared with 1 in 33 and 1 in 15, respectively, among the Hindus. In the 
case of women over 40, i.e. t when the child-bearing age is past, the proportion 
of widows is higher amongst Muhammadans than amongst Hindus. 

It is said that the Fardzis and other reformed sects strongly advocate 

widow-marriage, and that in consequence the 
practice is gradually coming into greater favour. 
The census statistics lend some support to this 
statement, and the proportion of widows appears 
to be steadily falling;* that of widowers on the 
other hand has scarcely varied at all since 1881. 
During the same period there has been a slight 
falling off in the proportion of married men and 
women, due, in the case of the latter, to a marked 
diminution in the number of girls who are married 
between the ages of 10 and 15. 

446. A Muhammadan may marry as many a3 four wives, but as a rule he 

contents himself with one, and there are only 1,029 
wives to every 1,000 husbands. The true propor- 
tion is obscured to some extent by the immigration from other places of 
married men who have left their wives at home, but not sufficiently so to disturb 
the conclusion that the great majority of Muhammadans are monogamists. 
The figures for Natural Divisions are obscured by migration, but unless Muham- 
madans migrate to a greater extent than Hindus, which is probably not 
the case, the number who take a second wife is greater in South Bihar than 
in any other part of the Province. As already observed, the second wife is 
frequently a widow, and she is often a mere household drudge. 

447. The Animistic tribes, as previously remarked, marry even later 

than Muhammadans, and they have no prejudices 
in respect of the marriage of widows. As a rule, 

both males and females are fairly mature before they enter the bonds of 
matrimony, and ‘a smaller proportion of girls are married between 15 and 20 
than is the case with Hindus between 10 and 15. The usual age for marriage 
iu the case of a .girl would appear to be between 17 and 18, and fora male 
between 23 and 26. The late age of marriage is due, to a great extent, to the 
pre-nuptial communism, which is so marked a feature of most of tire Animistic 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. The bride-price is, as a rule, moderate, but amongst 

the Hos, it is excessive, and the result is that this 
is the tribe where the age at marriage is highest. 
Colonel Dalton says that, “ owing to the high price 
placed on daughters by their fathers, the large 
number of adult unmarried girls is a very peculiar 
feature in the social state of the community.'’! 
This statement is fully borne out by the statistics 
collected at the census. The Hos marry much later than their neighbours — the 
Mundas, Oraons, and Santals. 

The proportion of widowers at each age-period amongst the Animistic 
tribes bears a strong resemblance to that amongst Muhammadans, but the 
widows are less than two-thirds as numerous. The difference is most marked 
after the age of 30. It is due partly to the fact that the Animist has no 
scruples at all concerning the marriage of widows, and part] y to the fact that 
there is less difference between the ages of husband and wife at marriage. At 
the age of 10 — 15 there are more than six times as many married Muhammadan 
females as there are males, while with the Animists the married females at 
this age are only thrice as numerous as the males. Polygamy appears to 
prevail to about the same extent as in the case 
According to the census statistics, there are 1,032 


Aximists. 


Twee. 

Number of 
spinsters aged 
12—20. 

Ho 

783 

IVIunda 

585 

Oraon 

392 

Santdl 

510 


of tbs Muhammadans, 
wives to every 1,000 


husbands, but the real excess of wives is not so great as these figures would 
indicate. Many of the temporary emigrants from Chora Nagpur (who were 


* As explained in ike discussion regardin'.; the deerea-ins^ number of widows amongst Hindus, this 
result is also attribut . bie partly to the gradual disappearance of the practice! of infant-m ufia^e. Ip. Re 
Province as a whole the present census shows that of every 1,000 Muhammadan girls under ten years of 
me, only 61 aro married, compared with <8 in 1881. 

t The bride-price varies from 10 to 3U head of cattle ; while with the Wandas it is only about 3 li.-ad, 
and with the Oraons about Iis. 5, A Croud pays from Its. 2 to Rs. 10, and presents his xuyJv.x-in-iaw w:iii 
a ntw sari er dress cloth. 
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PoLYAXDRY. 


mostly males) were entered as Hindus, while the wives who stayed at home were 
returned as Animists. 

448. Very little is to be gained by considering the marriage statistics 

of Christians. They are disturbed partly by the 
number of foreigners, and partly by that of new 

converts who were already married or widowed before they became Christians. 
The proportion which the converts made during the last few years bear to the 
total Christian population is very high, but, in spite of this, it is clear that infant- 
marriage amongst the Christian community is very rare, while the proportion 
of widows is almost as low as it is in the case of the Animists. The unmarried 
are relatively more numerous than in any other class of the community. 

449. The Buddhists are not sufficiently numerous to deserve detailed 

examination. The two main Buddhist communities 
bcddhists. 0 f _g eU g a j are ]\i a gh s and Chakmas. The 

marriage customs of the former are very similar to those of the Hindus of 
Chittagong, while the latter follow the same practices as the other tribes in 
the Hill Tracts. Very few of their females are married before the age of 
puberty, and the proportion of widows is exceptionally small. On the Northern 
frontier there are Buddhists in Darjeeling, Sikkim, and Jalpaiguri, including 
Lepchas, Murmis, and Bhotias of various denominations, who may be distin- 
guished as Bhotias of Sikkim, of Bhotan, and of Tibet. There is also a small 
sprinkling of Buddhist Newars. The total number of persons belonging to 
these tribes who were enumerated in Bengal is very small, and the figures 
have been vitiated by migration and by the failure to distinguish uniformly 
between the different kinds of Bhotias. 

450. The chapter would not be complete without a reference to the 

practice of polyandry in vogue amongst the 
Bhotias.* The Lepchas are not polyandrous : nor 

is there at the present day any such custom amongst the tribes of Nepal, 
although it appears to have existed amongst some of them not very many years 
ago. The polyandry of the Bhotias is of the fraternal order and not 
matriarchal, as in the case of the Nairs and Todas.f The children belong to 
the same exogamous clan as the male parent, and the property descends 
through the male, and not through the female, as in the case of matriarchal 
polyandry, i.e., where a woman marries several men who are not related to 
each other. When a woman marries a man she is regarded as the wife of the 
de jure husband and also of his younger brothers or (in rare cases) cousins, 
but it does not necessarily follow that she cohabits with all of them. In 
this matter the choice rests with the lady, and in any case she is visited by 
the younger brothers only when the man whq. actually married her is away 
from the house. He stands on quite a different footing from the others, and 
the children call him father and his brothers uncle. If one of the younger 
brothers marries, he ceases to have any claim on his elder brother’s wife, but 
leaves the family abode and sets up a new house of his own, being given at 
the time of departure his share of the family property. Brothers who are 
younger than he is can, with his permission, join him and share his wife, or 
they can remain in the old home. 

The origin of polyandry amongst the Bhotias is attributed by Mr. Earle 
to the poverty of the country and the desire to prevent the division of property. 
There is no very marked dearth of females, and the superfluous women usually 
become nuns or prostitutes. Polygamy prevails as well as polyandry, but 
only amongst the rich. In their case each wife is kept apart in a house of 
her own. Large families are desired by men and women alike, as the greater 
the number of children, the more can be dedicated to a religious life. 

Three separate ceremonies, at intervals of a year, are necessary to complete 
a Bhotia marriage. At the intermediate ceremony there is a pretence of 
capture. The bride-price varies from Rs. 80 to Rs. 500. It is paid at the first 
of the three ceremonies, but at the final one the bride’s parents give her, as her 
dower, at least double the amount they have received. 

* This paragraph is based on information received from Mr. Earle, to whom I am indebted for an 
interesting note on this subject, which will be found in Appendix Y . 

t Ther 3 are instances in the Darjeeling district of a number of men other than near relatives taking 
a common wife, but this seems to be a new development and is apparently not known in Sikkim or Tibet. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 . — Distribution by Civil Condition and age 
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Nat teal Divisions and 
Ditimcie. 


Civil Condition of i,Ouo Fexales. 


n 12 i3 i 


AO — an 4 over. 


BENGAL ... 


WEST BENGAL 

Burdwan ... 
Birbhum ... 
Bank urn ... 
Midnapoie 
Hooghly ... 
Howran , M 


318 : 483 j 199 » 264 27 \ 1 \ 41 


. | 263 471 266 


233 23 1 22 

216 30 1 21 

240 30 1 20 

250 SO 1 27 

241 23 1 23 

200 10 1 18 

248 17 1 20 


12 i 329 60 


4 ! 313 

5 i 323 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

24»Parganas 
Calcutta ... 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jessore 


NORTH BENGAL 

Rajshahi ... 

Dmaipur ... 

Jalp.uguri 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur ... 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Malda 

Kuch Bihar 

Sikkim 


3 41 i 460 


EAST BENGAL 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Faridpur 

Baekergunge 

Tippera 

Noakhali ... 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


8 334 


30 122 


NORTH BIHAR 
Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaifarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea 


S3 I 124 
57 | 130 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad . . 
Monghyr ... 


Cuttack 

B&lasore 

Puri 


32 1 18 

45 : 1 11 

32 | 1 17 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

Hazaribagh 
Ranchi 
Palawan ... 

Manbhum 
Singhbhum 
Sonthal Paiganas ... 

Anyul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States 

Orissa. Tributary States 


22 i 1 
26 1 
6 , , 
25 [ 1 

0 : .. 
11 : 1 
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CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Distribution by Civil Condition op 1,000 of 

EACH MAIN AGE PERIOD FOR RELIGIONS. 



UNMARRIED. 

MARRIED. 


WIDOWED. 


Age. 



M 







1901. 

1891. 

1381. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1851. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ALL RELIGIONS. 










Male ... 

477 

478 

467 

483 

480 

493 

41 

42 

40 

0- 5 

900 

993) 

960 

10 

6} 

39 


1> 


5—10 

941 

945 ) 

57 

53} 

2 

2 ] 


10—15 

837 

826 

809 

158 

163 

1S5 

5 

6 

6 

15—20 

608 

594 

572 

380 

394 

414 

12 

12 

14 

20-30 

m 

209 

209 

763 

764 

762 

28 

27 

29 

30 — 40 

49 

50 

50 

902 

900 

903 

49 

50 

47 

40 — 60 ... ... | 

26 

21 

21 

868 

872 

882 

106 

107 

97 

60 and over ... j 

21 

14 

19 

739 

741 

750 

240 

245 

231 

Female ... ... 

318 

315 

297 

483 

481 

490 

199 

404 

213 

| 

0- 5 ... ... 1 

977 

983', 

884 

22 

16 ■) 

111 

1 

1) 


5-10 i 

836 

827 j 

356 

163} 

8 

6} 

s 

I 10-15 [1 402 

372 

313 

572 

604 

657 

26 

24 

so 

15-20 

77 

64 

50 

868 

882 

885 

55 

54 

65 

20-30 

19 

13 

12 

870 

873 

864 

111 

114 

124 

30—40 

10 

6 

6 

726 

729 

724 

264 

265 

270 

40— 60 

7 

4 

4 

415 

416 

4*28 

578 

580 

668 

60 and over... 

6 

3 

6 

131 

117 

136 

863 

880 

808 

HINDUS. 




j 






Male ... 

451 

454 

445 

SOI 

496 

508 

49 

so 

47 

0—5 

5—10 

j 9 S3 

912 

990) 
922 J 

945 

15 

85 

75} 

54 

3 

11 

3} 

1 

10-15 

789 

777 

7o8 

204 

215 

234 

7 

8 

8 

15—20 ... 

t 567 

556 

537 

418 

429 

447 

15 


16 

20—30 

212 

213 

211 

757 

756 

756 

SI 

31 

33 

30—40 

69 

62 

60 

885 

881 

886 

56 

57 

54 

40-60 

| 33 

28 

26 

8-14 

846 

861 

123 

126 

113 

DO and oyer ... 

25 

18 

22 

701 

701 

714, 

274 

281 

264 

Female a. 

200 

291 

278 

452 

487 

495 

218 

222 

227 

0- 5 

5—10 

968 

1 793 

978 ) 
791 S 

861 

30 

197 

80 

201/ 

133 

2 

10 

1} 

6 

10-15 

37° 

350 

800 

600 

621 

666 

30 

29 

34 

15—20 

' XI 

69 

60 

859 

876 

871 

66 


79 

20-30 

i 17 

10 

12 

855 

858 

847 

128 

132 

141 

30 — 40 

> 10 

5 

6 

711 

715 

711 

279 

280 

283 

40—60 

7 

4 

3 

416 

418 

431 

577 

578 

566 

UOandoTer... 

5 

3 

5 

132 

117 

138 

883 

880 

857 

1IU SALMANS. 










Male 

616 

613 

504 

457 

460 

469 

27 

27 

27 

0- 5 

906 

997 7 

988 

4 

3) 

12 




5—10 

980 

982 j 

19 

18} 

! 

} 

... 

10-15 

912 

904 

899 

86 

93 

99 




15-20 

675 

657 

642 

317 

335 

349 


8 


20—30 

1 196 

193 

203 

781 

786 

775 

23 


30—40 

26 

26 

81 

938 

938 

935 

36 

36 


40 — 60 

; 11 

8 

9 

919 

924 

927 

70 

68 


60 and over... 

10 

4 

11 

814 

820 

821 

176 

176 

168 

Female 

351 

341 

322 

478 

479 

485 

171 

ISO 

193 

0- 6 

5-10 

987 

1 887 

9887 

872} 

918 

12 

108 

11 } 
124} 

79 

1 

D 

3 

10—15 

15—20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—60 

CO and over.., 

l 402 

1 41 

, 13 

l 

4 

346 

33 

8 

5 

4 

3 

292 

29 

9 

6 

678 

917 

903 

749 

391 

112 

636 

930 

903 

748 

385 

101 

686 

929 

896 

741 

404 

121 

20 

39 

84 

242 

603 

684 

18 

37 

84 

247 

611 

696 

22 

42 

95 

254 

593 

873 

ANIMISTS. 

l 









Male ... ... 

1 573 

583 

550 

400 

393 

431 

26 

23 

19 

0— 6 

1 997 

997 > 

98S 

3 






5-10 

; 983 

993 } 

11 

7} 

12 




10—15 

15—20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—60 

60 and over... ... 

1 985 

7u2 
258 

{ 57 

21 

i 17 

931 

683 

256 

55 

18 

11 

904 

638 

206 

36 

12 

18 

64 

291 

719 

(904 

902 

800 

67 

306 

721 

907 

911 

817 

95 

354 

775 

939 

935 

831 

1 

7 

23 

39 

77 

183 

J 

2 

8 

23 

38 

71 

172 

1 

8 

19 

25 

53 

151 

Female 

, 485 

496 

459 

400 

396 

434 

ns 

108 

107 

0— 5 

B— 10 

993 

1 977 

979} 

977 

6 

20 } 

191 

594 

845 

827 

22 

1 

... . 1 


10 — 15 

15—20 

20—30 

30-40 

40-60 

i 793 

376 
97 

! 85 

24 

802 

380 

97 

33 

731 

265 

42 

14 

194 

593 

S3S 

813 

576 

235 

261 

707 

903 

861 

fi 

8 

31 

65 

152 

1} 

7 

26 

68 

140 

8 

28 

55 

125 

60 and over... 

i 17 

15 

15 

259 

626 

258 

4ti0 

748 

36'l 

729 

366 

727 

CHRISTIANS, 

f 









Male ... ... 

1 504 

599 

597 

374 

375 

377 

32 

26 

26 

0"" 5 ... 

6-10 

10-13 

13 — 20 

20-30 

30—40 

40-60 

1 997 

994 
970 

1 812 

431 
140 

59 

994) 

988 f 

965 

780 

439 

148 

994 

957 

822 

521 

188 

3 

6 

29 

184 

549 

813 

$ 

34 

214 

553 

817 

6 

42 

174 

473 

759 

1 

4 

20 

47 

l) 

1 

6 

17 

35 

1 

4 

6 

43 

60 and over ... 

39 

37 

69 

715 

847 

779 

837 

747 

99 

216 

79 

184 

80 

184 

Female 

1 493 

493 

467 

387 

389 

401 

121 

119 

139 

0-6 

5—10 

id-15 ... 

15-20 

80-30 

so-w 

40 — 60 

60aadorer„. 

} 996 

992 
872 
430 
121 
54 
32 
29 

DOS') 

998} 

853 

*6*0 

121 

48 

34 

23 

939 

847 

383 

114 

44 

32 

38 

— 

4 

7 

123 

551 

808 

779 

557 

207 

8 

141 

598 

819 

800 

548 

207 

10 

148 

*97 

868 

737 

633 

188 

1 

fi 

19 

71 

167 

411 

764 

3 } 

4 

23 

€0 

153 

418 

770 

1 

4 

to 

28 

436 

777 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 

PERSONS OF EACH MAIN AGE PERIOD. 

(1) PROVINCE. 


»/ir pun TATI 


1U1E. 


| 

Female. 


ACr-E xMSKIUXJ# 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

| 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0— 5 

990 

10 


977 

22 

1 

5 — 10 ... ... ... ! 

941 

57 

“ 2 

836 

156 

8 

10—15 ... 

837 

153 

5 

402 

572 

26 

15-20 ... 

603 

880 

32 

77 

868 

55 

20—30 ... 

209 

763 

28 

19 

870 

111 

30—40 . . ... ... ; 

49 

902 

49 

10 

726 

264 

40-60 ... 

26 

863 

106 

7 

415 

578 

60 and over 

21 

739 

240 

6 

131 

863 

(2) WEST BENGAL. 


1 

993 

2 

10 ... 

990 

10 

L5 ... 

>0 

927 

72 

60 s 

336 

w ... 

i« 

825 



(3) CENTRAL BENGAL. 


0 — 5 ... 
5-10 ... 

10—15 ... 

15—20 ... 

20—40 ... 

40 — 60 ... 

60 and over 


0 — 5 ... 
5-10 ... 

10—15 ... 

15—20 ... 

20—40 ... 

40 — 60 . . . 
60 and over 


0— 5 ... 

5—10 ... 

10-15 ... 

15—20 ... 

20-40 
40—60 
60 and over 


3 

••• 

33 

1 

75 

2 

318 

9 

827 

31 

869 

306 

741 

238 



(4) NORTH BENGAL. 



(5) EAST BENGAL. 



(6) NORTH BIHAR. 



15—20 ... 

20—40 
40 — 60 
60 and over 


0- 5 ... 

5—10 ... 

10 — “15 ••• 
15—20 ... 

20—40 
40-00 
60 and over 


(7) SOUTH BIHAR. 


(8) ORISSA. 


0 — 5 ... 

6 — 10 ... 
10—15 ... 

15-20 ... 

20-40 ... 

40—60 ... 

60 and over 


10 

1 

166 

7 

737 

35 

894 

79 

74S 

242 

316 

680 

99 

S 98 



988 

: 11 

1 

1 

879 

115 

6 

2 ! 

336 

63S 

2ti 

9 

50 

897 

53 

89 

13 

793 

194 

101 

6 

31S 

676 

231 

1 

S9 

907 


... 

990 

9 

1 

1 

921 

71 

1 5 

1 

is6 

524 

20 

6 

42 

907 

51 

28 

11 

816 

173 

81 

5 

367 

628 

206 

4 

84 

912 


1 ; 

929 

67 

4 

7 j 

666 

318 

16 

16 

351 

611 

35 

30 

79 

871 

50 

62 

13 

840 

147 

114 

9 

509 

482 

253 

i 

5 

189 

806 




I/O) 




959 

40 ; 

1 

1 , 

6o"» 

325 

30 

2 

140 

SIS 

36 

24 1 

31 

S43 

116 

99 ! 

4 

435 

561 

272 

3 

91 | 

903 
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CH/PTER VII — MARRIAGE, 



NlTMBER TER 1,000 AGFD 0—10 WHO ARE |. NUMBER PER 1,000 AGED 15—40 WHO ARE 
MARRIED. . WIDOWED. 


District A>'d Natural 
Division. 


WEST BENGAL 

Burdwan 

Birbhmn 

Bar kura 

Midnapora 

H'-oghly 

Howrah 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

24 Par Janas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Muisliidabad 

Jessore 


NORTH BENGAL 

Rajshahi 

Dinaipur 

Jalpaigiui 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Mai da 

Kuch Bihar 

Sikkim 


EAST BENGAL ... 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Fandpur 

Backergunge 

Tippera 

Noaknali 

Chittagong 

Chittagong HiU Tracts 
! Hill Tippera 


NORTH BIHAR 
Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea 


1' 

Male. 

1. 

i 


Female. 

1 

1.1 ! 
!! 1M1 - ! 

1591. i 

1SS1. 

1901. | 

1891. 

1381. 

1 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

32 


.74 i 

115 

in 

133 

6 

1 

4 \ 

5 : 

103 

121 

137 

9 

5 

5 

126 

133 

157 

11 

9 , 

s ; 

125 

13 i 

137 

6 

4 1 

5 

118 

127 

123 

i 6 

4 

4 

02 

112 

118 

5 

o 

3 . 

02 

136 

ISO 

4 

3 

4 

74 

95 

143 

H 

j 7 

6 

6 

87 

102 

122 

! 8 

8 1 

7 

97 

113 

163 

I 18 

14 ; 

ID 

42 

40 

59 

4 

2 1 

5 

81 

94 

100 

l 1 6 

5 ! 

4 

93 

100 

90 

r 7 

4 i 

5 

87 

102 

137 

9 

• 

6 

54 

61 

66 

! 7 

7 i 

5 i 

63 

75 

71 

!• 12 1 

8 ! 

1 7 ! 

40 

48 

54 

9 

5 

6 ! 

3S 

30 

32 

i 5 

2 

22 !j 

9 

8 

30 

i. 8 

S 

1 5 i 

71 

80 

80 

1 H 

6 

6 I 

59 

68 

95 


4 

4 i ; 

54 

62 

68 

! io 

9 

8 

60 

61 

65 

I 1 * 

4 

5 I 

81 

90 

85 

1 7 


1 1 

17 



j 


1 | 

i 



; « 

3 

« ! 

52 

64 

78 

7 

8 

8 ! 

95 

107 

136 

ii 6 

4 

8 

44 

55 

67 

1 5 

5 

4 : 

37 

60 

73 

! 9 : 

5 

6 ; 

73 

83 

96 

7 

7 

8 1 

65 

72 

79 

l 6 : 

3 

3 

40 

33 

52 

l 5 

3 

4 

37 

51 

73 

1: a 

2 

2 

92 

33 

44 

3 



3 



: i 

r 



8 



j: 143 

115 

134 

222 

191 

226 

; io 

29 

32 

38 

54 

62 

! & 

42 

51 

97 

85 

100 

144 

125 

164 

217 

199 

252 

, ’ 302 

245 

•256 

418 

347 

375 

. 1 188 

138 

165 

301 

262 

318 


166 1 72 


40 ! 229 ! 263 


38 | 233 1 280 

35 ji 233 2-55 

37 !| 270 327 


220 236 


44 i 272 


33 I 226 


55 i 184 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 


12 7 136 


47 l 127 

43 I 114 

33 j 345 

33 | 114 


Cuttack 

Bala-sore 

Puii 


21 j 118 

25 i 141 

26 i 104 


QUOTA NAGPUR 
PLATEAU, 

Hazanbagh ... , 

Ram hi ... .. 

Palamau 

Manbhmn ... ; 

Smehbum . . , : 

Sent luil Fargunas 
Angul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States. 

Orissa Tributary States ... 
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District and Natural 
Division. 


NUMBER PER 1,<>00 AGED 0— 10 WHO ACE 
MARRIED. 


Number per 1,000 aged 15—40 who are 
widowed. 


1591. I 1381. ( 1901. ! 1591. | 1531. 

i i ! I 


BENGAL 


WEST BENGAL 

Bard wan 
Birhhum 
Bankura .. 
Midmpore 
Hooglily... 
Howrd.fi ... 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

Sl-Pai'ganas 

Calcutta... 

Nadia! ... ... 

Murshidabad ... 
Jess ere ... 


NORTH BENGAL 

Bajshahi 

Diuajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeelirg 

Rangpur... 

Bogra ... 
Pabna ... 
Malda ... 
Kutch Bihar 
Sikkim ... 


o 

3 

4 

3 

12 

11 

12 

1 61 

8 

6 

6 

j 79 

8 

7 

5 

1 115 

12 

8 

15 

i si 

7 

6 

4 

98 

8 

7 

4 

79 

7 

4 

3 

1 51 

7 

4 

4 

40 

9 

6 

5 

87 

11 

10 

6 

V'O 

22 

16 

13 

39 

“3 

2 

4 

76 

8 

6 

3 

83 

12 

6 

7 

94 

* 

7 

7 

72 

7 

6 

6 

94 

11 

10 

9 

67 

12 

4 

6 1 

47 

25 

10 

8 

32 

7 

9 

7 

89 

12 

8 

11 

57 

6 

4 

4 

42 

9 

8 

5 ! 

68 


4 I 42 I 42 j 

5 !l 68 ! 48 | 

5 il 107 I 115 I 


1391. 

1881. 

J 1901. 

I 1 

1891. 

1581. 

9 

10 

j: 11 

12 

13 

23 

24 

i 122 

1 

126 

138 

23 

i 

i 150 

171 

214 

26 

27 j 

177 | 

200 

246 

19 

1 30 i 

1 126 

161 

1S9 

22 

21 

! 146 

175 

211 

22 

24 

! 129 

142 

176 

26 

29 

j 166 

1S2 

234 

21 

23 

1 142 l 

144 

189 

17 

22 

: 157 \ 

178 

176 

22 

24 

131 

143 

149 

20 

27 

121 I 

131 

145 

11 

21 

169 

183 

17S 

13 

20 

, 172 1 

192 

222 

19 

! 20 

161 

183 

167 

25 

25 

i 128 

133 

142 

18 

24 

\ 135 

145 

153 

40 

34 

i 122 

12S 

131 

37 

36 

| 112 


107 

38 

36 

! 1M 

95 

95 

31 

27 

: 125 

142 

150 

23 

23 

! 104 

104 

126 

13 

12 

117 

10 s 

115 


EAST BENGAL ... 

Khulna ... 

Dacca ... 
Mymensingh 
Faridpur 
Backergunj 
Tippera ... 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


45 \ CO 


IS | 1G 
29 . 26 


NORTH BIHAR ... 

Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Puinea ... 


146 I 174 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna ... 
Gaya 
Shahabad 
Monghyr 


125 ! 124 


Cuttack ... 

Balasore 

Puri 


CHOTA 

PLATEAU 


NAGPUR 


Hazaribagh . . ... 

Ranchi ... ... j 

Palamau... ... ... j 

Manbhum 

Smghbhum ... ... 

Sonthal Parganas ... | 

Angul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary ; 

States ... ... I 

Orissa Tributary States ... 


9 9 ' 14 

16 24 I' 19 

2 10 14 
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CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — Distribution by Civil Condition 


AHIR AND GOALA (Hindu) 3S2 56 0 


Bengal Proper 
Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 


AJLAP ( ATRAF) * (Musalman ) 
Bengal Proper 

BABHAN (Hindu) 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts ... 
Hazaribagh 


BAGDI (Hindu) 

West Beneal 
Central Bengal 

BAISHNAB (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 
Orissa and Manbhum 


BARHl (Hindu) 


458 478 

354 688 I 

460 488 


BABHI (Musalman) 
Champaran ... 

BAURI (Hindu) 

West Bengal 
Manbhum 
Sonthal Parganaa 
Orissa 

BHUIYA (Hindu) ... 

Midnapore 

Gava and Bhagalpur 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 

BHUIYA (Animist) 
Chota Nagpur Plateau 

BHU3IIJ (Hindu) 

West Bengal 
Chota Nagpur Plateau 

BHUMIJ (Animist) 
Chota Nagpur Plateau 

BRAHMAN (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 
Bihar 

Orissa ... 

Chota Nagpur 

CHAMAR (Hindu) ... 


001 360 

485 459 


... >! 610 

... [! 472 

... II 4S7 

... it 439 


Beneal Proper ... ... | 477 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga I 2 77 
Othei* Bihar Districts ... i 401 
Cuttack . . |j 638 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... ' 467 


CHASA (Hindu) 
Orissa 


DHANUK (Hindu) ... ... I 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga ! 
Other Bihar Districts ... I 


DHOBA (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 
Bihar ... 
Orissa __ ... 
Chota Nagpur 


Distribution of l.ooo Males 


rs ! •? 

? SjS 


492 479 

482 455 

498 447 

478 457 

441 491 

479 476 

478 477 

484 470 

483 455 

475 461 I 
542 413 | 

392 555 


Muzaffarpur an i Darbhanga I 291 639 ! 

Other Bihar Districts ... !| 389 658 

Hazaribagh, Cuttack and Puri ji 464 49Q 


j 442 499 

497 473 

I 481 491 

493 479 

I 474 496 

| 628 439 

! 493 469 

\ 

615 451 

434 527 

6 1 0 452 


637 4 1 0 | 

564 405 

643 430 

672 396 


64 I 993 2 

58 978 I 21 

52 | 991 I 9 


£ i P ! a 


1 780 | 214 

... I 979 I 20 
1 i 736 257 

| 853 146 


29 999 | 1 ... j 975 25 ... 743 j 252 

63 989 to 1 943 S3 2 624 363 

65 939 10 1 959 39 

6 5 990 9 1 1 939 59 

68 955 43 2 | 874 122 


63 999 


28 999 

28 993 

30 994 

33 1,000 


38 994 


997 

3 

997 

3 

999 

1 

994 

G 

1,0'iG 


994 , 

6 

970 

29 

999 

1 1 

917 

82 

173 

21 

l,0i)0 


991 , 

S 

| 

1,000 j 


931 

58 

925 ' 

73 

979 j 

21 

i 

991 

D 

998 i 

0 

070 ' 


1,0 JO ' 


990 ; 

1 

9 


930 19 

977 22 


965 | 34 1 7 68 224 

902 93 5 i 4S2 490 

982 19 


j 

T3 

c, 

£ 

c 

rs 

s 1 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

16 

17 

18 19 

58 

19 

807 174 

47 

32 

762 206 

60 

17 

818 165 

63 

20 

795 185 

26 

10 

885 105 

56 

SO 

728 192 

40 

71 

744 185 

62 

84 

722 194 

69 

49 

736 215 

33 

17 

819 164 

32 

17 

820 163 

34 

17 

818 165 

49 

73 

737 190 

52 

51 

751 198 

34 

220 

640 140 

49 

30 

818 152 


906 94 


999 1 

999 2 

994 6 


1,000 ... 

992 8 

994 6 


6 3 986 [ 14 

; I 

31 999 1 


27 1 1,000 i ... 
32 1 999 I 1 


819 , ITS 
SS3 i 116 


894 102 

984 16 

983 17 

971 29 

961 37 
994 6 


983 17 ... 765 

924 73 3 510 

953 46 1 660 


853 93 


10 

825 

165 

1 

87 S 

112 


| 969 29 

! 98 7 13 


9*7 13 

937 13 1 


9S6 14 ... j 890 


[ 967 I 33 


999 10 
910 59 


1 ! 7 SO 235 


1 j 479 ! 505 

1 < 79 i | 2<»1 

.. ■ 983 ) 1*2 

1 , 854 j 1 i i 


... j 081 16 

j j 

1 635 353 

2 ; 43*2 ! 550 

>.. |j <oo , 23 j 

i| 

011 86 

... : : 037 1*2 

1 , 7 <2 200 

... •' P87 13 

1 '( 872 125 



63 

751 196 

15 

864 121 


803 
822 
870 
14 ( 832 
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and Age of 1,000 of each Sex in some of the Main Castes, 


r 



Distribciioh op 1,000 Females os 

EACH 

age sr Ciyil Condition. 



" 

|l 

1 Casts. 

I 

Total. 


0-5 


!i 

5 -12 


12 — 20 

20-40 

i 

j 40 and over. 

Unmarried. 

'C 

o 

h 

33 

a 

ns 

% 

o 

■o 

Unmarried. 

nS 

! '£ 

! 2 
i a 

! « 

c 

£ 

c 

£ 

!! . 

■! 

.! .2 

;! | 

s! 

ns 

a 

'd 

* 

o 

3 

£ 

i 

j ^ 

i € 

33 

‘ c 

•d 

0 

1 

a 

s 

1 
* 
c 

2 
£ 

ns 

c. 

£ 

S3 

I 

ns 

.Si 

a 

W id owed. 

Unmarried. 

*d 

Cj 

h 

CS 

a 

5 

£ 

o 

I 20 

21 

22 

S3 

24 

25 

j 26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


259 

359 

182 

947 

50 

3 

595 

389 

16 

ids 

811 

47 

12 

844 

144 

5 

424 

571 

* AHIR AND 60 ALA (Biudu). 

239 

464 

297 

98S 

11 

1 

623 

362 

15 

62 

S43 

95 

6 

680 

314 

2 

225 

77.3 


25 1 

586 

164 

938 

59 

3 

569 

414 

17 

128 

835 

37 

10 

876 

114 

5 

462 

533 

Bihar. 

329 

600 

171 

961 

34 

2 

720 

267 

13 

251 

701 

48 

29 

806 

165 

10 

415 

575 

j Chota Nagpur. 






... 

... 



... 


... 

... 






AJLAF (ATRAF)-(Musalman). 

295 

621 

184 

9S8 

11 

1 

i 719 

1 

273 

8 

29 

939 

32 

6 

823 

171 

1 

275 

724 

Bengal Proper. 

273 

471 

254 

978 

19 

3 

! 838 

153 

9 

205 

740 

55 

8 

782 

210 

5 

359 

636 

' BABHAN (Hindu). 

288 

447 

265 

973 

18 

4 

862 

130 

S 

225 

709 

66 

8 

772 

220 

6 

S25 

669 

| Muzaffflrpur and Darbhanra 

270 

479 

251 

986 

18 

2 

840 

151 

9 

204 

747 

49 

8 

787 

205 

5 

372 

623 

Other Bihar DEtiicts S 

238 

630 

2^2 

945 

63 

2 

637 

445 

18 

65 

852 

83 

7 

766 

227 

3 

321 

676 

j Hazaribagh. 

261 

463 

276 

994 

5 

7 

706 

284 

10 

42 

871 

87 

4 

712 

284 

* 

234 

7 64 

BAGDI (Hindu). 

262 

463 

285 

905 

5 


692 

298 

10 

43 

868 

89 

4 

708 

2S8 

! 2 

223 

775 


290 

460 

260 

992 

8 


749 

241 

10 

40 

880 

80 

6 

724 

270 

! 3 

273 

724 

Central Bengal- 

223 

423 

354 

993 

6 

1 

720 

267 

13 

82 

823 

93 

8 

632 

360 

3 

214 

783 

BAISHNAB (Hindu). 

213 

418 

369 

992 

7 

i 

703 

283 

14 

64 

834 

102 

8 

613 

379 

1 

205 

794 

Bengal Proper. 

302 

464 

244 

99A 

5 

1 

831 

164 

5 

223 

735 

42 

11 

8 02 

187 

7 

295 

698 

Oi issa and Manhhum. 

273 

362 

165 

949 

49 

2 

614 

372 

14 

157 

802 

41 

a 

877 

112 

6 

454 

540 

BAKU I (Hindu). 

197 

6 39 

164 

867 

1-29 

4 

; 266 

697 

37 

82 

854 

63 

9 

878 

113 

j 6 

480 

515 

3Iuzaffarpur and Darbhunga. 

276 

657 

167 

966 

32 

2 

672 

320 

8 

138 

S*26 

36 

11 

879 

110 

7 

456 

537 

Other Bihar Districts. 

324 

614 

162 

9Sl 

15 

1 

785 

209 

6 

231 

733 

33 

11 

872 

117 

6 

429 

565 

Hazaribagh Cuttack and Puri. 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 




... 


BARHI (Muealman). 

355 

463 

182 

1 

963 

37 

... 

856 

126 

18 

365 

342 

93 

36 

779 

185 

12 

483 

506 

Cbamparan. 

339 

477 

i 

164 

997 

3 

... 

891 

106 

3 

234 

72 8 

38 

9 

849 

142 

2 

415 

583 

BAUKI (Hindu). 

338 

493 

169 

997 

3 


861 

135 

4 

118 

831 

51 

5 

843 

152 

2 

408 

590 

West Bengal. 

382 

468 

170 

995 

5 


857 

139 

4 

2o6 

755 

39 

9 

809 

182 

« 

398 

600 

klanbhum. 

341 

614 

145 

9S7 

13 


818 

ISo 

2 

99 

851 

50 

16 

858 

126 

5 

450 

545 

Sonthal Parganas. 

a 09 

449 

155 

999 

1 

... 

982 

17 

1 

451 

534 

15 

15 

880 

105 

3 

428 

569 

Orissa. 

SSI 

473 

143 

992 

8 

... 

879 

114 

7 

302 

670 

28 

23 

840 

IS 7 

« 

458 

536 

BHUIYA (Hindu). 

337 

452 

21 1 

993 

7 


836 

164 

10 

175 

776 

49 

13 

758 

229 

2 

354 

644 

Midnapore. 

364 

626 

121 

9S4 

15 

1 

813 

182 

5 

176 

811 

13 

13 

870 

115 

7 

501 

492 

Gaya ami Bhagalpur. 

393 

460 

147 

902 

6 

2 

£98 

95 

7 

342 

627 

31 

26 

833 

141 

6 

450 

544 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. 







... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



... 



BHUIYA (Animiat). 

449 

394 

167 

994 

3 

3 

943 

65 

2 

468 

465 

67 

42 

505 

153 

14 

440 

546 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

411 

419 

170 

994 

5 

1 

939 

59 

o 

407 

666 

27 

36 

811 

153 

6 

364 

GSO 

BHUMIJ (Hindu). 

408 

406 

189 

991 

8 

1 

924 

73 

3 

328 

636 

36 

10 

783 

207 

! 

4 

331 

665 

West Bengal. 

412 

423 

166 

995 

4 

1 

943 

65 

2 

426 

649 

25 

42 

Sis 

140 

7 , 

372 

621 

Chota Nagpur Plateau, 





... 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



BHUMIJ (Animist). 

600 

377 

123 

981 

4 

15 

960 

31 

9 

686 

2S6 

2S 

91 

798 

111 

94 , 

4S6 

420 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

270 

438 

272 

990 

9 

1 

790 

201 

9 

102 

832 

66 

6 

743 

251 

i 

3 

292 

7 05 

BRAHMAN (Hindu). 

273 

441 

286 

993 

6 

1 

8i<0 

191 

9 

67 

862 

71 

6 

718 

276 

! 

235 

763 

Bengal Proper* 

280 

456 

264 

9S3 

10 

1 

811 

ISO 

u 

199 

746 

65 

8 

757 

235 


336 

659 

Bihar. 

248 

481 

271 1 

999 

1 


769 

224 

t , 

43 

£>8 

64 

4 

756 

2I'J 

»> 

298 

iGU 

Otissa. 

269 

604 

237 1 

979 

20 

1 

634 

353 

13 

74 

836 

90 

5 

746 

30 ! 

4 

356 

640 : 

1 

Chota Nagpur, 

284, 

558 

158 ' 

914 

64 

o 

647 

339 

14 

183 

7 82 

35 

15 

SOI 

124 

7 

■161 

1 

529 

CHAMAE (Hindu). 

316 

470 

214 1 

991 

8 

1 

785 

208 

7 

n 

877 

52 

10 

761 

ooq 

4 

297 

699 

Bengal Proper. 

191 

646 

164 I 

8G7 

128 

5 

3c 9 

609 

32 

7S 

881 

41 

7 

869 

124 

o 

496 

502 

MuzaSarpur and Dar bhangs. 

297 

648 

156 

955 

43 

2 

704 

285 

11 

212 

758 

32 

18 

865 

117 j 

9 

466 

525 

Other Bihar Districts. 

346 

467 

197 

99S 

2 


924 

74 

2 

321 

651 

28 

13 

828 

159 

2 

363 

635 

Cuttack. 

343 

621 

136 

967 

31 

2 

717 

273 

10 

221 

715 

34 

16 

866 

118 

7 

471 

523 

Ctota Nagpur Plateau. 





... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

i 

... 


... 

... 



CHASA (Hindu). 

367 

461 

172 

1,000 


... 

933 

G6 

1 

342 

642 

. : 
16 | 

11 

885 

104 

5 

3SX 

614 

Orissa. 

20J 

6 09 

1*4 1 

913 

84 

3 

393 

576 

29 

79 

879 

42 

6 

855 

139 

5 

439 

556 

DHANFK (Hindu). 

160 

662 

.78 

863 

133 

4 

204 

751 

45 

41 

909 

so ; 

4 

S69 

127 ■ 

3 

475 

522 

Muzaffarpnr and Darbhangm 

230 

682 

188 

939 

58 

3 

504 

476 

20 

98 

864 

38 

8 

847 

145 | 

6 

420 

574 

Other Binar Districts. 

308 

494 

198 

982 

17 

7 

; 769 

223 

8 

181 

767 


12 

813 

175 j 

5 

372 

623 

DHOBA (Hindu). 

300 

464 

246 ! 

9P4 

5 

1 

\ 795 

198 

7 

113 

818 

69 ' 

8 

727 

265 ' 

3 

269 

72S 

Bengal Props-. 

267 

668 

165 

948 

61 

1 

• 6!)9 

373 

18 

156 

782 

62 

21 

8b2 

117 : 

9 

487 

504 

Bihar. 

366 

469 

175 

999 

1 


! 924 

74 

2 

302 

676 

22 

10 

S'- 2 

nsj 

3 

Si>-2 

615 

Orissa. 

320 

608 

172 

979 

19 

O 

696 

297 

8 

102 

799 

39 

11 

826 

163 j 
l 

6 

367 

C27 

Chota Nagpur. 
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CHAPTER YII — MARRIAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Distribution by. Civil Condition 


Distribution of 1,000 Males of each age by Civil Condition. 


40 ami over. 



DIIOBI (Musalman) 


DHUNIA (Musalman) 


Muzaffarpur ani Darbhanea 
Other Bihar Districts in- 
cluding Malda. 


DOM (Hindu) 

West Bengal 

Monghyrand Sonthal Par- 
ganas. 

Manbhum ... ... 


DOSADH (Hindu) ... 

Muzaffarpur 
Other Bihar Districts 
Chota Nagpur 


EURASIAN (Christian) 

PAKIR (Musalman) 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 


PiBINGI (Christian) 
East Bengal 

GAUR (Hindu) 

Orissa Districts 
Orissa States 


Bengal Proper 
Muzaffarpur and Darb 
Other Bihar Districts 
Chota Nagpur 

HA J JAM (Musalman) 

Bengal Proper 
Muzaffarpur and Darb 
Other Bihar Districts 

HO (Hindu) ... 

Orissa States 

HO (Animist) 

Singhbhum 
Tributary States 

JOLAHA (Musalman) 


423 \ 

530 

47 

986 

1 

344 

600 

66 

9S3 

447 

509 

44| 

9S5 

423 

535 

49 

989 

386 

577 

37 

979 

443 j 

j 

513 

44 

993 


523 

40 

994 

438 

617 

45 

P98 

433 

j 636 

31 

984 

444 

j 527 

1 

29 

997 

362 

j 597 

51 

975 

322 

i Sol 

47 

953 

362 

| 695 

53 

979 

465 

607 

38 

934 

60S 

299 

43 

1,000 

481 

471 

** 

996 

441 

620 

39 

996 

496 

454 

60 

995 


666 

392 

42 

1,000 

... 

BOS 

459 

33 

1,000 

... 

620 

446 

34 

1,000 

... 

488 

482 

30 

l.ooo 

... 

438 

30 8 

54 

983 

15 

496 

447 

67 

997 

3 

290 

651 

59 

933 

60 

390 

662 

48 

983 

16 

433 j 

619 

48 

979 

20 

469 ' 

4S2 

49 

994 

6 

449 ! 

610 

41 

995 

5 

407 j 

469 

64 

991 

6 

474 j 

483 

43 

991 

6 


646 330 


. . 660 
... 1 610 i 


Bengal Proper 471 I 600 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 389 ! 560 

Other Bihar Districts . . 428 ; 526 

Chota Nagpur plateau ... 421 j 643 


20 j 1,000 

24 099 1 

25 1,000 

23 I 008 2 


986 14 
991 0 


a 

u 

O 1 5 1 z | 0 r: 

| 

— 

S 1 rt [2 ' 2 



^ p I s ; ? 

11 

12 

13 14 j 13 j 10 17 

446 

537 

17 77 877 46 13 



839 1138 j 3 j 433 549 18 


1 ,27864 231 I 

! 5 113 


941 58 

974 26 

869 128 

, 939 60 

1 740 253 


5 . 332 644 
2 ; 4S9 5u3 


1 ! 586 405 


... . 646 349 

3 II 468 512 


1 662 326 | 12 j 311 655 34 , 30 non 

1 753 241 l 6 1 394 5sl 25 170 R50 


. 933 64 


j 523 452 

j 980 18 


900 

49 

! 

862 

126 


! 44 

12 

59) 

98 

£91 

! 51 

j ! 

12 

816 

142 

901 

i i 

35 1 

1 1 

18 

844 

138 

894 

1 33 1 

15 

832 

153 

913 

i 29 : 

29 

807 

104 

931 

1 28 ! 

9 

883 

108 

898 

j 52 

15 

846 

139 

920 

i 50 • 

10 

877 

113 

650 

| 174 1 

17 

835 

148 

8S3 

45 

16 , 

864 

120 

481 

34 : 

i 

168 

657 

175 

842 

62 ; 

36 

826 

138 



3 1 9 641 


31 829 140 


\796\20i\ 3 : \l32\ S 4l \ 27' 10 \ 866 \ 124 


856 142 2 ! 150 qit 23 

688 306 6 j, 101 sgg 33 


10 859 131 

11 8S0 109 


4^592 \393\ 13 ' 113 | «3 S 47 'j 23 \ 800 1173 


15 [ 232 
4 1 403 


792 202 

232 724 


403 579 

488 492 


« '! 88 j 896 
18 ’! 53 | 899 


43 I 27 

66 j 16 

48 : l 22 


27 775 198 

16 848 136 

22 828 150 

33 803 164 


488 492 20 , ! 95 857 43 i 33 803 

:! I 

633 347 18 i 73 87 3 30 19 832 


699 297 

676 207 j 


853 145 


89 8f,5 46 6 862 

6-> S63 68 'I 15 806 

73 883 44 | 22 839 


| 240 742 


901 \ 97 2 317 6 5! > 24 j 56\83o\ll4 


313 633 25 

255 723 22 j 


C9 809 122 
30 875 95 


540 446 14 \ 62 OOO 58 i 12 864 124 


688 305 

337 641 

612 470 

3 89 594 


71 S99 

37 915 ; 


10 819 151 


71 I pm | 45 J IS 839 143 

40 ■ 923 i 37 9 860 131 


JUGI (Hindu) 
Bengal Proper 


499 I 460 


6 1 993 


6 'j 171 789 . 


28 803 169 


KAHAR (Hindu) 
Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 


394 558 48 980 j 19 1 879 117 \ 4 430 548 22 j| 64 886 50 23 839 \ 138 

466 490 44 ' 977' li J s73 ! Vi I ! 1 415 505 20 ! 57 893 60 ' 16 841 j 140 

4bb 49U 44 , jl i 22 1 , 873 1 23 | 4 , o39 32 .j 126 82S 46 83 7»7 j 128 


49 i 981 I is 
44 j 977 i 22 


KAIBARTTA (unspecified) 
(Hindu). 

Bengal Proper M1 

■KAIBARTTA, CHASI (Hindu) 
Bengal Proper 


481 461 


622 439 


68 j 998 2 ! 


39 j 90S l 
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and Age of 1,000 of eacii Sex in some of the Main Castes — continued. 


Distribution of i,ooc Females of each age by Civil Condition. > 


Total. 


" 

0—5 


1 

5—12 


12-20 

j 

20-40 

1 4*3 and over. 

1 


i 




! 

! 


t 

1 



j 

1 


1 

1 



“l ! 

!; Casie. 




rs 



*5 



— 


j 

i — ' 






!' 

1 

’TS 

4. 

V 

£ 

u 

•= 

i 1 

1 Z 

£ 

£ 

•s 

V 

V 

i. £ 

1 E 

i ^ 

1 y 

1 


i *55 

i| 

5 

1—. 

£ 

£ 

5 

Sn 


1 £ 

S 

1 £ 

p 

s 

-j 

£ 

<<=; 

1 £ 

! | 

1 1 


1 

! 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

! 25 

• *26 

1 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

! 32 

! 33 

31 

i 35 

1 

j 30 

37 

j 1 

r 

298 

517 

155 

96 7 

30 

! 3 

,1 

718 

l 

2 74 

8 

186 

784 

30 

i 24 

I 

j 862 

114 

i 3 

474 

521 

{ DHOBI (Musalinan). ; 

238 

317 

608 
l 528 

1 

154 

155 

933 

97G 

6; 

*21 

; 0 

3 

u 5:58 
1: 760 

451 

233 

11 

7 

. 74 

, 22U 

' 882 

754 

44 

26 

, 9 

■ 2S 

' 867 
j S60 

, 124 
112 

1 4 

1 6 

; 522 
| 457 

474 

537 

f 

Hazaffarpur and Dari hanga. \ 
Other Bihar Districts. 

292 

534 

174 

966 

i 33 

1 2 

669 

318 

13 

149 

818 

33 

! 11 

855 

134 

6 

: 441 

553 

DHUXIA (Musalman;, 

255 

585 

160 

PGo 

39 

1 

5" 9 

424 

17 

1 97 

scs 

35 

11 

885 

104 

3 

! 485 

512 

Aluzaffarpur and Darbhanga 


506 

182 

969 


; 3 

1 725 

| 261 

11 

!. :7b 

791 

33 

12 

837 

, 151 

8 

415 

577 

; Otlier Bihar Distucts in- 






i 






| 







eluding Malda. 

2S3 

529 

18S 

982 

17 

1 1 

|! 685 

1 

298 

17 

78 

675 

! 47 

7 

832 

161 

6 

373 

621 

! DOM (Hindu). 

258 

523 

219 

989 

10 

1 

664 

325 

11 

; 50 

' 903 

47 

4 

SOS 

391 

3 

297 

700 


32 1 

540 

139 

969 

28 

: 3 

' 696 

; 273 

31 

127 

| S27 

46 

16 

SS5 

, 99 

14 

509 

477 

ilonghyr and Sonthul 

527 

636 

137 

983 

12 


! j 766 

; 229 

5 

1 92 

1 853 

| 50 

s 

878 

114 

3 

480 

517 

Parganas. 

Manbhum. 

254 

583 

163 

944 

53 

1 5 

l! 

1 586 

V 

399 

15 

150 

1 

812 

38 

11 

867 

jOO 

6 

476 

SIS 

DOSADH (Hindu). 

223 

258 

308 

605 

172 

9u 

82 

4 

■ 423 

21 

1 96 

866 

' 38 

s 

869 

123 

3 

4SS 

509 

MuzafTarpur. 


162 

949 

4S 

! 3 

595 

; 39i 

14 

1C2 

S'"! 

1 87 

, 11 

867 

! 122 

7 


519 

Other Bihar Districts. 


1 60 

9i6 

24 

. ... 

|. 705 

It 

; 257 

8 

175 

t .0 

50 

16 

853 

131 

7 

454 

539 

Cbota Nagpur. 

586 

322 

92 

1,000 


1 - 

996 

4 

... 

809 

\ 

183 

i 

8 

| 

260 

661 

' 79 

112 

453 

435 

EURASIAN (Christian). 

329 

497 

174 

965 

33 ! 2 

' 833 

; 163 

1 * 

232 

729 

1 

39 

18 

853 

129 

15 

447 

538 

; FAKIR (Musalman). 

310 

537 

514 

176 

' 946 

50 

: 4 

; 766 

j 228 

! 13S 
| 

6 

163 

: 794 

43 

; 14 

R59 

\ 127 

i 7 

454 

539 

I 3Iuza£tarpur and Dai-bhanga. 

490 

173 

974 

25 

1 

. 858 

4 

i 

256 

706 

J 

i 33 

! 19 

1 

851 

130 

IS 

444 

53 s 

’ Other Bihar Districts. 




1 ... 

... 

1 

l - 

II 

|: ■*' 


... 

1 - 

: ... 

1 ... 



... 


... 

... 

FIRINGI (Christian). 

466 

355 

ISO 

99*2 

S 


j; 1,000 

... 


: 497 

1 475 

2S 

45 

769 

1S6 

1 « 

2S0 

674 

East Bengal. 

34* 

463 

193 

999 

1 

1 ... 

! 898 

j 100 

2 

: 277 

697 

26 

! 13 

855 

133 

5 

336 

659 

GAUR (Hindu). 

352 

458 

210 

999 

1 

' ... 

928 

■ 70 

' 2 

*277 P9S 

25 

! s 

85*2 

140 

4 

S25 

671 

Onssa Districts. 

368 

473 

159 

1.000 


i 

845 

; 151 

4 

276 

1 697 

27 

i 19 

S62 

119 

7 

365 

623 

Orissa States. 

270 

506 

224 

969 

28 

1 

1 5 

660 

) 

326 

14 

1 

91 

840 

69 

8 

777 

215 

! 7 

330 

663 

HAJJA3I AXDNAPIT (Hindu). 

277 

447 

276 

992 

7 

! 1 

| 740 

j 250 

! 10 

! 66 

' S49 

85 

1 8 

695 

297 

i 3 

90 Q 

768 

1 Bengal Proper. 

2 1 & 

622 

165 

890 

102 

8 

; sra 

| 590 

31 

, 94 

: 851 

55 

6 

854 

140 


490 

5t'6 

Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

272 

552 

176 

959 

38 

3 

639 

346 

15 

. 124 

826 

50 

! 10 

80 S 

132 

, 13 

426 

561 

Other Bihar Distucts. 

30 1 

53 1 

168 

979 

19 

2 

, 649 

! 342 
! 

9 

! 136 

; S13 

51 

31 

S41 

14S 

5 

394 

601 

Chota Nagpur. 

319 

A 05 

176 

985 

14 

1 

f 

' « 

179 

i 7 

1 

; 215 

754 

| 


15 

861 

126 

5 

421 

574 

HAJJAM (Musalman), 

262 

514 

224 

1 

33 

1 

| ... 

722 

! 271 

' 7 

i 

; 899 

54 

\ n 

812 

177 


234 

766 

i Bengal Proper. 

3 1 8 

483 

199 

99 

5 

: 3 

: 750 

| 240 

10 

! 2SS 

! 695 

17 

i 10 

&49 

141 

| 8 

402 

590 

j Muzaffarpur and Dai-bhanga. 

329 

512 

159 

1 987 

! 

13 

1 ••• 

: 318 

147 

1 5 

| 225 

744 

1 

31 

14 

$73 

113 

! 5 

457 

53S 

1 Other Bihar Districts. 



... 

1 ... 

... 

i 

• ... 

... 

1 

1 



j 

... 


. 

; ... 

... 


HO (Hindu). 

528 

373 

99 

699 

1 

j "* 

979 

20 

1 

700 

| 290 

10 

i 107 1 

S97 

86 

j 15 

501 

4S4 

Orissa States. 

581 

325 

94 

999 

1 


988 

a 

1 

7 83 

i 

1 210 

7 

245 

680 

75 

• 

103 

462 j 

435 

HO (Animist;. 

590 

314 

96 

999 

1 


991 

8 

1 

7$9 

1 204 

7 

2S7 

6"3 

SO 

' 123 

4:0 

421 

Sinerhbhum. 

559 

350 

91 

999 

1 

... 

9S1 

18 

1 > 

767 

225 

8 

U1 1 

794 

65 

; 37 

494 

469 

Tributary States. 

293 

546 

159 

977 

20 

5 

704 

287 

9 

119 

S50 

31 

10 

868 

122 

5 

444 

551 

JOLAHA (Musalman). 

505 

516 

179 9S7 

12 

1 

; 739 

253 

s' ' 

69 

899 

3*2 

' 

8 

847 

145 

i 4 

323 

673 

Bengal Proper. 

240 

604 

156 

960 

32 

2 [l 6S4 

5 !i 737 

401 

15 

146 

822 

32 

s 

Si9 

10*3 

5 

6>>7 i 

4^S 

Muzatlarpur and Darbhanga. 

287 

548 

165 

973 

22 

255 

8 

lv2 

7'9 

29 

12 

S71 

117 

7 1 

489 

504 

Other Bihar District's. 

322 

661 

1 17 - 

971 

27 

2 

i 651 

• 

3 a 

S 1 

lb3 

868 

29 

11 

suo 

99 

s i 

1 

517 

47 S 

Chota Nagpur Plateau, 




• 



... 

... : 





1 


... ■ 

... 1 


JUGI (Hindu). 

301 

445 

254 

990 

9 

1 ' 

802 

192 

6 

i 

93 

S35 

12 

S 

726 J 

266 

3 : 

1 

224 

773 1 

j 

Bengal Proper. 

268 

538 

191 

977 

21 

2 

727 

263 

10 

121 

847 

32 

11 

853 

136 

7 | 

408 

1 

585 j 

KAHAR (Hindu). 

260 

644 

196 


22 

1 i 

719 

271 

10 

113 

855 

32 1 

10 

c 55 ' 


7 1 

411 1 

5S2 ’ 

Bihar. 

350 

487 

183 

982 

17 

1 ; 

75?1 

212 

t 1 

1S1 

788 

28 ■ 

15 

838 

i 

147 

S ; 

37^ 

614 

i' 

Chota Nagpur, 













1 

| 

i 




KAIBARTTA (Vnspecitied) 









... | 





... j 


i 

; 

j! 

(Hindu). 

242 

437 

32! 

99*2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

721 | 

267 

*1 

1 * 2 : 

43 

S52 

100 

5 

C52 | 
i 

343 

i 

2 

t 

171 , 

S27 ;; 

Bengal Proper. 



1 






; 


... 1 


| 


1 



... j: 

KAIBARTTA, CHASI (Hindu) 

265 

460 

275 

995 

4 

1 | 

728 

260 

12 1 

26 

470 

504 

4 ' 

71*2 ! 

1 

“j 

2 | 

i 

826 

i 

772 :! 
1! 
Ij 

Bengal Proper. 


51 51 
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CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Distribution by Civil Condition 


KAMAR AND LOHAR (Hindu); 454 499 \ 47 1 981 . 18 


Bengal Proper ... ... j’ 484 463 

Muzuffarpur and Darbhanga 317 634 

Other Bihar districts 7.. I 408 544 

Orissa ... ... 1 506 460 

Chota Nagpur Plateau ... j 513 449 


KAXDU (Hindu) 
Bihar 


484 463 : 53 .! 990 1 I 

31 7 634 4g 9c6 91 I 

408 544 ! 48 9sl 16 I 

506 460 | 34 ! 999 1 I 

513 449 I 38 j| 9S5 13 | 


394 1 555 i 51 I 973 I 21 



9.91 16 ... 739 ! 2.41 | 7 |; 147 817 

643 441 15 , 2S7 ■ 683 I SO j 38 910 

853 144 3 1 460 1 520 20 69 j 883 

9sil 11 ... : 830 I 168 | 2 156 82 1 

913 54 3 1 683 1 3u6 [ 11 jl 112 844 



16 ;i 

17 ! 

13 

19 

. 

42 ! 

24 

820 

130 


KATASTHA (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar 

Orissa 


... |i 510 430 

I 

... : 535 420 

... 1 474 460 

... I 499 461 


50 i 997 


40 ;! 1,000 j 


984 j li 


1 1 992 

1 | 955 

.. I 989 


851 116 

697 294 


3 II 220 
9 j 200 
2 j 217 


KHANDAIT (Hindu) 
Orissa 

KOIRI (Hindu) 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 


542 425 


... ' 370 571 

I 1 

... ! 367 I S73 

~ 407 647 


1,000 ... 

981 18 

981 18 
953 15 


879 119 i 


a : 416 I 566 I 18 jj 81 | 863 


KUJIHAR (Hindu) 

Bengal Proper 

Muzaltaxpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 


KURMI (Hindu) 

West Bengal 

31uzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Other Bihar Districts 
Chota Nagpur Plateau 


KURMI (Animist) 
Orissa States 

MCCHI (Hindu) 
Bengal Proper 

MUXDA (Hindu) 
Chcta Nagpur 

MUNDA (Christian) 
Ranchi ... 

MUNDA (Antraial) 
Chota Nagpur 


41 7 531 53 j, 983 16 \ 


489 451 
280 667 
360 684 
463 499 
451 012 


508 ! 381 


60 || 993 

63 1; 902 

66 978 

38 I 1,000 


9tr2 94 

978 21 



1 863 

. . ! 980 


1 ll 847 


3 1 j 1 1,009 


... I ... 


516 32 : 90S I 2 ... 


419 32 997 S' 



2 I 513 474 I 13 I 77 885 


4 j 483 508 


1 


81 876 I 43 II 37 I 831 I 153 


1 I 623 366 9 59 921 20 I 11 904 85 

11 I 206 701 33, M 913 47 I 10 871 119 

4 i 485 501 14 119 821 60 I 41 764 195 

2 | 502 493 5 44 931 25 ■ 10 882 108 



615 ,380 5 [j fO 896 34 [| 7 861 132 


646 j 343 6 J 68 903 29 | 11 8S1 108 


1 . 6SS 306 j 6 I 144 j 816 | 40 ! 21 S54 125 


1 1 909 90 1 116 801 | 23 | 13 891 96 


1 322 , 173 | 5 ,1 110 854 36 ! 11 S04 185 


MUSAHAR (Hindu) ... 3 73 ggn j 

MuzufUirpur and D,.rbhanga ■ 529 624 

Ulhei Blliai Distuits ... 582 673 1 


46 969 30 1 783 i 

47 928 7n 2 I 618 

65 973 | 21 1 j 821 


6 388 588 34 j 48 904 j 48 18 855 137 

9 I 

il 244 709 47 |l 27 924 49 11 866 123 

o 416 561 20 ! I 52 900 | 48 19 853 128 


NAMASTTBRA (CHANDAL) 
(Hmdui. 


Bengal Proper 


NUNITA (Hindu) ... 

Muzalfarpur and Dar 
Other Bihar Districts 


613 440 I 47 90S ' 2 

" i 

451 509 I 40 979 30 


Muzalfarpur and Darbhanga 1 310 644 46 017 

Other Bihar Distncts ... j 601 460 39 |l 999! "9 


i 987 ] 12 | 1 :i 82G 170 I 4 1 ICG 797 37 21 j 81 16S 


1 857 139 I 4 jj 503 \ 481 j 17 ;j 66 | 893 \ 41 j 1 16 \ 847 \ 137 

2 609 379 

1 ■ 929 70 










SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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and Age of 1,000 of each Sex in some of the Main Castes— continued . 


Disteibuiios of 1,000 Females of each age by Ciyil Condition-. 



Total. 


r 

0 — 5 


5—12 

1 

12—20 

i 

2-1—40 

40 and over. 


V 

'£ 

h 

a 

g 

a 

P 

.© 

S-. 

S 

© 

£ 

o 

3 

£ 

ji J 

\ u 

d 

a 

G 

!' P 

•s 

.2 

. 5 

K 

IS 

© 

■s 

1 

1 $ 

'£ 

33 

' e 

a 

> 

*6 

© 

h 

h 

1 ~ 

Tr. 

V 

$ 

0 

'O 

B 

! 

i 

i *C 

1 u 
s 

1 G 

p 

.2 

1- 

u 

d 

s 

T3 

© 

O 

T3 

B 

1 . 

, i •© 

£ 

j 

85 

1 s 

'! 5 

: P 

1 

£ 

3 

! S 

! r © 
i % 

i 2 
i B 

£ 

s 

G 

P 

T3 

© 

3 

3 

O 

rs 

£ 

C'asie. 

i 

i 

! 

20 

21 

22 

23 

’ 

i 24 

23 

26 

1 

j 27 

28 

1 29 

30 

31 

; 32 

33 

' 34 

i 

35 

36 

37 

i 

i 

309 

495 

196 


25 

1 

744 

246 

10 

172 

771 

37 

14 

807 

; 179 

7 

378 

615 

KAJIAR AND LOHAR (Hindu) 

274 

227 

308 

324 

410 

465 
60 1 
519 
476 
462 

261 

172 

173 
200 
128 

993 

: 

| 960 

998 
j 988 

l 

7 

99 

37 

2 

12 

2 

3 

715 

48l 

751 

894 

869 

: 277 
493 
• 238 
102 
' 128 
i 

8 

26 

11 

4 

3 

65 

1<*1 

213 

245 

336 

853 

849 

741 

728 

629 

82 

50 

46 

27 

35 

8 

9 

16 

27 

717 

i 873 
846 
860 
858 

j 275 
118 
i 13S 
| 133 
j 115 

I 

5 

4 

8 

1 

13 

251 

475 

44S 

339 

477 

744 
521 
544 
660 
510 , 

Bengal Prop?r. 

MuzaiTarpur and Darbhanga. 
Other Bihar Districts. 

Oi issa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 


j 

j ... 


... 

: 

KAN DU (Hindu). 

277 

637 

186 

1 972 

2e 

2 

716 

i 273 

11 

162 

804 

31 

8 

862 

| 130 

4 

425 

571 

Bihar. 

293 

417 

290 

: 

992 

6 

2 

881 

112 

7 

132 

804 

64 

7 

718 

273 

3 

242 

755 ; 

KAYASTHA (Hindu). 

290 

302 

278 

412 

4c8 

407 

298 

260 

315 

994 

9S5 

1,000 

5 

13 

1 

2 

874 

904 

925 

119 

87 

75 

7 

9 

98 

261 

165 

833 

637 

797 

67 

52 

38 

6 

10 

4 

701 

771 

730 

293 

219 

266 

3 

4 

2 

214 

328 

207 

783 i 
66S ! 
791 , 

'1 

Bengal Proper. 

Bihar. 

Orissa. 


... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


KHANDAIT (Hindu). 

358 

426 

216 

999 

1 

... 

944 

54 

2 

400 

575 

25 

8 

823 

169 

3 

330 

667 ’! 

:! 

Orissa. 

271 

337 

172 

964 

34 

2 

627 

359 

14 

166 

798 

36 

15 

857 

128 

8 

454 

! 

538 , KOIRI (Hindu). 

269 

291 

568 

541 

173 

168 

961 

966 

31 

32 

2 

2 

627 

624 

358 

867 

15 

9 

174 

103 

792 

846 

34 

51 

16 

7 

859 

835 

125 

158 

8 

4 

458 

397 

53-4 
599 j 

! 

Bihar. 

Chota Nagpur. 


324 

192 

933 

43 

2 

665 

322 

13 

124 

811 

65 

lO 

812 

178 

6 

387 

607 

KUMHAR (Hindu). 

279 

188 

268 

336 

327 

452 

661 

676 

495 

524 

269 

151 

156 

169 

149 

990 

770 

952 

999 

980 

8 

227 

46 

1 

18 

2 

ij 

"'2 

716 

295 

627 

906 

72S 

273 

675 

359 

94 

262 

11 

so 

14 

10 

67 

71 

130 

274 

16S 

829 

871 

841 

706 

782 

104 
58 
39 1 
20 
50 , 

1 

7 

9 

14 

8 

12 

697 

882 

876 

SS5 

855 

296 

109 

no 

1C7 

133 

4 

5 

9 

5 

7 

239 

535 

472 

403 

439 

757 . 
460 
519 
592 , 
554 

Bengal Proper. 

Muzaifarpur and Darbhanga. 
Other Bihar Districts. 

Orissa. 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

282 

328 

190 

975 

23 

2 

701 

288 

11 

147 

812 

41 

9 

830 

161 

4 

414 

582 

KURMI (Hindu). 

295 

207 

256 

333 

638 

602 

5 1 6 
516 

167 

191 

228 

151 

986 
921 
975 

987 

13 

74 

23 

12 

1 

5 

2 

1 

700 

454 

697 

775 

295 

515 

202 

219 

5 

31 

11 

6 

100 

62 

164 

163 

862 

882 

778 

811 

38 ’ 
56 ; 
58 ; 
26 

5 

7 

10 

10 

843 

863 

800 

855 

152 

130 

190 

135 

1 

4 

5 

5 

374 

453 

397 

429 

623 1 
543 J 
598 ] 
566 1 

J 

West Ben sal. 

Muznffnrpur and Darbhanga. 
Other Bihar Distiieta. 

Chota Nagpur Plateau. . 










... 








1 

KURMI (Animist). 

399 

471 

130 

1,000 



818 

180 

2 

272 

706 

22 

22 

888 

90 

14 

405 

581 j 

Orissa States, 





... 







1 

... j 







MUCH! (Hindu). 

283 

519 

198 

989 

10 

1 ; 

663 

323 

9 

47 

901 

52 j 

7 

823 

170 

3 

307 

C90 ; 

Bengal Proper. 

... 



... 


’ ' I 






| 







MUNI) A (Hindu). 

432 

410 

158 

986 

13 

1 

951 

47 

2 

492 

489 

19 ' 

52 

815 

133 

31 

394 

575 j 

Chota Nagpur. 


















, MU NBA (Christian). 

521 

383 

96 

999 

1 

... 

992 

7 

1 

712 

282 

6 j 

62 

860 

78 

1G 

534 

i 

430 ' 

Ranchi. 






... | 











1 


MUNDA (AnimibO. 

478 

588 

134 

990 

3 

1 i 

I 

965 

33 

2 

5S5 

398 

17 

57 

S33 

110 

n 

474 

512 

Chota Nagpur. 

318 

555 

127 

937 

41 

2 

684 

303 


184 

781 

33 j 

13 

873 

tl4 

10 

341 

449 

MUSAHAR (Hindu). 

273 

328 

61 1 
542 

1 16 

1 30 1 

924 

901 

73 

31 

3 1 
2 

512 

727 

467 

2ti2 

21 

11 

99 

200 

862 

705 

39 1 
35 | 

9 

14 

906 

SCO 

So 

120 

7 

11 

579 

332 

41 4 

457 

Mu7ai T arpur and Darbhanga. 
Other Bihar Districts. 






; 






j 

... 1 




... 

NAM A SUPRA (CHANDAL) 
(Hindu). 

299 

435 

266 

990 

8 

^ i 

792 

107 

11 

86 

S36 

W. 

1 

7 ■ 

i 

697 

2Du 

3 

°27 

770 

Bengal Proper. 

291 

337 

169 

039 

39 

1 

0 

696 

294 

10 

237 

7 32 

jl 
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CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y. — Distribution by Civil Condition 


Distribution of l.OOo Males of each age bt Civil Condition. 


40 and over. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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and Age of 1,000 of each Sex in some of the Main Castes— concluded. 



DliTRIBCTION' OF 1.1100 FEMALES OF EACH AGE BE CIVIL CoSDITIOy. 


40 and over. 
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CHAPTER VII — MARRIAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Proportions op the Sexes by Civil 
Condition for Religions and Natural Divisions. 


dumber of Females per 1,000 Males. 



At all ages. 
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CHAPTER VIII, — INFIRMITIES. 
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Chapter Vitl. 

INFIRMITIES. 


General Observations. 


451. 

The infirmities becoeded. 


The infirmities regarding which information was collected at the 
census were the same as on previous occasions, 
vis., unsoundness of mind, deaf-mutism, blindness, 
and leprosy. The instructions issued to the enumerators were identical with 
those of previous censuses, and were as follows : — 

If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf-and-dnmb from birth, or insane, or suffer- 
ing from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not enter 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf-and-dumb after birth, or who 
are suffering from white leprosy only. 

452. In considering the statistics thus collected, it must be borne in mind 

that they were recorded, not by experts, but by the 
Accuracy of the statistics. *n i i , , J i 

villagers who served as enumerators, whose edu- 
cation was, as a rule, of a very low order, and that in the case of each 
infirmity there is a considerable risk of error in the diagnosis. As regards 
unsoundness of mmd, the main difficulty is in respect of cretins and of persons 
who are merely weak-headed, or whose mental derangement is of a purely 
temporary character. The tendency at each succeeding census is to be 
more and more rigid in excluding such persons from the category of the in 
sane. In respect of deaf-mutism there is a marked tendency to show in this 
category persons who are merely deaf on account of old age.* In the return of 
the blind, there is the possibility of persons being included merely because 
their vision has grown dim on account of old age, or because they have lost the 
sight of one eye. There is a separate word ( kdnd ) which is used to indicate the 
one-eyed, but in some places it is also used with reference to those who are 
totally blind. In the course of tabulation we disregarded all entries of kdnd, 
but it is possible that this led occasionally to the omission of persons who were 
really blind. In the case of leprosy there is a tendency to show as lepers 
persons who are suffering from syphilitic taint or who have merely leucoderma, 
i.e., what is commonly called white leprosy — an affection which, though suffici- 
ently striking on the dark skin of a native of India, does not, of course, partake 
in any way of the nature of true leprosy. The Leprosy Commission found that 
of the persons produced before them as lepers by Police Inspectors and other 
non-medical men, about 10 per cent, were suffering from diseases other than true 
leprosy. The error must be still greater when the diagnosis is made by the 
simple villagers from whose ranks most of our enumerators were drawn. 

It is thus apparent that in the case of all infirmities there is a tendency 
to make entries which are not contemplated by the instructions, and these can 
only be eliminated by careful instruction and supervision. The accuracy of the 
returns must therefore depend in a great measure on the extent to which the 
work of the enumerators is checked by the higher classes of census officers. 

453. The total number of persons suffering from each infirmity, as recorded 

at each of the last three enumerations, is noted in 
the margin. The most striking feature of the 
figures is the progressive decline in the number of 
the afflicted, especially between 1881 and 1891. 
The decrease then recorded, far from being 
peculiar to Bengal, was common to almost all 
parts of India. It was attributed by general 


ISFIKMITY. 

1901. 

1891. 

1891. 


22,941 

25,628 

30,675 


53,154 

70,165 

85,495 

Blind 

70, So 9 

73,480 

97,350 

Lepers 

37,377 

46,39' > 

56,523 

Total 

184,331 

215,663 

270,043 


consent to a more accurate enumeration, i.e., to the exclusion from the returns 
of persons whose infirmities, whatever they might be, did not fall within the 
scope of the definition laid down in the instructions to the enumerators. On 
the present occasion also there can be little doubt that the continued decline, 
which is a^ain not confined to Bengal, is due, in part at least, to the same 
cause. The° arrangements for the supervision of our army of nearly 400^00 

* In the English census of 1891 a separate return was prepared for persons who are deaf only. 
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enumerators — thanks to the experience gained in the past — were more 
complete in 1901 than they had ever been before, and the scrutiny of the 
schedules was far more thorough. It is thus only natural that the elimination 
of erroneous entries should have been even more complete than it was in 1891. 
The decrease is least marked the case of the blind, where the difficulty of 
diagnosis is smallest, and greatest in respect of leprosy and deaf-mutism, where 
error is most likely to occur. I should, not omit to mention that the general 
change of system in working out the results of the census referred to in the 
introduction was not, in Bengal, applied to the infirmity table, which was 
obtained by means of the old method of abstraction by ticks ; and I have shown 
elsewhere* that the abstraction was very carefully supervised and that the 
whole of the tabulation, or addition of the figures in the abstraction sheets, was 
checked in the head office. Consequently, so far as the compilation of the 
entries is concerned, it is probable that the omissions, if any, must have been 
very small indeed, and were certainly not greater than at any previous census. 

454. The statistics collected regarding infirmities will be found in Imperial 
Table XII. At the end of this chapter subsidiary tables will be found showing — 

if) the number of persons afflicted in each district per 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last three censuses; 

(ii) the distribution of 10,000 persons of each infirmity by age; and 
( Hi) the number of persons afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 
age-period, and the number of females afflicted to 1,000 males. 

( iv ) The result of certain enquiries made after the census regarding 
persons returned as deaf-mute. 


455, 

COMPABISOX WITH 1891. 


Insanity. 

The total number of the insane returned at the present census is less 
by 10 per cent, than the number returned in 1891. 
Some of the decrease is doubtless due, as 
already explained, to the greater care taken to ensure accuracy, and to the 
exclusion, in the course of tabulation, of entries such as unmad (weak-headed) 
or ddhpdgal (half-witted), which indicate only a minor form of mental aberra- 
tion, but an examination of the age-table shows that this cause has not operated 
to any great extent. Imbecility is usually a congenital affection ; and if the 
decrease were due mainly to the exclusion on this occasion of a larger propor- 
tion of imbeciles than in 1891, there would be a marked difference between the 
proportion borne by the insane to the total population during the earlier years 
of life. The diagram given in paragraph 460, however, shows that it is precisely 
at this period that there is least difference between the results of the two 
enumerations, and that it is not until the later years of life that the difference 
between the two sets of figures becomes very marked. Moreover, this explana- 
tion would not account for the variations in the rate of decrease, which are to be 
noticed in different parts of the Province. In Orissa and the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau the proportion borne by the insane to the total population is very 
much the same as it was ten years ago, and in West Bengal, which adjoins 
these tracts, the decrease is comparatively slight. It is greatest in East 
Bengal and North Bihar, but especially in the former tract, where the uninter- 
rupted piospeuty ot the people and the consequent absence of want and worry, 
which are known to conduce to brain affections, may possibly account to some 
extent for the improvement. In Dacca it has been suggested that the diminished 
consumption of ganja, due to the higher price of that drug, may also have 
contributed to the result. In North Bihar the decade was by no means 
favourable, and a succession of bad crops has impoverished the people The 
insane, when not in asylums, are to a great extent dependent on the charity 
of their neighbours for subsistence, and it is well known that the first result 
or seal city is to dry up the springs of private benevolence. During the 
famines oi 1891 and 1890 every effort was made to supply food to idiots and 
lunatics, m common with others who, by reason of age or infirmity, were 
incapable of earning their hying; but owing to the nature of their affliction, 
me insane are, of all people, the most difficult to find and relieve, and doubtless 
they Buttered more than any other class. It is to he feared therefore that in 
iSortn Bihar a great part o f the decrease in the number of these unfortunates 

* Administrative Report, Chapter II, page 66. 
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must be attributed to 'the difficulties experienced by them in procuring 
sufficient nourishment during the two periods of scarcity that have occurred 
since the previous census. In Champaran, where the decrease is most marked, 
the Magistrate thinks that it must be due, in part at least, to a stricter definition 
of what constitutes unsoundness of mind, i.e., to the more complete exclusion 
of the semi-imbecile deaf-mutes who are so frequently met with in that district. 
I shall refer to this subject again when discussing the statistics of deaf- 
mutism. There were 943 lunatics in the asylums of this Province at the end 
of the year 1900, compared with 1,055 ten years previously. Assuming 
that there has been no change in the principles on which lunatics are admitted 
to asylums, these figures would appear to show that dangerous lunatics are 
really less numerous than they were ten years ago. 

456. In comparison with European countries mental disease would appear 

to be comparatively rare in India. In England 
Comparison with other Peov- there are about 13 persons of unsound mind to one 

in India, i his is due partly to the fact that m 
Europe many persons who suffer from imbecility or from other harmless 
manifestations of mental disease, or whose attacks are periodical, are included, 
whereas in India they are not usually taken into consideration ; but the main 
reason is doubtless to be found in the very different conditions of life in the 
East. In Europe the competition between man and man is severe, and is yearly 
becoming more so. The mental wear and tear is very great, and the strain on 
the nervous system deranges many feeble intellects which in the calm and placid 
East would escape the storms to which they succumb. A crazy craft often 
plies with safety on inland waters that would not live for a day in the stress 
of the open sea. 

As compared with the other large provinces of India, the proportion 

of the insane in Bengal is exceeded only in the 
Punjab, and is more than double that of the 
United Provinces. Bengal, however, consists of 
several sub-provinces with entirely different local 
conditions. The prevalence of insanity amongst 
the population of Bihar is, if anything, rather less 
than in the United Provinces, while in Northern 
and Eastern Bengal it is more common than in 
the adjoining Province of Assam. 

457. Insanity is most prevalent in North Bengal, and especially in Rang- 

pur, Jalpaiguri, and Kuch Bihar. Then follows 
Insane 1 disteibction of the East Bengal with very high figures for Chittagong 

and the Chittagong Hill Tracts; then the other 
districts of Bengal Proper, Orissa, South Bihar,* Chota Nagpur, and 

North Bihar in order 
in which enumerated. 
In the three tracts last 
mentioned insanity is 
not a quarter as common 
as in North Bengal. As 
already explained, the 
very low figures in 
North Bihar may be 
due in part to high 
mortality in the fam- 
ine years, but even 
in 1891 this tract was 
only one place higher 
in "the list. It is diffi- 
cult to find reasons for 
these local variations. 
They do not appear to 
support the view that 
the Himalayas have an 
evil influence or that 
the Himalayan rivers 

* The relatively high figures for Patna are due to the presence of a lunatic asylum. Excluding the 
lunatics in the asylum, the ratio is very little higher than tn the other districts of South Bihar. 

M 3* 
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are the main centres of insanity, as distinguished from cretinism* * * § . It 
is true that the tract in North Bengal, where insanity is most rife, borders 
on the Himalayas, but so also does North Bihar, where it is least prevalent. f 
There is perhaps more to be said for Mr. O’Donnell's view that the result 
is due to differences of race rather than locality, and that the Mongoloid 
tribes, which form the main ingredient in the population of Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, are more prone to mental disease than the inhabitants of 
Bihar and Chota Nagpur, whose origin is, in the main, Dravidian. But here, 
too, the facts do not altogether fit in. The Mongoloid population, though great 
in North Bengal and Goalpara, is still greater higher up the Assam Valley. It 
would seem therefore that insanity should increase steadily as one proceeds east- 
wards across the Assam border. As a matter of fact, however, its incidence 
in the Brahmaputra Valley is greatest in Goalpara, which adjoins the great 
centre of the disease in Bengal, and rapidly decreases towards the east. The 
fact seems to be that while the Mongoloid races as a whole are far more prone 
to insanity than the Dravidian, the Koch is the tribe that suffers from it 
more than any other. The main habitat of this tribe is in the tract where 
insanity is most prevalent, Le., in North Bengal and in Goalpara in Assam; east 
of Goalpara the true Koch element forms a smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion. The proposed explanation does not account for the high ratio of insanity 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but here also it is doubtless a matter of race, 
as this district adjoins Burma, and insanity is very prevalent amongst the 
Burmese.* 

458. Amongst the causes generally cited as productive of mental derange- 
ment the consumption of ganja stands high. The finding of the Hemp Drugs 
Commission was that the moderate use of ganja does no appreciable harm to 
the brain, although, when taken in excess, which is very rarely the case, it 
may induce insanity, especially when there is any weakness or hereditary 
predisposition, § but this view does not seem to have received general 
acceptance. The enquiries made regarding the causes of insanity in cases sent 
to asylums in Bengal in 1901 resulted in the conclusion that in three quarters of 
the total number the causes were physical, and that of these the habitual use of 
ganja was the chief. However this may be, there appears to be no cor- 
respondence in this province between the consumption of the drug and the 
prevalence of insanity. Excluding Calcutta, the consumption is greatest in 
Purnea and Shaliabad, where insanity is rare. Then come the 24-Parganas, 
Jalpaiguri, Mymensingh, Patna, and Monghyr. Jalpaiguri is one of the dis- 
tricts where the disease is most common, but it is less so than in Rangpur, where 
the average consumption of the drug is barely half of that in the districts 
mentioned above. It may, however, be mentioned that, concurrently with 
a decrease in the prevalence of insanity, the consumption of ganja has fallen 
off in this province. 

Consanguineous marriages are also said to tend to insanity, but it does 
not appear that such marriages are more common than elsewhere in the districts 
where mental disease is most prevalent. 

459. In most countries the number of insane males greatly exceeds that of 

females, jj This is especially the case in India, where 
Proportions of the sexes and {] le -women ] e ad a quiet, secluded, and monotonous 

AGE DISTRIBUTION. TP .1 A • J P ,1 - . 

life ; they are restrained from the excesses of various 

* I hare already said that the general tendency of census officers was to exclude cretins from the 
category of the insane, and it will be seen from Subsidiary Table IV that of 105 deaf-mutes who were 
found by subsequent enquiry to be also half-witted, very few appear to have been returned at the census as 
insane. 

The total number of persons who were entered by the enumerators as insane as well as deaf-mute was 
only 666, or at the rate of 29 per 1,000 persons returned as insane. 

T The rapidity with which the prevalence of insanity diminishes as one leaves the area of maximum 
intensity is very remarkable. In the Eishanganj subdivision of Purnea, which adjoins Jalpaiguri, the 
number of insane per 100,000 is only 26, against 71 in Jalpaiguri; in the Araria subdivision of the same 
district it is 14, and in the Supaul subdivision of Bhagalpur it is barely 7. Similarly, in the three north, 
erumost thanas of Dinajpur it is 67, against a district average of 57, and in Matda, which is south of 
Dinajpur, it is only 29. 

J*An examination of the age statistics for the insane in the Chittagong Hill Tracts shows that the 
number at the earlier ages is higher than elsewhere. It is thus possible that a comparatively large propor- 
tion of idiots has been included in the returns. This tract was one where the census presented special 
difficulties, and the training of the enumerators and the supervision of their work were necessarily less 
elaborate than elsewhere. 

§ This was the finding of the majority. Two members only of seven were of opinion that the use of 
these drugs is a fertile cause of insanity. 

I! It does not do so in England, but this is because there the female lunatics die, or are cured less 
rapidly than the male, and therefore accumulate more rapidly. It is estimated that, for equal numbers 
living, the occurrence of lunacy is nearly 6 per cent, more common in the male than in the female sex. 
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kinds in which men indulge'; their work is lighter, and they suffer less from 
hardship, exposure, and anxiety. In Bengal the proportion of males to females 
is roughly as 3 to 2; the ratio has fallen slightly since 1891, but it is still 
greater than that then recorded for India as a whole. The proportion of 
females to males is highest in North Bengal (5 to 6), where insanity is most 
prevalent, and next highest in East Bengal (3 to 4); in other parts of the 
province the ratio is almost uniform (1 to 2).* The only apparent explanation 
of the higher proportion of females in the tracts where it is most common 
is that in these tracts hereditary predisposition enters more largely into the 
causation of the affliction; whereas elsewhere, extraneous circumstances, such as 
excesses of various kinds, worry, etc., by which males are most affected, are the 
most common causes of mental derangement. 

460. The proportions of the sexes at the different age-periods vary greatly. 
At the two extremes of life the figures approach equality, but the proportion 
of females steadily declines from both ends until it reaches a minimum 

at the age-period, u 25 to 30,” 
when there is only one female 
who is insane to every two males. 
The figures for both sexes are 
small in early youth, when there is 
a natural reluctance on the part 
of the relatives of persons thus 
afflicted to recognize the existence 
of the disease, and the increase 
during the early years of life is 
probably only apparent. From 
20 to 30 the proportion of the 
insane amongst females is almost 
stationary; it then rises slowly, 
until it reaches its maximum 
between the ages of 40 and 50, 
i.e., at the change of life, and 
it then declines slightly at the 
higher age-periods. Amongst males, the other hand, there is a rapid 
increase of insanity between the ages of 20 anff-SOhX^g season of the passions, 
and a more gradual rise takes place up to 40, when the ratio again declines. 
The general tendency of the age statistics is to confirm the conclusion that, on 
the whole, cretinism enters to a very small extent into the census returns, and 
that the great majority of the persons shown as of unsound mind belong to the 
category of lunatics properly so called. 



Deaf-mutism. 


The figures for the deaf-mute show a decrease of 24 per cent., coin- 
0, pared with the last census. Except in parts of the 

ohpabison with . Chota Nagpur Plateau, where the return of 1891 


was probably not very complete, the general result is shared by all parts 
of the province. It is attributed by District Officers to the elimination from 
the return of persons who are deaf only, and there can be no room for doubt 
as to the truth of this explanation. Deaf-mutism is a congenital defect, and 
deaf-mutes are known to be relatively short-lived. Consequently, the propor- 
tion of the deaf and dumb to the total number of persons living at each 
age-period should show a steady decline, and a reference to the diagram 
given in paragraph 465 below will show that, after allowing for an incomplete 
return for those under ten years of age, this is, on the whole, the case at the 
present census. In 1891, on the other hand, the proportion rises rapidly at 
the higher ages, and the same was still more markedly the case at the census 
of 1881. This shows clearly that on both those occasions many persons must 
have been included who were not really deaf-mute, but who had lost the sense of 
hearing in their old age. The improvement in the accuracy of the present return 
is due not only to a more careful preparation of the original entries, but also to 
the exclusion in the course of tabulation of all persons entered only as deaf. 


*The proportion in East Bengal is very much the same as in the adjoining province of Assam, and that 
in Bihar agrees closely with the proportion in the United Provinces. 


x x 2 
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Specific instructions were given to tabulate only those who were shown as 
“deaf and dumb.” No such instructions appear to have been issued in 1891, 
and it is probable that in many, if not most, districts persons entered as “ deaf” 
were then treated as if they were “ deaf and dumb. ” Unfortunately I omitted 
to keep a separate return of the persons entered merely as “deaf,” and it is 
therefore not possible to say how far the difference of procedure in tabulating 
the results has contributed to the total decrease, and to what extent it is due to 
the greater accuracy of the original record. 

462. The occurrence of deaf-mutism is somewhat more common in India 

than in Europe, but the difference is not very marked. 

Comparison with otheb j n as a w h o l 0i 1891, nine males and six 

countries and pbovinces. females were thus afflicted in a population of 10,000 

of each sex ; the corresponding figures disclosed by the present census of Bengal 

are eight males and five females. The relative 


Province. 

Number of 
deaf-mutes 
per 10,00*3. 

Bengal 

7 

United Provinces... 

4 

Punjab 

8 

Madras 

6 

Bombay 
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MAP SHOWING THE PREVALENCEOf 

OEAFMUTiSM in BENGAL 


prevalence of deaf-mutism in Bengal and the 
other large provinces of India is noted in the 
margin. 

The affliction is most common in the Punjab. 
Then comes Bengal, then Madras. The great 
difference between the figures for Bengal and 
the United Provinces is remarkable, as in Bengal 
deaf-mutism is most prevalent in the tract which 
adjoins those Provinces, viz., in North Bihar. 

The districts where deaf-mutism is most prevalent are Sikkim, Cham- 
paran,* Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Kuch Bihar, Saran, 
Muzaffarpur, Purnea, Bhagalpur, Darbhanga, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Pabna. With the exception of Pabna, all these tracts 

are Himalayan or sub- 
Himalayan. This agrees 
with the experience of 
the last census, when it 
was stated by the Census 
Commissioner that “the 
main prevalence is locat- 
ed in the Himalayas 
or along the rivers flow- 
ing directly from that 
system. It is here fre- 
quently combined with 
cretinism and goitre.” 

An examination of 
the statistics for indivi- 
dual thanas in North 
Bihar seems to show 
that the affliction is 
most rife along the 
course of the Little or 

the Buri Gandak river, and also, though to a less extent, along the Bagmdti and 
the upper reaches of the Gandak, In Champaran it is most prevalent in the 
south and south-west of the district, which is watered both by the Great 
and the Little Gandak, but is worst in Motihari, which does not touch the 
Great, but is bisected by the Buri Gandak and its tributary, the Dhanauti river .f 
In Saran the tracts in the north of the district, where the Gandak divides it 
from Champaran, are most affected, though far less so than the country on the 
other side of that river. From the point where the Gandak leaves the 
Champaran district its connection with the prevalence of deaf-mutism seems 
to cease, and the thanas along its banks in Muzaffarpur and South Saran 
are comparatively free from the affliction. In Muzaffarpur the Sadar thana. 
which contains the whole course of the Buri Gandak in the district and 

* The prevalence of idiocy (with which deaf-mutism is closely associated) in Champaran has passed 
into a proverb. Majhowa is the name of a pargana in Champaran, and the question Kahdn hd J lajhowa i 
i.e., " what part of Majhowa do you hail from? ” is a polite way of telling a person he is a fool. 

a x} l0 Dhanauti river has a specially bad reputation for its poisonous qualities and its tendency to 
cause goitre, and the iwo worst circles in the Motihari thana are on its banks. But even so, the average 
number of deaf-mutes per circle is higher in the case of the circles watered by the Srikrehna, or Buri 
Gandak, than in those watered by the Dhanauti. 
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also part of that of the Bagmati, suffers nearly twice as much as any other 
thana, and then come Sitamarhi and Shiuhar on the banks of the Bagmati. 
2n Darhlianga the affliction is most common in Warisnagar, which is bounded 
by these two rivers, and then in Samastipur and Dalsingh Sarai, which 
lie between the Buri Gandak and the Ganges. These three thanas taken 
together contain barely a quarter of the total population of the district, but 
they are_ responsible for two-fifths of the deaf-mutes * Following the Buri 
Gandak into Monghyr we find deaf-mutism more common along its course 
than in other parts of the district. The infirmity is most prevalent in Tegra 
and Begu Sarai^ thanas which are watered by it, and next to them, though at 
some distance, in Gogri through which the Bagmati flows. In Bhagalpur 
there are two areas of special prevalence, viz., the Colgong, Bihpur and 
Bhagalpur thanas which adjoin the Ganges, and the Pratapganj and Supaul 
thanas in the extreme north of the district on the right bank of the Kosi. 
In Purnea the infirmity is excessively rife along the course of the Kamla river, 
especially in thanas Purnea, Araria and Amur Kasba, where the average 
incidence is double that of the other parts of the district. Then follow Matiari 
and baifganj, which also contain a small portion of the course of the same river, 
and Balarampur. Balarampur is on the left bank of the Mahananda, but the 
other thanas adjoining this river have a relatively low proportion of deaf-mutes. 
In Jalpaiguri the immigrants form so large a proportion of the total population 
that it is difficult to draw any definite conclusion as to the comparative liability 
of the inhabitants of different parts of the district. So far as the figures go 
deaf-mutism is most prevalent in the tract of country between the Tista and 
the Mahananda, which is watered by the old Kardtoya :f but this may be due to 
the comparatively small proportion of immigrants in this part of the district. 

The figures for Pabna are difficult to understand, but they are not peculiar 
to the present census, and both in 1881 and 1891 Pabna occupied a high place 
in the list of districts where this infirmity was most prevalent. The afflic- 
tion is most frequent in the Sirajganj subdivision, where there are 119 deaf-mutes 
per 100,000 of the population, against only 57 in the rest of the district. 
The Civil Surgeon informs me that the disease is most frequently met with 
amongst the lower classes inhabiting the country near the Jamuna river, and 
that goitre is here very common. He says, “ goitre and cretinism appear 
to go hand-in hand, and they develop under the same conditions. The cretin 
is generally unable to speak, and his hearing also is defective.” The soil near 
the Jamuna is, he says, sandy and damp and non- calcareous. The statistics of 
other districts disclose no general excess of deaf-mutism along the bank of the 
Jamuna, but it is certainly very common in the riparian thanas of Mymensingh, 
opposite to, and above, Sirajganj, where persons suffering from the affliction 
are twice as common as in other parts of the district, and goitre is also unusually 
frequent. In the two southern thanas of Bogra, which adjoin Sirajganj, deaf- 
mutism is more than twice as prevalent as in the rest of the district. In the 
affected tract in Mymensingh there are several moribund rivers, and the same 
is the case in Sirajganj and Bogra. 

461. There seems to be little, if any, connection between the reported pre- 
valence of insanity and deaf-mutism. In some cases 
Connection between insanity the figures for both infirmities are high, but it nearly 

as often happens that the one infirmity is very pre- 
valent where the other is comparatively rare. Deaf-mutism is most rife in 
North Bihar, where the returns show insanity to be less common than in any 
other part of the province. The reason for this want of correspondence seems 
to be that, as already explained, cretinism, which is the form of unsoundness of 
mind commonly associated with deaf-mutism, enters but to a very small extent 
into the returns of insanity. Where the same person was both deaf-mute and a 
cretin, the enumerator contented himself with entering him as deaf-mutej. 

* There were 58 Census Circles in Warisnagar and 298 deaf-mutes, or an average of 5'1 per Circle. 
Twenty of the Circles are on the bank of the Buri Gandak, and these contain 185 deaf-mutes, or 9'25 per 
Circle. This leaves only 118 for the remaining 38 Circles, or an average of 3 each. So also in Samastipur. 
There were 93 Circles with 338 deaf-mutes of.wmm 61 were in 10 Circles on the bank of the Buri Gandak, 
the average being 6T per Circle against 3 3 in the rest of the thana. 

f It is called Korta on the map, but it is clear from Buchanan Hamilton’s account quoted by Hunter 
that it is really an old channel of the Karatoya. 

t Air. Bernard, Magistrate of Champaran, writes : — “There are many deaf-mutes who are also cretins. 
These have no doubt been entered as deaf-mutes. One sees them going out with the village childien to 
tend the cattle, and sometimes deaf-mute idiots tend cattle alone. One such tends cattle in my cutcherry 
compound. I suspect that such men have not usually been entered as insane, because they have some 
intelligence,’’ 
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Proportion of the sexes and 

AGE DISTRIBUTION. 


3X0- 


Of 53,154 persons returned as deaf-mute only 6 66 were returned also as in- 
sane, but the result of special enquiries made after the census (Subsidiary 
Table IV ) shows that a very large proportion of the deaf-mute population are 
also half-witted. Many also suffer from goitre. 

465. As in the case of the insane, so also amongst deaf-mutes, males in all 

countries preponderate over females. This phen- 
omenon is common to most forms of congenital mal- 
formation. In England and Wales the proportion 
of males to females in 1891 was as 6 to 5, and in Scotland as 9 to 6, or the same 
as in India as a whole. In Bengal the proportion is now as 8 to 5, or approxi- 
mately the same as it was ten years ago. This infirmity being congenital and 
sufferers from it being comparatively short-lived, the highest proportion of the 
deaf-mutes must necessarily be at the early ages, but parents are reluctant 
to recognize the existence of the aural defect in their children so long as 

there is any hope of its proving 
to be only temporary. The 
census reports for the earlier years 
of life are thus very imperfect, 
and the diagram in the margin 
shows that the highest reported 
proportion is not reached till the 
second age-period is entered. 
If the actual rate of decrease in 
the proportion of the deaf-mutes 
to the total population is the same 
from the years 0 to 10 as it is from 
10 to 20, it would seem that, at 
the earlier ages, the number of 
deaf-mutes of both sexes actually 
returned is only about two-fifths of 
the true number; that is to say, 
the total number of deaf-mutes in 
Bengal is probably greater by 
2,305, or 4 1 per cent., than the 
number shown in Table XII. 
After the ago of 20 the proportion 
of deaf-mutes shows a steady 
decrease, in marked contrast to 
the figures for earlier enumera- 
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tions, when the inclusion of persons becoming deaf in after-life led to a rapid 
rise in the proportions at the higher ages. 

466. As this disease is from birth, a comparison of the ages of the deaf- 

mute with those of the general population would, if 
Duration of life of the the return were correct, show their relative longevity. 
deaf-mute. The diagram in the margin shows the proportional 

distribution by age of 100 persons ten years of age and over who are 

deaf-mutes, and also of 100 such 
persons taken from the population 
as a whole. Persons under ten 
years of age are excluded from 
consideration, owing to the un- 
trustworthiness of the return at 
the lower ages, to which reference 
has already been made. For the 
purpose of this diagram the un- 
corrected ages have been taken, as 
the point under consideration Is the 
proportion borne by the deaf-mute 
to the total number of persons re- 
turned at each age-period, and it 
may be assumed that whatever 
error attaches to the age-return 
affects that of the general popula- 
tion and of the deaf-mute to exact- 
ly- the same extent. It appears that 
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the number of deaf-mutes aged 10 who live to the age of “ 25 — 20” is barely 
three-quarters as great as that of persons not so afflicted, while at “ 50 — 55 ” 
the survivors amongst the deaf-mutes are only half as numerous as those 
amongst the general population. 


Blindness. 


XOIBEB OE PERSONS 


467. There has been a slight decrease in the number of the blind in com- 
parison with 1891, but the difference between the 
Compabison with 1891. t wo j.gj.yjjjg f ar i ess m arked than in the case of the 

other infirmities. Taking the province as a whole, there were 2,621 fewer blind 
persons in 1901 than there were ten years previously. There has been a great 
development during the decade in the operative treatment of eye-diseases in the 
public dispensaries. Comparative figures dealing with the treatment of eye-cases 
generally might be misleading, as in many instances the treatment affects one 
eye only, or refers to some affection of the eyes other than total loss of sight, 
This, however, is not the case with cataract, which is the form of blindness in 
which medical relief is chiefly effective, and the annual returns published by 
the Inspector-General of Hospitals show that there were no less than 15,987 
successful operations for cataract during the decade preceding the census of 1901, 
against only 2,434 during the previous ten years. Taken by themselves, these 
figures would seem to indicate that the decrease in the number of the blind 
is fully accounted for by the greater activity of the medical establishments.* 

But before this conclusion can be fully accepted, it is necessary to 

examine the details for sex and age. It thus 
~ appears that the number of blind males has 
slightly increased; and that while the whole 
decrease is amongst females, it has occurred almost 
entirely at the higher ages, i.e., from 50 upwards. 
There has also been a marked diminution of blind- 
ness amongst males at the same ages, but in their 
case this has been more than counterbalanced by an 
increase in the earlier years of life. In respect of 
both sexes taken together, there is a slight increase 
in the number under 50 years of age, and the net decline is due to the smaller 
figures returned for the higher ages. 

° 468 . In a paper recently contributed to the Indian Medical Gazette by Cap- 

tain R. H. Maddox, m.b., i.m.s., reviewing the result 
of operations for cataract in the Saran district during 
the decade 1891 — 1900, an interesting analysis is 
given of the age and sex of the patients. The great 
majority of the patients were over 45 years of age 
at the time of the operation. In the absence of age 
statistics for other districts, it may perhaps be 
assumed that they correspond fairly closely to those 
reported from Saran. If therefore the decrease 
in blindness brought out by our returns had been 
distributed with fair uniformity over both sexes, 
the age statistics, even allowing for the high rate 
of mortality amongst people thus advanced in life, 
would confirm the explanation suggested by a comparison of the bare totals 
with the dispensary returns, that the improvement is wholly due to the great 
extension of medical relief that has taken place. The Saran statistics show 
that of the 1,484 operations, 845 were performed on females and only 639 on 
males: but these proportions -appear to he exceptional. The sexes are not 
distinguished in the provincial returns prepared by the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals; but judging from the figures for the districts noted in the 
mar°in with which I have been favoured by the Civil Surgeons, it would 
” ^} ia 4 as a rule the males outnumber the females. It follows that 


Year or 
CESSES. 

U nder 50 years 
of age. 

Aged 50 and 
over. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

1591 

22,048 

16,605 

15,318 

19 509 

1901 

22,823 

1 6,141 

14,660 

17,235 

Variation 

+775 

—464 

— 658 

-2,274 


Age-peeiod. j 

N umber of per- 
sons operated on. 

30—35 

21 

35-40 

70 

40—45 

239 

45 — 50 

341 

60 — 55 

350 

65 — 60 

237 

60 and over 

226 

Total 

1,484 


seem 


* Th . extraordinary increase in the number of operations for cataract is due, to a great extent, to the 
general use of cocaine as an anesthetic. In England, where the ratio of the blind per million enumerated 
his decreased from 1.021 in 1851 to 809 in 1891, the result is assigned to the greater precaution taken to 
nrevent the ravages of purulent ophthalmia, the improvement in surgical treatment of afiections of the 
eyes? and the diminished prevalence of such diseases as small-pox, to which a not inconsiderable amount of 
blindness was formerly due. 
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though 


the 


District. 


. Number of successful _ 
1 operations for cataract 
! during: the period j 
: l89o — 1900. 


Male. 


Female. 


Midnapur 

198 

i 

48 i 

Rajsbabi 

18? 

92 

Patna 

667 

319 

Gaya 

871 

543 i 

Sbababad 

744 

831 1 

Darbbnnga ... 

380 

209 ! 

WuzafEarpur... 

218 

93 ! 

Bbagalpur ... 

113 

67 j 

Jloaghyr 

S03 

170 

| 

Total 

3,SS4 

2,362 ! 

! 


Comparison with 
isces. 


OTHER PBOV- 


great increase in the number of operations for cataract has caused 

— — — — a marked diminuion in the total blind population, 

it cannot he held to account for the relatively 
greater decrease amongst females. r I his must be 
attributed mainly to the greater care taken at the 
recent census to exclude from the returns cases 
of senile dimness of vision not really amounting to 
actual blindness, which, as will be seen below, are 
much more numerous amongst females than 
amongst males. 

Turning to the variations in different parts of the 
province, it appears that there has been a consi- 
derable increase in the prevalence of blindness in 
the Ohota Nagpur Plateau and Western Bengal, a 
slight diminution in Central and North Bengal and 
in South Bihar, and a considerable one in East 
Bengal, North Bihar, and Orissa. The Sonthal Parganas and the Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur now show a greater proportion of blind than they did 
even in 1 88 L; hut as the present figures are in neither case excessive, com- 
pared with those for the neighbouring tracts, it is probable that the result is due 
to a more accurate enumeration rather than to any real increase in the actual 
number of persons afflicted. The enumeration of both these areas presents 
special difficulties, and there are good reasons for believing that these difficulties 
were met more successfully at the present census than on previous occasions. 
The spread of the infirmity in West Bengal may, perhaps, be attributed to the 
development of coal-mining and also to the greater use of coal as fuel in the 
huts of the people. In North Bihar it is possible that the decrease is due 
in part to the privations endured by the blind in the famine years. 

469. The prevalence of blindness in Bengal, as shown by the present 

census, is almost identical with that in England in 
1891. Comparative figures for the other large 
provinces of India according to the recent census 
are given in the margin. According to these figures 
blindness is slightly more common in Bengal than 
in Bombay and Madras, and much less so than in 
Upper India. It will be seen, however, in the next 
paragraph that the distribution of the blind varies 
so greatly in the different sub-provinces that a 
comparison of the figures for Bengal as a whole is 
not of much utility. The proportion of the blind in 
South Bihar approximates very closely to that in 
the United Provinces which it adjoins. 

470. The prevalence of blindness is to a great extent determined by climate. 

It is most frequent in a hot and dry climate, where 
the glare and dust are highly prejudicial to the 

eyesight, and is compa- 
ratively rare in a cool or 
damp country, where a 
profusion of green vege- 
tation rests the eye and 
where there is a com- 
parative absence of dust. 

The distribution of 
the blind in Bengal 
is in accordance with 
what might be expected 
from these consid- 
erations. It is most 
common in South Bihar, 
especially in Patna 
and Shababad. Then 
comes the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, where Man- 
bhum suffers most, and 


Province. 

Jfumber of 
blind persons 
per 100,000. 

Bengal 

90 

Bombay 

85 

Madras 

89 

United Provinces ... 

170 

Punjab 

291 


Local distribution. 


MAP SHOWING THE 
PREVALENCE OF BLINDNESS 
IN BENGAL 
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then West Bengal and North Bihar. Then follow, longo iniervallo, North 
Bengal, Orissa, and Central and Eastern Bengal. In these last-mentioned 
tracts blindness is less than half as common as it is in South Bihar. Small- 
pox often results in blindness, but the proportion 
of the persons who have thus lost their eyesight to 
the total number of the blind is not sufficiently 
great to enable any correspondence to be establish- 
ed between the occurrence of this disease and of 
blindness. The proportion of deaths from small- 
pox during the last ten years in each natural 
division is shown in the margin. Orissa suffers 
far more than any other part of the province, but 
it has a comparatively small blind population. 
Central Bengal suffers three times as much from 
small-pox as North Bengal, but it has a smaller 
proportion of persons afflicted with blindness. 

471. There is a slight excess of males over females amongst the blind of 
„ this province, amounting roughly to 10 per cent., or 

PboPOETIGN OF THE SEXES. i j. . 1 • T7> llT 1 oh 1 ,l 

about the same as m .England. In 1891 also the 
males were in excess, though to a smaller extent than on the present occasion. 
In other provinces the female blind are usually more numerous than the males. 
The excess of the latter in Bengal is most marked in the earlier years of life, 
when it is probably due, in part, to congenital affections of the eye, from which, 
like all congenital defects, males suffer more than females. It is also due, pos- 
sibly, to some small extent, to the concealment of blindness amongst girls of 
marriageable age. Though less marked, the excess of males continues through- 
out the years of active life, up to the age of 50. During these years it may 
be attributed partly to the survival of persons suffering from congenital blind- 
ness, and partly to the harder work and greater exposure to which men are liable. 
Between the ages of 50 and 60, blind females are in slight excess, and from 
60 onwards they greatly outnumber the males. This, however, is because the 
absolute number of women at the higher ages exceeds that of men, and the 

proportional figures show that even 
at this age blindness is slightly 
more prevalent among the latter 
than the former. At the same time 
the proportion which those who 
become blind in old age bears to 
the total number of the blind is 
much greater amongst females. 
These results may be attributed 
on the one hand to the compara- 
tive freedom enjoyed by females 
during the active period of life 
from the risks and exposure which 
often cause blindness in men, 
and on the other to the cumula- 
tive effects of a lifetime spent 
in dark rooms and of the acrid 
smoke from the fires at which they 
cook their food. The probability 
that this explanation is the true one 
is increased by the figures for 
East and North Bengal, where the 
houses are, comparatively speak- 
ing, large and well-ventilated. The excess of the female blind at the higher 
ages is here far less marked than in Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and West Bengal.* 

° 472. Unlike deaf -mutism, which is a congenital affection, and leprosy and 

insanity, which are diseases of early manhood and 
Distbibvtion by age. mi ddle age, blindness usually attacks the old. This 
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Division. 

Number of 
deaths from 
small-pox 
per 100,000 of the 
population. 

West Bengal 

253 

Central „ 

105 

North „ 

34 

East ,, 

81 

North Bihar 

109 

South „ 

388 

Chota Nagpur 

Piateau. 

191 

Orissa 

1,261 


* It is probable, however, the above conditions usually result in great dimness of vision rather than 
absolute loss of sight, and that our returns still include a certain proportion of old persons with indistinct 
vision who cannot strictly be called blind. 


O O 
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is clearly seen from the annexed diagram. 
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more than half of the total number are over 


In yonth this affliction is very 
rare. It becomes slightly more 
common as the years advance, 
but it is not until after 40 that 
the liability to it increases at all 
rapidly. There is a remarkable 
uniformity between the age distri- 
bution in 1891 and that on the pre- 
sent occasion up the age-period 
“ 30 — 40,” and it is only in the later 
years of life that the curves show 
any appreciable difference. 

It is from 40 onwards that catar- 
act is the most fertile cause of blind- 
ness. At the earlier ages the afflic- 
tion is due mainly to other causes, 
chief amongst which may be men- 
tioned opacity of the cornea due 
to neglected conjunctivitis in in- 
fancy. The proportion of blind 
persons at the earlier ages is, how- 
ever, relatively very small, and 
45 years of age. 


The Lepbosy Commission of 
1890-91. 


Leprosy. 

473. The census of 1881 showed a considerable increase in the number of 

lepers in India, and some years later, when public 
attention was attracted to the subject by the death 
of Father Damien, who for sixteen years had devoted 

himself to the relief of the Hawaiian lepers, these figures were taken as 
indicating a rapid spread of the disease, and a Leprosy Commission was 
appointed to visit India and enquire into the etiology and spread of the 
disease, and the means by which it might be stamped out. This was in 1890. 
The census of 1891, which was taken while the Commission was still in India, 
showed a marked general decline in the number of lepers, and the Commission 
had no difficulty in disposing of the cry that had been raised that leprosy 
was an imperial danger. The findings of the Commission on other points may 
be summarized as follows: — The disease has no marked tendency to spread 
either by hereditary transmission or by contagion, but in the great majority 
of cases it originates de novo.* No race is exempt from the disease, but 
the poor and destitute are attacked much more frequently than the rich and 
prosperous. No article of diet, e.g., fish, can be held to cause the disease, but 
it is possible that some kinds of food may render the system more ready to 
contract it. The same conclusion applies to insanitary surroundings and 
syphilis. No geological formation and no locality can claim to be free from 
the disease, and no correspondence can be traced between its occurrence and 
variations in the temperature ; but its diffusion seems to vary inversely with the 
dryness of the climate, and the tracts which suffer most are generally those 
where endemic cholera is most prevalent. The most recent investigations made 
regarding the causation of leprosy are those carried out in South Africa by 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, f.r.s. The conclusion arrived at by him is that 
in that country at least, it is spread mainly by the use of badly-cured fish. 

474. The present census shows a continued decrease in the prevalence of 

the disease, and the number of lepers now recorded 
Comparison with 1891. j g j e8g by jg per ce ?t> than it waa { n 1891. The 

improvement is shared by all parts of the province except the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, where Manbhum and the Sonthal Parganas show a much wider 
diffusion of leprosy than in 1891. As these districts border on Bankura and 
Birbhum, where it is more prevalent than in any other part of Bengal or, 
for that matter, of India, it is not unlikely that there has been a genuine 

* The Berlin International Conference of i 8 *7, held that the disease is eaused by a bacillus whose life 
history is unknown, but that it probably enter* the system by the nose and mucous membrane. It also 
held that the disease is contagious |jut not hereditary. 
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Province. 

Number of 
lepers per 

1 00, 000. 

Bengal ... 

48 

United Provinces ... 

23 

Punjab ... 

19 

Madras ... 

35 

Bombay ... 

27 


spread of the disease. Outside Chota Nagpur, the least improvement is shown 
in Orissa : elsewhere the decrease is very marked. In South Bihar and 
Saran it is reported that the lepers suffered more from plague than any other 
class of the community, and Mr. Oldham, Magistrate of Gaya, states that since 
the plague epidemic he has noticed a marked diminution in their number in Gaya 
town. Their mode of living and the sores engendered by their disease would 
naturally render them specially liable to infection. The decrease, however, is 
equally noticeable in Central and Eastern Bengal, where there has been no wide- 
spread outbreak of plague, and most district officers attribute it to the greater 
accuracy of the present return, i.e. to the exclusion of other complaints, such 
as leucoderma and secondary syphilis, which would have been entered as leprosy 
but for the care that was taken to examine and correct the census schedules. 
There is also a fairly wide-spread opinion that the disease is really becoming 
less common. The decline of leprosy in Europe is attributed mainly to 
improved hygienic habits and surroundings, and to increased material 
prosperity, and it may be hoped that the same causes will gradually bring about 
its disappearance from India. 

475. Excluding the small province of Assam, where leprosy is unusually 

_ _ prevalent, the disease is more common in Bengal 

Comparison with other Prov- f, . ,, . . T j- 

than m any other province in India. Comparative 
figures for the larger provinces are noted in the 
margin. Next to Bengal the disease is most rife 
in Madras. In the United Provinces and the 
Punjab there is only half the amount of leprosy that 
there is in Bengal. Even in Bihar, which adjoins 
the United Provinces, leprosy is far more prevalent 
than it is on the other side of the border. It is 
impossible to offer any satisfactory explanation of 
these variations so long as the conditions which 
conduce to the spread of leprosy are so obscure. 

As already noticed, the Leprosy Commissioners 
professed themselves unable to establish any connection between leprosy and 
the causes which* are commonly adduced to account for it. 

476. The local distribution of leprosy is shown in the subjoined map. It is 

of very rare occurrence in most parts of Eastern 
and Central Bengal and in North Bihar. It is more 

widely diffused in South Bihar, North Bengal, and Orissa. The Chota Nagpur 

Plateau is a vast area, 
and the incidence of 
the disease varies con- 
siderably in different 
parts. In the west it is 
rare, but it gradually 
becomes more prevalent 
towards the east, until 
in Manbhum* it reaches 
an intensity which 
is exceeded only in 
three districts of West 
Bengal — Bankura, Burd- 
wan, and Birbhum, which 
form the great centre 
of the disease. B ankura 
and Birbhum in fact 
enjoy the unenviable 
reputation of harbouring 
a greater number of 
lepers in proportion to their population than any other tract in the whole of 
India. There is little in the findings of the Leprosy Commission that will 
help us to explain the varying prevalence of the disease in this province. 

* There is a Leper asylum at Purulia, the district head-quarters, which contained 634 lepers on the 
date of the census, but the existence of this asylum does not materially affect the figures. All but 20 of 
its inmates were born in Manbhum ; of the remainder, 8 came from Ranchi and 13 from other place*. 


Local distribution. 
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Natubal Division. 

Number of 
deaths from 
cholera per 
1,000 in 
1891—1900. 

Number of 
lepers 

per 100,000 of 
the population. 

Western Bengal ... 

20 

116 

Central „ 

31 

31 

Northern „ 

20 

42 

Eastern „ 

30 

22 

North Bihar 

29 

28 

South „ 

30 

44 

Orissa 

40 

109 

Chot a Nagpur 
Plateau 

15 

68 


In Eastern Bengal the people are prosperous and well nourished, and, so 
far as these factors affect the question, their relative freedom from leprosy 
is intelligible. But its diffusion is said to vary also with the degree of moisture 
in the atmosphere, and East Bengal has a far more humid climate than the 
districts where leprosy is most rife. North Bihar is probably not less humid 
than these districts, and its population is on the whole less prosperous, and yet 
it is comparatively free from the disease. As regards cholera also, no connection 
can be traced. The ravages of this disease during the last ten years have been 

worst in Orissa, Central and East 
Bengal, and North Bihar. Orissa also 
stands high amongst the localities 
where leprosy is prevalent, but East 
Bengal and North Bihar are the two 
parts of the province where that 
disease is most common. On the 
other hand, West Bengal, with the 
greatest prevalence of leprosy, has 
suffered less from cholera than any 
part of the province except Chota 
Nagpur: and the two districts of 
West Bengal, where leprosy is worst, 
have the smallest cholera mortality. 
Birbhum has thus lost only 14 and 
Bankura only 13 persons per 1,000 of its population during the decade, while 
no other district in the division has lost less than 19 per 1,000. Neither 
does the hypothesis that it is due to the use of badly-cured fish find any 
corroboration in the excessive prevalence of the disease in Birbhum, Bankura, 
and Manbhum. Very little fish is imported to these districts, and it enters 
but very slightly into the diet of the people. Mr. De, the Magistrate of 
Bankura, thinks that the people of that part of the country must in some 
way be specially liable to the disease, and he mentions that in Khulna lie 
found leprosy more common amongst the Bunas who had gone thither from 
Bankura and the neighbouring districts than amongst the indigenous inhabitants. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum says that many of the lower castes eat 
the carcases of cattle that have died of disease, and thinks that this may 
predispose to leprosy, although, as he points out, the disease is not confined to 
these castes. 

477. As in the case of the other infirmities dealt with, males seem to be 

more liable to the afflication than females. The 
Pbopobtion of the sexes. returns for Bengal show that there are three male 

lepers to one female, and at the last census the disproportion in India as a whole 
was even greater than this. This result is doubtless due, in part, to the compar- 
ative seclusion in which women are kept, and to the reticence of their male 
relations regarding them. This, however, applies only to the better classes. 
Amongst the great mass of the population the women move about freely enough 
within their own village, and the existence of such a disease as leprosy, except in 
its earlier stages, could not easily be concealed. The age-statistics show that at 
the first age-period (0 — 5) there are 95 female lepers to 100 males; at the 
next (5 — 10) the proportion falls to two-thirds, and it continues to decline 
until at “ 35 to 40” males outnumber females in the ratio of 4 to 1. The pro- 
portion then again rises, and at “ 60 and over, ” there are two female lepers to 
every 5 males. As regards the first two age-periods, the result agrees very 
closely with that arrived at by the Leprosy Commission, who found that in the 
case of small children under 5 years ef age both sexes were attacked in nearly 
equal proportions, while of the cases that came under their observation between 
the ages of 5 and 10, 95 were males and 56 females. If the greater liability of 
males becomes thus marked in early life, it is only natural to suppose that it 
should continue to increase as the sexual differentiation developes, and the fact 
that the disproportion between the sexes is very great even in old-age, when there 
is no longer the same reticence about females, also tends to show that the excess 
of males is, to a large extent, real. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where there 
is comparatively little secrecy about women, there are two male lepers to one 
female, and in Bankura, where the disease is most prevalent, the proportion is 
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as 15 to 7. The disproportion is greatest in South Bihar, where male lepers are 
six times as numerous as females ; but probably this is due mainly to the fact that 
male lepers travel farther from their homes, and find their way in greater num- 
bers to Gaya and other large centres for the purpose of begging. 

478. The diagram given in the margin shows the number of lepers to 
, 100,000 persons of each age-period. Under the 

age or 10 the proportion of lepers is exceedingly 
small, but it soon begins to grow. There is a considerable increase between 

10 and 20, and from that age 



until 50 the rise is uniform and 
rapid. Between 50 and 60 the in- 
crease still continues, though less 
rapidly, and it then again declines. 
A leper’s life is a comparatively 
short one. According to one of 
the most reliable estimates ( that of 
Daniellsen and Boeck) the average 
duration of life from the date of 
attack is only nine and a half years 
for tuber culated, and eighteen 
and a half years in the case of 
anaesthetic, leprosy . It follows that 
the steady increase in the proportion 
of lepers between the ages of 20 
and 60 indicates a marked rise in 
the liability to infection between 
these ages. 

be taken, the increase in the leper population is 
greatest between the ages of 20 and 30 ; be- 
tween 30 and 40 it is slightly greater than 
between 10 and 20. After allowing for cases of new 
infection necessary to fill death vacancies, it would 
seem that the greatest number of persons must 
become lepers between the ages of 20 and 40. 
This confirms the conclusion of the Census Com- 
missioner for India in 1891 that leprosy “seems 
to pass by the young and to begin its attacks 
about 25 years of age.” The Leprosy Commission 
found that of the comparatively small number 
of lepers that came under their observation, the 
greatest number became lepers when between 25 years of age and 30. 


If absolute numbers 


Agb-pebiod. 

V ariation in 
nnmber of lepers. 

0-10 

+ 649 

10-20 

+ 2.362 

20 — 30 

+ 3,<i07 

30-40 

+ 2.814 

40-50 

-+* 290 

£0-60 

- 3.034 

60 and over 

- 731 


o o 2 
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Subsidiary Table No. I — Showing the number of persons afflicted 


DEAF-MUTES. 


District and Natural 
Division. 


1881. . 1901. 1891. 


WEST BENGAL 


Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapore 

Hoogbly 

Howrah 


CENTRAL BENGAL ... 

24-Parganas*+ 

Calcutta* 

Nadia 

Murshidabad* 

Jessora 


NORTH BENGAL 


Raj shah i 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Rang pur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Malda 

Kuch Bihar 

Sikkim 


BAST BENGAL 

Khulna 

Dacca* 

Mymensingh 
Faridpur 
Backergunge 
Tippera 
Noakh&li 
Chittagong ... 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


NORTH BIHAR 
Saran 

Champaran ... 
Muaaifarpur ... 
Darbhanga ... 
Bhagalpur ... 
Pumea 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna* 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 


Cuftack* 

Bala»ore 

Puri 


| CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

Hazaribagh ... 

Ranebit 
Palamaa 
Hanbhumf ... 

Singhbhum ... 

Sonthal Pargan&st ... 

Angul 

Tributary States, Orissa 

Ditto, Chota Nagpur 


41 

1 

53 ; 

23 

1 " 

60 1 

20 

| 3S 

61 j 

20 

53 

60 1 

22 

53 

66 

22 

35 

47 

19 

50 

84 

21 

55 

62 

25 

SI 

66 

28 

64 

80 

28 

71 

42 

49 

47 

64 

18 

31 

78 

27 

46 

50 

51 

71 

92 

S3 

54 

60 

48 

74 

90 

51 

98 

113 

56 

33 

32 

15 

62 

123 

75 

99 

77 

62 

68 

84 

41 

47 

64 

26 

119 

132 

75 



52 

62 

74 

36 

45 

58 

58 ! 

79 

85 

40 

67 

74 

42 

51 

66 

22 

56 

63 

35 

44 

67 

19 

47 

78 

30 

82 

104 

66 

164 


134 

95 


39 

19 

33 

6 

82 

23 

8 

21 

56 

6 

15 

22 

3 

12 

25 

5 

16 

29 

7 

29 

53 

13 

21 

22 

8 

40 

3d 

12 

18 

17 

6 

23 

22 

5 

14 

16 

7 

27 

34 

12 

23 

31 

12 

24 

28 

13 

41 

47 

14 

17 

25 

12 

12 

18 

8 

25 

20 f 

' 3 ] 

27 

32 

14 

17 

27 

16 

12 

23 

I 1 

23 

45 

3 

21 

34 

8 

10 

12 

12 


* There are lunatic aaylnma in Bhowanipur (84-Parganas), Dutlunda (Calcutta), Berhampur (Murshidabad), Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack. Excluding the 
S4 and 53 ; Murshidabad, 39 and 21 ; Dacca, 51 and 36 ; Patna, 15 and 7 ; Cuttack, 24 and 11. 

t There are leper asylums in Purulia (Manbhum), Gobra ( 24-Pargranas) . Decghar (Sonthal Paiganas), and Lohardaga (Ranchi). Excluding the population 
7 instead of 12; Soathal Parganas So instead of 86; Ranchi 31 instead of 23. Most i of the inmate* of these asylums, however, are district born. In the Purolht 
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a 


\ 


PI§i 100,000 OF THE POPULATION AT EACH OF THE LAST THREE CENSUSES 


BLIND. 



Male. 


1901. 

189 1. 

1881. 

95 

lOO 

136 

104 

94 

i36 |; 

123 

104 

165 { 

102 

135 

125 ‘ 

121 

131 

152 

97 

70 

117 , 

93 

83 

147 ; 

88 

70 

120 j 

76 

86 

119 j 

60 

84 

116 i 

71 

38 

101 | 

72 

1 >6 

104 

111 

119 i 
159 j 

76 

78 

101 j 

82 

$8 

120 i 

i 

79 

82 

98 | 

76 

65 

77 

54 

117 | 
105 ; 

63 

76 

71 ' 

86 

66 

132 | 

76 

89 

SO 

90 

85 

136 

too 

126 

155 

93 

113 

139 

71 



70 

81 

110 

58 

44 

81 

79 

73 

US 

86 

97 

104 

53 

74 

101 

65 

88 

105 

51 

94 

138 i 

71 

Hi 

113 ; 

79 

71 

117 \ 

120 

127 

J 

40 

153 

L 

105 

121 

146 1 

127 

178 

163 ■ 

94 

114 

156 | 

102 

105 

140 | 

IOI 

98 

114 ' 

1 12 

137 

160 ! 

90 

93 

160 \ 

162 

170 

248 1 

187 

173 

310 

145 

152 

248 ! 

181 

329 

2 S 5 \ 

141 

161 

155 : 

82 

89 

106 

97 

89 

108 , 

46 

62 

84 ; 

89 

117 

124 

103 

85 

106 | 

94 

85 

116 i 

122 1 

148 

mi 1 

140 J 


148 

146 

137 , 

67 

74 

70 i 

105 

42 

76 i 

96 

123 

154 ! 

66 

84 

104 

101 

53 

88 


Female. 


1901. 


1891. 


85 


lOO 

121 
I i 8 
134 
87 
78 
67 


68 

47 
106 
57 
I 14 
64 


71 

80 

76 

57 

46 

66 

62 

65 

99 

89 

67 


49 

37 

61 

63 

31 

35 

34 

60 

57 

97 

68 


86 

100 

86 

68 

81 

96 

85 


151 

194 

138 

162 

130 


63 

73* 

44 

63 

117 

90 
141 1 
146 > 
206 
81 
123 
05 
62 
1 1 I 


97 


97 

110 

147 

155 

6b 

82 

59 


69 

56 

60 

77 

98 

56 


83 

87 

81 

58 

79 

54 

100 

73 

136 

138 


63 

31 

52 

89 

47 

47 

73 

67 

63 

184 

76 


112 

14 8 
103 
97 
83 
128 
115 


175 

181 

161 

198 

159 


93 

95 

60 

119 


94 

100 

148 

190 

89 

46 

127 

88 

54 


1881. 


144 


150 

1 S 6 

m 

179 

129 

163 

120 


112 

107 

173 

106 

157 

78 


118 


123 

107 

95 

129 

78 

107 

160 

186 


90 

60 

101 

90 

67 

68 
127 
107 
109 


152 

162 

173 

138 

97 

173 

188 


301 

427 

300 

311 

179 


128 

139 

107 

128 


124 


LEPERS. 


Male. 


152 | 

180 

81 

84 

136 

109 

83 


1901. 


1891. 


72 


168 

239 

321 

367 

91 

55 

23 


46 

18 
32 
49 
I 19 
32 


63 

15 
56 
I 10 
43 
94 
38 
46 
54 
126 
56 


35 

12 

39 

84 

17 
9 

22 

9 

18 
74 
37 


47 

49 

33 

47 

33 

66 

70 


77 

77 

102 

57 

73 


170 

163 

187 

185 


77 

16 
35) 
23 S 
186 
47 
122 
77 
69 
40 


93 


244 

313 

522 

515 

12i 

115 

47 


78 

50 

26 

119 

129 

65 


88 

30 

61 

139 

98 

107 

81 

62 

98 

205 


59 

18 

57 

124 

44 

21 

59 

20 

35 

77 

67 


65 

85 

53 

52 

41 

70 

94 


95 


127 

130 

103 


168 


128 

185 


53 

20 

37 

107 

48 

67 

73 

76 

26 


1881. 


123 


287 

444 

485 

540 

134 

179 

82 


111 

? 2 

63 

150 

194 

65 


147 

55 

104 
186 
156 
231 

105 
100 
110 
307 


74 

38 

83 

129 

63 

33 
69 

34 
61 


76 

98 

62 

54 

46 

75 

78 


132 

132 

163 

140 

90 


190 

171 

214 

204 


72 

26 


160 

62 

69 

163 

100 

96 


I 

Female. 


District and Natural 
Division. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. j 

23 

31 

41 

BEXGAZ. 

64 

90 

107 

WEST BENGAL. 

88 

122 

159 

Burdwan. 

1 09 

190 

182 

Birbhum. 

>68 

218 

214 

Bankura. 

31 

56 

52 

Midnapore. 

14 

25 

49 

Hooghly. 

6 

14 

31 i 

Howrah. 

14 

23 

38 ! 

CENTRAL BENGAL. 

6 

IS 

30. 

24-'Parganas.*t 

22 

25 

37 

Calcutta.* 

17 

25 

42 

Nadia. 

33 

38 

68 

Murshidabad.* 

7 

15 

16 I 

Jessore. 

18 

29 

50 

NORTH BENGAL. 

10 

17 

37 i 

Raj shah i. 

15 

30 

42 : 

Dinajpur. 

38 

63 

69 i 

JalpaiKuri. 

27 

49 

68 : 

Darjeeling. 

24 

27 

« i 

Rangpur. 

1 1 

25 

29 I 

Bogra. 

1 1 

21 

30 J 

Pabna. 

>6 

25 

37 i 

Malda. 

37 

60 

112 i 

Koch Bihar. 

25 




Sikkim. 

8 

19 

27 

EAST BENGAL. 

5 

8 

14 

Khulna. 

12 

14 

31 

Dacca.* 

15 

40 

39 

Mymensingh. 

4 

n 

n 

Farid pur. 

4 

8 

17 

Backerguuge. 

6 

18 

30 

Tippers. 

2 

8 

18 

Noakhali. 

4 

13 

28 

Chittagong. 

22 

38 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

14 

33 


Hill Tippera. 

io 

12 

17 

NORTH BIHAR. 

7 

10 

15 

Saran. 

4 

10 

10 

Champaran. 

10 

5 

8 

Muzaffarpur. 

4 

7 

9 

Darbhanga. 

16 

22 

26 

Bhagalpur. 

21 

28 

28 

Purnea. 

12 

20 

25 

SOUTH BIHAR. 

9 

10 

23 

Patna.* 

16 

27 

30 

Gaya. 

9 

13 

27 

Shahabad. 

13 

27 

18 

Monghyr. 

49 

59 

61 

ORISSA. 

44 

48 

57 

Cuttack.* 

63 

59 

64 

Balasore. 

68 

82 

75 

Puri. 

40 

38 

39 

CHOTA NAGPUB PLATEAU. 

9 

13 

16 

Hazaribagh. 

131 



Ranchi.f 

18 j 



Palamau. 

120 

138 

87 

Manbhum t 

32 

24 

44 

SinKhbhum. 

60 

25 

32 

Sonthal Parganas.t 

39 

; 38 

78 

AnguL 

33 

I 40 

53 

Tributary States, Orissa. 

1 25 

" 

12 

Ditto, Chota Nagpur 


population of these asylums, the proportion of lunatics per 100,000 persons of each sex in the districts concerned is-24-Pargauaa, 39 males and 26 females ; Oaleutte 

nf unrlmn' the proportion afflicted per 100,000 persons ^respectire of sex) in the districts concerned is-Manbhum 112 instead of 153: 24-Parjanas 
m & out of a total of 534 lepers are natives of Manbhum. 
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Subsidiary Table No. II — Showing the distribution of the infirm by agk per 10,000 of each sex^ 


DEAF-MUTES. 


0— 5 .. 
5-10 ... 
10-15 ... 
15-20 ... 
20-25 ... 
25-30 ... 
30—35 . 
35—40 ... 
40—45 ... 

45 — 50 ... 
50-55 ... 
55—60 ... 

60 a ad over 


j 10,000 10,000 \ 10/100 ' 10,000 ; 10,000 I 10,000 j 10,000 10,000 10,000 ; 10,000 ; 10/100 I 10,000 


] 2,116 { 

} v»{ 

j 1,490 1 

l *»{ 


»52 
658 ; 
975 
982 
988 
974 ; 
1,060 
848 i 
1,006 ! 
575 
641 
281 i 
860 


i : ' m i 

1,311 


j 1,628 | 

| l,S02 * j 

j i,ns{ 

} «»{ 


I 


BLIND. 

! LEPERS. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1901. ; 1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

10/100 10,000 

379 421 

705 | 712 

748 : 70S 

628 1 572 

574 i 532 

10,000 

400 

707 

592 

475 

10,000 

271 

433 

449 

441 

451 

10/100 

275 

402 

386 

401 

375 

10,000 

257 

388 

297 

293 

> 

10,000 

29 

83 

250 

41 1 
671 

io,tyo 

48 

98 

256 

415 

525 

10,000 

63 

146 

271 

440 

10,000 

87 

170 

450 

700 

.756 

10,000 

83 

187 

379 

579 

643 

10,000 

122 

257 

386 

612 


Subsidiary Table No. Ill — Showing (i) the number afflicted at each age-period per 100,000 

PERSONS OF THAT AGE AND (ii) THE NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED TO 1,000 MALES. 



NUMBER AFFLICTED PER 100,000. 


Deaf-mutes. 


Male, i Female, j Male. Female. 


ALL AGES 

O- 5 

5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—25 
25—30 
30-35 
35—40 
40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
00—60 
60 and over 



NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICT- 
ED TO 1,000 MALES. 


Deaf- 

mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

635 

890 

311 

742 

G36 

951 

651 

547 

641 

586 

535 

570 

623 

625 

539 

647 

700 

420 

553 

661 

321 

628 

813 

282 

592 

808 

226 

652 

917 

263 

656 

880 

246 

757 

1,033 

290 

710 

1,070 

302 

829 

1,234 

394 



Subsidiary Table No. IV — Showing the result of certain enquiries regarding 

PERSONS RETURNED AS DEAF-MUTE. 



Number 

returned ! V' m _ b ? r 


NUMBER OF DEAF-MUTES WHO 
ARE ALSO 


IlNumber re ? umea 
Enquired « iniine 

I * S deaf- ** 

mute. 


Half-witted. 


Able to Not able 
work. to work. 


Suffering 

from 

goitre* 


Total 

Champaran 

Rangpur 

•Talpaieun 

Kuch Bihar 

Saran 

Sikkim 

Darjeeling 



(a) Includes 4 persons who can hear a little but utter indistinct sounds, 1 who is deaf only and 2 who are aumb only, 
<b) Includes 4 persons said to be really deaf-and-dumb, but r^f from birth. 

(c) Of these 37 cases of goitre, 23 were found amongst 26 deaf-mutes enquired about in the Si wan subdivision. 

(d) Includes 3 persons who can only speak and hear indistinctly. 
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Chapter 

EDUCATION ; 


NUMBER OF LITERATE 
PER IOOO 


BENGAL 




150 200 


WEST BENGAL 




CENTRAL BENGAL 
NORTH BENGAL 




479. The statistics of literacy will be found in Imperial Tables VIII and 

IX. The former shows the number of persons who 

efebence to tatistics. are literate or illiterate, distributed according to age 

and religion, and the latter, according to caste. The main language in which 
literate, and the number of literate persons who know English, are shown in 
both Tables. Proportional figures illustrating the more important features of 
the return, are as usual, embodied in Subsidiary Tables, which will be found at 
the end of the Chapter, viz : — 

Subsidiary Table I . — Number per 1,000 of the total population, and at certain 
ages, who are literate. Similar information is also given for each religion. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Number per mille of the total population, and at certain 
ages, who are literate in each district and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Comparison with results of previous enumerations. 

Subsidiary Table IV . — Number per mille of the total population and at 
certain ages who know English in each district and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table V . — Number per mille who are literate in certain selected 
castes. 

480. The only test of literacy was the ability to both read and write. 

Extent of Litbbacy People of whatever age who could do this were enter- 
ed as literate, and those who could not, as illiterate. 
The qualification seems a very simple one, but even so, only one male in 10 
... , „ . _ and one female in 200 were 

Diagram showinq the number of versons per 1,000 in each a,. j n i 

Natural Bivision who are literate. able to pass it, and 9 males 

out of 10 and 199 females 
out of 200 were returned as 
illiterate. F or every f emal e 
who is able to read and write 
there are 20 males. Of the 
total number of literate 
males, 7 1 per cent, are over 
20 years of age and 5 per 
y////////f/A ~ j cent, are under 10. The 

" i r - remaining 24 per cent, are 
distributed equally between 
the age periods 10 — 15 and 
15 — 20. In the case of 
MALES M FEMALES ■■ females, only 61 per cent. 

of the literate population are 
over 20, 30 per cent, are between 10 and 20, and 9 per cent, are under 10. The 
larger proportion of literate females at the lower ages indicates that at the present 
time the progress of education amongst them is more rapid than amongst males. 

Compared with the number of persons returned as speaking each language 

(Table X), Bengali and Oriyd have a 
larger proportion of literate males than 
has Hindi,* while in the case of females, 
Bengali has a long lead of both its rivals. 
The relatively large proportion of females 
literate in languages other than Bengali, 
Hindi and Oriyd is due to the fact that 
the number of indigenous females who are . 
literate is so small, that the foreign-born 
bulk much more largely in the total than they do in the case of men. 

481. The greatest amount of literacy is met with amongst the Christians, 

partly on account of the large foreign element, where 
Distribution bt ebigioi.. proportion of educated persons is very high, 

and partly because the missionaries do their utmost to give instruction to their 
converts. 

* As will be explained in the Chapter on Language, Hindi was used at the census in a rery wide sense, 
and includes both Urdu and the group of languages known to philologists as Bihari. 




EAST BENGAL 


NORTH BIHAR 


SOUTH BIHAR 


ORISSA 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATE 









Number per cent, who 

- 

Language. 


are literate in it 


speak it 




Male 

Female 

Bengali 

53 

€2 

70 

Hindi 

34 

21 

15 

Qny* 

8 

9 

5 

Other languages 

5 

2 

10 
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The success of their efforts in this direction will be apparent from the 

proportions for a few tribes 
noted below, showing the 
number who are literate per 

1 AAA * 


Diagram thawing the number •per 1,000 of each main religion 
who are literate. 


NUMBER CF UTERATE 
PER 1000 



350 


1,000 amongst converts to 
Christianity, as compared 
with those who have re* 
tained their old animistic 
beliefs : — 


Lepcka 
Garo 
Munda 
Ora on 
Santa! 


Christian. 

141 

115 

68 

41 

226 


Others. 

29 

3 

7 

3 

3 


The proportion in the case of Christians would be even higher, but for the 
numerous new converts who have passed the school-going age. Next to the 
Christians, the proportion of the literate, both male and female, is highest 
amongst the Buddhists ; but the difference between them and the Hindus is very 
slight. The Muhammadans are much more backward, and the proportion who 
can read and write is barely half as great as it is amongst Hindus. In every 
1,000 males only 68 are literate, and in every 1,000 females only 2. The dis- 
proportion is more marked in the case of literate persons under 15 than it is at 
the higher ages. It would, therefore, seem that the Hindus are still increasing 
the lead which they already hold. The Animists, as might be expected , come last. 
Only 8 males in 1,000 are literate, and there are practically no literate females. 

482. The most favoured part of Bengal, from the point of view of educa- 
_ T tion, is the metropolitan area. In Calcutta itself one 

isTBiBtrrioN bt AUTt. ma i e i n every 3 is literate, and then come Howrah, 

Midnapore, the 24-Parganas, and Hooghly, where 1 in every "5 is able to 
read and write. The other districts of West Bengal all hold a high place, but 
Nadia, Murshidabad, and Jessore in Central Bengal, in spite of their proximity 
to Calcutta, are not specially remarkable for the diffusion of the rudiments 
of learning. Orissa comes next to West Bengal with one male who is 
literate in every 7. Then follows Backergunge with about the same ratio. In 
Khulna, Dacca and Tippera about 1 male in 8 is literate. The low ratio in 
Dacca is somewhat surprising, in view of the large number of educated bhadralok 
in the Bikrampur pargana. In Bihar, Patna, with 1 male able to read and write 
in every 8, alone holds a respectable position. South Bihar as a whole can 
boast of only 1 male in 12 who is literate, or about the same proportion as in 
North Bengal. In North Bihar the proportion falls to 1 in 15, while in the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau it is barely 1 in 20. The variations in the proportion 
of educated females, though on a far lower plane, follow generally jthose noted 
above, but there is a remarkable difference between the figures for Calcutta and 

those for any other area. 
In the metropolis the 
proportion of literate 
females exceeds 1 in 9, 
and is rather greater 
than the provincial 
average for males, but 
in Hooghly, Darjeeling, 
Howrah and the 24-Par- 
ganas, which stand next, 
it falls to about 1 in 70. 
Then follows Dacca 
with only 1 in 100. 
The degree of literacy 
enjoyed by each district 
(both sexes combined) is 
shown in the annexed 
map while in the dia- 
gram in the margin of 
paragraph 480 the ratios 
in each Natural Division are compared for the two sexes taken separately. In 


MAP of BENGAL 

SHOWING THE AMOUNTOF 
LITERACY IN,THE;0IFFER£NT 
DISTRICTS. 
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connection with the latter it should be remembered that the districts comprised 
in each division often show very uneven results. The differences between the 
figures for Calcutta and the 24-Parganas, compared with the rest of Central 
Bengal, and between those for Patna and the rest of South Bihar, which have 
been noticed above, are far from being the only cases where adjoining districts 
differ greatly in the extent to which the rudiments of education have penetrated 
to the lower classes of the population. 

483. It is difficult to compare the results of the present census with those 
„ which have gone before, owing to a chancre of system. 

CoMPABISON WITH 1891. • ,, ° , .. ® y -4 . , , 

Un previous occasions the population was divided 
into three categories — literate, learning, and illiterate — whereas at the present 
census the only distinction made was between the literate and illiterate. The 
instructions on this point which were issued to the enumerators in 1891 were 
as follows : — 


Enter against each person, whether grown-up, child or infant, either learning or 
illiterate. Enter all those as learning who are under instruction either at home or at 
school or college. Enter as literate those who are able both to read and write any language, 
but who are not under instruction as above. Enter as illiterate those who are not under 
instruction, and who do not know how to both read and write, or who can read hut not write, 
or who can sign their own name, but not read. 

It was found that the return of the learning was vitiated by the omission, 
at the one end of boys in the rudimentary stages of instruction, and at the other, 
of many of the more advanced students, who thought it derogatory to their 
dignity to call themselves “ learning” when people of far lower attainments were 
recorded as literate, and accordingly caused themselves to he entered under 
the latter head. There was a considerable discrepancy between the census 
figures for the learning and those of the Education Department, due partly to 
the causes noted above, and partly, it was alleged, to an exaggeration in the 
departmental returns, of the number of children under instruction in elementary 
village schools. For these reasons it was thought better to leave the compila- 
tion of statistics regarding persons under instruction to the educational 
authorities, and to confine the information collected at the census to the broad 
question whether a person can or cannot both read and write.* The rule for 
the guidance of the enumerators was accordingly modified as follows : — 

Enter against all persong, of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any language. 

This change in procedure may have been desirable on general grounds, 
but it has had the result of obscuring the progress made during the decade 
along the path of education. Some of the persons who would have been shown 
as learning under the old rule, have now been classed as literate, while others 
have been relegated to the category of the illiterate. How many of the 
learning have been treated as literate and how many as illiterate it is impossible 
to say, but it is clear that a great many, who would have been entered as 
learning under the old rule, have been shown as illiterate under the new one. 
The total number of literate males under 15 years of age at the present census 
is only 706,546, which is less by 26 per cent, than the corresponding number 
returned as learning or literate in 1891. Probably the best way of instituting 
a comparison is to consider only persons over 15 years of age, and to 
assume that all such persons who were shown as learning in 1891, would 
have been entered as literate, had the present rule been in force at that 
census. Comparative figures for the literate over 15 years of age, based 
on this assumption, will be found in the last four columns of Subsidiary 
Table III. 

484. So far as can be gathered from this comparison, the actual number of 

literate males has increased by 15 per cent, during 
lUl ' the decade. The greatest progress has taken place 

in Orissa, where the number of males who can read and write is greater by 37 


* In his report on the Census oE India in 1891, ilr. Baines, the Census Commissioner, recommended 
the abandonment of the *' distinction between those under instruction and those able to read and write, 
but no longer in a state o£ pupilage." 
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per cent, than 
increase of 31 


it was ten years previously. In Chota 
per cent, has taken place, the progress 


Nagpur, 


is 


due, 


where an 
to a great 


Natural Division. 

Number op Pupils. 

Variation 
per cent. 

1901. 

ISM. 

West Bengal 

2^2,753 

2S5.012 

+ 2*4 

Central Bengal ... 

183.641 

1 65,763 

+ in-8 

North Bengal . . 

138,267 

S9.42 7 

+ 39-0 

East Beneal 

434,975 

392,251 

+ 10*8 

North Bihar 

146,498 

127,987 

+ 14-5 

South Bihar 

109,165 

9S.596 

+ 10*7 

Orissa 

105,896 

117,464 

- 9*8 

Chota Nagpur ... 

108, 3S5 

85,792 

-r 26*3 

TOTAL ... 

1,519,533 

1,373,193 

+ 107 


Note.— The above figures are exclusive of Kuch Bihar, 
Sikkim, and Hill Tippera, for which information is not 
available, and also of the 1891 figures for Angul and the 
Chota Nagpur States. 


extent, to the activity of the Christian Missions. In Bengal Proper, Central 
Bengal with an increase of 22, and West Bengal with one of 16 per cent., show 
the best results. The improvement in North Bengal is exactly the same as in 
the Province as a whole. In East Bengal the figures are disappointing, the 
growth of the literate population being only 12 per cent., or barely 2 per cent, 
more than the rate at which the general population has increased in that 
prosperous tract. The worst apparent results, so far as the actual number of 
the literate is concerned, are those for Bihar; but this is due mainly to the 
decadent condition of the population as a whole. In North Bihar there are 
only 4 per cent, more literate males than there were ten years ago; but as the 
total population is stationary, the proportion who are literate has increased to a 
greater extent than in East Bengal. In South Bihar the number of the literate 
has fallen by 2 per cent., while that of the general population has declined by 
3 ’6 per cent., so that while there has been a slight diminution in the actual 
number, the proportion of the literate has risen. 

There seems to be very little correspondence between these results and the 

statistics of persons under instruction com- 
piled from the school returns. Accord- 
ing to the latter, there is a decrease of 
nearly 10 per cent, compared with 1891 in 
the number of boys under instruction in 
Orissa, where the census shows that the 
male literate population has grown most 
rapidly. On the other hand, in North 
Bengal, it appears from the returns of the 
Education Department that the number 
of pupils is greater by 39 per cent, than 
it was in 1891 ; hut the census shows 
an increase of only 11 per cent, in the 
literate population. It must, however, be 
remembered that the comparison between the two sets of statistics is apt to be 
fallacious, as the persons under instruction are for the most part under 15, 
while in the case of the census figures, we are dealing only with persons over 
that age, so that a change in the number of pupils during one decade would 
not have much effect until the following one. 

485. The spread of literacy amongst males has been moderate, but female 

Females education has made great strides. In the Pro- 

vince as a whole the number of literate females 

has risen by 63 per cent. The greatest advance has taken place in North 
Bengal, where the number is double what it was only 10 years ago, and the 
improvement in West and East Bengal is very nearly as great. In North 
Bihar and Orissa the number of literate females has grown by nearly 80 per 
cent, and in the Chota Nagpur Plateau by nearly 70 per cent. Then come 
South Bihar^ with an advance of 40, and Central Bengal with only 27 per 
cent. In spite of its comparatively slow rate of progress during the last decade, 
which is explained by the large proportion which literate foreigners bear to the 
total, Central Bengal still stands far in advance of all other parts of the Province 
in respect of the diffusion of education amongst females. 

486. In the Province as a whole only 89 males per 10,000 stated 

English Education. th ^ we ™ acquainted with English, and only 

iemales. lhe ratio is, of course, highest in 
Calcutta (1,323 males and 455 females per 10,000), not only on account of the 
larger proportion of English people resident there, but also because it is the 
great centre of higher education, and because it is there that the educated 
classes most easily find employment. Next to Calcutta come, in order, Howrah, 
Hooghly, the 24-Parganas, Burdwan, Nadia and Dacca. These are the districts 
which are commonly regarded as the most advanced from the point of view of 
education, and which furnish a large proportion of the native officials, pleaders, 
and clerks throughout the Province. The Bihar districts are very backward, so far 
as the knowledge of English is concerned, and Patna alone holds a fairly high 
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place. Except in Calcutta and Darjeeling, where Englishwomen are 
numerous, the proportion of females who are acquainted with English 
is everywhere so small that there is no object in discussing the local 
variations in detail. 

487. The progress made by Bengal in the matter of education during the 

last ten years may not seem very great, but com- 
V iJ-™ WITH 0THi:B Pj2 °- pared with other provinces the results are distinctly 

satisfactory. In Madras, the census figures appear 
to indicate a serious falling-off in the proportion of persons who can read and 

write. There has also been a decline, though 
comparatively slight, in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Bombay alone of the other 
large Provinces shows a very small improve- 
ment during the decade. Taken as a whole, 
Bengal still ranks below Madras and Bombay, 
but the difference between the figures is far 
less marked than it was in 1891. 

In the case of a great Province like Bengal 
local conditions vary enormously, and both 
Orissa and Bengal Proper, considered by 
themselves, can boast of a larger proportion 
of persons able to read and write than 
either Madras or Bombay, while Bihar occu- 
pies a place intermediate between the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, but approximating more nearly to the former. The 
Chota Nagpur Plateau stands at the bottom of the list; but, thanks to the 
effort of the missionaries, its position is not very markedly inferior to that of 
the United Provinces. 

488. One of the most interesting features in connection with the subject 

„ „ of literacy is the varying extent to which the know- 

Education by aste ales. i e dg e 0 f reading and writing is diffused amongst 

the different castes.* And in the first place we will consider the statistics for 
males. The Eurasian stands at the top of the list with 4 literate, in every 
5, males. More than a quarter of the total number of Eurasian males are under 
12 years of age, and it follows that practically every one learns to read and 
write as soon as he is of a school-going age. Two trading castes come next, 
the Mahesri, with 705 males per 1,000 who can read and write, and the Osw&l 
with 649. The high proportion in both these castes is to some extent fictitious. 
Their home is outside the limits of Bengal, and the persons enumerated 
in this Province are immigrants who come for purposes of trade, almost all of 
whom are adults. Amongst the indigenous castes, the Baidyas take the first 
place with a literate male population of 648 per 1,090, then follow the 
Kayasths with 560, the Karans with 528, the Subarnabaniks and Gandhabaniks 
with 519 and 510, respectively, the A'guris with 498, and the Brahmans 
with 467. The low position of the Brahmans is due to the figures for 
Bihar, where only 273 per mille of the males of this caste can read 
or write. In Bengal Proper the proportion is 639 per 1,000, which is 
exceeded only in the case of the Baidyas. It is probable that the figures 
for the better class of true Kayasths in Bengal Proper are equally high, 
but this caste is weighted, not only by the inclusion of a certain number of out- 
siders of lower rank, chiefly Sudras, who often pretend to be Kayasths, but 
also by the fact that it contains a number of persons of an inferior class who 
look to service, rather than to clerical work, as a means of livelihood. The edu- 
cational status of the other high castes is comparatively low. The Khatris 
have 380 literate males per 1,000, but the Babhans have only 166, and the Raj- 
puts only 150. Compared with other castes in Bihar these figures are fairly 
high, but they are exceeded in Bengal Proper in the case of many castes of 
much lower rank. Amongst the Khandaits of Orissa about 1 male in 7 is able to 

* It must be remembered that the whole population was not dealt with in Table IX, but only the 
most numerous castes in each district. Some castes have not been dealt with at all, and others only in 
certain localities, th ’ conditions of which may not be typical of other places where the caste is also found. 

p p 2 


Province, 

N EMBER 
perso: 
sexes] 
WHO ARE 

1901. 

PER 10,000 
*S (BOTH 
OVER 15 
LITERATE. 

1891 

( including 
learning). 

BENGAL 

756 

692 

Bengal Proper 

938 

868 

Bihar ... 

603 

492 

Orissa 

1,019 

812 

Ohota Nagpur 

394 

330 

United Provinces 

426 

437 

Punjab 

526 

541 

Madras 

903 

1,028 

Bombay ... 

838 

830 1 
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read and write. The high position of the Subarnabanik and Gandhabanik castes 
and of several foreign trading castes, has already been noticed. Of the indi- 
genous trading castes of Bihar the Barnawars, with 285 males per mille who can 
read and write, occupy the highest place, and are followed by the Mahuris 
with 272, the Kasarwanis with 224, the Kalwars with 220, and the Rauniars with 
202. Amongst the artisan castes of Bengal Proper the Kansari, Tili, and 
Mayra take the highest place, while in Bihar the Halwai stands first. 

The race castes generally occupy a very low place, so far as literacy is 
concerned, but an exception is furnished by the Pods of the 24-Parganas, 
amongst whom the proportion of males who can read and write exceeds 1 in 
6.* Education has spread amongst them to a far greater extent than amongst 
their neighbours and congeners the Chandals, with whom the proportion is only 
1 in 15, or very little better than amongst the Rajbansis. But even these 
possess a far higher proportion of literate persons than the corresponding com- 
munities of West Bengal, and the latter again stand on a much higher level than 
the depressed race castes of Bihar, such as the Musahars and Dosadhs, of whom 
only 8 males in every 1,000 are able to read and write. Amongst the Muha- 
madans, the highest educational rank is held by the Ashraf community, the 
Saiads, Moghals and Pathans.f Then come Kulu, Kalal, Bediya, Mallik, 
Rangrez, Kasai, Dafali and Bhat; then Jolaha, Ha j jam, Lahiri, Dai, Darzi, 
Fakir, Kunjra, Churihdr, Dhunia, Dhawa, Dhobi, Behara and Bhathiara. 
The numbers dealt with in respect of these groups, however, are small, and 
the areas to which they refer are not the same, so that detailed comparison 
might mislead. The Animistic tribes stand at the bottom of the list ; but we 
have already seen that those from amongst them who have become Christ- 
ians occupy a much higher place. The Buddhist tribes possess a fair proportion 
of literate persons, compared with their immediate neighbours. 

489. In respect of female education, the Eurasians again hold the highest 

Females. place, and practically all their females, other than 

very small children, possess some degree of education. 
Amongst natives of the country, the Baidya is facile princeps. More than one of his 

females in every 4 can read and write. I have noted 
in the margin the ten castes with the highest propor- 
tion of literate females. The question that will 
probably be asked at once is “ where are the Brah- 
mans?” But in the province as a whole their posi- 
tion is very low, and only about 26 females per 
mille are literate. In Bengal Proper the proportion 
rises to 56 per mille. The position of the Kayasths 
also is improved, if only Bengal Proper be consider- 
ed, and here the proportion is nearly 80 per mille. 
The large number of females who are literate 
amongst the converts to Christianity from the Santal and Garo tribes is note- 
worthy, and so, too, is the high place held by Subarnabanik females. This, 
however, is to a great extent due to the fact that the proportions are calculated 
on 25,000 Subarnabaniks enumerated in Calcutta. These constitute less than 
a sixth of the total strength of this caste Id Bengal, but they are more advanced 
than their caste-fellows in other parts of the Province ; and if the whole com- 
munity had been dealt with, their position would doubtless have been a lower 
one. 

490. As in the case of female education, so also in respect of a knowledge 

o, English „ of .®f M*. «“> « aid yaf easily hold the first place, 
caste. with 303 males per mille who know English. The 

Subarnabaniks of Calcutta come next with 268 
and the Gandhabaniks with 175, and then the Kdyasths with 132. The 
Brahmans again hold a relatively low place, and only 74 per 1,000 know 
English. If, however, we take the Brahmans for Bengal Proper only, the 
proportion rises to 157, compared with 147 amongst the Kdyastbs of the 


Caste, etc. 

Number of 
literate 
females 
per 1,000. 

Baidva 

259 

Firinfri 

152 

Santal (Christian) 

1M 

Moghal 

129 

Subarnabanik 

81 

Khalri 

73 

Kayasth 

66 

Lepcha (Christian) 

64 

Gandhabanik 

63 

Oswk) 

Cl 


* Until the educational qualifications were made more strict, a large proportion of the petty legal 
practitioners in the 24-Parganas, where they form a large proportion of the population, were Pods- 
"t The figures wore not extracted for Shekh, as this group is so very indeterminate. 
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same area. Amongst the lower castes, who form the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, there are practically none who are acquainted with English. 

491. The statistics of education by caste throw light on some of the claims 

which have been set up by certain castes to a higher 
Statistics op literacy as ah ra nk than that which they occupy in the recognised 

INDEX TO SOCIAL MOVEMENTS* in • i j ^ ftii_ rt i 1 <i . » . . 

scale ot social precedence.* 1 he Subarnabamks (o 1 9 
per 1,000), for example, have almost the same proportion of literate males as the 
Karans, and a far larger one than the Babhans and Kajputs. The Shabfis, with 
354 per 1,000, also occupy a much higher position in respect of education than 
they do from the point of view of the orthodox Hindu. Similarly, it is easy to 
understand why the Chasi Kaibartta, with 1 male in 3 who can read and write, 
wishes to dissociate himself from the J aliya Kaibartta who can boast of only 1 in 
12 : the Tili, with 1 in 3, from the Teli with only 1 in 9; and the Sadgop, with 1 
in 4, from the Groala of Bengal Proper with only 1 in 8. It also explains why 
the Firingi of East Bengal, with only 1 in 3, wishes to be ranked with the 
Eurasian, amongst whom practically the whole male population is literate. 
The fact that amongst the persons who returned themselves as Baniya 
only 180 per mille are literate, which is a lower proportion than in any regular 
caste of the trading community, proves what was surmised on other grounds, that 
the persons who caused this term to be entered as ttfe name of their caste did 
not belong to any of the social groups usually classed as Baniya, but to lower 
castes, and made use of the term to conceal their humble origin. It has been 
stated elsewhere that the Kurmi of Bihar is ethnically distinct from the group 
of the same name in Chota Nagpur, and the fact that the former has 85 
literate males per mille, while the latter has only 28, shows that at any rate the 
educational status of the two communities differs greatly. Again, two-thirds 
of the literate Chamars in Bengal Proper returned Hindi as the language in 
which they were literate, thus clearly showing that they, or their near ances- 
tors, were immigrants from Bihar and up-country. No fewer than 7,239 Brah- 
mans enumerated in Bengal Proper were entered as literate in Oriya, and this 
shows how extensively the Brahmans of Orissa seek employment (usually as 
cooks) in this part of the Province. Want of space prevents us from dwelling 
further on these interesting side-lights of the census. 

492. The progress of journalistic enterprise affords a good idea of the 

extent to which the people have benefited by 
Extent to which newspapers S p rea q 0 f education. In 1891 there were only 2 

Anglo-native daily newspapers ( i.e ., papers written 
in English, but owned, edited and read by natives) with an estimated circulation 
of 2,400 copies. In 1900 the number of such papers had risen to 5 and the aggre- 
gate circulation to 16,800. Ten years ago there were 6 daily papers written in 
Bengali, with a circulation of 1,088 copies. The number of papers has now 
fallen to 2, but the total number of copies issued has risen to 2,400. In the 
case of periodical literature, there has not been much change so far as Anglo- 
native magazines are concerned, but the number of weekly papers in the 
Bengali language has risen from 24 to 34, and the circulation from 33,529 to 
112,553. There are no daily papers in Urdu, Hindi or Oriya, and the number 
of weekly ones is very limited. There are two in Urdu, with a circulation 
of 800 copies, compared with four having a circulation of 1,055 copies in 1891. 
In Hindi there are 2 with 3,600 copies, as against five with 1,604 copies 
ten years ago; and in Oriya three with 1,240 copies compared with three and 
1,170 copies. There are two fortnightly magazines in the Hindi language with 
an aggregate circulation of 10,500 copies compared with only one in 1891, of 
which 450 copies were issued. There is one monthly magazine in Hindi 
and one in Oriya, but the average circulation is only 500 and 400, respectively. 

493. In connection with the subject of literacy, it is interesting to notice 
the various customs prevailing in different parts of the province in respect of 
the marks affixed to documents, in lieu of signature, by those who are unable to 
write. In Eastern Bengal a simple dash, called nishdn shai or signature 
mark, is prefixed to the name, which is written by the scribe. In West 
Bengal the dash is replaced by a cross, called dherd shai or signature 

* For a discussion of the claims of some of the castes here mentioned to a higher rank than that 
usually assigned to them see paragraphs 612 & 618 to 620. 
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cross.* In Bihar no special mark is used, and the illiterate executant 

makes at his pleasure a crooked 
line, cross, or circle as liis nishan- 
Atiths of Saran and Sannyasis of Gaya, however, are 
a trident, as emblematical of Siva. Muhammadan females 


dastkhat. 
said to use 


Signature marks. 


The 


Baishnab (males 
and females). 

Barhi (male) 

Bhumij (male) 
Bhandari (male) 


Baniya (male) 


Darzi (male) 




Karmala (bead necklace). 

Mngur (hammer). 

Tir (arrow). 

ZSakuraci (nail-parer). 

Nikti (scales). 

Kainchi (scissors). 


Khandait (male) Katari 


(dagger). 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Do. female; 


holding landed propeity generally 
have a seal with their monogram on 
it which they affix to documents 
executed by them. In Orissa each 
caste uses for this purpose a distinc- 
tive mark, or santak , symbolical of its 
characteristic occupation. This is 
drawn on the document by the per- 
son concerned or by his scribe. The 
word santak seems to be derived from 
the Sanskrit sdnketika, meaning a sign 
or symbol. The Khitibansa, or school- 
master caste, has, as its santak , a small 
circle representing a piece of chalk. 
The Baishnab makes a sketch of a 
bead necklace, such as he uses fur his 
prayers, the Barhi of a hammer, the 
Bhumij of an arrow, the Bhandari of 
a nail-parer, the Baniya of a pair of 
scales, and the Darzi of a pair of 
scissors. When a caste follows more 
than one occupation, it has a separate 
santak for each. The DhoM, for 
instance, has one mark (an axe) to 
represent the splitting of wood and 
another symbolical of the washing of 
clothes. Except in the case of Baish- 
nabs these special caste-marks are 
used by males only. Hindu females 
of all castes use a ring as their santak , 
and Musalman females a bracelet. 
Specimens of some of the santaks in 
use in the Cuttack district are given 
in the margin. It is needless to say 
that the drawings actually made are 
far less elaborate than those here 
The Tributary Chiefs have special santaks of their own. Those of 

have a peacock, the Chief of 
and a fish. The 


Khanta ( do. ). 


Sayeph (sword). 


Lekhan (style). 


Mahuria (male) 


Tiyar (male) 


Females of all 
Hindu castes l ) 
except Baishnab. 



Mahuri (wind instrument). 


Bajakathi (fish trap). 


Mudi (ring). 


Musalman males < Katari (dagger). 


Kankan (bracelet). 


printed. 

Band, Daspalla, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj 
Narsingpur a scorpion, and the Chief of Dhenkanal, a flag 
Chief’s santak invariably finds a place on his State seal. 

Similar caste symbols are in use in the Sonthal Parganas, where 


the 


Khetauri draws a bow and arrow, the Bhuiya, a dagger, the Santal, an arrow, 
the Kamar a pair of tongs, the Tanti a shuttle, the Gos&in a trident, the Kahar 
a palanquin and the like. The same practice formerly prevailed throughout 
Chota Nagpur and the south of Gaya, and still survives in several districts; but 
it is rapidly dying out, owing partly to the spread of education and partly to 
the substitution of the practice of touching the pen or affixing a simple mark, 
which is in vogue in the § urts and registration offices. Wherever these marks 
are in use the Santals, Mundas, Hos and Bhumijes almost invariably select an 
arrow as their device. 

* A dherd consists of two pieces of wood tied crosswise, and forms the lower part of the instrument 
used for twisting jute rope. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — Education by age, sex axd religion. 


Age period. 


NUMBER 

IX 1,000. 




Number ix l,noo literate ix— 


1 

Number ix 

1,000 LITERATE 
IX Exglish, 

Literate. 

Illiterate. j 

BENGALI. 

Hindi. 

Okita. 

Other Lan- ■ 
GCAGES. 


Total. 

Male. 

! 

Female., | 

!i 

Total. 

Male. Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female- 

3Iale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

0 

3 

4 i 

5 

J 

G 7 

s 

9 

10 

a 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 




| 


TOTAL POPULATION, 1901. 







Total 

55 

i 104 

5 

945 

896 j 996 

67 S 

3 0 

23' O 

0 7 

lO'O 

0-9 ; 

3 2 

0’5 

9 0 

0'6 


10 

\ 19 

2 

990 

9S1 i 90S 

14-2 

i 1-3 

2*9 

0*3 

1*4 

0T 1 

0*5 

0*3 

1*2 

0*2 


59 

1 101 

s ii 

941 

599 i 992 1 

71*5 

5-6 

1S*7 

1*0 

8*7 

0*5 

2T 

O’S 

10*7 

0 * 


74 

140 

9 li 

926 

860 1 991 

95-0 

i 7-0 

28*7 

1*0 

12*3 

0*3 

4*0 

0*7 

18*0 

0*9 

20 and over ... 

76 

147 

J 

6 | 

1 

924 

S53 : 994 

92’5 

! 4*1 

34*7 

1*0 

14*9 

0*3 

4*9 

0*0 

11*4 

0*7 


HINDU. 


Total ... 

66 ! 

197 

6 

934 

i 

873 ' 

994 

784 

Jj 

3*6 

li 

0 9 :j 

13 7 

03 

*3 ' 

■jj 

1*4 

01 


14 

25 

o 1 

986 

975 1 

998 

IS *8 ! 

1*7 ! i 

4*0 

0*2 !i 


0*1 

! 

1 

1*4 

0*64 


75 ' 

128 

9 

925 

872 i 

991 

88*0 ■ 

7*3 '1 

25 ‘6 

1-1 

13*8 • 

0*6 , 

0*6 - 



0*2 


90 

169 

12 

910 

831 ■ 

988 

111 ! 0 

9*9 1 

38*2 

1*3 ! 

19*0 1 

0 *S 1 

IS 

1 

23*4 

0*3 

20 and over ... 

88 

1 

171 

7 

912 

829 ! 

993 

101*1 

5 3 

il 

45-8 

i *2 ;i 
il 

22 '3 

0*5 ; 

; 

1*3 | 


13*8 ; 

0*2 

MUHAMMADAN. 

Total 

35 

68 

2 

963 ! 


998 

3*7 

12 

8'4 

0 4 

0 4 


| 

1 *3 

04 

28 

003 

0-10 

5 

9 

1 

! 995 

991 , 

990 

7 o 

0*6 

1*0 

0*2 



0*5 

0*2 

0*3 

0*006 


36 

GO 

3 

965 

940 

997 

494 

1*S 

6*7 

0*6 

0*4 


3*5 

0*6 

3*1 

ms^u 

15-20 

46 

94 

3 

954 

906 

997 


1*8 

11*4 

0‘G 

0*6 


6*G 

0*6 

6*4 

0*05 

20 and over 

j 64 

105 

3 

946 

I 

895 

997 

83*5 

1*6 

13*5 

0-3 

0*3 


7*2 

0-6 

37 

0*04 

BUDDHIST. 

Total 

73 

136 

7 

j 

] 928 : 

864 j 

993 

399 

TO 

10 3 

! 'I 

i 0-6 

0-4 



| 85-4 


*S 

0 2 

0—10 

0 

11 

2 

1 994 1 

939 I 

993 

1 6'6 

0*8 

0*5 

0-3 1 



I 3*9 

I 0*9 

0*4 

0*1 

10-15 

i 52 

90 

7 

948 

910 

993 

46*6 

1*0 

4*1 

0-6 , 

0*3 


39*0 

j 5*4 

5*2 

0*3 

15—20 

i 85 

165 

8 

j 915 

835 

992 

55*S 

1*0 

14*7 

0-3 



94-5 

6*7 

10*3 

0*3 

20 and over ... 

M3 

214 

9 

887 

li ! 

786 j 

991 

54*5 

11 

167 

' 0*6 ; 

I* 

0*6 


142 2 

7*4 

6*3 

0*2 


ANIMIST. 


Total 

4 

l 

8 ! 

! 

996 993 

1,000\ 

!* 

i 

3-3 j 

; ! 

1 47 1 

i I 

0-6 

ji 

ij 

02 

\ 

.... j| 

Ol 

0006 

0—10 

1 

1 

999 999 

■NiTiiiSljPi 


0*6 1 


jj 

1 

|i 

0*007 

0*002 

10—15 

4 

8 i : 

996 j 992 

BwirffVH 

2*4 j 

5*0 ' 

0*5 

1 

0*1 

• •• I 

0*06 

0*02 

15-20 

7 

13 i 

993 987 

■tiYH 

4*8 - 

7*4 ... . 

0*6 


0 2 ■ .. 

! 

0*2 

0*008 

20 and over ... 

6 

12 , ; 

994 j 983 

1 

ill 

3*6 : 

6*9 

1*3 

lj 

0*2 , .. 


0*2 

O'OOo 



* 


Q Q 
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CHAPTER IX — EDUCATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Education by Age, Sex and Locality. 


LITERATE PER 1,000. 


13—20. :• 20 AND OVER. 


Total Population 

OF ALL AGES. 


Natural Divisions and Districts.;, 


WEST BENGAL 

Bimlwan 

Bubhum 

Bank ura 

Jlidnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah 


CENTRAL BENGAL 


24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore ... 


NORTH BENGAL 

Rajshahi 

Dinaipur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Malda 

Kuch Bihar 

Sikkim 


62 I' 390 


1 l, 92 I 

2 69 


8 127 


4 I 125 

6 ! 86 

IS ,| 194 


o 

*3 

g 

a* 

Male. 

9 , 

10 

6 

104 

9 1 

188 

9 

162 


153 

6 

183 

S i 

205 

16 1 

197 

14 

212 

18 

162 

14 

202 

10S ! 

316 

10 : 

104 


106 

5 j 

no ! 

| 

4 ;; 

84 ' 

4 

80 ! 

3 1 

99 


EAST BENGAL 

Khulna 

Dacca 

3Iyniensmgh 

Earidpur... 

Backergunge 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


NORTH BIHAR 
Saran 

Champaran 

Aluzafiarpur 

Darbhanga 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea 


2 10S 

i 

3 |. 130 
2 ji 137 


SOUTH BIEAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 


Cuttack 

Balasore 

Puri 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 

Hazanbagh ... 

Ranchi 

Palamau 

Manbhum 

Singhbhum 

Sonthal Parganas 

Angul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 
Orissa Tributary States 



5 j 55 


2 I 145 

2 i 146 

1 | 116 


13 I 136 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Progress of Education since 1881. 


Number per 1,000 Males. 


Number per 1,000 Females. 


Number per 1,000 oyer is 

YEARS OF AGE WHO ARE 
LITERATE. 


Natural Divisions and \ 1901. j 

Districts. ! ' 


BENGAL ... 


WEST BENGAL 

Burdwan ... 
Birblram . , . 
Bankura ... 
Midnapore 
Hooghly ... 
Howrah ... 


CENTRAL BENGAL 

24*Parganas 
Calcutta ... 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jessore 


16*2 ! 117 


202 157 

316 I 278 

104 I 71 

106 - 75 

110 ! 84 


Learning. 

Literate. 

Learning. 

© 

Literate. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

24 

57 

29 

5 

3 

59 

112 

60 

8 

3 

56 

93 

49 

8 

4 

52 

92 

50 

4 

2 

56 

107 

60 

5 

2 

55 

113 

62 

7 

3 

75 

138 

67 ‘ 

14 

7 

70 

145 

72 

12 

7 

35 

99 

41 

16 

11 

53 

129 

62 

13 

14 

47 

246 

65 

115 

71 

25 

55 

27 

9 

4 

25 

56 

27 

6 

3 

22 

71 

35 

5 

6 


1 il 242 


13 14 ! 15 


NORTH BENGAL 

Rajshahi ... 
Dinajpur _ ... 
Jalpaiguri... 
Darjeeling ... 
Ranapur ... 
Bogra 
Pabna 
Malda 
Kuch Bihar 
Sikkim 


EAST BENGAL 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 
Faridpur ... 
Backergunge 
Tippera 
Noakbali ... 
Chittagong ... 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


39 

IS 

64 

IS 

47 

21 

71 

40 

52 

31 

44 

24 

52 

2S 

66 

37 

67 

35 1 

64 

38 

43 

24 

61 

34 j 

82 

36 

81 

46 

79 

58 

S4 

1 55 . 


1 ! 117 

i 142 
] 08 
3 16S 


NORTH BIHAR 

Saran 

Champaran 

Muzailarpur 

Darbhanea 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea 


SOUTH BIHAR 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad ... 
Monghyr ... 


Cuttack 

Balasore 

Puri 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU j 

Hazaribagh ... ... i 

Ranchi ... ... ... ] 

Palamao ... 

Manbhum ... 

Singbbhum 
Sonthal Parganas ... 

Angul 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States. 

Orissa Tributary States 


Rote.— In columns 13 and 1 
Calcutta for 1881 include the Si 


151 101 \ 

150 109 ; 

157 06 ; 

139 92 


44 

17 \ 

3 

67 

29 ; 

6 

42 

17 1 

2 

39 

15 : 

3 

32 

H 

2 

61 

42 I 

4 

57 

4i i 

5 

65 

53 

4 

65 

32 

4 

23 

73 

3 

21 

10 

2 

20 

10 

i) 

39 

19 

3 

21 

20 

3 

22 

11 

2 

21 

16 

1 

8 

3 

1 

23 

10 

2 



96 

92 

1 

114 

102 


65 

60 

j 

113 

114 

. 

100 

93 


95 

86 

1 

80 

90 

1 

! 115 

118 

4 

' 159 

153 


99 

106 


125 

110 


82 

105 

1 

208 

166 

1 

213 

180 

1 

216 

157 

2 

192 

149 


78 

66 


79 

77 

i 

( 83 

56 

X 

159 



108 

94 


70 

66 

1 

70 

52 


57 

43 


26 

28 


96 

82 


Cl MHMtCMCOMHM 40 
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CHAPTER IS — EDUCATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — English Education by age, sex and locality. 


Literate is English rru 10,0011. 


Natural Divisions and, 


Districts. 

0- 

-10 

10- 

-10 

15- 

>20 

20 A>'D OYER 

Total 
T ics uF 

poeri a - 
111 agl>. 


Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

: Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Ft male. 

j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 3 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

BESGAE 

12 

0 

107 

i s 

ISO 

9 

114 

7 

SO 

6 

WEST BENGAL 

23 

0 

1 231 

6 

334 

8 

• 209 


175 

5 

Burdwan ... ... , 

30 

5 

293 

13 

424 

17 

932 

12 

207 

1 1 

Birbhuin 

16 

1 

134 

0 ■ 

•2o 2 

1 

112 

2 

94 

1 

Bankura ... ... { 

13 

1 

162 

1 

217 

3 

Ml 

1 

1 10 

1 

Mid nap ore .. 

11 

1 

, 95 

4 

132 

3 

i 92 

3 

75 

3 

Hoogbly ... ... ; 

51 

1 

, 440 

7 

f-,65 

8 

402 

7 

351 

6 

Howrah ... ... j 

43 

6 

497 

13 

7u6 

26 

464 

26 

; 389 

20 

CENTRAL BENGAL ... | 

48 

16 

302 

57 . 

571 

58 

405 

44 

324 

38 

24-Parganas ... . j| 

29 

2 

3"1 

6 

437 

9 

319 

12 

251 

8 

Calcutta ... ... j} 

506 

253 

1 l/»33 

784 

1,993 

680 

1,»>3 

*41 

1,323 

455 

Kadi a 

19 

1 

230 

5 

371 

6 

| 202 

4 

167 

3 

Mur&hidabad 

10 


144 

3 

257 

3 

129 

3 

106 

2 

J essore ... .. •_ 

11 


; 147 

1 

1*9 

1 

107 

1 

94 

1 

NORTH BENGAL 

7 

1 

: 67 

5 

102 

4 

i 

59 

- 

48 

3 

Raj shah i , , „. 

6 


i 79 

| 1 

119 

2 

69 

1 

58 

, 

Dinajpur ... ■ 

4 


I 39 

1 

43 

1 

i 39 

1 

29 

1 

Jalpaisruri 

5 

1 

1 37 

7 

47 

7 

54 

4 

38 

3 

Darjeeling ... .1 

47 

33 

1 100 

Dll 

152 

82 

! 151 

69 

130 

63 

Ranerpur . . 1 

4 

1 

33 

3 

52 

3 

: 39 

2 1 

30 

2 

Bogra 

7 


1 65 

1 

83 

1 

i 46 

1 j 

38 

1 

Pabna 

12 


136 

2 

266 

3 

. lo7 

2 ! 

93 

2 

Malrta . . . . ; 

7 


: 37 


61 

1 

43 

1 

33 


Kuc-h Bihar ... 

6 

1 

i s: 

: 13 

0 

11s 

3 

67 

3 

56 

2 

SiKkun 

3 

1 


37 


16 

5 

14 

3 

EAST BENGAL 

9 


i 

' 116 

2 

201 

3 

94 

2 

80 

0 

Khulna ... , 

16 


| 191 

2 

240 

3 

! 119 

2 

1 10 

2 

Dacca 

15 

1 

j 213 

5 

423 

6 

1(D 

4 

148 

3 

Mymensingb . 1 

0 


1 

122 

1 

60 

1 

51 

t 

Faridpur ... ... , 

9 

i 

no 

1 

177 

2 

95 

2 

79 


Backergunee 

13 

1 

152 

2 

235 

2 

87 

2 

89 

2 

Tippera 

5 


64 

1 

132 

1 

* 71 

1 

55 

1 

Noufcliali .. ... ; 

2 

i; 46 


101 


53 

1 

39 


Chittagong ... i 

7 

1 1 

75 

6 

17 4 

7 

130 

4 

83 

4 

Chittagong Hill Tracts , 

5 


« 

2 1 

41 

5 

: 3s 

1 

29 

1 

Hill Tippera 

4 



41 


73 

2 

i « 

6 

34 

1 

NORTH BIHAR 

3 

...... j 

27 

1 

55 

2 

34 

2 

26 

1 

So ran . . ... , 

3 


29 

1 

74 

2 

1 50 

1 

35 

1 

Champaran 

3 


IS 

2 

50 


i 31 

2 

23 


Muzanarpur 

7 

1 

50 

1 . 

83 

2 

i 47 

2 

40 


Darbhanffa ... 

2 



15 

1 

30 

3 

20 

2 

15 


Bhagalpur 

3 


30 

1 

56 

1 

30 

2 

24 

1 

Purnea 

2 


IS 

1 

24 

2 

25 

! 

2 

18 

1 

SOUTH BIHAR 

6 

0 

49 

4 

91 

5 

j 6i 

4 

49 

3 

Palna ... ... j 

12 

6 01 

17 

1R5 

14 

HI 

41 

8 

94 

9 

Gaya 



34 

1 

63 

1 

2 

32 

Shahabad 

5 

1 

56 

1 

103 

2 

I 70 

2 

54 

2 

Monghyr 

s ! 

1 

24 

0 

51 

6 

41 

5 

30 

3 

ORISSA ... i| 

1 

5 j 

1 

40 

3 

73 

3 

47 

» 1 

38 

0 

Cuttack 

7 i 

1 

52 

4 

8G 

4 


1 

3 

46 


Balosore . . 

3 1 


24 

1 

67 

2 

39 

2 

3l 

I 

Pun 

3 ■ 



33 

1 

51 

2 

39 

2 

31 

1 

CHOTA NAGPUR 

1 



; 

1 



1 



PLATEAU 

5 

1 

20 

1 \ 

o7 

2 

33 

0 

22 

2 

Haznribagh ... 

Hanchi 

Palamau , ... 

Klanbhuru ... ... ' 

Smsrhbhum ... 

Sonthal Parganas ... j 
Auaul ... .. I 

4 

4 

2 

10 

3 

2 

1 

J i 
1 

4 

6 

21 

43 

27 

3 : 

3 

3 

2 

3 . 

0 

68 

63 

23 ' 
53 • 
33 : 
35 ! 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

46 

47 

25 

61 

55 

31 

17 

1 

4 | 

3 1 

1 ! 
; ! 

35 

28 

17 

43 | 
33 1 
21 

3 

2 

I 

4 

3 

Chota Nagpur Tiibu- 1 




i 



... . [ 



tary States 

1 


0 

" 








Orissa Tributary 











States ... ... , 

4 



y 


14 , 


12 


9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Education by Selected Castes. 


wm 


NUMBER PER 1,000. 

1 

Number per 10,000 ' 

LITERATE IS ESGLISH. j 

Percentage op propor- 
tion OP LITERATE ON 
CORRESPONDING PROPOR- 
TION FOE TUB WHOLE 

Province. 

Castes. 

Literate. 

t 

Illiterate. ! 

( 

r 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

I* 

Female. [ 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

i, ' 

Agaria 


2 


999 

998 

1,000 




2 

2 


1 

Axarwala ... ... 

351 

544 

30 

649 

456 

970 

158 

252 


638 

523 

600 


A«« n „ i 

313 

49S 

34 

687 

502 

966 

357 

594 


669 

479 

680 


Ahir or Goala ... ••• i 

17 

33 

1 

983 

967 

999 

6 

13 


31 

32 

20 


Atith 

34 

78 


966 

922 

1,000 

2 

6 


62 

75 



Atraf (Muhammadan) ... j 

37 

70 

2 

963 

930 

998 

4 

9 


67 

67 

40 


Babhan 

88 

163 

9 

912 

834 

991 

13 

27 


160 

160 

180 


Bagdi 

16 

30 

2 

984 

970 

998 

s 

9 


29 

29 

40 


Baidya ... 

456 

648 

259 

644 

352 

741 

1,685 

3,039 

85 

829 

623 

5,180 


Baishnab ... 

106 

221 

10 

894 

779 

990 

44 

94 

15 

193 

213 

200 


Saniya 

89 

ISO 

2 

91 1 

820 

998 

17 

22 


162 

173 

40 

i 

Barhi 

23 

46 

1 

977 

954 

999 

6 

12 


42 

44 

20 


Bamawar 

137 

285 

3 

863 

715 

997 

18 

23 


249 

274 

60 


Barui ... ... 

74 

148 

3 

926 

852 

997 

64 

130 

1 

135 

142 

60 


Bauri ... ••• , 

4 

S 

1 

996 

992 

999 




7 

8 

20 

A A) 

Bediya (Muhammadan) 

66 

116 

5 

934 

884 

995 

7 

14 


120 

112 

100 


Behara. (Muhammadan) 

8 

14 

2 

992 

986 

998 




15 

13 

40 


Bhandari ... 

36 

72 

1 

964 

928 

999 

2 

5 


65 

69 

20 


Bhat (Muhammadan) 

28 

61 

1 

972 

939 

999 

2 

4 


61 

59 

20 


Bhathiara (Muhammadan)... 

6 

13 


994 

987 

1,000 





13 



Bbogta ... ••• ••• 

3 

7 


997 

993 

1,000 




5 

7 




Bhotia ... ... 

88 

136 

1 

9 i 2 

864 

999 




160 

131 

20 

m 

Bhotia (Buddhist) 

38 

6S 

5 

962 

932 

995 

2 

5 


69 

65 

100 

1 

Bhuinmali ... 

22 

41 

1 | 

978 

959 

999 

3 

7 


40 

39 

20 


Bhtiiya 

6 

9 


995 

991 

1,000 


1 


9 

9 


* 

Bhumij ... . - 

7 

14 

1 

993 

986 

999 




13 

13 

20 


Bhumij (Ammist) ... ... 

3 

5 


997 

995 

1,000 




5 

5 



Bind 

3 

6 


997 

994 

l.coo 


1 


5 

6 



Brahman ... ... 

238 

467 

26 

762 

533 

974 

358 

737 

5 

433 

449 • 

520 


Chakma (Buddhist) 

45 

83 

2 

955 

917 

998 

i 1 

21 


82 

80 

40 


Chamar 

6 

12 


994 

988 

1,000 

1 

3 



12 



Chandal or N amasudra 

S3 

64 

1 

967 

036 

999 

4 

9 


60 

62 

— 20 

ft. 

Chasa 

38 

74 

1 

962 

926 

999 

2 

3 


69 

71 

20 


Chero 

12 

23 


988 

977 

1,000 

1 

2 


28 

22 



Chik (Baraik) 

17 

37 

1 

983 

963 

999 

1 

2 


31 

36 

20 

*' 'ill 

Chinese (Buddhist) 

490 

518 

226 

610 

482 

774 

1,241 

1,239 

1,258 

891 

498 

4,520 

pi 

Chunhar (Muhammadan) ... 

10 

20 


990 

980 

1,000 




18 

18 


, § 

iDafali (Muhammadan) 

31 

63 

1 

969 

937 

999 

4 

9 


66 

61 

20 


HD&i (Muhammadan) 

21 

46 

3 

979 

954 

997 

4 

11 


38 

44 

60 

■M 

Darzi (Muhammadan) 

19 

41 

2 

981 

959 

998 

1 1 

26 



36 

39 

40 


Dhanuk •• , 

10 

20 

i 

990 

980 

999 

| 

2 


18 

19 

20 


Dhawa (Muhammadan) 

9 

15 

3 

991 

985 

99? 

2 

5 


16 

14 

60 

'v&it 

Dhoha _... 

26 

51 

1 

974 

949 

999 

6 

n 


47 

49 

20 


Dhobi (Muhammadan) ... 

6 

10 


995 

990 

i.ooo 


i 


9 

10 


? 

Dhunia (Muhammadan) ... 

7 

15 

1 

993 

985 

999 





13 

14 

20 


Dorn 

12 

24 

1 

988 

976 

999 

2 

4 


22 

23 

20 

*». 

Dom Jaliya 

27 

55 

1 

973 

945 

999 

2 

4 


49 

53 

20 


Dosadh 

4 

8 


996 

992 

l.ooo 

1 

2 


7 

8 



Eurasian (Christian) 

788 

792 

784 

212 

20S 

216 

7,832 

7,800 

7,722 

1,432 

761 

15,680 


Fakir (Muhammadan) 

23 

46 

i 

977 

954 

999 

1 

2 


42 

44 

' 20 


Firingi (Christian) ... 

247 

338 

152 

753 

662 

848 

1,790 

2,164 

1,411 

449 

325 

3,040 


Gandhabanik 

318 

510 

63 

682 

490 

937 

1,018 

1,756 

so 

678 

490 

1,260 


Garo 

12 

24 


©88 

976 

1,000 




22 

23 



Garo (Christian) 

1 15 

171 

64 

885 

829 

946 

20 

38 


209 

164 

1,080 


Garo (Animist) 

3 

5 


997 

995 

1,000 




6 

5 



Gaur 

23 

46 

1 

977 

954 

999 

2 

4 


42 

44 

20 


Ghasi 

10 

18 

2 

890 

982 

993 

1 

1 


18 

17 

40 


Gond 

2 

4 

1 

998 

996 

999 




4 

4 

20 


Gonr 

4 

8 

1 

S96 

992 

999 

1 

2 


7 

8 

20 


Gurung 

63 

99 

6 

947 

901 

994 

6 

12 


96 

95 

120 


Haiiam ... . 

13 

25 


987 

975 

999 

3 

7 


24 

24 

20 


Hajjam (Muhammadan) 

21 

39 

4 

979 

961 

996 

4 

6 

1 

38 

38 

80 


Halwai ••• ••• 

1 1 1 

138 

50 

889 

862 

950 

108 

109 

105 

202 

133 

1,009 


Hart 

10 

19 

1 

990 

981 

999 

1 

2 


18 

18 

' 20 


Ho 

2 

4 


993 

996 

1,000 




4 

4 



Ho (Animist) 

7 

14 


993 

986 

1,000 

1 

3 


13 

13 

20 


Jolaha ( Muhammadan) 

25 

50 

2 

976 

950 

998 

10 

20 


46 

48 

40 


Jngi 

J 04 

202 

4 

896 

798 

998 

26 

51 


189 

194 

80 


Kahar 

19 

39 

1 

©81 

961 

999 

7 

15 


35 

S8 

20 


Kaibartta (Chasi) ... 

130 

323 

4 

870 

677 

996 

62 

131 


230 

311 

80 


Kaibartta (Jahyaj ... 

43 

84 

2 

857 

916 

998 

8 

16 


78 

81 

40 


Kalal (Muhammadan) 

63 

137 

2 

937 

863 

998 

1 1 

23 



1 14 

132 

40 


Kalu 

85 

166 

4 

915 

834 

996 

25 

49 

1 

155 

160 

80 


Kalwar 

1 10 

220 

3 

890 

780 

997 

22 

44 

1 

200 

212 

60 


Kamar 

95 

182 

5 

905 

818 

995 

44 

86 

13 

173 

175 

100 


Kandh 

5 

10 

1 

995 

990 

993 




9 

10 

20 


Kandh (Animist) ... 

18 

35 

i 

982 

964 

999 




33 

35 

20 


Kandu 

25 

52 

1 

975 

948 

999 

3 

6 


46 

50 

20 


Kansari 

2i8 

384 

40 

782 

616 

951 

425 

811 

31 

396 

S69 

980 


Kaora 

31 

j 42 

21 

969 

958 

979 

18 

37 


66 

40 

420 


Karan 

266 

528 

23 

734 

472 

977 

125 

259 

1 

484 

508 

460 


Kasai (Mohammadan) 

33 

77 


967 

923 

1,000 

6 

15 


60 

74 



Kaaarwani ... 

i i 4 

224 

3 

886 

776 

997 

21 

41 


207 

215 

60 


Kayastha ... 

31 1 

560 

66 

689 

440 

934 

673 

1,323 

33 

667 

538 

1,320 


Kewat 

20 

41 


980 

959 

1,000 

j 1 

1 


38 

39 

20 


Khambu 

43 

82 

2 

857 

918 

998 

4 3 

7 


! 78 

79 

40 


Khandait ... 

76 

154 

3 

924 

846 

997 

j 6 

13 


138 

148 

60 


Kharia (Animist) ... 

2 

3 


896 

997 

l.ooe 





3 



Kharwar ... 

5 

It 


995 

989 

1,000 


1 


i 9 

11 



Kims 

17 

27 

3 

983 

973 

997 

i 

3 


31 

26 

60 


Kbatri 

279 

380 

73 

721 

620 

927 

498 

736 

17 

607 

365 

1,460 


Khatwe 

7 

15 


993 

985 

1,000 


...... 


13 

14 



Koiri 

17 

34 


983 

966 

1,000 

2 

4 


| 81 

33 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Education bv Selected Castes — andudal. 


NUMBER PER 1,000. 


Castes. 


Literate. 


Kulu (Muhammadan) 
Kumhar 

Kunjra (Muhammadan) 
Kurnri 

Kurmi (Animist) ... 
Laheri (Muhammadan) 
Lepeha (Buddhist) 
Lepcba (Christian)... 

Limbu 

Lohar 

Magh (Buddhist) ... 
Mahesri 

Mahuri 

Mai (Muhammadan) 
Mallah 

Mallik (Muhammadan) 

Malpaharia ... 

Mangar 

Mayra . . ... 

Aloghal (Muhammadan) 

Machi 

Muchi (Muhammadan) 
Mukeri (Muhammadan) 
Munda 

Munda (Christian) ... 
Munda (Animist) 

Murrci 

Murrai (Buddhist) ... 
Musahar 

Xagarchi (Muhammadan) 

Jvapit 

Nevar 

Xikari (Muhammadan) 

Nuniya 

Oraon 

Oraon (Christian) ... 

Oraon (Animist) 

Oswal 

Pan 

Pasi 

Pathan (Muhammadan) 

Pod 

Rajbansi (Koch) 

Rajput 

Rajwar 

Rangrez (Muhammadan) 

Rauniar 

Sadgop 

Saiad (Muhammadan) 
Santal 

Santal (Christian) ... 
Santal (Animist) 

Sikalgar (Mabammadan) 
Sonar 

Subarnabanik 

Sudra 

Sunri (Shaha) 

Sunuuar 
Sutradhar .. 

Tanti and Tatwa ... • 

Tell 

Tharu 

Tibetan (Buddhist) ... 

TiU 

Tipara 

Tiyar 

Vaisya 

Yakha 


Illiterate. 


NUMBER PER 10,001 

liteuaie is English. 


Peri eniace OF propor- 
iu»\ op literate on 
i.OKRfc'SpoN'pIMr PKoPOR. 
IIuN FOR I HE WHOLE 
pROVINtS. 


I 1 

Total. 

1 Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

j Male. 

j Female. 

! Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

!! 

h 

*■) 

3 

4 

, . 

: J 

6 

7 

j,: 8 

| 9 
| 

70 

’ 11 

'1 

12 

13 


23 

44 

1 

! 977 

956 

999 

2 

4 


j 42 

1 42 

fir 

it 

c4 

67 

2 

j 966 

933 

993 

1 1 

22 


62 

i C4 

40 

i| 

10 

2o 

1 

990 

: 9So 

999 

6 

13 


(8 

19 

. 20 

i 1 

oO 

60 

1 

| 970 

940 

91-9 

. 3 

6 


| 55 

1 5> 

/ ‘10 

i 

8 

17 


i 992 

f-«3 

1.000 

1 

9 


1 15 

16 

I 


19 

40 


981 

060 

1,000 

1 

.> 


35 

38 



29 

52 

5 

i 971 

948 

995 

6 

12 

1 

t 53 

50 

100 


141 

229 

64 

! 859 

771 

936 

28 

46 

13 

256 

220 

1,280 


50 

54 

3 

| 970 

(46 

997 

12 

23 


55 

52 

60 

■1 

1 1 

22 

1 

989 

97S 

999 

2 

3 


20 

21 

20 I 


87 

173 

8 

, 913 

827 

992 

1 24 

51 


158 

166 

160 


524 

705 

40 

j 476 

295 

960 

(79 

247 


j 953 

678 

800 

:| 

133 

272 

3 

867 

728 

997 

i 12 

26 


242 

262 

60 


22 

41 

3 

978 

95 9 

997 




40 

39 

60 

'i 

10 

24 


990 

976 

1,000 

1 

2 


18 

23 


ij 

43 

85 

2 

957 

j 

915 

998 

13 

27 


78 

82 

40 

i! 

1 

3 


999 

997 

1,000 

'! t 

2 


2 

3 


l! 

54 

99 

5 

1 946 

<>i 

995 

|! 3 

6 


98 

95 

100 


243 

335 

57 

! 752 

6G5 

943 

'1 503 

711 

52 

451 

322 

1,140 

ij 

G 12 

417 

129 

688 

oo3 

871 

| 798 

1,2U5 

84 

567 

401 

2,580 


8 

35 

1 

992 

9S5 

999 

Ij , 

2 


15 

14 

20 

|| 

51 

108 


949 

892 

1,«00 

| •• . 



93 

104 



o 1 

r6 


969 

934 

l.uOO 




66 

63 


ii 

20 

36 

2 

980 

964 

998 

j ' 

2 


36 

35 

40 


68 

318 

18 

9c2 

8S2 

9*2 

56 

111 

1 

124 

113 

360 

il 

7 

13 


99g 

987 

1,000 

1 

1 


13 

13 



41 

71 

5 

959 

929 

995 

i 21 

43 


75 

68 

100 


c4 

64 

4 

966 

936 

996 

1 ' 

2 


62 

62 

80 

Ij 

4 

8 


996 

9**2 

1,000 

| 

1 


7 

8 


[ 

30 

49 

1 

970 

951 

999 

7 

13 



65 

47 

20 


98 

387 

6 

902 

613 

DM 

61 

US 

i 

178 

180 

120 

l 

82 

141 

13 

918 

859 

957 

1 19 

37 


149 

136 

260 


29 

52 

5 

971 

9 IS 

995 

9 

19 


53 

50 

100 



20 

2 

990 

9*0 

998 

I 1 

2 


18 

19 

40 

j 

4 

b 

1 

996 

904 

999 

1 



7 

6 

20 


41 

53 

30 

959 

947 

970 

33 

64 


75 

60 

60o 


3 

6 


997 

994 

l,fl<0 

1 

1 


5 

6 



498 

649 

Cl 

502 

351 

939 

1 12 

153 

' ' 

905 

624 

1,220 


6 

12 


994 

958 

1,000 




1 1 

12 



6 

12 

1 

994 

968 

999 

1 

o 

j 

1 1 

12 

20 

i 

176 

209 

51 

824 

791 

919 

274 

339 

3* 

320 

200 

1,020 


94 


5 

906 

817 

995 

16 

29 

1 

1 70 

175 

100 


5 1 

59 

1 

969 

94) 

999 

3 

6 


66 


20 

t 

77 

150 

4 

923 

850 

996 

16 

31 


140 

144 

80 

! 

2 

4 


998 

996 

1,000 




4 

4 


1 

40 

SO 

2 

960 

920 

998 

7 

15 


73 

76 

40 


(06 

202 

1 

894 

798 

999 

i 

2 


193 

194 

20 


lo9 

26 S 

12 

861 

733 

988 

165 

328 

2 

262 

258 

240 

1 

160 

274 

24 

850 

726 

976 

184 

361 

4 

272 

263 

480 

i 

3 

5 


997 

995 

1,000 

. 







226 

29u 

151 

774 

710 

849 

331 

550 

76 1 

410 

278 

3,020 

1 

3 

t 


997 

993 

1,000 


1 


5 

7 


I 

60 

103 


950 

897 

1,000 




90 

99 


1 

68 

140 

9 

932 

860 

998 i 

13 

27 

i 

123 

134 

40 

| 

023 

519 

81 

677 

4*1 

919 ! 

1,514 

2,685 

74 ! 

687 

499 

1,020 


102 

ro9 

9 

898 

791 

991 ; 

61 

129 

1 

185 

200 

'180 


181 

354 

11 

819 

646 

989 

88 

176 

1 

329 

340 

220 


66 

123 

3 

9c 4 

8)' 3 

997 

12 

22 


120 

117 

60 


62 

116 

5 

938 

884 

995 

64 

102 

2 

1 13 

112 

100 


62 

119 

5 

9o8 

881 

995 

67 

113 

1 

1 13 

114 

100 


60 

118 

5 

940 

832 

997 

26 

53 


109 

113 

40 


7 

15 


993 

985 

1,000 




(2 

14 



81 

150 

7 

919 

850 

993 

13 

24 


(47 

144 

140 


164 

339 

8 

8g6 

661 

992 

77 

165 


298 

326 

160 


3 

5 


997 

995 

1,000 

» 

2 


6 

5 



28 

S3 

10 

972 

967 

b90 

63 

53 


61 

32 

200 


o44 

615 

90 

656 

*85 

910 

403 

835 

99 j 

625 

591 

l,8n0 

i 

1 26 

220 

Z0 

874 

780 

980 

1 

l 

35 

65 


229 

502 

400 
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LANGUAGE. 


The INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED. 


494. Ia 1881 and 1891 the column in which information was collected 

regarding language was headed “ parent tongue ” 
and the enumerators were told to enter the language 

returned by each person as spoken in his parents’ home. This may have 
led to mistakes when, as occasionally happens, a person changed his domicile 
and adopted a new language, or when a Munda or Oraon accepted Hinduism, 
and at the same time discarded his own tribal language in favour of the local 
Aryan dialect. At the present census the title of the column was changed to 
“ Language ordinarily used” and the corresponding instruction for the 
guidance of the enumerators was ‘‘Enter the language which each person 
returns as that which he ordinarily uses.” If the words “in his own home ” 
had been added, there could have been no possible doubt as to the meaning 
of the rule, but the omission of these words may sometimes have led to the 
return of a language other than that spoken in the family circle. Oriyas 
serving in Bengal and Bengalis employed in Bihar ordinarily speak Bengali 
and Bihari respectively and not their own parent tongue. In Palamau a dialect 
of Bihari is in general use as a lingua franca , but many of the Dravidian 
tribes speak their own tribal language at home. The various Nepal tribes 
have their peculiar dialects which they speak in their own homes, but they 
can, as a rule, also speak Khas. In these and similar cases it is probable 
that the wrong language was occasionally returned,* but it is not likely that this 
happened to an extent sufficient to seriously affect the return. The enumera- 
tors were very carefully taught and the records prepared by them were 
closely checked, and there are good grounds for believing that such mistakes 
were, as a rule, eliminated. 

495. A more serious difficulty lay in the fact that the philological distinc- 

Vauue OF the return tio I' s be , tween languages and dialects are not always 

reflected in the names by which they are known 
to the people. This was especially the case in respect of the dialects spoken in 
Bihar. 

These dialects, taken together, constitute a language which is now recog- 
nised as being entirely distinct from Hindi properly so-called, and are now 
known collectively to grammarians as BiMri.f But to the ordinary native they 
are all alike called Hindi. Separate dialects, such as Bhojpuri, Maithili and 
Magahi, are known to exist, but these distinctions are not looked on as of 
any practical importance, and at least ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, 
if asked what their language was, would at once reply Hindi, and this is 
what was usually recorded in the language columns of the census schedules.]; 
So far, therefore, as the Bihari dialects are concerned, the census returns 
of language are not of much use. They show how many people speak Bengali 
and Oriya, as distinguished from Hindi and Bihari taken together, but even 
here the information is not quite accurate. Language does not change 
suddenly, but by slow and almost imperceptible gradations, and what is called 
Bengali by the people is often held to be Bihari by the philologist. 

Bengali, like Bihari, is divided into a number of dialects which, with one or 
two exceptions, were not returned at the Census, and the returns merelv show 
the total number of persons speaking Bengali irrespective of dialect. In 
respect, however, of the non-Aryan dialects of Nepal, Chota Nagpur and 
Eastern Bengal, a very complete record -was made by the enumerators, but the 
compilation of the statistics was unusually troublesome, owing to the want 
of precision in the terms used in the schedules. The same language is often 
known by different names in different places. The language of the Mundas, 


* A few instances came to my personal notice. Some French gentlemen engaged in the silk business 
in Murshidabad returned their language as English, and two GerxaaD missionaries in Chota Nagpur entered 
Oraon and Mundari respectively in the language column of the schedule. 

+ See post, paragraph 606. 

+ In the P^tna office, statistics of these incomplete returns of dialects were not recorded Those for 
districts dealt with elsewhere are given for what they are worth on the last page of Table X— Language. 
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for example, is known as Mundari in some places and as Horo or Horo Kaji 
in others, and that of the Oraons as Kuruklx, Kunukh or Kachnakhra. It often 
happens also that the same name lias a different meaning in different localities. 
Kol sometimes means Mundari, sometimes Ho, sometimes the Ktirmdli dialect 
of Santali and sometimes Oraon. Dhangari usually means Oraon, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Sonthal Parganas it is a synonym for Kora. Paliaria may 
mean Khas, or Malto or Santdli, and so on. The matter is further complicated, 
especially in the Tributary States of Orissa, by the fact that the same tribe 
often speaks different languages in different localities. The Kharias of Ranchi 
and the Chota Nagpur States speak a Munda dialect, and those of Keonjhar 
a Dravidian dialect allied to Oraon, while some again speak a corrupt form 
of Chattisgarhi Hindi. 

496. This bewildering confusion would have been almost overwhelming, 
T but for the investigations made bv Or. Grierson in 

connection with the Linguistic Survey of India. 
Starting with the Census Returns of 1891, Or. Grierson made elaborate 
enquiries in each district as to the languages spoken, the number of persons 
speaking them and the names by which they were locally known. 

The results for Bengal are embodied in the volume entitled “First, Rough, 
List of Languages.” This volume shows the languages which after enquiry 
were found to be spoken in each district, the number of persons speaking each 
language and the local names by which the various languages and dialects were 
known, and it has been of the greatest possible use to me in dealing with the 
Census returns of language. Before the Census I prepared an alphabetical 
list of all the local names of languages mentioned by Dr. Grierson, and noted 
against each the head under which it was classified by him. This was then 
circulated to district officers for examination, and it was revised and supple- 
mented in the light of their reports, and the revised lists were very kindly 
corrected for me by Dr. Grierson himself.* I was thus able, as the returns 
came in, to allot each item shown in the list to the head to which it 
properly belonged. It often happened that entries were found which were not 
shown in the list. In such cases the caste and birth-place were examined and 
'this usually furnished the necessary clue. If any doubt remained, a list of some 
of the persons concerned was sent to the district officer for local enquiry. 

It would be tedious to discuss the subject in detail, but a few instances of 
the way in which the entries were classified may be of interest. 

Dhangari was classed as Kora in Birbhum (5,084) and the Sonthal Parganas 
(1,700), as the district officers reported that the two terms were synonymous. 
In Purnea and Bhagalpur it had been shown provisionally as Ho in the records 
of the Linguistic Survey, but acting on Dr. Grierson’s suggestion, further 
enquiries were made and the language was found to be Oraon, though many of 
the so-called Dhangars now talk a mongrel dialect, partly Oraon and partly 
Hindi. In several other districts also Dhangar was classed as Oraon, as the 
caste column showed that the persons concerned were Oraons. In Murshidabad 
of 555 persons whose language was returned as Dhangari, 50 were Mundas 
and 505 Koras, and the language classification was made in accordance with 
these figures. 

In the Orissa States, Balasore and Singhbhum Kol was classed as Ho, and 
in the Sonthal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Manbhum as Kdrm&li. In eight 
other districts it was classed as Mundari after referring to the caste column, 
and in three as Oraon after similar reference. In Palamau of 10,868 persons 
whose language was entered as Kol, 2,717 were found to be Oraons, and 8,151 
Mundas, and the language returns were prepared accordingly. 

Lama in Jalpaiguri was found on a few slips, and a reference to the 
caste column showed it to be Murmi. Mahli in Bankura and Kbaria and 
Ghasi in Dinajpur were classed as Bengali, as local enquiry showed that 
this was the language actually spoken. In the Orissa States when any caste 
or tribe speaks an Aryan language, it usually does so with certain tribal 
peculiarities, and these are indicated by calling the dialect not Bengali, Hindi 
or Oriya, but by the name of the tribe or caste concerned, the word Thar 

* A similar list prepared by Dr. Grierson for the whole of India was subsequently received through 
the Census Commissioner for India. 6 
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(an Oriya word meaning ‘sign’ or ‘symbol’) being added, e.g,, B&thudi Thar, 
Patrd Th&r, &c. In such cases enquiry was made and specimens of the 
dial ect were obtained, and it was then classed as Bengali, Hindi or Oriya as 
seemed most appropriate in each case. Most of these ‘ Thars ’ proved to be 
Oriya, which holds a very strong position as the official language in use 
in all the States, but a few, including ‘ Das Thar ’ spoken by Kaibarttas, and 
‘ Bagti Th&r ’ spoken by Bauris, were entered as Bengali and a few others such 
as ‘ Jabani bhasha ’ returned as the language of some Bhuiya immigrants from 
Hazaribagh, were classed as Hindi. Buna in Dinajpur was classed as Oraon, 
this being the caste shown on the slips. Gaur in Jalpaiguri and Gola in the 
Chota Nagpur States were classed as Hindi, and so on almost ad infinitum. 

497. We had also misreadings to reckon with, e.g. % Kodari, Kodha and 
Karar for Kora, Khodiar and Khadira for Kharia, Kabluk for Kurnukh, 
Ura for Oraon, &c. Occasionally one had to guess at the proper entry. 
Adha Kota wijs a puzzle at first sight, but an examination of the schedule 
showed that the original entry was Adha Khotta. The persons concerned 
were Kewats in the north of Nadia and the entry appeared to mean that 
their language was Bengali with an admixture of Hindi. It was accordingly 
classed as Bengali. In several cases enquiry showed that Farsi was used to 
indicate ordinary Hindi and it was then classed accordingly. But our enquiries 
were necessarily limited, and it is probable that the figures for Persian are 
still too high. Some Onions in Howrah were entered as speaking Andal 
Mindar. Reference was made to the Magistrate, but the persons could not be 
traced. I classed the language as Oraon. Dr. Grierson subsequently suggested 
that it might be a mispelhng for Oraon Munda, meaning the corrupt form of 
Mund&ri spoken by some Oraons in Ranchi. Madhri and Bangri both appeared 
as the language of some Oraons bom in Ranchi ; the language was in both cases 
assumed to be Oraon. The notes and correspondence regarding language classi- 
fication have been carefully arranged and bound up so that they may be 
available for reference at the time of the next census. I may add that notes on 
the classification of the language entries for several of the more difficult districts 
were submitted to Dr. Grierson who very kindly favoured me with his advice 
so promptly that I was able to benefit by it before sending Table X to press. 
It will thus be seen that every possible effort was made to ensure a correct 
compilation of the returns, and it is hoped that in respect of the non-Aryan 
dialects, at least, the results will be found to be of considerable interest and 
value. 


498. The statistics recorded at the Census regarding language will be 

found in Imperial Table X. The following subsidiary 
Subsidiary abibs. tables in which the principal features of the return 

are presented in a more compendious form, will be found at the end of this 
chapter : — 


(I) Distribution of the total population by language. 

(II) Distribution by linguistic families of 10,000 persons in each district. 

(III) Distribution amongst Bengali, Hindi, Oriya and ‘ other languages ’ 

of 10,000 of the population of each district. 

(IV) Distribution by residence of 10,000 persons speaking each language. 

(V) Comparison of the statistics for language and race in the case of 

tribes speaking dialects of their own. 

(VI) Statement showing the number of books published in each language 

during the decade 1891 — 1901. 


499. 

GrBNEEAl 

LANGUAGE. 


Excluding immigrants the languages spoken in Bengal belong to one 

or other of four linguistic families — 
distribution ob THE populatiof by Ar yan? Dravidian, Munda or Kola- 

rian and Tibeto-Burman. Of these 


POPULATION 


the languages of the Aryan family are by far the most important numerically, 

Aryan family... ... ... 74,518,085 heiu S spoken by no less than 95 

Munda ,, ... ... ... 2,781,211 per cent, of the total population. 

Drayidian „ ... — — The Munda family comes next, 

Tibeto-Burman „ ... ... — ; but its speakers represent only 3^ 

Total ... 78,433,619 per cent, of the total, while the 
other two families each cl aim less 
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than 1 per cent. 


MAP showing m EXTLK1 

TO WHICH 

NON ARYAN OIALLCTS 

ARE SPOKEN 

IN BLNGAL 



The prevalence of these non-Aryan dialects is shown in 
r the map given m the 

margin. The Aryan 
languages are spoken in 
the plains by almost the 
whole population. The 
other families of lan- 
guages are spoken only 
in the hills or by recent 
settlers in the plains. 
The Munda and Dra- 
vidian families are 
found in the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau and in 
the districts adjoining 
this tract. They are 
also spoken by numer- 
ous emigrants from 
the Sonthal Parganas 
in the Barind, and 
from Ranchi and the 
neighbouring districts 
of the Chota Nagpur Plateau in the tea-gardens of Jalpaiguri and the 
Darjeeling terai. The Tibeto-Burman languages are found partly in Darjeeling 
and' Sikkim and the adjoining district of Jalpaiguri, and partly in the south- 
eastern comer of Bengal— in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera. 
There are also a few scattered colonies of people speaking languages of this 
formation in Dacca and Mymensingh. The proportionate strength of non- 
Aryan languages is greatest in Singhbhum, but the most remarkable diversity of 
speech is found in Jalpaiguri. In addition to the indigenous languages of the 
district, Bengali and Mech, the former an Aryan language and the latter a 
member of the Bodo group of the Tibeto-Burman family, numerous immigrants 
from Bhotan, Nepal and Sikkim speak respectively dialects of the Himalayan, 
Nepal and Sikkim groups of the Tibeto-Burman family, while the great and still 
growing tea-garden population converses chiefly in the Dravidian and Munda 
dialects which they brought with them from Chota Nagpur. 

500. The important Aryan languages of Bengal are Bengali, Bih&ri, Eastern 

Hindi and Oriya. According to Dr. Grierson’s 
The abyan languages. classification Bengali, Bihari and Oriya form with 

Assamese the Eastern Group of Aryan vernaculars of which the Mdgadhi form 
of Prakrit was the progenitor, while Eastern Hindi, which stands by itself in 
tbe ‘Mediate Group,’ is descended from the fusion of the Magadhi and Sauraseni 
Prakrits known to grammarians as Ardha Mdgadhi. In Darjeeling and Sikkim 
and, to a less extent, in Jalpaiguri, Khas is spoken by immigrants from Nepal. 

It has already been explained that the census does not distinguish between 
Bihari and Hindi. An attempt will be made below to estimate the number 
of persons speaking Bihari and its dialects on the basis of the enquiries made 
by Dr. Grierson ; but in the meantime, taking Hindi in the wide sense in which 
it was used at the census, it may be noted that, on the average, of every^ 1,000 
* persons in the Province, 528 speak Bengali, 341 

Hindi, 79 Oriya and 1 Khas, leaving only 51 persons 
per 1,000 for all other languages put together. As 
compared with the last census Bengali shows an 
increase of 7*5 per cent., Hindi of 1*1 per cent., and 
Oriya of 1*7 per cent. The population of the 
districts where Bengali is spoken has grown more 
rapidly than that of the Hindi-speaking districts, 
while in the south of Midnapore, the dialect classed 
as Oriyd in 1891 has, at the recent census, been 
treated in many cases as Bengali. The figures for Hindi in 1891 were swollen 
in some cases by the inclusion of languages which at this census have been 
shown under other heads. With a few exceptions, Bengali is the language of the 


Language. 

Number 
speaking it. 

Bengali 

41,432,899 

Hindi 

26,780,174 

Oriya 

6,202,761 

Khas 

81,313 

Total 

74,497,137 
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great sub-province of Bengal Proper, Hindi of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and 
Oriya of Orissa. North of the Ganges, however, Bengali has invaded Bihar 
territory, and in the portions of Pumea and Malda which lie to the east of the 
Mabananda river, the language in common use is Bengali, and not Hindi. South 
of the Ganges, in the Sonthal Parganas, Bengali is current, in the whole of the 
eastern and southern portions of the Sonthal Parganas, in the Dhalbhum 
pargana of Singhbhum, in the greater part of Manbhum and in about half 
of the State of Seraikela. It also, according to the census, projects to some 
distance into the district of Hazaribagh. To the south, however, Bengali 
has failed to reach the present boundary of Bengal Proper, and in Midnapore 
Oriyd extends northwards as far as the Haldi river (the boundary of the 
Contai subdivision), and prevails also in the Dantan, Gopiballabhpur, Jhargaon 
and Binpur police circles of the head-quarters subdivision of Midnapore.* In 

the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion and States Oriya 
is spoken over the 
greater part of Singh- 
bhum, Kharsawan, 
Bonai and Gangpur, 
nearly half of Serai- 
kela, and the southern 
portion of Jashpur. On 
the other hand, about 
12 per cent, of the 
population of Mayur- 
bhanj and 7 per cent 
of the population of 
Keonjhar speak 
Bengali. The approxi- 
mate dividing line 
between these lan- 
guages is shown in the 
map given in the 
margin. 

501. It must not be supposed from what has been said above that there is 

anywhere any sudden change from one Arran 

Difficulty of classifying , J J , TT ' o VJJC -fixy an 

bobdbe dialects. language to another. Unless any great natural 

obstacle, such as a river, a range of mountains or a 
tribe speaking a non- Aryan form of speech intervenes, one language merges 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into the next, and there is a considerable 
area where it is difficult for any one, even for a philologist, to decide with 
which of the two languages the local dialect should be classed. Thus in Pumea 
the number of persons speaking Bengali is estimated by Dr. Grierson to be 
603,000, while, according to the census, it is only 91,877. I caused the figures 
to be worked out a second time, but without any material change in the result. 

I then obtained a special report from the District Magistrate, who attributed the 
discrepancy entirely to the difficulty of deciding where Bengali begins and 
Hindi ends. The dialect in question, according to Dr. Grierson, is in the main 
Bengali with a strong admixture of Hindi, f but it is written in the Kaithi 
character, in which Hindi and not Bengali is usually written, and this fact 
doubtless weighed with the enumerators far more than the niceties of 
grammatical construction. The Magistrate reports that in one case, well within 
Dr. Grierson’s Bengali-speaking area, where the question as to which language 
should be entered was referred to him, he decided in favour of Hindi. A 
further explanation of the difference which I submit with all deference, is 
that as one proceeds from one language area to another the proportion ’ in 
which each enters into the hybrid interlingual dialect gradually changes. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, for example, writing of Panch 
Pargania says : — 

“ It is in no sense a language, but varies from place to place according to the proportioa 
of Bengali and Hindi in the admixture. It is a question whether it should not be returned 
as either Hindi or Bengali, according to the discretion of the enumerator.” 

* Midnapore has not always belonged to Bengal. It formed part of Orissa in the time of the Gaipati 
kings and under Band. It was transferred to Bengal when Prince Shuja was Subadar of these Provinces 
but Van den Broucke’s map of Bengal in 1660 still shows the boundary north-west of the town of Midna’ 
pore. 

f I am still using the word ‘Hindi ’ in the sense in which it was used by the enumerators. 
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Similarly in a report received from Midnapore the Magistrate wrote : 

“ In parts o! the Contai subdivision and Dantan thana a mixture of Bengali and Oriyfi 
is spoken. In some places the Oriya element predominates, in some places the Bengali.” 


The classification made for the Linguistic Survey must necessarily depend 
on the particular specimens submitted for Dr. Grierson’s examination, and 
what is now classed under one linguistic head might well have been classed 
under another if the specimens had been selected from a different locality. 

In Malda, the Sonthal Parganas and Manbhum, the difference between the 
popular and scientific views regarding linguistic classification is less marked * 
according to the census the proportion of persons speaking Bengali as compared 
with Hindi is slightly greater in Malda and slightly less in the Sonthal Par- 
ganas and Manbhum than| that shown by the figures of the Linguistic Survey.* 

In Hazaribagh, however, it appears that the greater portion of the 6,762 
persons shown at the census as speaking Bengali in reality speak the form of 
Hindi known as Kurmali or Khattahi in Manbhum. But as the enumerators 
called it Bengali without any distinguishing prefix, I had no alternative but 
to show it as Bengali in the final returns. The character in use is Bengali, 
and this probably accounts for the error in the enumerators’ diagnosis. ° * 

Along the Oriya-Bengali boundary line, the census shows only 100,095 
Oriya speakers in Singhbhum and 270,495 in Midnapore, against 114*402 
and 345,950 respectively in the “Rough List of Languages.”! Here again 
the difference is easily explicable. In his account of the Oriya language 
Dr. Grierson says : — 6 

“ The Oriya of North Balasore shows signs of being Bengalised, and as we approach 
the boundary between that district and Midnapore, we find at length almost a new dialect. It 
is not, however, a true dialect. It is a mechanical mixture of corrupt Bengali and of 
corrupt Oriya. A man will begin a sentence in Oriya, drop into Bengali in its middle and 
go back to Oriya at its end. The vocabulary freely borrows from Bengali.” ’ 

Added to this the character employed in writing it is usually the Bengali 
In such circumstances a great deal must depend on the idiosyncrasies of the" 
census staff, and it is not to be wondered at that different enumerations should 
disclose different results. % 


502. Bengali, or Banga bhasha, was formerly thought to be a very modern 

Bbxgali language, but Dr. Grierson has shown that this is 

not the case and that the language of the 15th, differs 
very little from that of the 18th, Century. The present literary form of the 
language has developed since the occupation of the country by the English and 
its most marked characteristic is the wholesale adoption of Sanskrit words in 
the place of words descended through the Prakrit, § due at first, it is thought to 
the great poverty of the original material in a country where the vast majority 
of the inhabitants were of non- Aryan deseent.)| The Bengalis are unable to 
pronounce many of the words that have been borrowed from the Sanskrit but 
they have nevertheless retained the Sanskrit spelling. “The result of this 
state of affairs ” says Dr. Grierson, “is that, to a foreigner, the great difficulty 
of Bengali is its pronunciation. The vocabulary of the modem literary 
language is almost entirely Sanskrit, and few of these words are pronounced as 
they are written.” 

503. The book language is quite unintelligible to the uneducated masses 

Dialects of Bengali. a ? < V? 8 » ^ ^ th . ere ! S 110 g en( *aHy recog- 

* rm msed standard, the variations m the spoken language 

are very great. The well-known adage that the dialect changes every twelve 
Kos applies probably with greater force to Bengali than to any other lanfnmffe 
m India. A peasant from Tippers or Sylhet would be quite as unintellLible 
to a native of Murshidabad as to a Mahratta or Sindhi. Dr. Grierson says that 
Bengali may be divided first into two main branches, a western and an 
eastern. The boundary line between the two may be taken to be the 


* In the two latter districts a posssible explanation of the difference is that in accordance with 

Hindi not only nil pn+fio-o nf XT i ; J T7 -l i . u 


Grierson’s advice I classed as Hindi not only aU entries of Kurmali and Khotta or Khottahi, hut, also“ 
of Khotta Bangala. It may be that the local officers from whom Dr Grierson obtained his f ’ 
followed the popular view as expressed m its name and treated Khotta Bangala as Bengali. 

t The Collector s estimate.— The^ census of 1891 showed 572,798 Oriya speakers in Midnacorp T„ 

iKjrit.n thttnn nr MlHunUArp. l mva t a tiaht a! 1 _ . p ni ioa a _ j* » ^ 


the Dantan thana of Midnapore, Onyu is now returned as the language of 91,480 out of 123,511 J „ 
in Gopiballabhpur of 96,287 out of 163,166 ; in Egra of 67,292 out of 77,884, and in Bamnagar rfvnTii 
ont of 76,020. The remaining Oriya speakers are found chiefly in Narayangarb, Contai, ’ j 

Midnapore thanas, a “d 

I In Balasore, Onya corrupted by an admixture of Bengali is known as Rorhuali Tn 

the jargon is frequently called Bheri Oriya. ’ -Midnapore 

§ Known respectively as Tatsamas and Tadbhavas. 

II Beames’ Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of India, Vol, I p&ge 38. 
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eastern boundary of the districts of the 24-Parganas and Nadia. It then 
follows the river Brahmaputra till it comes to the Rangpur district, up the 
western boundary of which it runs, and thence along the west of Jalpaiguri 
till it meets the lower ranges of the Himalayas.” Each branch, he says, 
includes several dialects. The changes of course are gradual ; but, broadly 
speaking, one may distinguish the following : — 

(1) Central Bengali spoken in the 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 

Midnapore, Hooghly and Howrah. 

(2) Rdrhi Boli or Western Bengali spoken in Burdwan, Birbhum 

Bankura, the Sonthal Parganas, Manbhum, and Singhbhum. 

(3) Northern Bengali spoken in Malda and the districts of the Rajshahi 

Division excluding Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. 

(4) Rannpuri or Rajbansi spoken in Rangour, Jalpaiguri and the Kuch 

Bihar State. 

(5) Eastern or Musalmani-Bengali spoken in Jessore, Khulna, Tippera, 

and the districts of the Dacca Division.* 

(6) Chatgdiya , or the Bengali of the Chittagong Division excluding 

Tippera. 

There are also several minor dialects such as — 


(7) East Central Bengali , or the form of Eastern Bengali spoken in 

Jessore, Khulna and the greater part of Faridpur. 

(8) South-West Bengali spoken in the south-western part of Midnapore. 

(9 ) Cha/cma, a corrupt Bengali written in an archaic form of the Burmese 

character which is current in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(10) Eajang or the corrupt Bengali spoken by people of Caro origin 

in Mymensingh. 

(11) Kishanganjia or Siripuria , the mixture of Bengali and Hindi spoken 

in East Purnea. 

(12) Mai Paharid, the broken Bengali spoken by converted aborigines 

in the centre of the Sonthal Parganas. 

(13) Kharia Thar , the corrupt dialect spoken by Kharias in Birbhum, and 

(14) Pohira Thar , spoken by a small tribe of the same name in Mnn- 

bhum.t 


The Chakmas are Buddhists and formerly spoke Arakanese, and it is a 
remarkable circumstance that they should have changed their language while 
retaining their old character. The explanation is probably to be found in 
the circumstance that, as with other Buddhist communities, the education of 
their children is in the hands, not of outsiders but of their monks, who are 
naturally averse to adopting a character other than that in which they were 
brought up. In the Chakma dialect the inherent vowel in the case of consonants 
is d, not a. 

The only dialects separately recorded at the census were Chakma, 

Mai Pahdria, Hajong, Kharia Th&r and Pohira 
Th&r. The figures for these dialects are given in 
the margin. Chakma is spoken mainly in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, where more than one- 
third of the inhabitants have returned it as their 
language. In the Chakma Circle it is spoken by 
three-quarters of the whole population. No useful 
purpose would be served by attempting to es- 
timate the number of persons speaking the other 
Bengali dialects, as the limits assigned to them 
are artificial, and there is no well defined standard of each such as exists in 
the case of the Bih&ri dialects. 

504. “ Bengali has a fairly voluminous literature ” (I quote again from Dr. 

Bengali Liters. Grierson) “ dating from pre-historic times. Accord- 
ing to the latest authority its oldest literary record 
is the song of M^nikchandra, which belongs to the days of the Buddhists, 



Number of 

Dialect. 

persons 
speaking it. 

Chakma ... 

48.921 

Mai Paharia 

27,040 

Hajong ... 

4,424 

Kharia Thar 

1,390 

Pohira Thar 

377 


* It is a question whether Musalmani Bengali ought not to be treated as a special dialect spoken by 
Muhammadans in Eastern and Central Bengal. Its distinguishing feature is the large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words in its vocabulary and, as will be noted below, many books are printed in it. A special 
version of the Bible has been printed m this dialect. 

t I might perhaps cdd Khera Bangalii, the name contemptuously applied to the corrupt Bengali 
spoken by the domiciled Bengalis of Orissa, of whom there are a good many. The term is probably 
derived from the constant recurrence in their talk of the word Jean, e.r/., jai kari, k/iai kari , etc. This 
dialect is merely the home language of the Bengali settlers. Away from their own homes they speak 
Oriya, and when literate, they write in th6 Oriya language and character. 


£ £ 2 
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Bihari. 


though it has no doubt been altered in the course of centuries through transmis- 
sion by word of mouth. Of the well-known authors, one of the oldest and most 
admired is Chandi Das, who flourished about the 1 4th century and wrote songs 
of considerable merit in praise of Krishna. Since his time to the commence- 
ment of the present century, there has been a succession of writers, many of 
whom are directly connected with the religious revival instituted by Cbaitanya.” 

None of the dialects detailed above are of any literary importance with 
the exception of Musalmani- Bengali. The latter has a large body of literature, 
dealing chiefly with religious subjects, in which the colloquial vocabulary 
is supplemented by words derived from Persian and Arabic sources and not 
from Sanskrit. The books in this dialect are printed backwards, i.e., they are 
arranged in such a way that the first page is found where the last page would 
ordinarily be looked for. 

505. The dialects spoken in Bihar were formerly treated as dialects of Hindi, 

and in his Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan languages of India, Beames defined Hindi as 

the language which is spoken in the Valley of the Ganges and its tributaries from 
the watershed of the Jamna to Rajmahal. Subsequently Dr. Hcernle pointed 
out that the dialects spoken in the above area divide themselves naturally into 
two great groups, Western and Eastern. Between the two lay the language of 
Oudh and Baghelkand which shared some of the characteristics of both, but 
which, on the whole, seemed more nearly allied to the Eastern Group, i.e., “the 
dialects of Benares, Tirhut and Bihar” with which accordingly it was classed, 
the name given to the whole group being ‘ Eastern Hindi.’ Dr. Grierson has 
now shown that the Bihari dialects not only cannot be treated as appertaining to 
the same language as those of Oudh and Baghelkand, but that they do not even 
belong to the same linguistic group. The latter dialects, which are derived 
from the Ardha Magadhi Prakrit, are recognised as constituting a separate 
language which he calls Eastern Hindi, while the former, which he distinguishes 
collectively as Bihari, are derived from the Magadhi Prakrit, which is also the 
parent of Bengali, Oriyh and Assamese, and it is to these languages that Bihari 
is most closely allied, and with which it is accordingly grouped. 

The descriptive notes on the Bihari dialects which follow, are taken 
almost wholly from Dr. Grierson’s account of them. In pronunciation, says 
Dr. Grierson, Bihari leans rather to Hindi, although there are traces of Bengali 
influence. In declension, it partly follows Bengali and partly Eastern Hindi, 
but in the most important point, the formation of the oblique base, it follows 
the former and bears no resemblance to the latter. In conjugation, it differs 
altogether from Hindi and closely follows Bengali.* In the introduction to his 
Grammar of the Gaudian languages, Dr. Hcernle pointed out the proba- 
bility of two great immigrations of people speaking Aryan languages at 
different periods, and this view has been confirmed by Dr. Grierson’s investiga- 
tions. The conclusion he has come to it that the earlier invasion was by the 
Kabul Valley and the later one through Chitral and Gilgit. The speakers 
of the Eastern Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars have derived their language 
from the earlier invaders, and those who speak Hindi from the later ones.t 

506. The character officially recognised for use in Bihar is now the Kaithi, 

a running hand derived from the Nagari and named 
after the Kayasths who in their capacity of estate 

managers were probably the first to use it, but until recently the Urdu 
language in the Persian character was taught in the schools and used in the 
Courts. The change was inaugurated in 1871 by Sir George Campbell who 
expressed strong disapproval of the style of Urdu which was then current in 
Bihar, and desired to prohibit the excessive use of Arabic and Persian words. 
He did not wish to exclude Persian words altogether, but insisted on an 
adherence to the real languages of the country, i.e., Hindi and Hindustani, which 
he assumed to be very nearly the same vernacular language though written in 
different characters. The Court officers were required to learn the Nagri 
character and the public were allowed at their option to use either that character 
or the Persian in their petitions, etc. These orders remained a dead letter 
until 1880, when the exclusive use of Kaithi was prescribed. With the 

* The sign of the future tense m Bengali and Bihari is ‘ b,’ that of the past ‘ l,' and that of the present 
definite 1 c»hi’ . The numbers are used, not to distinguish between singular and plural, but to show resnect 
or the reverse, and the distinction between the conjugation of transitive and intransitive verbs has 
disappeared. 

+ A full and interesting account of these eonclusions and of the reasons for them will he found 
in Dr. Hcernle’s Presidential Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1898, pages 78 to 81. 


Character in use. 
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MAP 

SHOWING THE 0ISTRI8UT1ONOF 

the DIALECTS of BIHARi 


introduction of the Kaithi character the language in use in Court documents 
and in school-books has gradually been more and more closely assimilated to 
that in common use among the people. 

507. Bihari has three main dialects — Maithili or Tirhutia, Magadhi or 

Magahi and Bhojpuri. Maithili means thelanguage 
of Mithila or the tract of country bounded on the 

north by the Himalayas, south by the Ganges, west by the Gandak, and east by 
the Kosi. In Champaran, Bhojpuri and not Maithili is the prevalent dialect, 
but to compensate for this loss Maithili is now spoken east of the Kosi as far as 
the Mahananda, and south of the Ganges in South Bhagalpur, the eastern 
part of South Monghyr and the north and north-west of the Sonthal Parganas. 

It is spoken in its greatest purity 
by the Brahmans of the north of 
the Darbhanga and Bhagalpur 
districts and of Western Purnea 
who, instead of Kaithi, use the 
old Maithili character, to which 
that of modern Bengali is very 
closely allied. Towards the east 
of Purnea it becomes more and 
more infected with Bengali, and 
is eventually superseded by the 
Siripuria dialect of that language, 
which is a border form of speech, 
Bengali in the main, but contain- 
ing a strong admixture of Maithili 
and written in the Kaithi charac- 
ter. South of the Ganges, Maithili 
is influenced by both Magahi and 
Bengali, and the result is a well- 
marked sub-dialect locally known 
as Chhikd Chhiki Boli from its 
frequent use of the syllable chhik 
in the conjugation of the verb 
substantive. The Musalmans of Mithila do not all speak Maithili. In Dar- 
bhanga they speak a form of Maithili with an admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words which is known as Jolahd Boli , but in Muzaffarpur they speak a form of 
Awadhi Hindi known as Shekhoi or Musahndni.* Maithili is the only Bihari 
dialect which has a literary history. The Pandits of Mithila have long been 
famous for their learning, and the religious poems of Vidyapati Thakur, who 
flourished in the middle of the fifteenth century, are still famous. 

508. Magahi or Magadhi, the language of Magadha, is spoken over the 

Magahi greater par t of South Bihar, excluding Shahabad, in 

' ' a Hazaribagh and in East Palamau. It is also spoken 

in a belt of country starting in the south-east of Hazaribagh and running along 
the east and south of the Ranchi district and the adjoining portions of Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, Seraikela and Kharsawan ; in this belt, and specially in the south- 
east of Hazaribagh and on the border of Manbhum, where it is written 
in the Bengali character, the dialect is not local but tribal, and speakers of it 
live side by side with speakers of Bengali and (in the south) Oriya. It has 
been affected by its contact with Bengali and is called by Dr. Grierson Eastern 
Magahi. f It is locally known as Kurmaii or Khotta, or even as Khotta 
Bangala. Eastern Magahi is also spoken in Western Malda and in Mayurbhanj. 
In Gaya the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi is spoken by Muhammadans. 

509. Bhojpuri is so called after Bhojpur, a town in the north-west of 

Shahabad, which was formerly the head-quarters of 
Bhojpuri. the Dumraon Raj. It is the most westerly of the 

Bihari dialects and is spoken far into the United Provinces. In Bengal it is the 
language of Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, the west of Hazaribagh, and the 
greater part of the districts of Palamau and Ranchi ; but in Shahabad, Saran 



* Shekhoi is also sometimes, though incorrectly, called Jolaha Boli. 
t In Kharsawan some castes speak the standard form of Magahi. 
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and Champaran the Muhammadans and Kayasths mostly speak Awadhi which, 
as we have already seen, is also the language of the Muhammadans of Gaya and 
Muzaffarpur. In Cbota Nagpur the language has borrowed grammatical forms 
from the adjoining Chattisgarhi dialect of Hindi and is known as Nagpuria; 
the people who speak it sometimes call it Sadan or Sadri, while to the Mundas 
it is known as Dikku Kaji.* In Champaran there is a certain admixture of 
Maithili giving rise to a sub-dialect known as Madesi (Madhyadesi). To the 
north of that district the Tharus speak it in a corrupt form which may be 
conveniently described as Tharu.| This dialect of the Tharus is the only one 
for which there are separate census figures that are at all reliable. According 
to our returns it is spoken by 19,512 persons. 

510. Taking the census of 1891 as a basis, Dr. Grierson estimated that the 
Number of persons speaking Biha'ri total number of persons speaking Bihari dialects 
dialects. in this Province is about 23| millions, of whom 

rather more than 9 millions speak Maithili, while Magahi and Bhojpuri are each 

spoken by rather more than seven millions. I 
have carefully examined the returns for the 
present census to see if it would be possible 
to bring these estimates up to date by taking 
the figures for the recent census as the basis. 
Dr. Grierson’s figures, however, were arrived 
at, not solely on the basis of the 1891 returns 
of language and birth-place, but also on local 
enquiries and protracted correspondence with 


Dialect. 

Number 
of persons 
speaking it. 

Maithili 

9,207,131 

Magahi 

7,117 ,531 

Bhojpuri 

7,103,089 

Total ... 

29,427,751 


District Officers, and it is very difficult for any one lacking his special quali- 
fications for dealing with the subject to make 
the necessary adjustments. As a rough 
approximation, however, the figures given in 
the margin may perhaps be taken, pending 
a revision of the original estimate by 
Dr. Grierson himself .% 


Maithili ... ! 

10,387,897 

Magahi ... 

6,581,186 

Bhojpuri 

7,310,946 

Total ... 

' 

24,283,028 


511. We have already seen that most of the Musalmans and some of the 
■C- BT.Dii TTncnr Kayasths of East Bihar speak the Awadhi 

A ' dialect of Eastern Hindi. Dr. Grierson esti- 

mates their number at 501,454. In the centre and north of the group of Tributary 
States of Cbota Nagpur§ and in part of the Tributary States of Orissa, the 
Chattisgarhi dialect of the same language is in use. Taking the total number 
of persons returned as speaking “ Hindi ” in each State and assuming that 
the proportion borne by Chattisgarhi to the total number of persons 
returned as speaking Hindi is tbe same as that in Dr. Grierson’s estimates, 
the number of the former comes to 491, 4S3. The corresponding figure for the 
Orissa States may be taken at 8,863. In addition to the above Eastern Hindi 
is probably the language of 142,000 immigrants from other provinces settled in 
other parts of Bengal.|| The total number of persons in Bengal who speak 
Eastern Hindi may therefore be estimated at rather less than 1,150,000. 


* Both, these terms are applied indifferently to any Aryan language, and it is only here that 
they usually refer to the local form of Bhojpuri. 

t The dialect of the Tharus varies. In Champaran it is corrupt Bhojpuri, but further west it is a 
form of Eastern Hindi. 

+ The details of the calculation are as follows : — 

Magahi includes persons lorn in (1) all Patna and Gaya, (2) Hazaribagh, (3) i Monghyr, (4) f 
Mslda, and (5) Hanchi and Palamau ; also 166,679 persons enumerated in the Sonth&l 
Parganas, 47,949 in the Chota Nagpur States, and 286 persons in the Orissa States. 

Maithili includes persons born in (1) all Darhhanga and Bhagalpur, (2) f Muzaffarpur, (3 ) i 
Monghyr, and (4) f Purnea ; and also f of the Hindi speakers enumerated in the Sonthal 
rarganas. 

Bhojpuri includes persons born in (1) all Champaran. Saran and Shahabad, and (2) J Palamau and 
Ranchi; also 69,937 persons enumerated in tbe Chota Nagpur States, and 362,671 immigrants 
from the United Provinces comprising immigrants from the districts of the United 
Provinces where Bhojpuri is spoken, viz., the whole of the Gorakhpur Division, Benares 
Ghazipur, Ballia, § Mirzapur, Jaunpur and f Pyzabad. 

§ Chang Bhakir, Korea, Udaipur, and one-third of Jashpur. Except in Chang Bhakar, the dialect 
has been modified by its contract with Nagpuria and it is treated as a separate sub-dialect which 
Dr. Grierson calls Saryujia. 

!! This is the number of immigrants from the districts and States where Eastern Hindi is spoken 

In the United Provinces (101,503), the Central Provinces (22,339) and the Central India Agency (18 006). 
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512. We have seen that Oriya is spoken beyond the limits of Orissa, in 

, Midnapore and Singhbhum and in some of the 

! o i ’ Tributary States of Chota Nagpur. It is also 

spoken by 1,608,705 persons in the West of the Central Provinces, and by 1,809,336 
persons in the Madras Presidency, chiefly in the northern part of Ganjam. 
These, with the Oriya speakers in this province, make a total of 9,620,792. 
With the exception of the mixed Oriya and Bengali already described, and of 
the corrupt dialects of the semi-HinduisPd tribes of the Orissa States, the 
language is remarkably uniform and the only noticeable foreign element 
consists of a few words and idioms imported from Marathi during the hfty 
years that the province was under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur. 
According to Beames it is spoken with the greatest purity in the north of 
Ganjam, but Dr. Grierson is of opinion that Khurda has the greatest claim to 
being considered the well of Oriya undefiled. Its right to rank as a separate 
language from Bengali was vindicated by Beames, who showed that it was a fixed 
and settled language by the end of the fourteenth century. Its literature begins 
with Upendra Bhanj, who flourished more than three hundred years ago, and whose 
poems are written in a language which differs but very slightly from the present 
vernacular. Oriya has the disadvantage of an exceedingly awkward character. 
The letters themselves are based on the Deva-nagari but, instead of the 
straight top line or mdtrd , each letter is almost surrounded by a curve. This 
peculiarity is generally assigned to the peculiar method of writing which 
formerly obtained throughout Orissa, viz., by making scratches on a palm leaf 
with an iron stylus, the leaf being subsequently rubbed over with ink which 
settled in the scratches.* The writing was necessarily along the grain of the 
leaf and straight lines drawn in this direction would tend to naake it split. VVe 
have already seen that in the north the Bengali character has supplanted the 
original Oriya. In the Tributary States Oriya is sometimes written in the 
Deva-nagari character, but on the other hand the local Chattisgarhi dialect of 
Hindi is often written in Oriya, 

513. Khas, or Naipali Hindi, is the Aryan dialect spoken by the Khas 

tribe of Nepal. They obtained it from the numerous 

Brahman and Rajput refugees who took refuge in 
the hills during the period when the Muhammadans overwhelmed the ancient 
Hindu Kingdoms of India, and who intermarried and gradually became 
fused with the original Mongoloid inhabitants, upon whom they imposed then- 
religion and their language. The way in which Aryan displace non- Aryan 
languages, of which this is a striking instance, will be dealt with in a 
subsequent paragraph. Khas is derived from the Sauraseni Prakrit and has 
very marked affinities to the dialects of Rajputana. According to Hodgson 
there are still some traces in its vocabulary of the non-Aryan language which 
it displaced. Since the overthrow of the Newar dynasty in Nepal in the 
18th century Khas has gradually spread and is now current throughout that 
exceedingly polyglot principality as a lingua franca , or means of communication 
between persons of different tribes. It is also gradually ousting the various 
tribal dialects, especially that of the Guruugs, who are gradually adopting 
Hinduism and who appear to discard their old language at the same time 
as they throw off their allegiance to the Lamas. The Hindu Newars are 
also gradually giving up their own language in favour of Khas. This language 
has no literary history. It was returned at the census as the speech of 
many of the immigrants from Nepal and their descendants, chiefly in Darjee- 
ling, Sikkim, Jalpaiguri and Champaran. The total number of persons shown 
as speaking Khas (or Khas kura, as they prefer to call it, ‘ kura ’ being an 
affix equivalent to the ‘ boli ’ of Bihar ancl the ‘ thar ’ of the Orissa States) is 
81,313 or almost exactly the number estimated by Dr. Grierson, The details 
for individual areas, however, vary considerably, and in Bhagalpur, where 
it was estimated that 10,000 persons speak Khas, the returns of the present 
census show only 523, and those of 1891 only 1,171. The discrepancy did 
not attract my attention in time to enable me to make special enquiries as to 

* All the old manuscripts of the Province are on palm leaf. These primitive writing materials are still 
in use in some parts, aud many of the persons originally selected as enumerators in the ivhondmals had 
subsequently to be rejected, as it was found that they could only manipulate the stylus and the palm leaf 
and could not write on paper with pen and ink. 
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the cause, but it is doubtless the same as that already assigned for the 
difference between the census figures and those of the Linguistic Survey in the 
language statistics of Pumea, viz., that the dialect there spoken is intermediate 
between Maithili and Khas and was called Hindi by the enumerators. In 1891 
the number of persons shown as speaking.this language was nearly double 
that now returned, but this was due to the inclusion under this head of ail 
Nepalese languages, such as Gurung, Mangar, &c,, which have now been shown 
separately, as they are not only quite distinct from Khas but belong to an 
entirely different linguistic family. 

514. Excluding the districts dealt with in the Patna office, where the details 

were not tabulated separately, Urdu has been 
i returned as the language of 89,677 persons. These 

figures, however, are worth very little. Urdu or the literary Persianised form 
of Hindi is spoken by the upper ranks of Muhammadan society, and it is 
generally looked on as the proper language for a Muhammadan to speak. 
In Patna there was a general agitation amongst the Muhammadans to have 
their language shown as Urdu, and there can be no doubt that it was thus 
described by many who in reality speak the local form of Bih&ri, with or 
without a smattering of Persian and Arabic words in the vocabulary. In the 
same way, in several cases, where Farsi, i.e., Persian was entered as the 
language, it was found on enquiry that the persons concerned in reality 
spoke Hindi. 

515. Marwari is shown as the speech of 10,677 persons. Though nearly 

„ . r double the number returned in 1891, this is less than 

two-thirds the numoer estimated for the Linguistic 
Survey, and barely one-fourth the number of persons who were enumerated in 
Bengal but born in Rajputana.* The enquiries that were made on the subject 
leave no doubt that the indiscriminate use of the word Hindi is to blame for 
this result. The same cause accounts for the small figures recorded for 
Panjabi— only 2,280, or about one-eighth of the number of immigrants to 
Bengal from the Punjab and Punjab States. 

Gujarati is returned by 4,368 persons, of whom nearly half were found 
in Calcutta. It is also the language of a small colony of Siyalgirs settled 
in Midnapore and Orissa — a tribe with criminal propensities that is said to 
have come from Gujarat five or six generations ago. The Kichaks of 
Dacca, to whom reference will again be made in the Chapter on Caste have 
been ascertained, in the course of enquiries made after the census, to speak 
a dialect of Gujarati, t but they have lost all traditions of their original home, 
and the enumerators, for want of a better name, entered their language as 
Hindi. 

The terms Gipsy dialects is used to indicate the various forms of {< Thieves’ 
Latin ” spoken by criminal tribes. These dialects are not true languages, but are 
merely perversions of the local Aryan dialect deliberately invented in order 
to prevent outsiders from understanding what is meant. Thus ‘ Jamadar ’ 

becomes ‘Majadar ’ and a rupee is called ‘bajaiya,’ 
i.e,, a thing that rings. The census return of 
these dialects Is very incomplete, and shows only 
146 persons. In Dr. Grierson’s “List of Lan- 
y ~~ — . guages” 4,000 persons are estimated to speak 

Domra in Champaran, but it is probable that most of these are quite as much 
at home in the ordinary Bhojpuri of the district as in their own peculiar 
jargon. 

516. Next to the Aryan the Munda family of languages is numerically the 

The Musva Family. m ° st im P°*tant. These languages are of special 

interest from the Bengal point of view, as they are 
spoken almost entirely within the limits of this province. They are also current 
in parts of the Central Provinces and in the north-east of Madras, and amongst 
numerous emigrants in Assam, but their great stronghold is in the Chota 

* Marwari is in reality one of sixteen dialects classed by Dr. Grierson as forming the Rajasthani 
language, which is intermediate between Western Hindi and Gujarati. But I prefer to use the older name, 
Marwari, as that was the word almost invariably found in the schedules. I have added to it the extremely 
small number of persons returning other Rajasthani dialects, viz , Jaipnri 14, and Bikaneri 39, 

T Specimens of this dialect were sent to Dr, Grierson who confirmed this conclusion. 


Domra 

Naton ki boli ... 
Gulguiia 


... 48 
... 22 
... 76 
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Nagpur Plateau. A map showing the extent to 



which these dialects are 
spoken in different parts 
of Bengal is given in 
the margin. Intermixed 
with the tribes who 
speak Munda languages 
are others speaking 
dialects which belong 
to the Dravidian family, 
i.e., to the family of 
which Tamil and Telugu 
are the chief represen- 
tatives. They are all 
unwritten, except under 
missionary auspices, and 
their peculiarities and 
points of resemblance 
and difference have not 
yet been fully explored. 
There can be no doubt 
that at some remote 
period dialects of these 
Traditions still exist of the 
and traces of them survive in 
to Prof. Yilh. Thomsen of 


The inflection of the noun, 


families were spoken far into the Gangetic Plain, 
former domination of the tribes that speak them, 
the names of places. They have also, according 
Copenhagen, “ influenced the Aryan vernaculars, 
for instance, follows the same principles in both, and does not at all agree with 
Indo-European tendencies.” They have, however, in the plains succumbed to 
Aryan influences, and survive only in the hills where the difficulty of access has 
combined with the inhospitable character of the country to discourage the 
intrusion of outsiders. 

517. The earliest general account of the languages of the Chota Nagpur 

Plateau with which I am acquainted is that of the 
ht called i uN da. l a t e Logan in the Journal of the Indian Ar- 

chipelago for 1852 and 1853.* They are there classed together as North 
Dravidian, but Mundari, Ho, Bhumij and Sant&li are treated as forming a sepa- 
rate group called ( Kol,’ and its linguistic affinities are described as follows: — 


“ The Kol is Dravidian considerably modified by ultra Indo-Gangetic, particularly in its 
glossary, and very slightly by Tibetan. The latter element is so small as to render it certain 
that the Kol was originally a pure Dravidian language, which was deeply influenced by 
the anoient Mon-Gangetic. The phonetic basis of the language and many particles and 
words are Dravidian, but the pronouns, several of the numerals, and a large portion of the 
words, are Mon-Anam.” 

In his Letter on the Turanian Languages, written in 1853, Max Muller gave 
the name “ Munda ” to the same group of languages, which he treated as 
forming an entirely independent linguistic family. Subsequently Sir G. 
Campbell gave them the name Kolarian, on account of an imagined connection 
between the Kols and Kolar in Southern India. It was noticed that there 
were marked affinities, especially in the numerals and pronouns, between these 
languages and those of the Mon-Anam and Tibeto-Burman formations, and this 
connection, though already explained by Logan, led to the view, enunciated by 
Colonel Dalton, that the tribes speaking them immigrated from the North-East. 

The terra Kolarian is objectionable as indicating, in its true meaning, a 
connection which is not proved, and as conveying to the uninitiated an idea 
that the languages referred to are in some way connected with the Aryan 
family. t Professor Thomsen and others have therefore used a new name, 
1 Khervarian,’ from Khervar, which is said to be employed in the traditions of 
the Santals as the designation of themselves and their connected tribes.^ 


* These little known essays are of very great value, though they suffer from the incomplete state 
of our knowledge of many of the languages dealt with, at the time when they were written. The conclu- 
sions arrived at had been previously stated in an article by the same author in the “Edinburgh New 
Philosophical .Journal ” for April 1851, but this I have not seen. 

fHow little tho true origin of the term Kolarian is known is shown by Lefevre’s criticism of it. — Eaco 
and Language, page 120- 

+ Mr. W. B Oldham says:— 1 “The Santals never so call themselves except in self-abasement. Their 
name for themselves, to themselves, and to their friends is Hor ; to strangers it is Manjhi. Their classic 
name is Kharwar” — “Some Historical and Ethnical aspects of the Burdwan District ’’—Index, page 

XXII. 
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Dr. Grierson, on the other hand, prefers the word Munda which was originally 
used by Max Muller on the ground that it should have been allowed to stand 
until it was shown to be unsuitable. I have accordingly used this term 
to indicate the family, though if the name chosen by the original authority 
is to be taken, it would seem that Logan’s appellation of Kol should hold the 
field. It is also more suitable in itself as being connected with the various 
names He, Horo, Kol, Kora, Korwa, Kharia, etc., by which the tribes who 
speak these dialects designate themselves in their own tongue,* * * § whereas 
Munda is a Sanskrit derivative applicable only to one tribe, and that not the 
most numerous. 

518. The idea that the linguistic distinction between Munda and Dravidian, 

involved a corresponding distinction of race, has 
Obigin of Munda Languages. been shown by Mr. Risley’s anthropometrical in- 
vestigations to be quite unfounded. The tribes of Chota Nagpur who speak 
Munda dialects are physically undistinguishable from those whose speech belongs 
to the Dravidian family of languages. It is now well known that there is no 
necessary connection between race and language. The later Jews spoke Greek; 
Arabic is in Africa the language of many tribes who are not Semites by race, 
and the Mongoloid Pods and Chandals of Bengal speak Bengali — a language 
of the Aryan family. Recent enquiries tend to show that too much stress has 
been laid on the differences between the Dravidian and the Munda languages, 
and on the affinities between the latter and those of Further India, and just as 
the tribes of Chota Nagpur, whatever their form of speech, have been proved to 
belong to the same physical type, so, too the languages are now held to be very 
closely allied. “ The Mundari Grammar,” says Hahn, “bears a genuine Dravid- 
ian stamp on its brow.”t To this extent, therefore, the view originally pro- 
pounded by Logan is confirmed by modern research. The physical type of these 
tribes, like that of the great majority of the inhabitants of "Southern India is 
Negritic. They may have come from the North-West by way of Arabia, where 
all traces of them have been obliterated by the intrusion of a Semitic race from 
the head of the Euphrates, but it seems more likely that they came from the 
South, either by sea, or at a time when India was connected with Madagascar 
by land.J If so, the variation from the Dravidian formation, which has taken 
place in the Munda languages which are spoken only in the north, must be 
due to contact in India with other linguistic families. Logan attributes these 
modifications to the influence of linguistic invasions from the North East, the 
first of which was the Mon-Anam, which was in its turn obliterated in India by 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, except in the Khasi Hills in Assam 
where a language belonging to this family still survives. 

The latest speculators on the subject do not altogether accept this view, 
and there is a tendency to hold, on the other hand, that the common substratum 
of the two families was Munda, i.e., that there were once Munda speakers in 
the places where Mon-Anam is now spoken. This hypothesis does not seem 
to explain how the Munda languages came to be differentiated from the 
Dravidian, but it would be out of place to pursue the subject further in a 
report on the Census of Bengal. § 

519. No less than sixteen dialects belonging to the Munda family have been 

shown in Table X. The real number is con- 
^«nc«n. of Dialects siderably smaller, but until they have been complete- 
ly surveyed and classified it seemed safer to give 


*Kol lias been identified with a similarly spelt Sanskrit word meaning “pig,” but it is now generally 
field to be a variant of the word Horo meaning man. The change from r to l is familiar, and needs no 
illustration, while in explanation of the conversion of h into k we may cite hon, the Mundari for ‘ child,’ 
which in Korwa becomes Kon. and £oro, the Muasi (Korku) form of Horo, “a man.” It may be added that 
the Kharias of Chota Nagpur call the Mundas Kora, a name closely approaching Kol (Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, Vol. II, page 101). According to Mr. W. P. Driver, tbe Eastern Kols use h , while those further 
west prefer k (J. A. S. B., 1891, Part I page 25). The only apparent objection to this word as the generic 
name of these languages is that it is sometimes used by Hindus to designate the non-Aryan tribes of 
Chota Nagpur generally, irrespective of the languages spoken by them. 

t Kurukh Grammar, Introduction. Appendices IV and T of this work contain lists of words common 
to Oraon and Mundari, and points of resemblance in their Grammar. 

J Naturalists urge that there must once have been an Indo-African land area (which has been called 
Lemuiia) which broke up and sank beneath the sea in tlie tertiary period. The theory gf this ancient 
land connection is well stated by Mr. O’Donnell in the Bengal Census Report of I 891, page -53. The 
Negritic physical type can be traced far beyond the limits of India to the Malayan peninsular, to 
Borneo, New Guinea and Australia. 

§ That there was a Dravidian, as distinguished from a Munda, formation, not only in (] le t rac5 
where Mon-Anam is now spoken, but in the whole of Further India, Malaya, and in tbe islands of the Indian 
Archipelago as far as Australia, was one of Eogan’s express conclusions. He held that the Dravidian 
linguistic formation was once co-extensive with the distribution of the Dravidian physical type, 
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Agaria 

Juang 

Kharia 

Kol 

Kora 

Korwa . 

Santali. 


Total 


4,826 

10,798 

79,383 

885,962 

23,827 

16,056 

1,760,370 

2,781,211 


separate figures for each dialect bearing a separate name. According to 
Dr. Grierson Mahli and Karmali are almost identical with Santali, and Agaria 
with A'sur, while Mundari, Ho, Bhumij, Turia and Birhor are merely variants 
of one and the same language which Dr. Grierson calls Kol. Singli again is 

said to be a dialect of Korwa and Birjid of Agarifi. 
If we add together the dialects thus classified, the 
number of separate languages falls to seven, and it 
is probable that further enquiry will still further 
reduce the number. On the other hand it may be 
necessary occasionally to separate the figures return- 
ed in different areas under the same name. Thus 
Kharia in Ranchi and the adjoining states of 
Chota Nagpur is a Munda language, but enquiries made on Dr. Grierson’s 
advice since Table X was printed, show that in Bonai and some parts, at least, 
of the Tributary States of Orissa the Kharias speak a Dravidian dialect closely 
allied to Oraon. 

520. The persons speaking Santali constitute more than three-fifths of the 

total number speaking Munda languages. Rather 
more than a third of them were enumerated in the 
district to which they have given their name, whither they immigrated from 
Hazaribagh during the early part of the last century.* Santali speakers are still 
numerous in Hazaribagh and also in the whole tract of country lying south of 
the Sonthal Parganas as far as Mayurbhanj, including Manbhum, Birbhum, 
Burdwan, Bankura and "West Midnapore. This tract may be taken as the 
home of the language, but it is still spreading as the tribe moves east and 
north, and Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Malda, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur all contribute 
largely to the total. The persons speaking Santali have increased by 10 
per cent, since 1891 in spite of a marked diminution in the Chota Nagpur States 
where some other language, possibly Oraon, must then have been classed 
with Santali.f The increase is most marked in Dinajpur, Malda and Jalpai- 
guri. 

It will be seen from Subsidiary Table IV that the Santals for the 
most part speak their own language. It is only in outlying districts, such as 
Burdwan, Dinajpur, Purnea and Bhagalpur that they have begun, to any 
marked extent, to give it up in favour of some Aryan language. In the Sonthal 
Parganas some persons whose caste was entered as Raja Mai returned Santali 
as their language ; in Burdwan, Bankura and Hooghly it was entered as the 
language of 568 Koras, in Manbhum of 745 Bhumijs, 257 Mundas, 110 
Kharias, 98 Oraons and 48 Mahlis, while in Hazaribagh and Birbhum it was 
returned by a few Birhors and Mundas. Mahli on the other hand appears to 
be dying out and less than a-third of the persons so-called still speak their own 
tribal language. Karmali is a form of Santali which in the Sonthal Parganas 
is usually called Kol. I am not confident of the correctness of the figures 
for this dialect. In Hazaribagh it may have been confused with Kol 
meaning Mund&ri, while in Manbhum it is shown as the language of 2,438 
Kurmis, which leads me to think that Kurmfili and not Karmali was meant. 

Santali has received much study, especially from the Scandinavian Mission- 
aries of the Sonthal Parganas. Mr. Skrefsud’s Grammar is the leading authority 
on the language. 

521. Kol is spoken by rather less than one-third of the total number of 

persons speaking dialects of the Munda family, or by 
Kol Dialects— Modasi. rather more than half the number speaking Santali. 

Its most numerous dialect is Mundari, the language of the tribe known to us by 
the Sanskritic word Munda, but who call themselves Horo (meaning man) and 
are called by their kinsmen the Kharias, Kora. Seventy-five per cent, of the 
persons speaking this dialect are found in Ranchi, chiefly in the eastern part of 
the district, in the Khunti, Tamar and Ranchi than as. It is also spoken in 
Gangpur,+ north Singhbhumand south Hazaribagh, andby emigrants in the tea- 
gardens of the Jalpaiguri district. 


* There were few or no Santals in the tract now known as the Sonthal Parganas in 1818, hut ten years 
later they were becoming numerous. These earlier immigrants appear to hare come, not from Hazaribagh, 

but from Singhbhum. , „ . „„„„ , 

t The speakers of Santali in the Chota ISagpur States in 1891 were shown as 97.006 against only 
42 0' J 3 Santals by race There are now 20,943 persons speaking Santali and 29,346 Santals by race. 

’ l About 80 per cent, of the Mundari speakers in the Chota Nagpur States were found in Gangpnr. 

S 8 2 
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Tribe. 

Number 

speaking 

Oraon 

Mundari. 

23,281 

Loh&r and Kol Lohar ... 

2,348 

Pan 

2,059 

Mahli 

427 

Tanti 

139 

Kharia ... ... 

131 

Kurmi 

130 

Birhor 

128 

Ghasi 

58 

Gond 

43 


Total 


28,744 


Including converts to Christianity who returned their tribe as Munda, the 

total number of Mundas by race is 438,143 
compared with 403,383 persons who speak the 
tribal language. In Ranchi, the head-quarters 
of the tribe, the Munddri speakers exceed the 
number of Mundas by race by about 1 1,000. The 
reason is that in this district persons of other 
tribes speak Mundari, and especially the Oraons 
in Ranchi thana, whose dialect of the language 
is known as Horolia Jhagar. The details are 
given in the margin. In Singhbhum also, 
a few Oraons, Bhumijs and Lohars speak 
Mundari, as also do some Koras in Bankura. 
There is a tendency amongst Mundas when they emigrate to other districts, 
to give up their tribal dialect in favour of the local Aryan language, and in 
these districts the number of Mundari speakers is much smaller than the 
number of Mundas by tribe. And in Ranchi itself the tribal language has been 
abandoned by the members of that section of the tribe to which their former 
chiefs belonged, who claim a Rajput origin and call themselves Nagbansi, as 
distinguished from the Mankipati, or ordinary Mundas. In the west of the same 
district and in Gangpur and Jashpur some of the tribe have assumed the name 
Sad Munda and have abandoned their tribal language and religion in favour of 
Hindi and Hinduism. 

Owing to differences of classification it is impossible to compare the number 
of persons speaking Mundari with the returns for 1891. If we add together all 
the Munda languages, except Santali and its dialects, Mahli and Karmali, it 
would appear that there is an increase of over 15 per cent., but the classification 
of these non-Aryan dialects in 1891 was not very accurate and the comparison 
may be misleading.* 

522. The Ho speakers are nearly as numerous as the Munddri. Their 

habitat is immediately south of the latter in Singh- 
Ho ‘ bham and the adjacent Tributary States of Orissa 

and Chota Nagpur. Outside this tract the number of Ho speakers is insignificant. 
In Singhbhum they are known as the Larka, or fighting Kols, and in the Orissa 
States as Kolha. The dialect was first described by Tickell.f The main differ- 
ence between it and Mundari is in the pronunciation. The letter r at the end 
of a word is often dropped ; thus the tribal name which in Mundari is Horo 
becomes Ho. The number of Ho speakers is 367,613 as compared with 
385,084 Hos by tribe. The Hos move but little from their homes and here, as 
a rule, they retain their tribal dialect. It is only in the Chota Nagpur States 
that they have abandoned it to any marked extent. In Singhbhum Ho is some- 
times spoken by other tribes and it was returned at the census as the language 
of 1,004 Bhumijs, 307 Lohdrs, 161 Oraons, 114 Santals and 63 self-styled 
Goalas, as well as of some Native Christians. 

523. Bhumij is spoken chiefly in Midnapore, Singhbhum and the Orissa Tri- 

butary States, or in the same areas as Ho. According 
' iJ/ ' to Mr. Risley, the Bhumijs are nothing more than a 

branch of the Mundas who have spread to the eastward. Herr Nottrott says 
that their speech most closely resembles that of the Mundas, but the vocabulary 
published by Hodgson J shows on the whole a nearer relationship to Ho, with an 
occasional preference for the Santali form of a word.§ The number of words 
that have no apparent correspondence with those in the other Kol languages is 
so small as to make it doubtful whether this is not due to such words having 


* The 1891 returns show a language called Baiga spoken by 40,032 persons in the Orissa States. The 
language was not returned at all on the present occasion and enquiries made after the census failed to elicit 
any information regarding it. Dr. G-rieraon informs me that he also has been nnable to trace any such 
language. In the Chota Nagpur States Korwa was returned in 1891 as the language of 46,606 persons, but 
no Korwas were shown in the caste table. On the other hand, as ■nil! be seen further on, there were 83,663 
Oraons by race and only 110 by language. The usual word for the Oraon language is Kurukh and this was 
possibly taken as a variant of Korwa or Kol. The fact is that prior to Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey the 
correct classification of the terms used to denote language was a matter of very great difficulty and if. 
on the present occasion, a greater measure of success has been attained, it is very largely due to the light he 
has thrown on matters that were previously most obscure. 

t J. A. S. B., 1840, Part II, page 997. 

X Essays, on Indian Subjects, Yol. II, page 99. ..... 

§ Thus ‘ iron ’ is mtrhd in Bhumij and merhad in Santali, while in Ho ir is melh and in Mundari 
marhan. In some specimens which I received from Mayurbhanj through the Deputy Superintendent of 
Census, Cuttack, Tamaria seemed more nearly allied to Ho, and Bhumij to Santali, I sent the specimens 
to Dr, Grierson but did not myself continue the enquiry. 
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Singhbhum 
Orissa States 
Chota Nagpur States 

Total 


4,016 

2,706 

799 

7,620 


some different shade of meaning from that of the words taken as their equiva- 
lents in the other dialects.* * * § I have included in Bhumij the dialect variously 

returned as Tdmarid, Tamulia or Tamulid Bhumij 
in Singhbhum and the Tributary States of Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur, the figures for which are repro- 
duced in the margin. This is said to be practically 
identical with Bhumij. It must not be confounded 
with the Tamaria of .Ranchi which is the same as 
Ranch Pargania, a form of Magahi. 

The Caste Table shows that the strength of the tribe is 328,445, but only 
111,210 persons speak the Bhumij language. In the Orissa States, Singhbhum 
and the west of Midnapore, the dialect is still extensively spoken, but elsewhere 
it has been abandoned in favour of some Aryan form of speech. On the 
other hand, it was returned in Singhbhum as the language of 500 persons of 
the Ho tribe. 

524. The other Munda dialects need not be discussed in detail, but it is 

_ r necessary to advert to the extreme difficulty of 

Otheb unda ialects. distinguishing Kora, Korwd and Kharia. These 

words are spelt in a variety of ways, and it was often very difficult to decide 
which dialect was meant. f As far as possible they were distinguished, but in 
spite of the care that was taken, it is certain that some confusion must have 
occurred. In regard to Kora, it may again be mentioned that this is the name 
by which the Mundas are known to the Kharias, and that the Mundas them- 
selves admit some connection with them. In Palamau the Korwas prefer to 
call themselves Kored Munda. J The dialect of the Juangs has borrowed largely 
from Oriyd, but otherwise it is said by Dr. Grierson to be closely allied to the 
Munda dialect of the Kharids ; while the latter, as has already been explained, in 
Bonai and in some parts at least of the Orissa States speak a Dravidian and 
not a Munda dialect.§ In Gangpur there are said to be two sub-tribes, 
Delki and Dudh, speaking slightly different dialects. A grammatical sketch 
of the Asur language by the Rev. F. Hahn has recently been published. || It 
appears that the language is very closely allied to Munddri and Santali, but 
its vocabulary contains a few words borrowed from Oraon and Hindi. 

Subsidiary Table No. V shows that Asur, Birjia, Juang and Kharia are 
still extensively spoken by the tribes from which they derive their names, 
but Turia, Agarid, Birhor, Kora and Korwa are rapidly dying out. 

525. The Dravidian languages spoken in Bengal are only outliers of the 

main body of these languages which, in one form or 
Db m IDIAN Family— Obaon another, are current throughout the southern part of 
4S “ ' AL10 ' the Indian Peninsula where they hold much the 

same position as do the languages of the Indo-Aryan family further north. 
They represent, says Dr. Grierson, a later stage of development than the Munda 
family, a circumstance which may perhaps be attributed to the fact that while 
the latter is the speech only of rude tribes ignorant of writing, the former 
boasts of several languages (notably Tamil) which have been spoken by highly 
civilised communities and which have an extensive literature of their own. The 
most numerous representative of the Dravidian family in Bengal is Oraon or 
Kurukh as it is called by the tribe concerned.** It is spoken by more than 


* The difficulty of obtaining the exact equivalents of English words is very great, not only on account 
of the ignorance of the people dealt with, but also because in these rude dialects words with a general 
signification are often replaced by a number of words, the meaning of which is more specialised. Thus 
instead of a general word meaning “ hair ” there maybe a number of different words for the hair of the 
head, the hair of the face, the hair of the body, &e. 

t Kora in particular was spelt in many different ways, e.g., Kora, Koda, Kodari, Khera, Khaira, &c. 

J Driver J. A. S. B„ 1891, Part I, page 24. 

§ A specimen of the “ Kharia" spoken in Pal Lahera which I sent to Dr. Grierson was pronounced 
by him to be simply badly spelt Oraon. I also obtained specimens from the Udaipur, Gangpur. Jashpur, 
Sirguja and Bonai States in Chota Nagpur. In Bonai, as in Pal Lahera, the language proved to be a form 
of Oraon, but in the other four States it is clearly allied to Mundari. The Kharias have intermixed both 
with Oraons and with Mundas and each of these tribes has a sub-tribe called by their name. 

11 J. A. S. B., 1900, Part I, page 149. 

The vocabularies of these unwritten languages are never very fixed and foreign words are easily 
admitted. Haidar’s Mundari vocabulary (J . A. S. B., 1871, Part I, page 46) contains a sprinkling of words 
adopted from Hindi, but these are chiefly words embodying abstract ideas for which the Mundas hare 
no equivalent in their own tongue. 

** According to Hahn, Oraon is the name of one of the tribal septs which was applied by their Hindu 
neighbours to the whole tribe. 
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half a million people, mainly in the north and north-west of Ranchi, the 
south of Palamau, and the adjoining States of Gangpur and Jashpur* and 
also by emigrants in the tea-gardens of the Jalpaiguri district. The Oraons 
of Gangpur, who have long been separated from the main body of the tribe, 
have a special dialect which is locally known as Berga Oraon, but this was 
not separately entered at the census. f 

The Caste Table shows the number of Oraons to be 652,286, and the tribal 
language is spoken by 543,505 persons. As in other cases members of the 
tribe who have emigrated to other districts are more prone to abandon their 
original language than those who stay at home. In the north of Ranchi, 
however, where they are much mixed up with Mundas, more than 23,000 
Oraons have given up their language and now talk a dialect of Mundari 

known as Horolia Jhagar. On the other hand, a 
few Mundas, Kharias, Loh&rs and Gonds in that 
district returned Oraon as their language. In 
Singhbhum also, some members of other tribes 
speak Or&on, including 806 Kurmis, 115 soz-disant 
Rajputs, 74Tamarias and 50 Lohars. In Manbhum 
72 Santals, 19 Bhumijs and 5 Mundas were returned as speaking Oraon. 

The number of persons returned as speaking Oraon shows a great increase 
since 1891, owing mainly to the fact that only 110 persons were then returned 
under this head in the Chota Nagpur States, against 103,707 on the present 
occasion. The Caste Table shows 83,663 Ordons in these States in 1891 and 
129,993 in 1901. There has been a marked increase in the Ordon speakers in the 
Jalpaiguri district, and a large number have been returned in Palamau, Hazari- 
bagh and several other districts where none were reported at the last census. 

526. The fact that an illiterate non-Aryan tribe, placed as the Oraons are, 
in the midst of a Munda-speaking population should still speak a language of 
another family, seems to point to a comparatively recent settlement in their 
present home, and this supposition is borne out by their own traditions. They 
believe that they came from the Carnatic, whence they went up the Narbada 
river and settled in Bihar on the banks of the Sone, and it is at least a curious 
coincidence that their language is more closely allied to Canarese than to any 
other Dravidian language spoken in the south of India. J Driven out by the 
Muhammadans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the 
course of the Ganges, and finally settled in the Rajmahal hills; while the other 
went up the Sone, and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, where many of the villages they occupy are still known by Mundari 
names. The latter were the ancestors of the Oraons, while the former were 
the progenitors of the Male, or Sauria as they often call themselves, whose 
grammar is closely connected with Oraon, § though it has borrowed much of its 
vocabulary from the Aryan languages in the neighbourhood. 

The meaning of the word Kurukh is uncertain. It may come from the 
Dravidian-Scythian word Kuruk, “ a crier,” or it may perhaps be derived from 
the Munda Horo or Koro. The word is very similar to Korku, the name of a 
western Munda tribe, which is derived from kor, “man” and hi, the sign of the 
plural. Male, like Horo, means “ man.”|| Their language is known as Malto. 
It is also called Rajmahali, but this term is sometimes also applied to the corrupt 
Bengali usually known as Mai Paharia. Malto, itself, moreover, is not always 
used in the proper sense, and in Rajshahi it was entered as the language of 

* Of the total number of Oraon speakers in the Tributary States, over 93 per cent, are found in 
Gangpur and Jashpur. 

t It has been suggested that Berga is derived from legat’d hud, but the etymology seems more 
than doubtful. 

+ Hahn s Kurukh Grammar. See also the article on Oraon in the “ Tribes snd Castes of Bengal.” 

§ See Appendix III to Hahn’s Kurukh Grammar and the instructive remarks in the introduction to 
the same book. These later migrations of the Oraons have their counterpart in the still more recent move- 
ments of the Santals vrho during the last eighty years have steadily worked their way from Hazaribagh 
and Singhbhum through the Sonthal Parganas to the uplands of the Barind and are gradually moving still 
further afield. 

|i Strictly it means “he is a man,” the affix e being the sign of the 3rd person singular of the verb 
substantive. Mr Oldham prefers the form Mai^r which is the 3rd person plural It is possible that the 
word may be derived from Mala, a Dravidian root meaning mountain, from which Oppert derives the names 
of various tribes such as Malla, Mai, Mhar, Mahar, Mhair. Pallar, Pallava, Bbil, etc., and having done 
so. classes them in consequence as Dravidian. Similarly he derives Koli* Kola, Koi, Kandh, Gond, Kodaga, 
Toda, etc., from another Dravidian root Ku (also meaning mountain), and having done so holds that they 
are all Gaudians. ' 3 
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Oraon. 

Munda 

... 724 

Kharia 

... 405 

Lohar ... 

... 145 

Gond 

... 76 
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some persons whose caste was shown as Mdl Pah&ria. The Mai Paharias 
speak a form of Bengali, so that either the language entry was erroneous or the 
caste was wrongly described. I assumed that the caste entry was correct, and 
classified the language as Bengali. The number of persons shown in Table X 
as speaking Malto is 60,777, of whom all but about 1,000 are in the Sonthal 
Parganas. The corresponding figure for the Mdl6 tribe in Table XIII is only 
48,281. According to Mr. W. B. Oldham, the Mals on the border of the Mal4 
country understand the tongue of the latter, but it seems doubtful if they would 
return it at the census, and even if they did, this would not wholly account 
for the discrepancy. The true explanation seems to be that Rajmahali which, 
following the Linguistic Survey, I classed as Mdlto, should in many cases have 
been treated as Bengali, and that the word M&lto itself was sometimes misused 
in the same sense. Except in the case of Rajshahi, the ambiguity attaching to 
these terms did not attract my attention in time to enable me to remove it by 
classifying the language of the persons so returned according to their caste or 
tribe. 

Mdlto does not appear in the Language Table of 1891, and it is not quite 
clear how it was then classed. Possibly it was included in the figure for Mai 
Paharia, which was treated as a language of the Dravidian family. 

527. Gondi is returned by only 240 persons, chiefly in Angul. The Gond 

tribe is numerous, but most of its members have aban- 
&0NDI ‘ doned the tribal language in favour of some Aryan 

form of speech, usually Oriyd. In 1891 no less than 21,724 persons were shown 
as speaking Gondi in the Orissa Tributary States,* but on the present occasion 
not a single one was returned. The schedules were again examined, and it was 
found that Oriya had in all cases been returned as the language of persons shown 
as Gond by caste. Particulars of some of these entries were sent to the States 
concerned for verification, and it was reported in all cases that Oriya had been 
correctly entered as the language in use. I sent some specimens of the dialect 
in use amongst the Gonds of Mayurbhanj to Dr. Grierson who informed me 
that while the nouns were Oriya, the pronouns were typical Gondi. It appears, 
therefore, that the transition from their own Dravidian dialect to Oriya is not 
yet quite as complete as would appear from the statistics of the present census. 

528. Kisan is the language of 2,055 persons in the Chota Nagpur States, 

which I have treated as Dravidian in accordance 
Otheb Dba-vidian asgcages. w fth Dr. Grierson’s classification. It seems, however, 

that in some parts, the tribe may speak a Munda dialect, or it may be that the 
same name is used to designate different tribes. In the 11 Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, ” Kisan is given as a title of Kharias and as a synonym for Ndgesia: 
it is also a title of Ordonsf. The great stronghold of Kandh or “Kui” as it is 
called by the people themselves, is Angul (especially the Kondhmals subdivision) 
where it is spoken by about 40,000 people, or nearly 84 per cent, of the 
Kandh tribe ; the other Kandh speakers, about 15, COO iu number, are found in 
the adjoining Tributary States, but here the majority of the Kandhs speak Oriyd 
or Hindi. Even in Angul the number of Kandh speakers is decreasing, the 
decline during the last decade being no less than 14 per cent. Dr. Grierson says 
that the Kandh language is much more nearly allied than Gond to Telugu. 
Malhar is the language of a small tribe of the same name which is found chiefly 
in the Keonjhar State. It escaped notice at the Linguistic Survey, but Dr. Grier- 
son informs me that it appears to be a Dra vidian ^dialect, so far as he can judge 
from a few specimens of the language which I obtained and sent to him. 

Telugu is the language of some settlers in Cuttack, Puri and the more 
southerly States of Orissa. Elsewhere, it and Tamil are spoken chiefly by 
temporary immigrants. So far as the latter are concerned, the entry in the 
schedules was frequently Madrasi, and it was necessary to divide the persons 
thus returned between Tamil and Telugu as best one could. Frequently the 
birth-place gave the necessary clue, persons born in districts north of Madras 
being assumed to speak Telugu and those to the south Tamil, but this was not 
always the case, and the figures for each language taken separately are pro- 
bably not quite accurate. 


* The number o£ Gonds by caste -was only 16,569 in the Orissa States according to the caste table 
of 1891. . , 

f Dr. Grierson tells me that m the Central Provinces further enquiry seems to show that there is no 
such language as Kisan, but that the term is used generally to designate the speech of all cultivating 
aboriginal tribes, just as Kodi is in the case ef those who live by earth-work. 
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Himalayan 

Sikkim 

N epal 

Bodo 

Kuki 

Butman 


Total 


22,506 

41,916 

113,240 

171,747 

26,642 

74,640 

450,591 


530. 


Himalayas Group. 


529. The last family of languages to be dealt with is that known as the 
„ Tibeto-Burman. This is the name given to a 

oiro-. variety of tribal dialects spoken mainly in the 

Himalayas, Assam and Burma, of which Tibetan and Burmese represent the 
two standards to which the other and ru ler dialects tend to conform. 
According to Logan this formation must have arisen at a very ancient date in 
Eastern Tibet or adjacent territory, now Chinese. Burmese is nearer Chinese 
and represents the formation in a very archaic form, while m Tibetan it has 
been modified by Turanian influences. The languages of this family are dis- 
tinguished from the Dravidian in that they are monosyllabic and have in 
many cases retained the use of tones. In Bengal, the Tibeto-Burman 
languages are found only along the northern and eastern frontiers. They 
were formerly spoken by the Rajbansi Koch, and also doubtless by many 
other tribes whose identity has long since been lost, but except in the 
hills and in the unhealthy terai at their base they have given way to Bengali. 
The languages of this family current in Bengal, which taken together are 
spoken by less than half a million souls, have been divided into six groups as 

shown in the margin. Of these the first and third 
are spoken in the Himalayas by tribes whose head- 
quarters are for the most part outside British 
territory ; their affinities have not yet been fully 
examined and the grouping is to some extent tenta- 
tive and geographical. The Bodo, Kuki and Bur- 
mese groups, on the other hand, are fairly well 
known. 

The first or Himalayan group includes Tibetan or the Bhotia of 
Tibet, Sikkim Bhotia, Bhotan Bhotia, Sharpa Bhotia 
and Toto. These languages are found almost 
entirely in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim. With the exception of Sikkim 

Bhotia and Toto, they are spoken by immigrants 
whose home lies beyond the limits of British 
territory. The English word Tibet appears to be 
derived from the Mongolian Thiibot, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Earle, whom I have to thank for an 
interesting note on these languages, is the Mongo- 
lian name for the Northern tracts of the Tibet 
Plateau. The Indian name for the Tibetan region is Bhot and the Tibetans 
call it Pho (spelt Bodj. The people they call Pho-pa and the language Phoke 
(spelt Bod-sked). In English the language is ordinarily called Tibetan, but 
Dr. Grierson prefers to call it Tibetan Bhotia, taking Bhotia as the generic 
name of the family, and prefixing Tibetan to indicate the dialect spoken in 
Tibet proper. The Tibetan character was adopted from the Nagari about the 
year 632 by the minister of the king then reigning. Two distinct characters 
are recognised, lichen (possessed of a head) or the printed character, with the 
top line or mdtra and u-med (without a head), or the written form in which the 
top line is dispensed with. There is a third form called gyuggi which is also used 
in writing. The language is unusually difficult to learn owing to the use of 
a number of silent consonants ; the spelling of every single word has to be 
committed to memory, and it is quite impossible from the sound to know how a 
word should be spelt. Mr. Walsh informs me that amongst the Tibetans them- 
selves, the less educated are frequently unacquainted with the conventional 
system of orthography and spell many words incorrectly, thus in many cases 
altering the meaning which they wish to convey. 

Sikkim Bhotia and Bhotan Bhotia are of course the dialects spoken in 
Sikkim and Bhotan respectively. The Tibetan name for Bhotan is Lho* and for 
Sikkim Denjong; the people are respectively known as Lho-pa and Denjong-pa, 
and the dialects they speak as Lhoke ( Drukpa or Dharma Bhotia) and 
Denjong-ki-ke. Sharpa Bhotia is the dialect spoken by a tribe of Tibetan 
origin in the North East of Nepal.f It includes Kagateh Bhotia which, 


Tibetan Bhotia 
Sikkim Bhotia 
Bhotan Bhotia 
Sharpa Bhotia 
Toto 


Total 


1,810 

8.826 

7,294 

4,407 

170 

22,606 


* Lho means “ South ” and Denjong “ rice valleys.” The Lepchas call the Bhotanese Pru, which reminds 
one of the appellation Plana used in the Jogini Tantra. 

t It has been said that Shar is the name of a cantonal division of Eastern Nepal, but according to 
Mr. Earle it is the Tibetan word for “ East,” and appears to mean and include all persons of Tibetan origin 
who reside in the East of Nepal. s 
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according to Mr. Earle, is identical with Sharpa but an educated Yakha 
assures me that there is a slight difference between the two languages. Toto 
is spoken by a small community in the Jalpaiguri district whose ancestors 
probably came from Bhotan, and who have not yet abandoned their tribal 
speech in favour of Bengali. 

Tibetan, of course, is well known, but the other languages of this group 
have not been properly examined. Tsangla or the form of Bhotan Bhotia 
spoken on the Assam frontier is said by Logan to have been largely influenced 
by the adjoining Bodo languages, but, judging from the words collected by 
Hodgson,* both it and Sharpa are, in their vocabularies at least, almost purely 
Tibetan. I have been favoured by Mr. Walsh with the following interesting 
note on the mutual intelligibility of these dialects: — 

I have consulted several Tibetans about the mutual differences between these languages 
and their relative intelligibility to one another. The general opinion is that taking Central 
Tibetan as the standard, the Bhotanese is the least intelligible of all to persons of the other 
countries. A Bhotanese will understand a Tibetan better than the Tibetan will under- 
stand him, though they can make themselves mutually understood. A Sharpa would hardly 
understand a Bhotanese at all, as in their case the variation from the standard Tibetan is in 
another direction. Similarly, the Sikkim Language being spoken slowly and the consonants 
more clearly pronounced than in Tibetan or Bhotanese, a Bhotanese would understand a 
Sikkimite more easily than a Sikkim Bhotia would understand him. They could, however, 
make themselves mutually intelligible. The two languages of the above group that are the 
most similar and easily intelligible to one another are Sikkim Bhotia and standard Tibetan. 
This is owing to the fact that there has always been intercourse between Sikkim and 
Tibet, and that the Sikkim method of talking is slow and the consonants are more clearly 
pronounced than in Tibetan. 

For this latter reason too, a Sharpa will understand a Sikkim Bhotia more easily than 
the latter will understand him. 

I am not in a position to offer an opinion on the point but it is probable that the 
admixture of Malayan-Mongolian blood with the Bhotanese through the Assam frontier 
tribes, has affected their language to some extent, and may account for the difference 
between it and standard Tibetan. There is a noticeable difference in the physiognomy of 
the Bhotanese and the Tibetans ; the cheek-bones of the Bhotanese are more prominent, 
and the type of face slightly different. 


The Sikkim Gkoup. 
call themselves Bong, and 


Limbu 

Lepcha 

Dhimal 


A comparison of the language returns with the Caste Table shows that 
the tribes of this group in almost all cases speak their own tribal dialects. 

531. The Sikkim group includes only three languages, Limbu, Lepcha or 

Bong and Dhimal, Lepcha is a nick-name given 
to the people concerned by the Nepalese. They 
are known to the Tibetans as Bong-pa or Miin-pa. 
Dhimal has hitherto been classed with the Bodo 
family, in consequence of Hodgson’s associating it 
with the latter in his famous essay on the Koch. 
Bodo and Dhimal tribes. But at the time when 
this essay was written, the linguistic unity of all the 
languages now classed as Tibeto-Burman had not 
been recognised, and it was to the proof of this that Hodgson’s efforts were 
directed. It does not appear that he ever considered the question of differen- 
tiating these languages by groups, and a glance at the comparative vocabulary 
given by himf will show that Dhimal differs from Bodo to a far greater extent 
than does Tipara or Gdro, or in fact than any other language assigned to the 
Bodo group. I give below a list of sixteen out of thirty Dhimal words for which 
corresponding words were found in one or other of the neighbouring languages, 
and also the equivalents in Bodo : — X 


Total 


22,035 

19,274 

607 

41,916 


English. 

Dhimal. 

Bodo. 

i Languages of Sikkim and Nepal. 

Bird 

Jiha 

Danchen ... 

Jba (Sharpa). 

Blood 

Hiki 

Thoi 

Hi (Newar). 

Cat ••• 

Menkon 

Mouji 

Myong (Limbu). 

Dog 

Khia 

Choima 

Khia (Limbu). 


* Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, Part II, page 29 ff. A collection of 
Tsangla Bhotanese sentences by the late Mr. E. Stack, i.c.s., was published a few years ago by the 
Assam Administration. _ 

■f* Essays on Indian Subjects, volume I, page 1, 

+ The Dhimal aud Bodo words have been taken from Hodgson’s Essay on the Koch, Bodo and Dhfmal 
tribes and the others from the lists of words given in Part II of the Languages, Literature and History of 
N epal. 
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English. 

Dhimal. 

Bodo. 

Languages of Sikkim and Nepal. 

Ear 

Nahathong ... 

Khoma 

Nhaipong (NewAr). 

Egg 

Thui 

Doudoi 

A-ti (Lepoha) Thin (Lirnbu). 

Eye 

Mi 

Mogon 

Hik (Lirnbu) a-mik (Lepcha). 

Fire 

Men 

Wat 

Me (Lirnbu) Mi (Lepeha.) 

Goat 

Echd ... 

Burma 

SAr (Lepeha). 

Hair 

Moi-Shu 

Khomon 

Moi (Gurung) Moa (Khambu). 

Hog 

Paya 

Nong Yoma 

PyA (ChepAng) PhA (NewAr) Phag 
(Lirnbu). 

Horn 

Dang 

Gong 

Tang (Lirnbu). 

Horse 

On-hya 

Gorai thangan 

On (Lepeha and Limbu). 

Iron 

Chir 

Shurr 

ChyA (Tibetan). 

Mountain 

Ra 

Hajo 

Rok (Lepeha). 

Light 

Jolka 

Shrang 

Jala (NewAr). 


There can be no doubt that in its vocabulary at least Dhimdl is 
much more nearly allied to the other languages than to Bodo. Whether it 
should be assigned to the Nepal or the Sikkim group is less easy to say, but 
so far as its vocabulary is concerned it seems to resemble Lirnbu more than 
any other language, and. it has accordingly been placed in the Sikkim group. 

The title of this group is that given to it by Mr. Oust, but so far as it 
implies that its present head-quaiters is in Sikkim, it is somewhat misleading, as 
out of a total of 41,916 persons speaking these languages, only 13,855 are found 
in what is now known as Sikkim. The majority (26,218) were enumerated in 
the Darjeeling district. Historically the term is more correct, as the part of 
the Darjeeling district where the Limbus and Lepchas are found has been taken 
from Sikkim within comparatively recent times.* The Dhimals, however, live 
in the Terai, in the Siliguri thana and in the adjoining portion of Nepal. The 
Lepchas, Limbus and Dhimals, like the tribes of the Himalayan linguistic 
group, in almost all cases speak their own peculiar dialects. The Lepchas have 
a character of their own which is said to have been invented by one of their 
former kings. Its general characteristics including its palatal sibilants, clearly 
point to Tibetan as the source of the Raja’s inspiration but some of the indivi- 
dual letters seem to differ altogether from the corresponding Tibetan ones. 

The Limbus are also said by Hodgson to have a character peculiar to 
themselves, but I have not been able to procure any specimen of it. According 
to Hodgson it is difficult to assign it to any known origin.f 

532. The Nepal group comprises such of the languages of Nepal (other than 

the Aryan Khas) as were returned at the Census. 
Hodgson mentions many other languages as spoken 
in that most polyglot of countries and gives a 
number of comparative vocabularies and gramma- 
tical notes in a series of papers contributed 
originally to the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and subsequently reprinted in two books 
entitled respectively — “The Languages, Literature 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet ” and “ Essays on 
Indian Subjects.” These papers, though most of 
them were written more than half a century ago, 
are still in many cases the only source of infor- 

available regarding the dialects with which they deal. As in the 
case of the Himalayan and Sikkim groups, the speakers of these languages in 
Bengal are found almost entirely in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri. 

533. The most numerous of these languages is that which I have designated 

_ v - / Khambu. It is not really a separate language, but a 

HAMBtr AUB akh . collection of sixteen dialects, $ one of which, Bahing, 

has been described with considerable fulness by Hodgson. It should be explained 
that Hodgson gives the appellation Kiranti to these dialects, and includes in 


Hbpai, Gboxjp. 


Murmi 

• •• 

... 32,062 

Gurung 


6,142 

Mangar 

. « • 

... 16,661 

Khambu 


... 43,390 

He war 


7,491 

Thami 


311 

YAkha 


1,251 

MAnjhi 


902 

Hiyu 


... 21 

Sunuwir 

... 

6,006 


Total 

... 113210 


mation 


* The Limbus are most numerous in the Darjeeling thana, and the Lepchas in Kalimpong. 
t Essays on Indian Subjects, Volume 1, page 401, foot-note. 

X Excluding Yakhi. The existence of sixteen different tribes doubt less'explains the expression “Solah 
Khambu” which is often applied to the country which they inhabit. Khambu seems to hare no connection 
with Kham, the prcrinee of Eastern Tibet, whose inhabitants, called Khampa, are well known on the 
A ssaia frontier. 
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the term, Yakha and Limbu. Kiranti is a Sanskrit derivative "which is used in 
the Mahabharata in a very wide sense as meaning any border tribe, and 
although it is now applied by outsiders to all the tribes inhabiting the country 
between the Dud Kosi and the Singilela ridge, I am informed by an educated 
Y'akha that, strictly speaking, it is the designation only of the R&is, i.e. of the 
JimtMrs and Y&khas who inhabit the portion of the present kingdom of Nepal 
which lies between the Tambor river on the east and the Dud Kosi on the 
west. Jimd&r is often treated as a synonym for Khambu and in the Language 
Table I have taken it to be so. I am now informed, however, that the two terms 
are quite distinct. The Khambus of Darjeeling often assume the title of Rai 
and claim to be the same as Jimdar but their pretentions are not admitted in 
Nepal. Their country or Khambuin lies to the north-east of Kirdnt Desh on 
the southern spurs of the Himalayas. The Limbu country, or Limbudn is east 
of Kirant Desh and south-east of Khambuan. Towards the Meehi river the 
Limbus are much mixed up with Lepchas. Their language has been treated as 
belonging to the Sikkim group of languages, while Khambu and Ydkha have 
been classed with the Nepal group ; but this, as already explained, is due to 
the fact that, in the absence of a scientific comparative analysis of these 
languages, our grouping is geographical rather than philological. Like the 
Khambus, the Limbu, Y’dklid and Jimdar tribes have each several distinct 
dialects. More than 96 per cent, of the Khambus enumerated in Bengal were 
entered as speaking Khambu.* Those who returned other languages were 
found mainly in the Jalpaiguri district. Very few of the Yakhds living 
in Jalpaiguri have retained their tribal tongue, whereas in Darjeeling very few 
have abandoned it. It is said that even in their own country these tribes, 
women as well as men, can all speak Kkas as well as their own dialects. 

534. The Murmis are also known as Tamang Bhotias. There are tradition s 

of their emigration from Tibet to Nepal, and for this 
reason it has been proposed to class their language 

with the Himalayan group. The vocabularies given by Hodgson, however, give 
rise to the presumption that it is more closely related to the Nepal group. 
In a list of 45 words, I counted 28 that closely resembled the corresponding 
Gurung words against only 14 that were like Tibetan. In dress and 
appearance also they resemble the Nepalese tribes rather than the Tibetans, and 
their present home is in Nepal. The Murmis have retained their tribal form 
of speech, and it is only in Jalpaiguri that a few of them speak other languages. 

535. New&r is interesting as being the ancient State language of Nepal before 

, the overthrow of the Newar dynasty in 17 69. Unlike 

the other dialects of this group, it is the speech of 
a nationality or country rather than of a single tribe. The Newars were the 
subjects of the old Newar kingdom, irrespective of the particular castes to which 
they belonged, just as the Bengalis are the inhabitants of Bengal and the 
Assamese of Assam in the restricted sense in which that word was used prior 
to the formation of the Assam Province in 1874. f 

Buddhism spread to Nepal at a very early date, but although the majority 
of the Newars were Buddhists they preserved their own national language. 
Their sacred books were in Sanskrit, but the medium of conversation in 
ordinary life remained purely Newar, and it has done so to the present day.J 
In this respect Buddhism presents a great contrast to the Hinduism of Northern 
India. Except in the solitary case of Manipur, wherever the Hindu religion 
has penetrated, the language is also of the Hindu type, but Buddhism leaves its 
votaries in possession of their own language, not only in Nepal and Tibet, but 
also in Arakan and Burma. The reason may perhaps be that Buddhism was an 
active, proselytising religion and was thus prepared to meet its neophytes 
half way, whereas admission to the Hindu social system is ordinarily accorded 
only to those who conform in all respects to the customs and practices 
of their Hindu neighbours. 

Newdr has three alphabets known as Bhanjin Mola, Ranja and New&ri, all 
traceable to the Devanagari. The two former appear to have been used only 


* Khambu here, as in Table X, includes Jimdar. 
f Newar and Nepal are merely difterent forms of the same word. 

J This will be apparent fiom an examination of the vocabularies at page 3 et seq., Part I, at page 39 et 
teq ., Part II of the Languages, Literature and History of Nepal. A few words are found of Sanskrit origin, 
but these relate chiefly to religious and abstract ideas. 
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by the Buddhist New&rs, and even amongst them they are no longer in vogue. 
The Newari character is still current, and it is this that we see in the inscrip- 
tions on the Nepalese coins. 

In the Darjeeling district almost all the Newars speak their own dialect, 
but in Sikkim more than two-fifths of the total number enumerated returned 
Khas as their language, while in Jalpaiguri barely one-third still speak Newar. 

536. We may pass rapidly over the other languages of this group. Gurun°- 

Othee Languages and Man g ar s P oken by the well known tribes 

ot the same names who torm the back-bone of our 
Gorkha regiments. They and the Sunuwars have their home in the basin of 
the Gandak, to the north-west of Nepal Proper, but they have spread eastwards 
and are now to be found all over Nepal, and even in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 
The Gurungs, who, in Western Nepal are Buddhists, following the Ldmds of 
Tibet, show more marked affinities to Tibetan in their vocabulary than do 
most of the other Nepal tribes. They are now abandoning Buddhism for 
Hinduism, and at the same time are giving up their tribal language in favour 
of Khas. Barely 42 per cent, of the Gurungs found in Bengal (including 
Sikkim) returned Gurung as their language.* The Mangars are much more 
faithful to their mother-tongue, and nearly 88 per cent, returned it at the 
census,, The Sunuwdrs and Thamis have also as a rule preserved their own 
language. Tharni is sometimes supposed to be identical with Sunuwar, but this 
is a mistake as will be seen from a comparison of the Thami words given 
below with the Sunuwar vocabulary collected by Hodgson : — f 


Air — Phasa 
Ant — Tiku. 
Arrow — Paid. 
Bird — Rahaleng. 
Blood — Chdi. 
Bone — Kosa. 
Buffalo — Mesha. 
Cow — Seya. 


Day — Olang. 
Dog— Kuehu. 
Ear — Kulna. 
Earth — Nasa. 
Eye — Heshe. 
Eire — Me. 
Fowl — Wa. 
Eish — Nanga. 


Hand — Lab. 
Head — Kapu. 
E.og — Lungur. 
Horn — Nem. 
House— Nem. 
Iron — Chinem. 


The Bodo Gboup. 


probable that 


It is needless to observe that the Mdnjhi here shown has no connection with 
Santal or Bagdi, but refers to the dialect of the Nepal caste of that name.J It 
is spoken by about half the persons shown as Manjhi by caste, but it is possible 
that the caste return may include some persons who ought to have been classed 
as Santals. Hiyu or Yayu is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the basin of the 
Kosi, east of Nepal Proper. Their language has been fully described by 
Hodgson. It was returned by only 24 persons in Bengal. 

537. Leaving the northern sections of the Tibeto-Burman family we come 

to the great Bodo group, of which Kachari or Mech 
is usually taken as the main representative. It is 
of this family were at one time widely spoken 
in Bengal Proper, especially north of the Padma, 
but they have given way to Bengali; and at the 
present time they are current only in Jalpaiguri, 
Mymensingh* Dacca and Hill Tippera.§ Their 
stronghold is now in Assam where they are still 

spoken by nearly half a million people. Thanks 

mainly to the labours of Hodgson and, more 
recently, of Messrs. Endle and Anderson, these languages are well known 
they were discussed at some length in the Assam Census Report of 1891, and 
have recently been very fully described by Dr. Grierson in connection with 
the Linguistic Survey. They will, therefore, be dealt with very briefly 
nere.. 


Mecli 

Kachan 

Giro 

Tipara 

Koch 


languages 


21,1 75 
234 
36,145 
101,671 
12,622 


Total 


171,747 


* In Sikkim, of 4,603 Gurungs, 2,721 returned their language as Khas and nnlv t 'isoin t* 1 

been stated that where a Nepali knows Khas as well as his tribal i ' r G t urun f “has 

former, but this cannot explain the great defection from their tribal language^ the ^t^th^GMrnat 
as compared with other tnbes. Of the 2,440 Mangars enumerated in Sifkim, only 406 retSned Kh-s 

Of 5,263 Mur mis only *26, aid of 6,916 I*S£ 

t Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, Pact II page 29 

, I 1 Ac , cor f dln S t0 Hod f thedesignatwnembraces two tribes. Ku’swar andBotia, each speaking a dj, 
tinct dialect, who were dubbed Manjhi by the Khas on account of their occupation as fishermen. ° 

in Undo i, otw 
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538. Mech is a foreign -word popularly derived from MJechcbha. The 
„ proper tribal name, like that of the Kacharis, is 

Bodo, which seems originally to have merely signified 
man.* It is almost identical with the Kachari of the Assam Valley, but has 
been shown separately in accordance with past practice. Of the total number of 
Mech speakers, all but 600 were enumerated in Jalpaiguri. About 86 per cent, 
of the persons returned as belonging to the Mech tribe speak their own 
language, but this high proportion is due, not so much to the Meches being 
as a class unaffected by the example of their neighbours, as to the fact that the 
adoption of Bengali as a language is usually accompanied by conversion to 
Hinduism and an effort to obtain recognition as good Hindus by abandoning 
the old tribal name and assuming some less distinctive appellation, such as 
Rajbansi, Kuri Sajjan or Kuri. The language, however, seems to have held 
its own during the last decade, and the number returned as speaking it is only 
about 400 less than in 1891. The persons who returned their language 
as Kachari were immigrants from Assam enumerated in Hill Tippera. Their 
dialect is thus probably that of North Cachar which is commonly known as 
Dimasa. The Kacharis by tribe outnumber the persons returned as speaking 
the Kachari language in the proportion of 4 to 1. 

The home of the Gfiros is in Assam, in the hills to which they have given 
their name. In this province the language is spoken mainly in Mymensingh, 
but it has also been returned in Dacca, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur and Kuch Bihar. 
There has been an increase of 45 per cent, in the number of Garo speakers 
since 1891, which is due mainly to the figures for Mymensingh. More than 
92 per cent, of the persons returned as Garo by caste speak the Garo language. 
The reason, as in the case of the Meches, is not that Garo is specially qualified 
to resist the encroachment of Bengali but that when its speakers abandon it 
in favour of this language, they at the same time affect to be Hindus $nd hide 
their origin under some new designation. There are in Mymensingh several 
castes (e.g. t Hajang and Hadi) which are clearly of Garo origin. Two dialects 
of Garo were returned in Mymensingh, vis. Atong with 1,417 and Dual with 146 
speakers. The former is mentioned by Dr. Grierson as being spoken in the 
Lower Somesvari valley. The latter is probably the same as Dalu which, 
according to the Linguistic Survey, is spoken in a village of the same name on 
the Bogai river. The term 11 Nam Danu” is applied to Garos who have left the 
hills and settled in the plains, and Dalu is also the name of a professedly 
Hindu caste of obviously Garo origin. 

539. The language described as Koeh is spoken by a small number of 

people, who call themselves Koch Mandti, living in 
KocH ‘ the Madkupur jungle on the borders of Dacca and 

Mymensingh. t It was formerly thought that the Koch Mande were a remnant 
of the great Koch tribe which in North Bengal has lost its tribal identity by 
assuming the garb of Hinduism and the name of a Hindu caste. Latterly, 
however, the belief bas prevailed that they are merely Garos with a slight 
veneer of Hinduism. Their language is very closely allied to Garo, but so 
also probably was that of the true Koch.£ In Dacca most of the persons 
returned as Koch by caste speak the Koch language, but in Mymensingh 
more than 95 per cent, have abandoned it in favour of Bengali. Iu 1891 no 
Koch speakers were returned in Mymensingh, and only about half the present 
number in Dacca. The difference can only be attributed to a more accurate 
return on the present occasion. 


* Bodo-k still means man in Tipara. 

t Mande iu Garo means ‘man’ and the expression seems to lend some support to the hypothesis that 
has been put forward that the word ‘ Kachari' is derived from - Koch-arui ’ or sons of the Koeh. 

+ This is not the place for a lengthy discussion of the origin of the Koch Mande but I venture 
to mention a few arguments which seem to support the earlier theory. The Koeh Mande have 
the same legend regarding their descent from a union between Mabadeb and Hira that is giveD in the 
annals of the Koch Kings, and the general idea in the locality they inhabit is that they came from a 
north-westerly direction. Five of their sixteen sections given in the Tribes and Castes of Bengal have the 
word Darrang prefixed to their designation, which seems to afford a clear indication of their former 
connection with the Assam district of the same name. The old course of the Brahmaputra flows not far 
from their present home, and they might quite easily have come thither from the country where the 
Koch kings formerly ruled. There are Garo settlers in Dinajpur who have found their way thither from 
Mymensingh, and the journey of the Koch Mande in the opposite direction, i.e., down stream, would iia#e 
been a much easier one. The Koch Mande have no tradition of aDy connection with the Garos. 
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Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 

Total 


47 

692 

739 


In North Bengal Koch has not anywhere been returned as a language. 
The Rajbansi Koch of that part of the country now speak corrupt Bengali, and 
have completely forgotten their old tribal language. 

510. Seventy-live per cent, of the Tipara speakers are found in the 
, , State of Hill Tippera, and most of the rest in the 

ipara ‘ Chittagong Hill Tracts ; a few only are found 

iu the adjoining districts to the north and west. The language is in 

most respects very similar to Kachari, and where it differs, Garo frequently 

supplies the connecting link. Sometimes, too, Tipara words which have dis- 
appeared from Kachari are still preserved in the moribund Bodo dialect 
spoken by the Morans of Upper Assam.* The persons who still call themselves 
Tiparas almost to a man speak the tribal language. Some of the Riyang 

Tiparas (as shown in the margin) returned their 
language as Riyang, but the great majority con- 
tented themselves with the general term Tipara. I 
am not aware if the dialect spoken by the Riyangs 
differs in any way from that of other Tiparas. Tipard was returned as the 
language of 621 Kukis, 314 “Kshattriyas,” 159 Kahepangs, 114 Mursangs, 101 
Kathichhuas, 59 Muhammadans and 6 Chakmas, 

541. The Kuki-Chin languages are more nearly allied to the Burmese than 

to the Tibetan branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
uki- hin fioup. family. They are spoken chiefly in the hill range 

that divides Assam from Burma, and were returned in Bengal, with very few 
exceptions, only in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Hill Tippera, both of which 
tracts lie on the western extremity of this range. Neither of them found a 
place in the language returns of 1891. Manipuri, Meithei or Mekhali stands 

apart from the other Kuki-Chin languages, in that 
it has preserved many traces of a more ancient 
stage of phonetic development, and thus some- 
times agrees more closely with Burmese and even 
with Tibetan than with the other languages of the 
group. It is interesting as being, so far as I 
know, the only language in Northern India which 
has been retained intact by a tribe that has accepted 
Hinduism and for which the Brahmans have 
a written character (based of course on the Devanagari). The 
characters used for Tibetan, Newar and other Himalayan languages were also 
derived from India, but they were apparently in all cases introduced under 
Buddhist and not Hindu auspices. The persons speaking Manipuri outnumber 
the persons returned as Manipuri by race, as in their case the abandonment 
of the tribal language is by no means a necessary preliminary to conversion, 
and they often described themselves in the schedules as Brahman or Kshat- 
triya without adding the word Manipuri, and so escaped being relegated 
to that category. This explains why iu Dacca there are 132 persons speaking 
the Manipuri language, while none are shown as Manipuri by race. In Hill 
Tippera it is returned as the language of 484 Muhammadans of Manipuri 
origin, and also of 17 Napits and 9 Tiparas. 

Strictly speaking, Kuki is not the name of a language at all. It is a term 
applied by the people of the plains to various hill tribes on this frontier, much 
in the sense in which Paharia is often used elsewhere.f In the Chittagong Hills 


Manipuri 

... 

... 13,446 

Kuki 


... 6,838 

Hallam 


... 3,672 

Banjogi 


560 

Pankhu 


... 113 

Khyang 


... 414 

Khami 


... 1,469 

Lushei 

Total 

131 

... 26,642 


invented 


* According to Mr. Anderson, Kachari has suffered from phonetic decay more than most of the 
languages of this group. Thus Tipara ru (give) becomes hu in Kachari and cka (eat) becomes zd ; the 

Garo, nok (home) becomes na, and so on. “ “We also,” says Dr. Grierson, “ see going on before our eyes 

that process of f phonetic attrition which in all the languages of the family has turned dissyllables into 
monosyllables. Thus /ran “to dry’’ is compounded of two words ^ “make” and ran “dry.” 

i* ^ has been suggested that the word is really Koh-ki or * hill-man” an Urdu variant for Paharia, but 
if this were the derivation the term would be Koh’ha not K.oh-7'i. Khu means “ village ’’ in and 

other Kuki-Chin languages, and ki or Jchyi is sometimes the sign of the Genitive. It is possible that some 
of the tribes first met with whon asked who they were described themselves as men of such and such 
villages. Thus a man from a hypothetical village Langrin might reply “ Langrin khu-ki” and the word 
Khu-ki might thus be taken as indicating the tribal name. We know that the name of the Khami tribe 
is derived very much in the manner here suggested for Kuki. Khu means “village” as stated above, and 
mi means “ person.” An inhabitant of Balte, for instance, would be called Balte Khumi and the word 
Khumi has thus become the general designation of the whole tribe. It may be mentioned here that the 
Lusha is and some of the Kukis are known to each other as Khu-sak and Khu-tlang, sak meaning “ high” 

and tlang “low” and khu, as before, being the word for “village.” 
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I have included under 


Mureham 
Sairnon dafa 
Kahepang 


756 

69 


Burmese 

Arakanese 

Mru 


Total 


467 

63,669 

10,484 

74,640 


the term is used freely, not only of persons across the frontier, but also of 
people of all tribes other than that to which the speaker himself belongs. As 
regards language therefore, the term is practically equivalent to “ Kuki-Uhin, 
unspecified.” In Hill Tippera it probably refers mainly to the Hallam and 
Rangkhol dialects. 

this head the three dialects shown in the margin, 
not mentioned by Dr. Grierson, which were re- 
turned as languages in Hill Tippera. Of the other 
5 dialects of this group Hallam and Lushei were 
returned exclusively in Hill Tippera; and Banjogi 
Pankhu, Khyang and Khami, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Lushei, Banjoul 
and Pankhu belong to what Dr. Grierson calls the central group of Kuki- 
Chin languages; Hallam and Rangkhol to the Old Kuki; and Khyang and 
Khami to the southern group. 

542. The review of Bengal languages comes to an end with the Burma 

Bcema Gbocp group, comprising Burmese, Arakanese and Mru. 

Burmese is spoken by a few scattered immigrants 
all over the Province Arakanese, which is merely the dialect of Burmese spoken 
in Arakan, is the language of the Maghs settled in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

Chittagong, Backergunge and Hill Tippera. There 
are also Maghs in Tippera and Noakhali, but these 
now speak Bengali,* as do the Chakmas to whom 
reference has already been made. Many of the 
Maghs of Chittagong also have returned Bengali 
as their language. Mru is a distant cousin of 
Burmese, and is spoken by a tribe of the same name in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

543. In reviewing briefly the local extent of the different languages spoken 

m ^ T in Bengal it has been repeatedly stated that a non- 

hb tnamics or anguage. Aryan tribe has already abandoned or is gradually 

giving up its own native language. Occasionally it is replaced by another non- 
Aryan dialect, as in the case of the Oraons of some parts of Ranchi, who speak 
Mundari, or of the Kharias of Keonjhar, who speak Oraon, but more fre- 
quently it is an Aryan tongue which ousts it. Thus the Hindu refugees 
in Western Nepal carried with them their language which, after gradually sup- 
planting the original Khas, is now steadily gaining fresh adherents at the 
expense of the various hill dialects current in Nepal. The Koches of Northern 
Bengal have completely forgotten their own dialect and know only Bengali. 
The Bhuiy&s, even in Keonjhar, have no recollection of their tribal language, 
and the Bhumijes have abandoned theirs, save only in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and in Midnapore. The Chakmas have given up Arakanese and 
now use a mongrel dialect of Bengali, which they write in an old form of the 
Burmese character. The Maghs of Tippera and Noakhali have forgotten their 
own language altogether and those of Chittagong are gradually following 
suit. In the Sonthal Parganas the Mai Paharids know only broken Bengali, and 
in Hazaribagh and Ranchi a kind of Magahi is spoken everywhere as a livgua 
franca, and is gradually ousting the tribal dialects, even in the family circle. 

The reverse, however, never happens. There is no known case where 
any community has abandoned an Aryan language and adopted a non- Aryan 
one. The LoMrs and T antis of Chota Nagpur who were returned as speaking 
Mundari and Oraon are not Hindus, but aborigines, to whom these func- 
tional designations have been applied, f Nor does a community speaking one 
form of Aryan speech easily give it up in favour of another. Muhammadans 
of up-country origin all over Bengal preserve the speech they brought with 


•On noticing the absence of Arakanese from the language tables for Tippera and Noakhali, I causid 
the schedules to be referred to, and subsequently referred the matter to the District Magistrates for loeal 
enquiry the result of which established the accuracy of the census record. All the Maghs in these 
districts speak Bengali. 

+ Colonel Dalton speaks of the persons thus designated in the Kolkan as “ remnants of the Aryan 
colonies that the Hos subjugated” who learnt the Ho language, but this does not appear to be the case. 
There are some foreign tDikku) settlers in the Ho country but the Deputy Commissioner reports that, 
though they are conversant with Ho, they have not ordinarily given up or forgotten their own language 
which remains the vehicle of conversation among themselves. In a few cases, in the more remote locali- 
ties, where their number is very small, they have abandoned their own languages and now speak only Ho, 
but these cases are so rare and the circumstances are so exceptional that they can scarcely be taken as 
constituting an exception to the general assertion made in the text. 
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Causes of Pbedominakce 
Abyan Languages. 


them* In their c&se, religious prejudice may account for it. but the peculi- 
arity is not confined to Muhammadans. In Singhbhum, Bengali, Hindi and 
Oriya ar a spoken side by side, and in Manbhum also the Aryan dialects are 
tribal rather than local. A more extreme case is furnished by the Siyalgirs of 
Midnapore and the Kichaks of Dacca : both are small isolated communities who 
have been settled in the midst of a Bengali population for many years, and yet 
they have both preserved their original Gujarati dialect almost unchanged. 

544. The phenomenon of one form of speech superseding another has often 

^ _ been noticed, and all over the world we see races 

speaking languages introduced from outside. f 
Sometimes it is due to conquest, as in the 
case of Alsace and Lorraine. It more often arises from contact and friendly 
intercourse, when the more advanced and easier of the two languages is 
adopted as a lingua franca . and then gradually ousts the weaker tongue. 
Thus Greek was at one time the common form of speech throughout Asia 
Minor and Northern Egypt. Both of the above causes were doubtless at work 
in ancient times in India. The tribes of Aryan speech who entered India 
from the North-West imposed their language on the people they subdued, 
while those whom they did not subdue gradually adopted it. The non- Aryan 
languages had no written character and no literature ; their vocabularies were 
scanty, and they had no words to express many of the idea®, practices and 
implements, introduced by the invaders. They were thus bound to succumb to 
Aryan dialects wherever they came into contact, even if in other respects the 
conflict had been an equal one. But the Aryan dialects had other advantages. 
They were spoken by men of superior intelligence, knowledge and energy, who 
forced their way to the front, even in States that preserved their independence. 
More important still, they were the language of a religion of a far more 
elevated type than the primitive animism and demon worship prevalent 
amongst the non-Aryan tribes, and possessing a priest-hood far more subtle 
and awe-inspiring than the simple exorcists of the earlier faiths. 

A striking instance of the way in which these moral influences can affect 
language without any aid whatever from physical force is afforded in the 
history of Assam. The A'homs conquered Upper Assam early in the 13th 
century, and gradually extended their dominion over the whole of the Assam 
Valley. They were never in any way subject to any Hindu power, and even 
the Muhammadans not only failed to conquer them, but were eventually forced 
to retire before them. Yet in less than four centuries from their first appear- 
ance, wq find them employing Hindus as envoys, and using Sanskrit as the 
language of the inscriptions on their coins and copper-plate land grants and as 
the medium of communication with other kingdoms. A hundred years later 
their king formally embraced Hinduism and became the disciple of a Brahman 
priest from Nadia. The Ahom tongue gradually fell into desuetude, and has 
long since disappeared from the realm of living speech, leaving scarcely any trace . 
on the Aryan language which supplanted it.J This case is the more remarkable 
as Ahom had a written character and literature, and there was a power- 
ful body of tribal priests who did their utmost to preserve the language and 
religion on which their own position so much depended. 

545. The gradual disappearance of the non-Aryan dialects is thus only a 
matter of time. Even now it is only in the remoter tracts and in the less 
accessible and inhospitable hills that they still flourish. In the Himalayan Terai 
the Dhimal and Mech tribes still hold to non-Aryan dialects, but the Tharus all 


* The Musalmans of Orissa, though they form an exceedingly small fraction of the population, have 
preserved a fairly pure, though not very grammatical, Urdu as the language of their home life. But 
they cannot write it any more than can the domiciled Bengalis write Bengali, When they are literate 
at all they use the Oriya language and character. I should point out here that it does not follow that a 
Muhammadan in Bengal is of foreign origin because he speaks Urdu. The Garpeda Bhuiya family of 
Balasore were formerly Hindus, but since they became Muhammadans they have abandoned their native 
Oriya for the Hindustani of their co-religionists. 

f In Africa, for example, the term Bantu comprises a complicity of people representing every shade 
of transition between the pore Negro and the Hamitic types, all of whom speak dialects of a common 
language. There is absolute linguistic unity with the greatest physical diversity. So also in the United 
States, English is the language spoken, not only by the Anglo-Saxon race, but also by the descendants of 
immigrants of all nationalities and even by (he negroes. In the British Islands the speakers of English 
are by no means all Anglo-Saxons. 

1 I tried some years agt} to make a list of Ahom words that have passed into Assamese, but was unable 
to find even fifty wordu in common use that have come down from the Ahom. 
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speak some form of Hindi, and the Koch talks what he is pleased to call 
Bengali. At the foot of the Garo Hills a few small settlements speak Garo or 
Koch, and in Chittagong many Maghs still speak Arakanese. Otherwise it 
may be said that throughout the Bengal plains Aryan languages reign 
supreme. And even in the hills, the struggle is going on and the non- Ary an 
dialects are gradually giving way. In Nepal, as we have seen, Khas is driving 
the aboriginal tongues into oblivion. In Hazaribagh and Palamau a form 
of Magahi Bihari is in common use as a second language and is gradually 
being adopted by the non- Aryan tribes for domestic as well as foreign inter- 
course. In the Chota Nagpur States the Chattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi 
is supplanting all the tribal dialects, while in the Orissa States Oriya is the 
Court language of the chiefs, and is steadily growing in favour amongst the 
local tribes. The process of absorption will doubtless go on with increasing 
rapidity as communications continue to improve, and intercourse with the 
outside world becomes more and more extended and continuous. What the 
languages were which were spoken in Bengal before the Aryan dialects extin- 
guished them, we can now only speculate. According to Logan there are 
traces of a Dravidian element in the dialects not only of the Bodo tribes, but 
even of the Nagas and Manipuris. This seems to have been the earliest 
linguistic formation all over India. It was displaced in Bengal by the Mon- 
Anam which has left a comparatively pure remnant in the Khasi, while its 
mixture with the Dravidian in Bihar and Chota Nagpur led to the evolution of 
the Munda family of languages. Then came the Tibeto-Burman formation 
which spread along the Himalayas and up the Ganges valley as far as the 
Mahananda. To this linguistic family belonged the dialects of the ancestors, 
not only of the Koch and Mech, but probably also of the Pod and Chandal. It 
is now spoken only by a few scattered remnants and even in the names of places 
its influence is rarely seen. The Tista and the Dimla recall the Bodo word for 
water, Ti or Di, and so does the Di-chhu, now usually known as the Jaldhaka 
river.* The Western Provinces of China and the eastern portion of Tibet 
are in Logan’s opinion the hive from which the tribes who spoke the Mon-Anam 
and Tibeto-Burman languages originally came. 

It will be amply apparent from what has already been said that the 
speakers of Aryan languages are by no means universally Aryans by race. 
These languages are spreading at the present day without any racial admixture 
at all, and they may equally well have done so in the past. The amount of 
foreign blood which the prevalence of the Aryan languages necessarily indicates 
is thus very small, and it is not absolutely certain that even this small 
admixture was Aryan. The people who brought the parent language may 
themselves have borrowed it from others, just as have those who are now spread- 
ing it, in the remote tracts where it is still struggling for the mastery. 

The position of the Aryan languages as compared with the non-Aryan is 
specially strong, and it is not likely that the preceding linguistic formations 
were spread so easily. In other words, it seems probable that the diffusion of 
the earlier invading languages was accompanied by a more considerable racial 
mixture than was the case in connection with the spread of Aryan dialects in 
this Province. Here, however, we are trenching on the domain of anthro- 
pometry to which alone we must look for positive conclusions as regards race. 

546. In concluding this chapter it may be interesting to note the degree 
Books Published in each of literary activity possessed by each language, as 
Language, 1891 - 1901 . evidenced by the number of books published in it. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the number of books published in each main 
language in each year of the decade exclusive of official publications. 

The total number of books of all kinds printed and published in Bengal 
during the decade 1891-1901 was 15,843. Of these 9,331 were in Bengali, 
2,580 in English, 286 in Musalmani Bengali, 1,323 in Oriya, 968 in Hindi, 
258 in Urdu, 736 in Sanskrit, 45 in Persian, 32 in Tibetan, 37 in Santali, 10 in 
Khas, 7 in Mundari and 43 in other languages. This is in addition to 127 
books published in Assamese and 60 in other languages of that Province. 

* The Chhu o! Dichhu is the Tibetan word for water. ‘ Further east in Assam the majority of the 
river names are derived .roni the Bodo, e.g., Di-phang, Diking, Dihong, Dibong, Dikhu, Dikrai, Diju, 
etc. Incidentally it imy be mentioned here that Kosi is simply a variant of Khas si the Hewar word 
for “river." The Sans!: it names for the Tista are Trishna (thirst) and Trxsrota (three springs) and a 
mythical origin of the ii' T whi h accounts for these names is given in the Kalika Puran. Similarly 
the Kosi is said to he X usiU, the daughter of Kusik Baja, king of Gadhi. Here, as iu many other cases, 
the name has preceded and suggested the myth. 
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CHAPTER X — LANGUAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. I— Showing the distribution of the total 

POPULATION BY LANGUAGE. 




1 

Female. 

Proportion per 

Language. 

Persons. 

Male. 

10,000 of 
population. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

LANGUAGES OP INDIA. 

7 8,433,636 

39,240,695 

39,192,941 

9,992 

Aryan 

7 4,518,085 

37,289,542 

37,228,543 

9,494 

Bengali 

41,432,899 

20,842,136 

20,590,763 

5,279 

Hindi 

26,780,174 

13,312,453 

13,467,7 21 

3,412 

Oriya 

6,202,751 

3,079,207 

3,123,544 

790 

Khas 

81,313 

41.949 

39,364 

10 

Marwari... 

10,677 

6,282 

4,395 

1 

Gujarati... 

4,368 

3,040 

1,328 

1 

Panjabi ... 

2,280 

1,990 

290 


Maratlii... 

1,995 

1,058 

937 


.Assamese 

1,031 

917 

114 


Others ... 

597 

510 

87 


Manila 

2,781,211 

1,382,078 

1,399,133 

354 

Santili ... 

1,724,227 

858,418 

865,809 

220 

Mundari... 

4)3,383 

198,481 

204,902 

51 

Ho 

367,613 

182,635 

184,978 

47 

Bhumij ... 

111,210 

64,047 

67,163 

14 

Kharia ... ... 

79,383 

40,603 

38,780 

10 

Kora 

23,827 

11,635 

12,192 

3 

Mahli 

18,801 

9,177 

9.624 

3 

Karmali... 

17,343 

8,732 

8,610 

2 

Korwa ... 

15,882 

7,834 

8,043 

2 

Juang ... 

10,798 

5,809 

4,989 

1 

Turia 

3,220 

1,826 

1,394 


Asur 

3,126 

1,615 

1,481 

692 


Birjia 

1,377 

685 


Others ... 

1,022 

551 

471 


Dravidian 

683,732 

337,330 

346,402 

87 

Oraon ... 

513,506 

266,205 

277,300 

69 

Malto ... ... 

60,777 

30,994 

29,783 

8 

Xandh ... 

65,656 

27,626 

28,030 

7 

Telugu ... 

18,680 

9,697 

8,983 

2 

Kisan ... 

2,066 

1,U36 

1,019 

Tamil 

2,274 

1,346 

923 


Others ... ... 

786 

427 

359 


Tibeto-JBurman ... 

450,591 

231,731 

218,860 

57 

Tipara ... 

101,671 

52,643 

48,928 

13 

Arakanese 

63,589 

32,174 

; 31,415 

8 

Kbambu 

43,390 

22,126 

21, 264 

5 

Garo 

36,145 

, 18,085 

18,060 

5 

Murmi ... 

32,062 

16.024 

16,038 

4 

Bhotia dialects (including 

22,506 

11,898 

10,608 

3 

Tibetan). 

Litnbu ... 

22,035 

11,603 

10,432 

3 

Mech 

21,176 

11,256 

9,919 

3 

Lepcha ... 

19,274 

i 9,588 

9,686 

2 

Mangar ... ... 

16,661 

8,961 

7,700 

2 

Manipuri 

13,445 

7,078 

1 6,367 

2 

Koch 

12 , 6 r 2 

6,297 

6.326 

2 

Mm 

10,484 

6,352 

5,132 

1 

Newar ... 

7,491 

i 4,020 

3,471 

1 

Kuki 

6,838 

; 3,610 

j 3,328 

1 

Gurung ... 

Sunwar 

6,142 

6,006 

3,076 

2,692 

3,066 

j 2,314 

i 

1 

Hallam ... 

3,673 

i 1,793 

1,879 


Khami ... 

1,469 

1 761 

V 8 


Yakha 

J ,251 

669 

592 


Others ... 

3,763 


| 1,628 


Khasi 

17 

14 

3 


Xhasi 

17 

14 

i 3 


LANGUAGES FOREIGN 

59,774 

37,491 

22,283 

8 

TO INDIA. 


1 

I 

1 

l 

English ... 

48,450 

| 28,236 

20,214 

i 

Pashto ... 

3,061 

i 2,953 

! 98 

Persian ... ... ,. 

3,020 

2,251 

769 

i 

Chinese ... 

2,302 

i 2,064 

! 238 



Arabic .... 

1,254 

885 

i 369 

5 

Others ... 

1 697 

1,102 

595 

j 


i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. II— Showing THE DISTRIBUTION BY LANGUAGE OP 
10,000 OP THE POPULATION OP EACH DISTRICT. 


District, 

Number per 10,000 speaking languages op the— 

Aryan 

family. 

Mnnda 

family. 

Dravidian 

family. 

Tibeto- 

Burinan 

family. 

Other 

languages. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

PROVINCE 

... 

... 

9,494 

354 

87 

57 

8 

West Bengal ... 

... 

... 

9,519 

468 

0 


7 

Burdwan 


... 

9,684 

298 

3 


15 

Birbhum 

• • . 

... 

9,401 

696 

i 


3 

Bankura 

... 


9,106 

893 



1 

Midnapore ... 

... 

... 

9.363 

632 

3 


2 

Hooghly 


... 

9,883 

96 

16 


6 

Howrah 

... 

... 

9,947 

4 

23 



26 

Central Bengal 

... 

... 

9,911 

30 

10 


49 

24-Parganas 

... 

... 

9,922 

47 

14 


17 

Calcutta 

... 


9,676 


33 

4 

388 

Nadia 

... 

... 

9,996 

1 

1 


3 

Murshidabad ... 

... 

... 

9,887 

100 

11 


2 

Jessore 

... 

... 

9,997 

1 

. • • ... 



2 

North Bengal ... 

... 

... 

9,558 

160 

75 

202 

5 

Rajshahi ... 

• •• 

... 

9,917 

44 

37 

• • .i»* 

2 

Dinajpur 

... 


9,627 

441 

30 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri 

••• 


8,466 

363 

684 

478 

10 

Darjeeling 


... 

4,634 

238 

309 

4,839 

80 

Rangpur ... 

... 

M* 

9,967 

26 

3 

1 

3 

Bogra 

... 

HI 

9,938 

64 

6 

1 

1 

Pabna 

... 

... 

9,981 

17 



2 

Malda 

... 

... 

9,643 

425 

30 


2 

Kuch Bihar ... 

... 

... 

9,986 

1 

...... 

10 

3 

Sikkim 

• •• 

... 

2,730 


... ... 

7,268 

2 

East Bengal ... 

Ml 

... 

9,852 

1 



146 

1 

Khulna ... 

• •• 

... 

9,995 

4 




1 

Dacca ... 

. . . 

... 

9,956 

1 


41 

2 

Mymensingh ... 

... 

... 

9,911 



88 

1 

Faridpur 

... 

... 

9,998 

». ... 



2 

Backergunge ... 

... 


9,967 



32 

1 

Tippera 


... 

9,992 



7 

1 

Noakhali 

... 


10,000 





Chittagong 



9,840 

3 

2 

162 

3 

Chittagong HUI Tracts 

... 


4, L39 

7 


6,864 


Hill Tippera ... 

— 

... 

4,207 

16 


6,770 

7 

North Bihar ... 

... 

... 

9,977 


4 


2 

Saran 



9,999 




1 

Champaran 

... 

... 

9,996 



1 

3 

Muzaffarpur ... 

... 

M. 

9,998 





2 

Darbhanga 

... 

... 

9,938 




2 - 

Bhagalpur 

... 

... 

9,895 

87 

16 


2 

Purnea 

... 

... 

9,957 

29 

12 


2 

South Bihar ... 

... 


9,978 

16 

1 

...... 

5 

Patna 



9,986 




14 

Gaya 

... 

... 

9,999 


< • • Ml 


1 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

9,993 


6 


2 

Monghyr 

... 

... 

9,934 

61 



5 

Orissa 



9,946 

23 

29 


2 

Cuttack 

... 

... 

9,936 


32 


3 

Balasore 

... 

... 

9,899 

89 

10 


2 

Puri 

.... 

... 

9,967 

1 



41 


2 

Vhota Nagpur Plateau 

... 

7,215 

2,107 

586 


2 

H azariba gh 



9,216 

766 

25 


3 

Ranchi 

. . . 

. . . 

4,376 

2,972 

2.660 


2 

Palamau 

... 

... 

9,379 

271 

349 


1 

Manbhum 


... 

8,509 

1,486 

3 


3 

Singhbhum 

... 

... 

3,820 

6,068 

116 


6 

Sonthal Parganas 

... 

... 

5,969 

3,699 

338 

1 

3 

Angul 


. . . 

7,792 

36 

2,171 


1 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 


7,814 

1,128 

1,068 




Orissa Tributary States 


8,054 

1,837 

109 



1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. Ill — Showing the distribution amongst 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriya and other languages of 10,000 persons in 

EACH DISTRICT. 


Distbict. 

Bengali. 

j Hindi. 

Oriya. 

1 Other 

languages. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

PROVINCE 

... 

5,279 

3,412 

790 

519 

West Bengal 


8,778 

394 

343 

485 

Burdvran 

... 

9,198 

478 

6 

919 

Birbhum 

... 

9,144 

255 

1 

600 

Bankura 


9,067 

£6 

2 

895 

Midnapore 

* • • 

8,045 

344 

970 

641 

Hooghly 


9,445 

409 

19 

117 

Howrah ... 

... 

8,838 

1,005 

98 

59 

Central Bengal ... 

... 

9,074 

766 

67 

93 

24-Parganas 


9,164 

672 

94 

80 

Calcutta 


6,131 

4,047 

361 

461 

Nadia ... ... 


9,919 

74 

2 

5 

Murshidabad 


9,178 

706 

4 

113 

Jessoro ... 

... 

9,973 

22 

2 

3 

North Bengal 

... 

9,047 

432 

3 

518 

Rajshahi 


9,772 

141 

3 

84 

Dinajpur 

... 

9,213 

313 

1 

473 

Jalpaiguri 

... 

7,672 

616 

25 

1,687 

Darjeeling 

. . . 

1,799 

893 

i 

7,307 

Rangpur ... 


9,704 

258 

2 

36 

Bogra 


9,794 

142 

1 

63 

Pabna 

tff 

9,866 

123 

2 

19 

Malda 


7,408 

2,134 

1 

467 

Kuch Bihar 


9,663 

307 

2 

28 

Sikkim. ... 

... 


36 



9,964 

East Bengal 

... 

9,768 

82 

1 

149 

Khulna 


9,954 

38 

3 

5 

Dacca 

• • . 

9,806 

150 

1 

44 

Mymensingh 

. . . 

9,749 

162 

1 

88 

Faridpnr 

... 

9,940 

66 

2 

2 

Backergunge 


9,947 

18 

2 

83 

Tippera 

. . . 

9 964 

38 


8 

NoakhaJi 


9.995 

5 


Chittagong 

. . . 

9,809 

30 


161 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


4,121 

3 

1 

6,875 

Hill Tippera 


4,019 

155 

28 

6,798 

North Bihar 

••• 

72 

9,893 


33 

Saran 


3 

9,996 


1 

Champaran ... 

... 

5 

9,947 


48 

Muzatlarpur 

... 

4 

9,993 


3 

Darbhanga 

... 

5 

9,991 


4 

Bhagalpur 

... 

18 

9,861 


121 

Pumea 

... 

490 

9,460 

1 

49 

South Bihar 

... j 

6 

9,968 


26 

Patna 

... 

7 

9,975 


18 

Gaya 

... 

6 

9,990 


4 

Shahabad 


6 

9,986 


g 

Monghyr 

... 

i 

8 

9,923 


69 

Orissa 

... j 

98 

287 

9,558 

57 

Cuttack 

Balasore 

i 

1 

65 

160 

291 

293 

9,607 

9.442 

37 

105 

Puri 

... 

103 

272 

9,581 

44 

t'hota Nagpur Plateau ... 

... 

1,433 

3,833 

1,923 

2,789 

Hazaribagk 


67 

9,163 

1 

789 

Ranchi 

Palamau 

... 

95 

2 

4,249 

9,375 

30 

6.fi20 

623 j 

Manbhum 

... 

7,243 

1,251 

8 

1,498 

6.187 

4,044 

2,208 

2,191 

1,946 

Singhbhnm 

Sonthal Parganas 

Angul 

Cliota Nagpur Tributary States 

... 

1,763 

1,350 

4 

347 

428 

4,606 

48 

5,985 

1,632 

7,740 

1,477 

Orissa Tributary States 

... 

342 

47 

7,665 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. IV — showing the distribution by residence of 10 } 000 persons 

SPEAKING EACH LANGUAGE. 


LA 5 GVAGE 3 OP lSDIA. 


A. ARYAN FAMILY. 

Bengali 

Hindi 

Oriya 

Khan 

Assamese 

MarwAri 

Panjabi 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

Goanese 

Singhalese 

Kachchhi 

Kashmiii 

Sindhi 

Gipsy dialects 


B. MUNDA FAMILY 

Agaria 

Aeur 

Birjia 

JuAng 

Kharia 

MundAri 

Bhamij 

Tuna 

Ho 

Birhor 

Kora 

K<rwa 

Singli (Ernga) . 
Santali 
KArmAti 
Mahli 


C. DRAVIDIAN FAMILY ... 

OrAon 

MAI to 

Gondi and KiaAn ... 

Kandh 

Malhar 

Telujcu 

Tamil 

Canarese 

Malayalam ... 

D. TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY 


Tibetan 

Sikkim Bhotia 

Bhutanese Bhoti 

Sharpa Bhotia 

Toto 

Limbu 

Le^cha 

Dhitnal 

Murmi 

Gurung 

Manga r 

Kharabu 

Newar 

Thami 

YAkha 

Manjhi 

Hayu 

Sun war 

Meeh 

Kachari 

Garo 

Tipara 

Koch 

Kuki 

Hallam 

Mampuri 

Banjcgi 

Pankhu 

Khyang 

Khaiiii 

Lushei 

Burmese 

Arakuntse 

Mru 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. V. — Comparing the statistics in the caste and 


LANGUAGES. 


i West Bbngal. 


Cbntral Bbngal. 


North Bengal. 


East Bengal. 


munda FAMILY 

Agaria ... 

Asur 

Birjia 

JuAng ... 

KhanA ... • 

Mund&ri 

Bhumi] ... 

TuriA 

Ho 

Birhor ... 

KorA 

Korwa .. 

• Singli (Ernga) . 
San tali ... 
KarmAli ... 

Mahli ... 


DR AVID IAN FAMILY 


3 ^ 3,571 


486,026 ;i 

24 1 


10,028 ' 
+4,329 ] 
66,386 
244 
478 
22 ! 
39,851 
765 


+358,635 
5,814 


23,441 ! 43^32 160,335 


4.760 

11,145 I 

963 

12,482 

478 

1,533 



255 


i 

603 

3,773 

49 

49 1 

" i.6,317 

15^414 | 

369 

'557 

i 

3,939 

i 

10,945 

3,959 

9,970 


30 


43 


4,128 

24,037 

213 

1,560 


217,098 


4,858 II 
32,656 * | 
4.003 ! 
8,568 i| 
2 <1 
4 I 
5,615 !• 
194 :l 


102^98 


1,510 i 6,t03 


TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY 

Himalayan Group — 

Tibetan ... ... ••• J 

Sikkim-Bhotia ... ... i 

Bhotanese-tf hotia ... | 

Sharps- Bhotia ... .«• • 

Toto 

Sikkim Group— 

Limbu ... 

Lepcha ... 

Dhimal ... 

Nepal Group — 

Murmi ... 

Gurung ... ... 

Mangar ... 

Khambu 
Newar ... 

Thami ... 

Yakha ... 

Man] hi ... 

Hayu 
Sunw&r ... 

Bodo Group— 

Mech 

KachAri ... 

Garo ... 

Tipara ... 

Koch I 


Kuki-Chin Group— 
Kuki 

Hal) am ... 
Manipuri 
Banjogi ... 
Pankhu ... 
Khyang ... 
Khami ... 
Lushei ... 

Burmese Group— 
Burmese 
Arakanese 
Mm 


202,214 


228,003 


tl,789 I 
t3,863 | 
+9.372 j 
+4,428 ] 
171 j 


+32,920 | 
+14,513 I 
+18,159 I 
+44,809 ! 
+10,565 i 
293 
2,376 
2,027 | 
37 ! 
+5,221 ; 


247,507 


348,133 


KHASI 

Khasi 


* Singh has been included under 

iuelilded'i^as 1 follows^” T&bIe X * U mClude not on ’ y HiQdus and Animiata are shown in the body of that Table, but also the Native Christians referred 


Asur in Chota Nagonr Plateau ... 
EhariA in Ditto 

Munda in West Bengal 
Ditto North Bongal 
litto Chota Nagpur Plateau 
Total 


Turi in Chota Nagpur Plateau 
Ho in Ditto 

SantAl in West Bengal 
Do iu North Bengal 
Do in Orissa ... 

Do in Chota Nagpur Plateau 

TotaP 
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Language tables (Tables X and XIIIJ for tribes speaking dialects of their own. 



to in the ‘ Remarks * column of that Table who hare retained the memory of their origin and returned themselves as Munda, Oraon, &c. The number Mus 


Oraon in West Bengal 

,, North Bengal ... 

,, Chota Nagpur Plateau ... 

Total 

Tibetan in North Bengal 
Sikkim-Bhotia ditto 

Bhotanese-Bhotia ditto 
Sharpa-Bhotia ditto 



... 71 

no 

Limbn in 
Lepeha 

North Bengal 
ditto 




... 61,477 

Mur mi 

ditto 




... 61,659 

Gumng 

ditto 




9 

... 44 

Mangar 

Khambu 

ditto 

ditto 




Newar 

ditto 





Sunwar 

ditto 




... 

, Garo 

ditto 

H4 



$6 

1,417 

133 

87 

£09 

78 

61 


X X. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. VI — Showing the number of books published in each 

LANGUAGE, 1891T900. 


Language. 

t 

1391. ; 

1S92. | 

1S93. | 

ism. j 

lS'Jo. \ 

1996. , 

1897. 

1 8‘jS. 


1900. | 

Total. 

1 

2 i 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

\ 

S 

9 

U> | 

u ! 

12 

! 

ENGLISH 

1 

304 

202 j 

282 

227 

343 

263 j 

230 

20 * j 

234 

286 ' 

2 JSO 

BENGALI 

734 

548 

714 

612 

951 

752 ■ 

7 84 

662 | 

642 ! 

1 

910 

7,529 

Bengali and Sanskrit ' 

m | 

170 

12k 

7ft 

14« 1 

ii9 ; 

93 ; 

86 

72 ! 

1«3 

1, 134 

Bengali and English 

8S ! 

49 

55 

6 > 

:s | 

So J 

4* | 




643 

Bengali, Sanskrit and English 

19 I 

23 

21 

9 

36 i 

19 ' 

6 ; 




1 59 

Bengali and other languages * j 

1 





** ' t 



! 

! 

1 



Total Bengali ] 

1,012 | 

790 

914 

771 

1,211 

972 

93 J 

799 

783 

1,080 

9,331 

MUSALMANI BENGALI 

6 1 

12 

23 

24 

46 

30 

22 

19 

17 

49 

248 

JIusalmani and Arabic 

! 




5 

10 

2 

5 

5 

5 

32 

Musalmam, Bengali and Persian 

j 





1 






2 

5 

3Iusalmani, Persian and Urdu 





1 


! 





1 

Total Htjsalaiani Bengali ... ! 

i 

6 1 

12 

23 

24 

53 

42 

24 

24 

22 

56 

286 

i 

oriya ! 

31 | 

45 

98 

113 

HO 

136 

ISO 

161 

148 

148 

1,190 

Oriva and Sanskrit 

4 

4 

3 


6 

12 

17 

14 

28 

18 

1 (2 

Oriya and English 

1 1 

2 


3 

5 

2 

1 

1 



19 

Oriya, Sanskrit and English 









1 

1 


2 

Total Oriya 

^ 1 

31 

101 

122 

121 

170 

198 

177 

179 

168 

1,323 

HINDI 

64 

71 

100 

76 

88 

106 

92 

52 

87 

81 

817 

Hindi and Sanskrit 

7 

2 

9 

8 

1.3 

4 

4 

12 

6 

10 

75 

Hindi and English 

6 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

3 

8 

42 

Hindi, English and Urdu 

i 

1 



2 

2 

2 


3 

1 

12 

Hindi and other languages 














22 

Total Hindi 

78 

79 

113 

85 

107 

115 

lOO 

70 

99 

lOO 

968 

URDU 

18 

14 

14 

20 

22 

13 

24 

19 

24 

14 

182 

Urdu and English 

2 

3 

2 

5 

6 

3 


3 

1 

4 

29 

Urdu and Arabic 

2 

4 


2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

3 

25 

Urdu and Persian 





1 

3 

1 


3 

2 

10 

Urdu and other languages ... 



1 








12 

Total Ukdc 

22 

21 

! 16 

27 

31 

21 

26 

27 

32 

23 

258 

SANSKRIT 

123 

60 

! 51 

50 

44 

54 

50 

48 

89 

99 

668 

Sanskrit and English 

12 

5 

9 

2 

9 

9 

3 

2 

4 

S 

63 

Prakrit and Sanskrit 




1 






2 

3 

Pali and Sanskrit 






1 

1 





2 

Total Sanskrit 

135 

65 

60 

S 3 

33 

64 

34 

50 

93 

109 

736 

OTHERS ... ... 



\ 

| 
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Chapter £$. 

CASTE. 


Classification of caste entries. 


547. The preparation of the caste table was, nest to that of occupations, 

the most difficult task in the whole course of the 
^ Me. Risley’s work on Bengal Census operations. It was not only that the number 
'" AST1!S ' of castes in a huge Province like Bengal, containing 

several sub-provinces with entirely different caste-systems, is very great, but 
also that the more ignorant classes have very little idea as to what caste means 
and are prone to return either their occupation, or their sub-caste, or their clan, 
or else some title by which they are known to their fellow-villagers. The class 
from which the Census enumerators were necessarily drawn, moreover, is usually 
ignorant of all but the castes commonly met with locally, and the latter were 
therefore unable to correct the errors which the persons enumerated by them 
might commit. As a result of this the caste return for Bengal in 1891 was 
very incomplete, and out of about forty seven million Hindus and Animists, 
more than 2- millions were shown in the caste table under names indicating 
title, occupation, locality, etc., and not under their true castes. The return of 
the functional groups of Muhammadans was even more incomplete. In the 
Dacca district, for instance, not a single Khulu was shown in the final tables. 
Similar difficulties had been experienced on previous occasions also, and it 
was partly with a view to clear up the numerous doubts and ambiguities with 
which the whole question of caste was surrounded that the enquiries were set 
on foot, under Mr. Risley’s guidance, which culminated with the publication in 
1891 of the two volumes entitled — “ The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. ” This 
treatise embodies the results of the most systematic and complete enquiry 
that has yet been made into the caste system of any part of India. It 
gives a full account of the castes shown in the records of previous enumerations 
and an explanation of the meaning of numerous terms used to indicate sub- 
caste, section, title, etc. A flood of light has thus been thrown on a subject 
which was previously very obscure. 

548. It was of course impossible to supply Census officers with copies 

of this book, nor would they have been able to 
spare the time to study it. For Census purposes 
something much shorter and more compendious was needed, aud I therefore 
prepared a small caste index in two parts. In the first part was given a list 
of all the castes and tribes mentioned by Mr. Risloy with very brief notes as 
to the locality where found, the religion professed, 1 he occupation usually 
followed and, in the case of tribes, the language commonly spoken. The 
second part contained all the more important terms, other than the names of 
true castes, which were found in the returns of the Census of 1891, with short 
notes, taken mainly from Mr. Risley’s book, as to the meaning of each term 
and the castes who generally used it. These lists were subjected to a careful 
local scrutiny and verification, and this led to a vast amount of correspondence 
with district officers. After revision in the light of these enquiries* the 
Index was published as an Appendix to the Census Code and was freely 
circulated to all Census officers ot the higher grades, f who were thus enabled 
to verify the entries in the caste column of the enumeration schedules 
and to advise the supervisors and enumerators whenever difficulties were 
met with. 


The Caste Index. 


* The additions that Tore made were chiefly in respect of Orissa castes and functional groups of 
Muhammadans. Fart A of the Index as corrected with reference to further enquiries after the Census 
will be found in App-ndix VI. 

t Brief as it was, it still ran to thirteen pages of print, and it was therefore not green to the enumera- 
tors or their immediate superiors, the supervisors. 


x x 2 
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549. This index was found of the greatest possible use, and a very large 

proportion of the incorrect entries made by the 
Classification of bocbtful enumerators were eliminated before the Census was 

taken. But even so a great number remained. 
Some of these were capable of correction with reference to Mr. Risley’s book. 
But there were many terms which could not be so corrected, either because they 
were common to more than one caste, or because they w’ere not mentioned in 
that book. In each case the schedules were first referred to, and it was often 
found that the difficulty had arisen owing to a misreading of the original entry. 
Ahda Kuria for example was thus found to stand for Awadhia Kurmi. Where 
the reference to the schedules did not clear up the difficulty and the number 
of persons concerned was considerable, a list of some of them was sent to the 
District Magistrate for local enquiry, and the entries were classified in 
accordance with the information thus obtained. The time at our disposal was 
limited, and it was impossible to make these elaborate enquiries in every single 
case. When, therefore, the number of persons affected was small the classifica- 
tion was made, as best one could, on such information as was available, and 
with special reference to the birth-place, parent tongue and occupation of the 
person concerned. In each case the classification proposed was examined by 
me personally before it was finally passed. 

These were not our only difficulties. Caste names are often spelt so similarly 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish between them. In Bhagalpur it 
was found impossible to separate Agarwani and Agarwdl,* and in the Sonthal 
Parganas the carpenter caste Barhi was often spelt the same way as Barai, the 
betel-vine grower.! In East Bengal a sub-caste of Chandals, who are carpenters 
and are known as Barai, was similarly liable to be confused with the betel-vine 
growing caste. Khatri and Khetauri were very hard to separate in Bihar ; 
while in Eastern Bengal Khatri and Chatri were found to be used almost indiscri- 
minately, and it was impossible to be certain which caste was meant. In Bihar, 
the Xuniya caste of saltpetre workers was almost inextricably mixed up with 
Noniar, a synonym for the Baniya caste Rauniar.! As far as possible these 
entries were separated with reference to the occupation, but it is imposible to 
say that there has been no confusion in these and similar cases. All that can 
be said is that we did the best we could. The ambiguity was almost greater 
in respect of the return for Chota Nagpur. Rajw&r is a distinct caste and 
also a synonym for Bhuiya. Kherwar is the name not only of a true caste, 
but also of a section of Santals and of a sept of Mundas. Khaira is the name 
of a separate tribe and also a synonym for Kora. Kis&n is a synonym for 
Nagesia and a title of Ordons, and so on. Sometimes a word means 
one thing in one place and another thing in another. Mdnjhi, for example, 
means a Santal in some districts and a Bagdi in others ; elsewhere again 
it stands for any boatman, while in Nepal it is the name of what is 
there regarded as a true caste. § Dulia usually stands for a palki-bearer, 
for choice a Bdgdi ; but in Malda it was found on reference to the Magistrate 
that 1,026 persons so returned were Tirhutia Tantis.,| It is impossible in this 
report to detail all our difficulties or to explain the classification madein each case. 
I have given in the remarks column of Table XIII as full details as space 
would allow of the main items included under each head, and have left 
on record for the use of the next Census Superintendent an alphabetical list of 
about 6,000 doubtful entries, with notes as to the number of persons returned 
under each and the manner in which they were classified. The entries in this 
list are far from includimr all cases of classification, as many were dealt with on 

* I had a number of slips sent to me tor personal examination, but found it impossible in many cases to 
say winch caste was meant. Judging fiom the occupations, however, most of the slips seemed to refer to 
Agarwal. There were 117 bankers and money-lenders, 91 piece goods dealers, 6 other traders, 26 salesmen 
and shop seivants, 15 cultivators and 11 persons of other occupations. 

t The latter is supposed to be spelt with a soft and the former with a hard “ r ’’ but in practice the hard 
*■ r ” is often used for both alike. 

X Some times the addition of Beldar in the ease of Nuniyas and of Bapiya in the case of Xoniars made 
it practicable to distinguish the two castes, but there were many slips where no clue could be obtained. 

§ In Jalpaiguri, where theie is lage immigrant population, a careful examination of slips indicated that 
about two-thirds of the persons returned as Manjhi belonged to the Xepal caste, that half the remainder 
were Santals, and that the rest consisted of Beldar.s. Jlusabars and Mallahs in about equal proportions. 
The slips were distributed accordingly. 

;! The occupations recorded on the slips were weaving, dealing in country cloth and playing on musical 
insiruu ent*. 
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the occasion of my visits to the different Census offices, or in the course of corres- 
pondence, and in the general stress of work many of these orders have been 
lost sight of. At the same time itis hoped that the volume above referred to, with 
the notes in Table XIII, will suffice to afford a fairly full record of our procedure, 
and to show at the next Census how far any valuations that may then be noticed 
are attributable to differences of classification.*' 

As a result of these enquiries and of the classification, as far as possible, of 
all doubtful entries under the caste to which they appeared to belong, the num- 
ber of entries in Table XIII of items that do not indicate true castes has been 
reduced to a minimum. In some cases, however, it was very difficult to say 
whether a particular name was that of a caste or a sub-caste. Where the probabilities 
seemed in favour of its being a true caste it was usually shown separately: in other 
cases I combined it with the caste to which it seemed to appertain, and 
noted the details of the figures so amalgamated in the column of remarks. 
The question as to what constitutes a separate caste is, however, a very 
difficult one, and as it was constantly cropping up in the course of the prepara- 
tion of the caste-table it seems desirable to consider the matter in some detail. 


Definition and origin of caste. 


550. There is perhaps no subject of equal prominence regarding which 

„ _ there is so much uncertainty in the popular mind 

.Popular idea of Caste. ,« . « . nl , \ \ , 

as that ox caste, it is generally thought thnt a caste 
is a group having common origin, a common organisation, and a common 
occupation, and that its members eat and drink together and intermarry. Itis 
thought that the institution is fixed and permanent, that it owes its origin 
to the Brahmans, and that one of the main features of Buddhism was "its 
opposition to the caste system. Not one of these propositions is generally 
applicable. I propose, therefore, to examine them briefly, with special reference 
to the actual state of affairs in Bengal. 

551. And first as to origin. It is well known that the Brahmans of 

_ Southern India are not pure Aryans, t and the same 

^uestio> of common oeigi>. - g cage w 2th the KAma and Mastan Brahmans of 

Orissa.J The last mentioned rank almost as low as Chtisds, and some measure- 
ments recently made of their heads clearly proclaim a large admixture of 
Dravidian blood. The Gayawals also arc of very doubtful origin. § The 
Sakadvipi Brahmans have recently been identified with the priesthood of the 
early Persian invaders of india.jj The Manipuri Brahmans are w T ell known 
to be the offspring of Brahmans by Manipuri women. The so-called Barna 
or caste Brdhmans, who minister to the lower castes and frequently intermarry 
with them, are often merely members of the caste who have gradually assumed 
the designation of the priestly caste of the Hindus, and accordingto Mr. Nesfield 
the Ojhd or Tantrik Brahmans are, to a largo extent, descended from aboriginal 
priests.^ That ingenious writer, indeed, goes even further, and gives reasons tor 
supposing that descendants of Malis, fishing Goods, Bhuiyas and Baris may 
all be found amongst persons whose claims to Brahmanical rank are now 
undisputed.** 

The heterogeneous origin of the Rajputs is even more certain. In the 
times of native rule any family that enjoyed political power was allowed to rank 
as Rajput and, as stated by Mr. Nesfield, the caste is simply “ a congeries of men, 
of any tribe whatever, who were able at various times to seize lands and keep 
them, and who by intermarriages and alliances with others of their own status, 


* Tlie absence of any such record for 1891 makes it often very difficult to say what are the causes for 
the difference between the results of that atid of the present Census in the ease of certain castes. Thus 
Cliasadhoba in Jessore shons a great increase compared with 1891. I conjecture that it is due to Haladhar, 
v\hich I have treated as a synonym for this caste, having then been classed as Kaibartta ; bid the want 
of any notes on the classification then made makes it very difficult to say if this is the correct exj lunation. 

-f Madras Census Report, 1891. page 200. 

1 Pun District Census Report, 1891. page 1, and Cuttack District Census Report, page 10. 

§ Statistical Account of G-ava, page 35. 

ij Proceedings A. S. B. December 1901, page 75. 

Brief view of the Caste 8) stem of the North-Western Provinces atdOudh. page 63. The Rap.ansis 
-,\ho act as priests of the Limbus, call themselves Banian and w.l doubtless in time be recognised as Raima 
Brahmans. 

** lb, paragraphs 2!, 33. 34. 48, etc. 
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built up by degrees a separate class or caste distinct from and above the rest 
of the community.”* * * § Jn the Punjab any family of political importance could 
gain Rajput rank,f and in this Province there are numerous similar instances. 
“ In Chota Nagpur,” for example says Mr. Risley, “the methods by which many 
of the chief landholding families have transformed themselves into Rajputs 
may be traced beyond question at the present day. The Khetauris, or 
aristocratic section of the Maid, claim to be Rajputs and so also do the 
Nagbansi Mundas, the Rajas of Pachet§ and other Bhumij zamindars of 
Manbhum and the Ghatwdls of Bhuiya origin in Gaya. In the Orissa States 
all relatives of the Rajas, illegitimate as well as legitimate, are ranked as 
Rajputs. 

Speaking of the Goala caste Mr. Risley says that it “seems to have 
been recruited, not merely by the diffusion along the Ganges Valley of the 
semi-Aryan Goalas of the United Provinces, but also by the inclusion in the 
caste of pastoral tribes, who were not Aryans at all. ”|| Similarly the Lohars 
“area large and heterogeneous aggregate, comprising members of several 
different tribes and castes, who in different parts of the country took up the 
profession of working in iron.’^f Again “the structure of the large and 
heterogeneous aggregate known as the Tanti caste suggests, not that all 
Tdntis derive their origin from a distinct tribe devoted to the weaving trade, 
but that separate weaving castes were formed in different parts of the country 
out of the materials which were at hand in each case.”** The structure of the 
Sunri caste affords “some ground for believing that it probably comprises 
several independent groups. ”ft The Khandaits of Orissa are descended from 
the old militia, and must originally have been recruited from men of a number of 
different castes,^ According to Mr. Risley they are mostly Bhuiyas,§§ 
but the word Bhuiyd itself is a Sanskrit derivative, and we should hesitate 
before we “accept the conclusion that all tribes which bear the name at the 
present day are sprung from a common stock.” Hi) The Chdsa caste of Orissa 
has notoriously been derived from numerous sources, and the application of 
the term is so wide that at the Census even the aboriginal Kurmis and Savars 
of Angul endeavoured so to return themselves. The above remarks are 
applicable to many other castes also including Barui, Teli, Barhi etc.^f<j] 
The so called Manjhi caste of Nepal consists of two tribes, Kuswar and 
Botia, who have been dubbed Mdn j hi by the Gorkhas by reason of their 
occupation. 

It is not intended to assert that in no case is a caste a homogeneous 
entity. Far from it. There may be, and probably are, castes which are derived 
almost in their entirety from the same parent stock. What it is desired to 
lay stress on is that a common origin is by no means a necessary condition of 
caste membership, and it is hoped that this has been made abundantly clear. 

552. In theory each caste has a distinctive occupation, but it does not 

follow that this traditional occupation is practised 
r.MFOEM^ 101 ' N0T NECESSABILT by its members. This subject will be dealt with 

in greater detail in connection with the statistics 
of occupation by caste, and will be only briefly referred to here. The 


septs 

■wires 


* lb. paragraph 38. The permanence of the promotion in tbe hierarchy of caste depended a great 

deal on two factors (1) The period for which the family or tribe was dominant, and (2) the extent to which 
they gave up non-Aryan practices before their political downfall. There are many race castes whose 
claims to Kshattnya rank are no longer admitted, because they never abandoned their ‘impure’ practices 
ihese were condoned so long as they were powerful, but as soon as they were no longer of political 
importance these practices were held to be degrading. v 

t Punjab Census Report 1881, page 175. 

+ Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Volume II, page 185. In the United Provinces also many Eaiput 
(f’rnV^ r r C0 ? necte , t! ff aboriginal tribes, and girls of low caste are often taken by them as 

(CrooU s Tribes and Castes of the >orth-W extern Provinces, Volume IV, paye 219.) 

§ Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District, by Mr W. B. Oldham, c.i.e., 
pages 68 and 9, and Tribes and Castes of Bengal, \oluine I, pa^e 127. 

[| Tribes and Castes, Volume I, page 282. The mixed origin of the Gaura caste of Orissa is even 
more apparent. 

* lb. II, page 22. The Kol Lohars of Chota Nagpur are obviously aborigines, and many of them 
have not even abandoned their old non-Aryan languages. 

** Tribes and Castes, I, 348. 

ft lb. II, 276. 

+J Cuttack Census Report 1891, page 8. 

Tribes and Castes I, 46 L. 

I'll lb. Volume I. page 109. 

Tor Barhi see Tribes and Castes Volume I, page 108, for Teli Volume II, page 806. 
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Endogamy and commensality. 


traditional profession of the Brahmans is the priesthood, but in practice they 
follow all manner of pursuits. Many are clerks or cooks, while some are 
soldiers, lawyers, shop-keepers and even day-labourers, but they remain 
Brahmans all the same. The Chamars of Bihar are workers in skin, but in 
Orissa they are toddy-drawei-s.* * * § In Orissa and the south of Gaya the Dhoba 
is often a hewer and splitter of wood. In Bengal and Bihar the Dom is a 
scavenger or basket maker, but in the Orissa States he is a drummer or basket 
maker and has nothing to do with the removal of nightsoil : in Chittagong and 
Assam he is a fisherman, in Cashmere a cultivator and in Kumaon a stone 
mason. The Hari of Bengal is a scavenger, but in the Brahmaputra Valley he 
is a goldsmith. The Pods and Kaibarttas are each divided into fishing and 
cultivating sub-castes. The Tantis have taken largely to agriculture, but they 
are none the less Tdntis.f 

553. As regards endogamy and commensality there is scarcely a single 

caste in Bengal whose members as a whole will 
intermarry and eat together. Almost every caste is 

divided into a number of smaller groups who will only marry amongst them- 
selves, and who will on no account give brides to or take them from other 
groups. Usually these groups will not eat together, and often they will not even 
take water from each other or smoke from the same hukka. The Brahmans, for 
example, are divided into numerous groups amongst whom intermarriage 
is rigorously prohibited on pain of degradation, and who will not eat cooked 
rice together. Some of the groups are looked upon as degraded, and with these 
the others disdain to associate in any way whatever. These endogamous 
groups are generally known as sub-castes. Each sub-caste manages its own 
affairs quite independently of the others, and in the case of the lower castes 
each has its own separate panchdyat , or standing committee, by which all social 
questions are decided. 

554. The idea that the limits of caste are absolutely rigid and permanent 

is equally devoid of foundation. In early times, 
as is well known, the intermarriage of Brahmans 

with other castes was allowed, and the sage Vasishta married a woman, “of 
the lowest birthVJ The only restriction enjoined was that a man’s first 
wife should belong to his own caste, and this rule is still followed in Nepal. 
To the present day Rajputs are comparatively unfettered in their matrimonial 
arrangements, and will give their daughters to men of lower origin who have 
attained a high position, and can afford to pay for the privilege.§ The rule 
of end ogamy is far stricter now than it was formerly, but we still see cases 
where much mixture is going on. East of the Brahmaputra the Ivayasths 
and Baidyas intermarry||, and in Orissa a Cbasd can become a Khandait and 
a Khandait a Karan, provided that he is sufficiently influential and wealthy. 
T here is a well-known family in Cuttack who are now recognised as, and 
intermarry with, Karans who were Chasasless than a quarter of a century ago.1T 
This is a case of exceptionally rapid promotion, but intermarriage between 
adjoining grades of these three castes, for instance, between Karans and 
Mahanaik Khanddits, is quite common.** The Sudras of East Bengal, if well- 
to-do, can generally manage to obtain Kayasth brides and eventually to gain 


Supposed fixity of caste. 


* Possibly the Chamar of Orissa is ethnically distinct altogether. Babu Jamini Mohan Das thinks 
that he has got his name from the fact that he wears a piece of leather round his waist to protect his body 
from the rope he uses to assist him in climbing date trees. At the same time, even in Bengal, there are 
Chamars who are toddy drawers, though this is not here the traditional occupation of the caste. 

f I am referring here to occasional changes of occupation, or to occupations followed by individual 
members of a caste. It will be seen further on that when a group takes en maste to a new occupation, 
and abandons altogether that of the parent caste, it gradually loses connection with it, and either becomes 
absorbed in the caste which ordinarily pursues the new avocation or obtains recognition as an eaureiy 
new caste. Whenever an occupation becomes permanent and hereditary it usually results in a change 
of the caste name. 

+ Brief View of the Caste System of the North-Western Provinces, p. 98. See also Les Castes dans 
l’lnde by M. Senart, page 139. 

§ A prosperous Kumaon Dom can command a wife from the lower Bajput Khasiyas, and a 
successful Kha-iya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure plains pedigree. [Atkinson’s 
Gazetteer of the Himalayan districts of the North-Western Provinces, Vol. XI, p. 441.] 

|| Chittagong District Census Report, 1891, page 49. 

If Similarly, in Orissa low class Brahmans can raise themselves to the higher ranks. A Brahman 
family of Jhingarpur who were formerly Pandas are now allowed to intermarry with Sam ant* Brahmans. 

** Cuttack District Census Report, 1891, page 8. 
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recognition as good K-ayasths.* * * § Baruia and even Maglis are also believed 
sometimes to become merged in the Kayasth caste. So also do -well-to-do 
Karnis in Rangpur. In Buchanan Hamilton’s time the Kalitas of Rangpur 
sometimes accepted Mech girls as their wives, and in his opinion the Barendra 
Kayasths were originally Kalitas. Amongst the lower castes the practice of 
taking in outsiders is common. The Tantis admit women of other castes, + 
and the Muchis, Bands, Bagdis, Koras, Dhobis and others will take in men of 
higher castes should they desire to obtain admittance.^ The Chakmas also 
admit outsiders, and so do the Limbus and Meches :§ but here we are dealing 
with tribes rather than castes properly so-called. I am told that after the 
conquest of Nepal by the Gorkhas, the Khas wished the Sreshta, or warrior 
caste of the Newars, to agree to intermarriage, i.e., to become fused with them 
into one caste. The proposal was rejected, but the fact that it should have 
been made shows that caste is not looked upon by the people themselves as an 
absolutely stereotyped institution. Under native rule the Raja often interfered 
in caste matters and a case has been reported from Talcher, where a former 
Rajd compelled his Chasa subjects to admit some Domul and Magadha Gauras 
to their community. Away from home low castes often assume the designation 
of high ones, and in Darjeeling many of the lowest classes of Newars assert 
that they belong to the Sreshta caste. 

555. The attitude of Buddhism towards caste is not a matter of much impor- 
^ tance, so far as questions arising in connection with 

Buddhism and the caste system. ,1 n , , ?. , . . , 

the Census are concerned, but it may be mentioned 
that caste as an institution was not attacked by the Buddhists and that their 
antagonism was directed, not against the general system, but against the 
supremacy of the Brahmans and the theory that one caste had a better 
prospect than another of success in the next life. In the Madhura Sutta, for 
instance, Buddha’s disciple Kachchana discusses caste. He mentions the four 
castes of Manu, but places the Kshattriya above the Brahman. 1 n the Ambattha 
Sutta, a Brahman is made to admit that the offspring of a union between a Brahman 
and a Kshattriya is a Brahman and cannot be a Kshattriya, and also that an out- 
casted Kshattriya would be welcomed in the ranks of the Brahmans |( Buddha 
taught that caste need make no difference in success in life, nor in the attainment 
of bliss hereafter, nor in the liability of evil-doers to the punishment prescribed 
by law, nor in the respect due to those who lead a pious life. He never taught 
that there was no social distinction between one caste and another. 

556. What then is caste? It was defined by 
Mr. Nesfield as — 


Definition of Caste. 


“ A class of the community which disowns connection with any other class, and can 
neither intermarry nor eat and drink with any hut persons of their own community, ”1l 

and by Mr. Baines as — 

“the perpetuation of status or function by heredity and endogamy.”** 

The former definition, however, is applicable to the sub-caste almost as much 
as to the caste, while the latter is a description of the result of caste rather than a 
definition of what it is. The most recent as well as the most comprehensive 
definition with which I am acquainted is that given by Mr. Risley, in his draft 
Manual of Ethnography, where a caste is said to be — 

“ A collection of families or groups of familiesbearing a common name, which usually 
denotes or is associated with a specific occupation; claiming common descent from a mythical 
ancestor, human or divine ; and professing to follow the same traditional calling. A caste 
is almost invariably endogamous, in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted by 
the common name may not marry outside that circle. But within that circle there are 
usually a number of smaller circles, each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not enough 


* Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, page 272. 

t lb-, Vol. II, page 298 

+ lb , Vol. I, pages 40, 97, 235 and 60S. Applicants for admission are usually persons who have been 
excommunicated by their original associates. 

§ lb., Vol. II, pages 16, 11-87, 1—170. 
ii Chalmers, J.B A.S, 1894, page 341. 

ii Brief View of the Caste System of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, paragraph 61, 

** Census of India, 1891, page 182. 
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to say that a Brahman at the present day cannot marry any woman who is not a Brahmin ; 
his wife must not only he a Brahman, she must also belong to the same endogenous division 
of the Brahman caste.” 

It still remains to establish some criterion by which caste may he distin- 
guished from sub-caste. The Sadgop, for instance, is a community that seems 
clearly descended from the Goaia, It is frequently looked upon as a sub- 
division of that caste, and a Sadgop can enter any other Goaia sub-caste 
by intermarriage. On the other hand they have abandoned tire traditional 
occupation of the Goalas and have attained a higher status, so that Brahmans 
will take water from their hands. The relation between the Chasa Bhoba 
and the common Bhoba is very similar to that between the Sadgop and 
the ordinary Goaia. Baniya is a term applied to a number of trading 
groups of very different status and with different traditions of origin. Some, 
like the Agarwal, are allowed twice-born rank, while others like the Kalwar, 
are unclean, and water cannot he taken from their hands. In Bengal Proper 
the term Banik applies to five groups, Gandha Banik, Kansa Banik, Sankha 
Banik, Tautra Banik and Subarna Banik of which the first four are clean, and the 
fifth is looked on as degraded, owing to the enmity of Ballala Sena. 

The descendants of various aboriginal tribes scattered throughout 
Bengal, who were originally imported by indigo planters, are known collectively 
as Buna. But amongst themselves they maintain their original tribal 
distinctions. Mallah, in the same way, is a generic name of several groups 
who live by boating and fishing, but who do not admit any connection 
with each other. Kaora is sometimes said to be a sub-caste of Bom and 
sometimes a sub- caste of Hari ; it is also held by many to constitute a distinct 
caste. Let is often regarded as a sub-easte of Bagdi, but this is not admitted 
by the Lets themselves, and in the Brahma Vaivartia Purdn they are given an 
independent origin. The Gonr and the Kandu both parch grain. Their 
rank is much the same, and in many ways they seem to be closely allied, but 
they do not themselves admit any connection. The Agrauani is by common 
consent a Brahman, and yet not only will no pure Brahman consort with him, 
but even the humbler clean castes would be defiled by drinking water brought 
by him. The Balu, Hadi and Hajang of Mymecsingh are clearly of Garo 
origin, but they have become Hinduised, and no one would think of asserting 
that they are still Garos. The Madhunapit is probably an offshoot from 
the Napit, the Berua from the Chandal, the Patni from the Bom and the Paro 
from the Pod: but they all claim, and are generally accorded, the rank of 
independent castes. The Chasi Kaibarttas vehemently deny all connection 
with the Jaliyas and claim to be a separate caste ; yet the general opinion is 
that the two communities belong to one and the same caste. The Chanaur 
sub-caste of Kuruii are making equally strenuous efforts to establish their 
position as a separate independent caste, but hitherto without success. 

557. What is the standard by which all these questions should be decided ? 
It is clearly not the wishes of the people most concerned, or the Chasi Kaibarttas 
would at once be separated from the Jaliyas, the Ohanaurs from the main body 
of Kurmis and the cultivating Pods from those who live by fishing. Neither 
is it difference of status, or the Agradani would no longer be classed as 
Brahman. Nor is it a common name and occupation, or the words Baniya and 
ilallah would be taken to stand for castes. Nor again does a common origin 
necessarily unite different groups into a common caste, or the Sadgop wo uld be 
classed as a Goaia, the Balu as a Garo and the Ch&sa Blioba as a Bhoba. 
No doubt all these factors affect the question: but in no case is their influence 
decisive, immediate and permanent. The real touchstone by which a decision 
is to be arrived at seems to be the general public opinion at the present time. 
Public opinion is no doubt liable to change, and when a sub-caste dissociates 
itself from the main body, either intentionally, as with the Ohanaurs, or 
accidentally, by taking to a new occupation, as with the Beruas, it may 
gradually after a long series of years come to be looked on as a separate 
caste or, if the new occupation is that already practised by another caste, it 
may in time be treated as a 6ub-caste of that caste. There are numerous 
instances of this, but it will suffice to quote two, vis., the Sukli Tauti and the 
Tanti Bhoba. This subject will be reverted to further on. It often happens 
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when different groups gradually converge, owing to similarity of occupation or 
general circumstances and social status, that in course of time they come to be 
regarded as forming branches of the same caste. The Let is now often held 
to be a Bagdi but, as noted above, he was formerly thought to be a quite 
distinct caste. Prior to the Gorkha conquest the Newars, or old inhabitants of 
Nepal, were divided into numerous castes, but these have now been crumpled up : 
the distinctions between one caste and another are gradually being obliterated 
and, in course of time, the word Newar will be held to imply caste and not 
nationality as it once did.* There is a transition stage when it is very difficult 
to predicate definitely regarding a particular group whether it is a caste or a sub- 
caste. If caste were to be defined in such a way as to distinguish it from 
sub-caste it seems to me that this might be done in some such terms as the 
following : — 

“ A caste is an endogamous group, or a collection of such groups, bearing 
a common name who, by reason of similarity of traditional occupation and 
reputed origin, are generally _ regarded, by those of their countrymen who 
are competent to give an opinion, as forming a single homogeneous com- 
munity, the constituent parts of which are more nearly related to each other 
than they are to any other section of the society.” 

The decision must rest with enlightened public opinion, and not with 
public opinion generally, as it often happens that a Hindu knows or cares but 
little about any caste other than his own, and is quite content to class together 
under such general terms as Baniya, Mallah or Buna numerous groups 
which have nothing in common beyond a general similarity of occupation or 
social status. 

558. A recent writer has urged that endogamy is the true test of caste 

.. . o, C.m. a J d i hat 7 shonld consider separate castes each 
ot the endogamous groups which go to make up a 
caste in the common acceptation of the word.f He instances the word Baniya 
as a case of a generic term which is used to include various groups which have 
no real connection, and each of which in reality constitutes a separate caste. 
So far as this particular term is concerned it may at once be conceded 
that it is a mere functional designation, and that the various groups included 
under it, such as Agarwal, Oswal, Kalwar, etc., are true independent castes. 
But the number of such general terms is very small, and the only others I 
can think of which are in general use in Bengal are Mallah, Bediya, Nat and 
Buna.J _ These terms, it is true, do not indicate true castes, but it would be 
doing violence to language to apply the principle to other terms, such as 
Kayasth or JB&rui or Kamdr, and to say that each of the minor groups which 
compose these communities are separate castes. The Uttar-Rarhi Kfiyasth 
may not marry a woman of the Dakshin-Rarbi sub-caste, but he would smile 
with incredulous astonishment if he were told that he did not belong to the 
same caste. The caste system is no doubt closely bound up with endogamy 
but the two things are not identical. 

559. This question is so important in connection with the caste system 

Obiqvs or Svb-casxes. jj at is de f? able . t0 consider in some detail 

the causes which have led to restrictions on 
marriage wdthin the caste. In Appendix YII I have given for some of the main 
castes a list of sub-castes with notes as to their origin, and the effect of the 
distinctions which they involve in respect of marriage, commensality and 
social rank. The information has been compiled from reports received from 
district officers, but want of time has prevented the careful collation of the 
different reports and the institution of fresh enquiries to verify or ascertain 
the causes of discrepancies. It is thus impossible to guarantee the accuracy 
of the details, but the compilation is still sufficient for our present purpose 
The general conclusion that may be drawn from the information collected 

* The Chandals are split up into numerous functional groups and have traditions which correspond tn 
what we know to be occurring with the Dewars. If, as seems probable, they with the Pods are the C H 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Paundra Vardhana, there is no reason why these traditions should not 
founded on fact. , 1 

t Monsieur Emile Senart in “ Les Castes dans 1’Inde.” 

I Mallah is an Ajratic word meaning boatman, and was probably in the first instance used hv t-u 
Muhammadans as a generic name for all the boating castes. ' 
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is that sub-castes arise from various causes of which the most common 
are: — 

(1) Residence in a different locality. — Nearly every caste has territorial 
sub-castes such as Magahi, Jaunpuria, Kanaujia, Tirhutia, etc., in Bihar, or 
Rarhi, Barendra, Sikharia, etc., in Bengal.* 

(2) The adoption or abandonment of a degrading occupation. — The Daga 
Goal&s are degraded for branding cattle, the Nada Bagdis for selling fish and 
the Hdtua Bhandaris for shaving men of low caste. The degradation of the 
Mastan Brahmans of Orissa is usually attributed to the fact that they cultivate 
with their own hands the Kachu {Arum Indicum) and sometimes follow the 
plough. 

(3) Difference of occupation , even' if neither is degrading . — The Chaura- 
sia Barais cultivate the betel-vine while the Jaiswar and Semeriya sell the 
leaves. 

(4) Variations in social practices. — The Bidhut Kurmis forbid widow 
marriage, the Dudhwar Dhanuks do not eat the leavings of other castes, and 
the Bansphor Doms will not touch dead bodies. The Nathan Bdruis wear 
nose-rings, while the Kota do not. The Ekadasi Jugis mourn for 11 days, 
while the Masya do so for 30. 

(5) Pollution. — The Piralis are said to be degraded for smelling beef 
cooked by Muhammadans, and in East Bengal numerous castes contain groups 
of persons with whom the other members of the caste will not associate, 
because Maghs are said to have entered their ancestors’ houses and so caused 
them to be degraded. 

(6) Split in governing body. — The Dhobis of Hooghly are divided into a 
Bara and a Chota Sornaj. One section obeys the jurisdiction of the elder, 
and the other that of the younger, branch of the family of the original 
headman. 

(7) Greater prosperity. — When a section of a low caste acquires greater 
power, wealth and knowledge than the rest, it often tries to dissociate itself from 
them. This is the case with the Konr Gops of Nadia, Murshidabad and 
Birbhum. Some of the well to-do Rajbansis of Kangpur have dubbed themselves 
Pakahars and seem on the way to form a separate sub-caste. 

(8) Difference of origin— The Bhuiya Gauras of Orissa are a recent 
accretion from the ranks of the Bhuivas and the Kol Lohars of Chota Nagpur 
from those of the Kols. The Nanda Ghosh, sub-caste of Godlas, claim descent 
from the foster father of Krishna. The Chamar Tantis are weavers of the 
Chamar caste. It is a question whether some of these groups should not be 
regarded as sub-castes in the making, rather than as actual accretions. By the 
time groups of different origin have completely affiliated themselves the traces 
of their descent have usually been obliterated. This is the case with certain 
Bhumij zamindars of Chota Nagpur and Bankura, who now claim descent from 
a well-known clan of Rdjputs. The fiction of a common origin cannot be 
established so long as the real difference is very apparent. Very often the 
only remaining trace of separate origin is to he found in the totemistic nature 
of exogamous groups, or in some survival of social or religious practice. f 

Of all these causes of differentiation the only one that has always existed is 
the last. The nature of the others, and they account for the great majority of 
the existing sub-castes, suggests that they have split off from the parent caste 
rather than that they are separate entities as yet imperfectly assimilated. In 
the case of the Br&hmans, Baidyas and Kayasths of Bengal Proper we know that 
the present system of restrictions on marriage is to a great extent due to the 
“reforms” of Ball&la Sena. The endogamous divisions of the Kbatris are 
believed to have originated not so very long ago. 

* Most of these causes of caste differentiation have already been noted by Mr. Bisley. Very- often this 
split was due to impure practices indulged in, or supposed to be indulged in, by persons residing in 
particular localities. Thus the prolonged residence of persons of Bihar castes in Bengal generally results in 
their being placed under a ban as regards marriage. The Baidyas, east of the Brahmaputra, are not 
allowed to intermarry with their caste fellows west of that river. In their case the interdiction is justified 
by the fact that they do not confine their matrimonial alliances strictly to their own caste. 

t The Barhis east of the Mahananda in Puroea are regarded as belonging to the regular Barhi caste, 
but the other Barhis do not intermarry with them. They appear to be of aboriginal origin, and are 
fishermen as will as carpenters. It is possible, therefore, that tksy may be an offshoot of the Kajbansis or, 
it maybe, of the Ckanddls. In Dacca there is a sub-caste of Chandals who are carpenters and call them- 
selves Barai. 
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500. The general rule is strict that there must be no intermarriage between 
different sub-castes, and that they must not eat cooked rice together.* * * § But it is 
relaxed away from home, or where the numbers of each sub-caste are small, or 
where for any other reason two groups find themselves drawn together. 
The Baruis of all sub-castes freely intermarry in Bankura, but not in Burdwan 
or Birbhum. In Puri the various sub-castes of Bhandari may not intermarry, 
but in Cuttack they are allowed to do so. The Magahia and Awadhia Dliobas 
intermarry in Bhagalpur, and the Magahia and Kanaujia sub-castes in Saran. 
All sub-castes of Dosadh intermarry in Monghyr. Some sub-castes thus 
gradually disappear. For instance, Mr. Risley tells us that the Saptasati 
Brahmans are gradually being merged in the Rarhi sub-caste. f 

Sometimes, and in some places, the tendency is to relax the restrictions 
on marriage, while at other times or in other places they become more stringent. 
The Barendra and Rarhi Baruis do not now intermarry, but formerly they 
did so. Saraswat and Gaur Brahmans intermarry in Bihar. In Burdwan 
the Dakshin-Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths may intermarry, and in Nadia occa- 
sional marriages take place between the Dakshin-R&rhi and Bdrendra sub-castes. 
The Uttarkul and Madhyakul Tantis intermarry in Midnapore and the Rarhi 
and Barendra in Hooghly, where also the Ghana and Baraghari Telis inter- 
marry. In Dacca two sub-castes of Teli used to intermarry only a few 
years ago, but the practice has now been given up. The Bardhamana 
and Goalabhuiya sub-castes of Sutradhar, which were formerly strictly 
endogamous, have recently begun to exchange brides. The Baidyas are said 
to be considering the desirability of allowing members of different sub-castes to 
intermarry. There is a strong and growing feeling amongst the Kayasths of 
Bengal in the same direction. Amongst the Bhumijes, restrictions on marriage 
spring up and disappear according to the progress made along the path to 
Hinduism4 Sometimes the restriction is one-sided. One group, for some 
reason, thinks itself better than another and will not give it its girls in marriage, 
though it is still quite willing to take wives from it. This is the case with the 
cultivating Pods in the 24-Parganas, who will marry their sons but not their 
daughters to Pods of the fishing sub-caste, and in Saran, where the same relation 
exists between the Biahut and Kanaujia sub-castes of Teli. 

561. The penalty for a breach of the rule prohibiting intermarriage 
between sub-castes is generally said to be expulsion from both communities, but 
there are many exceptions. Where one is admittedly superior to the other the 
offender finds a welcome in the lower of the two, and in many other cases 
the offence is easily expiated by the payment of a fine to the panchayat and the 
giving of a feast to the caste people. The Magahia Barhi may enter any other 
Barhi sub-caste, or the Sadgop any other sub caste of Goala. 

So far as other social amenities are concerned it may be stated generally 
that the lower castes are far more strict than the higher ones. Amongst the 
higher castes, if certain degraded subdivisions be left out of account, there is 
usually no hesitation as to smoking from the same hukka or drinking water 
or eating pakki together, but amoDgst the lower castes these things are only 
allowed in special cases, or when away from hoine.§ 

The general conclusion indicated by an examination by the system of 
sub-castes seems to be that although, at any given time, a caste is seen to be 
split up into numerous separate groups that have no special connection with each 
other, the fact that they are all included iu the same “ caste,” and the theory of a 
common origin which this term connotes, holds them together in some 
indefinable way. In certain circumstances different groups will coalesce, while 
in other circumstances fresh sub-castes will spring into existence, and in any 
case the restrictions on marriage in the case of the smaller unit are far less rigid 
than they are in the case of the larger one. 

* The rule against commensality is quite so universal as that against intermarriage. The 
restrictions on intercourse increase as one gct.es from the top to the bottom of the caste system. The 
highest castes may drink and smoke together ; those of middle raiik will only drink, and the lowest will 
accept nothing from each other. 

t Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Volume I\, page 154. 

+ Jb., Volume I, page 121. \ 

§ Want of space prevents me from attempting an analysis of the various practices of sub-castes in 
respect of eating, drinking and smoking together. The materials for such an analysis are, however 
available m Appendix VII. 1 * 


t 
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562. Monsieur Senart’s proposal to identify theendogamous group with the 

caste is closely connected with his theory as to the 
ORicnr op rule of endogamt. origin of caste. He holds it to be the natural 

development of the family and tribal organization of the Aryans* which they 
brought with them to India, in the peculiar circumstances in which they were 
here placed, in the midst of a host of despised aborigines, amongst whom their 
original tribal groups were broken up and re-arranged, with whom there was a 
varying amount of miscegenation, and in whose presence their original scruples 
regarding purity were greatly intensified. The restrictions on marriage outside 
the village settlements, which were usually based on kinship, by degrees became 
more and more stringent. The example thus set by the Aryans was gradually 
imitated by the surrounding aborigines, while each community was led, by the 
varying scruples as to purity, to confine itself to particular occupations. In 
this way the present caste system gradually came into existence. The theory 
that the present system was evolved, by intermarriage and otherwise, from the 
old fourfold division of Manu into Brahmans, Kshattryas, Vaisyas and Sudras 
is swept aside, and it is pointed out that this line of cleavage is based on “ class” 
or Vama and does not correspond to “caste” or Jati. 

It is not for me to criticise the views of so distinguished and erudite a 
writer as Monsieur Senart, but I may perhaps be permitted to indicate some of 
the circumstances as they exist in Bengal, winch would seem to point to 
an opposite conclusion. In the first place it may be noted that the restrictions 
on marriage in the case of the higher castes are either more recent or less com- 
plicated than those of the low r er castes. The Babhans and Rajputs have no 
endogamous groups. They may marry freely throughout the caste, and in the 
case of the Rajputs, it is at the discretion of the individual to give his daughter 
to persons whose claim to twice-born rank is very slender, provided they are of 
suitable rank and position. The Maithil Brahmans of Bihar have no sub-castes, 
and in Bengal Proper many of the elaborate restrictions on marriage which 
now exist were imposed on the caste by an outsider, the great Ballala Sena. 
The tendency to endogamy is strong amongst many oriental nations, such as the 
Jews and Arabs, and, though it does not elsewhere attain the rigidity it has 
acquired in India the actual practice is very much the same elsewhere. 

A recent writerf says of theMuhammad ans of the North-Western Frontier that — 


“ According to their religious principles, every Muhammadan should marry from a 
family which is equal to his own in social position. He must not marry a woman superior to 
himself, as such inequalities place a man under the dominion of his wife. He may marry 
an inferior, but this is not considered desirable. In practice all Muhammadan tribes are 
very reserved in matrimonial matters. Every one considers tvs own tribe to be superior and will 
not give away his dought/r outside his own kith and kin. These restrictions are, however, not 
observed by Pathans who give their girls to any one who will pay well for them.” 

We also find practical endogamy amongst the hill tribes. The Kukis 
of Hill Tippera prefer to marry within their own da/d, and usually do so, 
although there is no direct prohibition against marrying outside it. The 
Meches are divided into two sections, one of which will not readily admit 
outsiders though the other will do so. 

563. The restriction on marriage generally originates in an idea that 
another community is less pure or inferior, and the first step is to refuse to give 
daughters in marriage. The objection to accepting girls of inferior rank is 
usually a much later development.^ Sometimes this objection hardens into 
an absolute rule of endogamy. At other times it leads to a form of Kulinism. 
Many castes are divided into two classes, Kulins and Mauliks, and the latter 
pay the former for the privilege of forming matrimonial alliances with them. 


* By Aryans is here meant the invaders of India who brought with them the languages of which Sans- 
krit is the type. 

t Short sketch of the Musalman races found in Sind, Baluchistan and Afghanistan by Sheik Sadik A!i 

Sher Ali Atisari. 

J The Konr Gop sub-easte of Sadgops will not give their daughters to the other sub-castes. 
Mundas take girls from Khatias but will not give them. There are exceptions, eg., amongst the Telia, 
the girls can be given to men of lower sub-castes but men must marry in their own or a higher sub-caste. 
The Kayasth? have a simil >r rule. The Kamtali Koch of Assam will give his daughter to a man of a lower 
sub-caste but will not take a woman of lower rank as his wife. In East Bengal Kayasths will some imes 
give their daughters in marriage to wealthy members of the Halua Das or Barui castes. But in these 
latter cases the daughter who is given is practically sold outright and she is thenceforth cut off from 
eommensality with her own family. 
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The practice of limiting marriages to a certain circle has doubtless been greatly 
encouraged by the circumstance tliat amongst Hindus marriage arrangements 
are made by the parents, and not by the parties themselves, and the selection 
of a husband or wife thus depends on social considerations rather than the 
personal affinities of the parties. 

561. The old precept of the Sh&stras was that a man should take his first 
wife from his own community but might afterwards marry a woman of a lower 
caste, and there seems to be nothing in the customs of the Aryans that should 
have led to a gradually increasing stringency of the rules regarding the choice 
of a wife. The difference between the practice of endogamy, as it now exists 
amongst the Hindus, and the corresponding restrictions on marriage elsewhere, 
is that the latter are voluntary, whereas, in the case of caste, they are obligatory, 
and any breach of the recognised practice results in very serious consequences to 
the offender. The restrictions are greater and more universal, and the penalties 
are more severe and certain, in the case of the lower castes.* The reason seems 
to be that the latter are under a much more efficient system of caste administra- 
tion. In the case of the higher castes there is no recognised organisation, but 
the lower castes, and especially the functional groups, have a very elaborate 
system. The primary object of the Panchdyat, or council of caste headmen, 
was to regulate matters connected with trade, but they gradually arrogated 
to themselves much greater power, and all social questions came within their pur- 
view. Their authority was absolute, and they had the power to punish disregard 
of it by the most severe measures, including temporary or permanent social 
ostracism. f The occupations practised by each functional group or guild tended 
more and more to become hereditary ; outsiders were excluded with ever-increas- 
ing jealousy, and even social intercourse with other classes of the community 
was looked upon with constantly growing disfavour. The existence of the 
Panchdyats, not only fostered these prejudices, but invested them with an almost 
legal sanction, and the choice of a wife was regulated, not merely by a man’s 
personal prejudices or predilections, but also by those of the caste to which 


* Not only is tliis so but caste is weakest in the Punjab where the Aryan element in the population 
is strongest. . “ In the Punjab,” says Mr. Baines, “ caste is weak, tribe and race are strong.” 

T The higher castes are of course subject to penalties for breach of rule, but as there is no standing 
committee to adjudicate on such matters, the pumshment is less certain.’ It requires a very serious 
offence, or one often repeated, to move the caste people into meeting together todeal with it. The difference 
between the control of a Panohdyit and that exercised by public opinion in the higher castes is well 
illustrated by what happened in the case of the first marriage between a BaDgaja and a Dakshin-Karbi 
Kayastli. “ Amongst their relations,” it is reported, ” there were many who cut off their intercourse with 
the offending parties and even now some have not become reconciled.’’ The penalty is not only less severe 
but it is also less permanent. J 

The caste headmen of the functional groups have exercised their authority from very early times. 
Two thousand years ago, trades and crafts were already largely hereditary, but with th" exception of certain 
aboriginal tribes, trade did not then constitute the social cleavage known as caste. The headmen not only 
regulated the affairs of the industry, but also disposed] of certain social questions- includin')' disputes 
between husband and wife. (Early Economic Conditions in Northern India, J.E. A.S. 1801.) The 
trade guilds are very strict in Orissa and a Gaura who carries a pal hi loses caste if he draws a boat A 
Guna who sells murhi may not sell chira. It should be noted that tinder native rule the Raja exercised 
the position of Supreme Court of Appeal and at the present day this position is often held by zamindars 
of unusual authority or, in some cases, by the descendants of old ruling families. * 

This question of caste organisation is a very interesting one but considerations of time and space 
prevent us from dealing with it fully here. Usually the control rests with a panchayat of the tvpe 
described in paragraph 8 1 3. But in so ne cases, especially in Orissa, the system is somewhat different. 

-*• “? y ® ura cast ® °f Orissa for example, has three officials known respectively as tbe Thanapati, Eehdra 
and Mahanta. The Thanapati has a nominal jurisdiction over all members of a caste in a village but 
the real power is now exercised by the Behara, or head of a group of such units, and all caste questions 
are referred to him in the first instance. The Mahanta, usually a Gaura Baishnab, is the head ol a 
group ot Beharas, but his presence is requisitioned only in the case of important ceremonial observances. 
There is a Karan Baishnab at Nemal m the Cuttack district who is the Gosain or Guru of all Gauras in 
Onssa and, as such, is the final arbiter of all questions which the subordinate casto officials fail to settle 
The transgression of caste rules is punished by fines, varying according to the circumstances of the case and 
the means of the offender, which are imposed at caste meetings, presided over by the highest available caste 
official. Ihe»e fanes are supposed to belong to the community, and a portion of each fine is dedicated to the 
temple of Jagannath. A fee is levied from each family of 6 pice and 18 pice in alternate years, all of which 
goes to the Gosain, except the receipts for 4 houses in each circle, which go to the Behara. Both the 
Behara and tne Mahanta receive a fee at ceremonial observances. These offices are all hereditary and are 
governed by the law of succession of property. A minor is represented during his minority by his nearest 

The Bhandari caste is governed by a Behara for eachgrouD of villages: all caste questions aro 
referred to him. He is assisted by a Padhan or messenger. The Teli caste has a Tliana for each village 
and a Behara for each group of villages. Trie Gnria has a Behara for each group of villages and a Sarcfir 
Behara over a certain number of Beharas. The Barhi. Kamar, Dlioba. Uokha, Kuruhar, Thoria, Mali 
Lnaniar, biyal, lanti, Pan, Kandra and Han castes have only a Behara, and the Jogis a Mahanta 'who 
corresponds to the Behiira of the other castes. The Bauris have a Behara, Adhikari and Mahanta th» 
Jyotish caste a Senapati and Mahapatra, and the JDarji an Amin, Mantri and Behara, ” 
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he belonged, as interpreted and enforced by the council of headmen.* It 
is thus that the system of caste exclusiveness has become more and more 
rigid. 

565. The general conclusions suggested by these considerations may be 
summed up as follows : — 

The notions regarding purity of occupation and of food and mode of living 
were probably imported by the Aryans. This race was deeply influenced 
by pride of blood, and had strong prejudices against marriage with the 
dark and barbarous aborigines, but the latter had already objections of their 
own against giving their women in marriage outside their own community. 
The absolute rule of endogamy which is now a feature, not only of almost all 
castes, but also of many sub-castes, is the outcome of the combined prejudices 
of the two races, fostered and developed by the powerful organisations which 
dominated over all affairs, private as well as business, of the various trades and 
crafts. The rules prohibiting intermarriage and commensality between differ- 
ent groups first attained their present rigid form amongst the industrial 
classes; as occupations became more and more hereditary, and intercourse with 
other groups grew more and more restricted, the idea gradually gained ground 
that all who practised the same occupation sprang from a common stock, and 
this idea gave fresh force to the spirit of exclusiveness to which it owed 
its origin. t The example set by these functional communities gradually 
spread to the race groups and also to the higher castes, but the latter have never 
been affected to the same extent except in a few special cases where it is 
due to outside interference. 

For a confirmation of this theory we may refer briefly to the social 
organisation of the Muhammadans of this Province. There are the four race 
castes or classes — Saiad, Moghal, Pathan and the true ShekhJ which are 
collectively known as Ashraf or noble, corresponding to the Brahman, 
Kshattriya and Vaisya, the twice-born castes, and the cultivating Shekhs and 
functional groups which are collectively known as Ajlaf and correspond to the 
Sudras of Manu. Theoretically an Ashraf will never marry an Ajlaf, but 
in practice he sometimes takes a second wife from their ranks. If he does so 
there is no penalty. Neither is there amongst the cultivating Shekhs. In the 
case of the functional groups, on the other hand, the rule prohibiting intermarriage 
is enforced as strictly as it is amongst the Hindus, the reason being that these 
groups are administered, like the Hindu functional castes, by panchayats who, 
though primarily appointed to regulate questions connected with the craft, now 
exercise authority over all sorts of social matters as well. It may be said that 
the rule of endogamy is a survival from Hindu times, but this is not a sufficient 
explanation ; if it were, it would apply with equal force to the Shekhs, most of 
whom are the descendants of Hindus, but it does not, and the only reason 
for the difference seems to lie in the fact that the Shekhs have not the same 
elaborate system of panchayats. 

566. We have hitherto been considering the origin of endogamy which is 

the most prominent characteristic of the system of 
°“ G ' N ° F ^ I ”! NGCASTBS ~ Fl7NC ‘ social exclusiveness which we call ‘caste.’ The 

origin ox the various castes actually m existence 
at the present time is a different question, which can only be briefly treated 
of here. The castes found in this Province may be divided into four cate- 
gories, viz., (1) functional, (2) sectarian (3) race, and (4) mixed castes, i.e., 
castes derived from the union of persons of different classes. I refer here 
to actual cases of miscegenation, and not to the Barna Sankar, or mixed castes 
of Manu. 

* It must be remembered that although the wife must be chosen from the same community she must 
never be a resident of the same village. The Hindu always seeks his wife at a distance from his own 
home. This practice is supposed by Mr. Hewett to be a survival of the old matriarchal system of the 
aborigines, when each village looked to its neighbours for the fathers of its children (.1. It A. S. 1893, 
page 2S7) and in any case it seems to constitute a serious obstacle in the way of the theory that the 
endogamous group has developed from the family organisation of the early Aryan invaders. 

t Speaking of village communities, Mr. J. D. Mayne says : In many eases they (the eo-sharers) profess 
a common origin for which there is probably no foundation. In some cases it is quite certain that there can 
be no common descent, as they are of different castes or even of different religions. But it is well known 
that in India the we) efact of association produces a belief in a common origin , unless there are circumstances 
which render such identity plainly impossible (Hindu Law, page 197). 

Jin this province Shekh is the designation usually claimed by new converts. I am here, referring to 
those who have a better claim to be regarded as descended from Arabs. 
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The typical caste owes its origin to function.* A group of persons following 
the same occupation found it desirable in the interests of their profession to 
form themselves into guilds. These guilds gradually hardened into endoga- 
mous groups. Persons of different tribes who adopted the same occupation 
would each have their own guild, which would hold itself aloof from the other 
guilds of the same craft. Similarity of occupation, however, would gradually 
tend towards uniformity, not only in trade, but also in social matters, and the 
lower groups would doubtless gradually imitate the customs and observances of 
the higher ones, so that the ceremonial reasons for differentiation would 
gradually become less obvious. Then circumstances might arise, which would 
necessitate the united action of the different guilds, and they would thus 
gradually be bound together, so that in time the distinctions which still 
remained would be obliterated, and they would coalesce. At the present 
day, the distinctions based on sub caste which exist in Bihar, are disregarded 
when the people concerned settle in Bengal, and members of different sub- 
castes will then eat together and intermarry. If distance thus binds them 
together, when the political system is the same and the means of communication 
are good, much more must it have operated in ancient times, when travelling 
was difficult and the country was divided into a number of separate, and often 
hostile, kingdoms. In this way, although the tribal origin of some of the func- 
tional sub- castes can still he traced from the names they bear,f we 
generally find at the present time that, if the occupation is really identical, 
the subdivision is territorial, and corresponds to the boundaries of the cld 
Hindu political divisions, such as Tirhut, Magadha, Bhojpur, Kanauj, Rdrh, 
Barendra, etc.* These divisions are no longer of any practical importance, 
and the distinctions which they involve are gradually being broken down. 
Caste, however, is a very conservative institution and the process is a slow 
one, except in cases where the circumstances are specially favourable. The 
tendency to amalgamation is most marked where the number in each group 
is small, as in the case above adverted to, of up-countrymen who settle 
permanently in Bengal. In some eases change of occupation or social 
customs has caused a split in a different direction, and here, not only does 
the tendency to fusion not exist, but the divergence gradually becomes more 
and more pronounced, until at last the sub-castes take rank as entirely separate 
castes. 

567. Caste is said by Mr. Kesfield not to be fissiparous, but in Bengal it 
is so to a very' high degree. We have already, seen how the Sadgop has 
split off from the Goala, the Chasadhoba from the Dhoba, tbe Dalu, Hadi 
and Hajang from the Garo, the Patni from the Dom, the Madliu Ndpit 
from the Napit, and the Mahili from the Santal, but these are only a few 
of many instances. The process is still going on, and the Kuri Sajjan is 
separating himself from the Mech, the Berua, Kara], Kandho and Kathuri from 
the Chandal, the Muchifrom the Chamar, the Mcitia from the Muchi, the Bhuin- 
mali from the Hari, the Chanaur from the Kurmi, the Till from the Teli, the 
Saha from the Sunri,^; the Surajbansi from the Koch. In Dinajpur, where tbe 
invasion of Aryan castes is only small and recent, we find the Paliyas and 
Kaibarttas forming new functional groups. § There is, for instance, a class of 
Paliyas, locally known as Goala, who deal in milk, curds, etc., and the higher 
castes will take these articles from them. Some Kaibarttas of the same district 
prepare sweetmeats as a hereditary profession, and others work as goldsmiths. . 


♦Instances of functional castes recruited from various sources have already been given in paragraph 
651 above, Vant of space forbids the multiplication of examples, but the case of the Darzi caste of Orissa 
may be quoted as a recent instance of occupation crystallizing into caste. There are three sub-castes, 
Gajakaran, Siptiand Matia Each is now endogamous, but the various titles such as Maharana, Mahapatra, 
Mahanti, Das, etc, show that it consists of recruits from other castes who were ostracised for taking to the 
occupation of tailoring, and so were drawn together and gradually formed a Dew caste of their own. 

t This branch of the subject has been ably elaborated by Mr. Nesfield in his Brief View of the Caste 
System of the IS . VV.P. and Oudh, paragraphs 179 et seq. As an instance amongst the castes of this Province 
of the way in which a tribe may be distributed amongst various castes. I may instance tbe Dharhis, who 
form not only a separate tribe, but have also given sub-castes to the Musahar, Koiri, Dosadh, Chamar and 
Gonrhi. 

J Tbe Shahas contend that they are traders, whereas the Sunri is a distiller, and the Sau the servant 
class of the S! ahas, occupying in regard to them the same position that the Sudras or Golam Kayasths 
of Eastern Bengal do in regard to tbe Kayasths. 

§ For similar instances of inchoate functional groups in Assam, vide Assam Census Report of 1891 
page 289. 
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In the case of the functional castes cases often occur where the process 
of separation from the parent stock, and affiliation with the new group, are 
incomplete. As instances of this we may note the Sukli Tanti, the T£nti Dhoba, 
the Chamar Tarti and the Jaiswdr Kurmi, who seems by origin to be a Dhanuk 
and is still often so-called in Bhagalpur and Monghyr. Some groups are affi- 
liated to different castes in different places. The Chiriamar is treated as a 
sub-caste of Bediya in Bengal and of Bahelia in the United Provinces, while in 
Orissa he seems most nearly allied to the Hari caste. 

563. Although far less numerous than the castes which owe their origin to 

community of occupation, there are many whose 
ectahian soups. existence began as a religious sect. The Atiths and 

Gosains belong to this category, and so also probably do the Jugis and Sardks. 
The Baishnabs were originally a religious sect who admitted all comers, female 
as well as male, irrespective of the caste to which they previously belonged; 
outsiders are still admitted, but those from the higher castes form a separate 
community of their own and will not associate with persons of lower origin. 
The Baishnabs may now be regarded as a caste; but outsiders are still admitted, 
and the community has a bad name owing to the fact that most of its new 
members seek admittance either because they have been outcasted, or because 
they wish to form a matrimonial alliance not allowed by the rules of the castes 
to which they belong.* A more select but much smaller community of some- 
what similar origin is that of the Sadharan Brahmo Somdj. 

569. According to Manu, the Brahma Vaivartta Puran, the Jatimala and 

other old works of the Hindus, ail the existing castes 
ixbd astes. are ga -^ k e descend^ from the original four, 

viz., Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra, by an elaborate and complicated 
series of intermarriages. It is the fashion to treat these theories with derision ; 
but although they have clearly been pushed to an absurd length, there can 
be no doubt that some castes have originated in this way. In Nepal, even 
at the present day, the offspring of women of the Khas, Mangar and Gurung 
castes by Br&hman fathers rank as Khas, are recognised as twice-born, and 
wear the sacred thread in vindication of their claim to this high position.! 

In Orissa the children of maid servants, usually of the Chiisa or Khanddit 
castes, by their masters are known as Shagirdpesha, which is locally 
recognised as a true caste. It has several endogamous groups, distinguished 
according to the caste of the male parent, the most numerous being that 
with a Kayasth ancestry. The total strength of the Shagirdpeshas exceeds 
47,000, and their number is still being added to by fresh cases of miscegenation. 
The Sudra caste of Eastern Bengal doubtless originated in a similar way, 
and in Bihar there are several communities of bastards known as Dogla, 
Suratwdla and Krishnapakshi which, though at present not fully detached 
from the parent stock, may eventually harden into castes of the same kind. 
The Rajbansi Baruas of Chittagong are generally believed to be the 
offspring of Burmese fathers and Bengali mothers. It is not improbable 
that, in the past, similar mixtures from time to time occurred, and gave rise to 
new communities or, in other words, that some of the existing castes whose 
origin has now been lost sight of are descended from parents of different 
social groups. If so, the ancestry assigned to various castes in the Shastras 
aiay occasionally be correct, but the principle is applied with such universality 
lhat it is impossible to separate the few possibly true cases from the general 
mass of imagined ones. It is possible, however, that a careful examination 
of the old theories might occasionally furnish a useful hint as the basis for 
enquiry on other lines. 

570. But perhaps the most numerous group in Bengal is that of the race 

E ce C 8te3 castes, i.e., of tribes that have entered the Hindu 

.’..a,.. system, losing, on the one hand, their distinctive 

language and non-Aryan forms of belief and the traditions of political life which 


• Tho saying “Jit haraile Baislitam’ is proverbial. 

t Hahamanovaaiiyaya Hara Frasad Sastri tells me that he himself came across a ease in Nepal of a 
Brahman who hul three wives oE the Brahman, Khas aDd Garung etstes and had children by each. 
Those bv the first wire, who was of eour-e the senior, ranked as Brahmans, and those by the other two as 
Kha s. For a further dtseuasiun of the origin ot the Khas, see paragraph Sdo. 
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bound them together as a tribe, and acquiring, on the other, the ideas of purity 
and exclusiveness, and of subordination to the Brahmans, which characterise the 
Hindu caste. It is not easy to say exactly where the dividing line lies between 
tribe and caste, and there are some groups, such as Bauri, Bhuiya and Kora, 
where the transition from the one type to the other is incomplete, and which 
might, with almost equal propriety, be classed either as castes or as tribes. But 
leaving aside these, and the undoubted tribes, such as Santal, Oraon, Munda, 
Kandh and G-ond, there is a large number of social groups which are now 
undoutedly castes, but which were formerly tribes, as, for instance, Chandal, 
Pod, Chero, Bhar, Kaibartta, Koch and B&gdi. There are others where the tribal 
origin is now quite indistinct, but whose names suggest that they were formerly 
non-Aryan tribes. To this category belong the Kurmis, Gonrs, Turis, K&ndus, 
Koiris, Dorns, Dharhis, etc.* Others again, as Mr. Risley points out, have lost 
their original tribal name which has been replaced by a Sanskrit derivative, 
as in the case of the Musahars,f Rajbansis, Dhauuks, Chamars and many more. 

571. How far is caste an index of race? The question can only be 

answered by anthropometry, but a few general con- 
Caste and ace. elusions, suggested by the line of enquiry we have 

been following, may perhaps be indicated. Generally speaking there has been 
less mixture in recent times in the race castes than in those based on function or 
sect. Sections of race-groups who take to special crafts may split off and form 
new castes, or be added to existing ones following the same occupation; but 
there is usually no tendency to incorporate groups of outsiders such as exists in 
the case of the functional groups, where community of occupation has a strong 
integrating influence. On the other hand, in earlier times various tribes of 
different origins may have been lumped together under a single appellation, 
such as Bhuiya, which may, as Mr. Risley points out, be a title conferred on, 
or assumed by, many different groups with no real ethnic affinity.^ At the pre- 
sent day the term Kol is generally used by Hindus to indicate any aboriginal 
tribe of Chota Nagpur, and not merely the persons properly so called. Dhangar 
and Buna are similar generic terms, which have no real meaning, but which 
may, at a later period, when the traces of varying origin have disappeared, be 
looked on as the names of race castes. When one nationality is conquered by 
another its constituent parts are often crumpled up out of all recognition. The 
word Newar formerly meant merely an inhabitant of Nepal, just as Bengali 
means an inhabitant of Bengal. There were numerous separate castes in the 
valley of Kathmandu, as there now are in Bengal, but the Gorkba conquest 
has thrown them into confusion and the tendency is growing to treat Newar 
as the name of a race caste. § The Bauri caste was, probably, recruited from 
various aboriginal sources, and possibly also the Bagdi, though it should be noted 
that Mr. Oldham considers the latter to be “ the section of the Mai, who have 
accepted civilisation and life in the cultivated country as serfs and co-reli- 
gionists of the Aryans.” The Mongoloid Koches who formerly ruled in North 
Bengal appear to have mixed with a Dravidian tribe known as R^jbansi, 
and the latter term, though now generally regarded as the name of a race caste, 
really includes at least two distinct groups belonging to different ethnic 
families.|| How far the name is used by groups still distinct, and how far there 
has been a real chemical mixture, is a question which needs further enquiry. 

572 . In the functional castes the ingredients are much more composite. In 

some cases a different origin can still be traced by 
the names of the sub-castes such as Bhuiyd Gaur or 
Kol Lohar : and here intermarriage is not yet allowed, 

but in others traces of the original racial elements have been crushed out of 


Occupations tend to corres- 
pond to Race. 


* Some old but well known races, such as the Bhars, have now well nigh disappeared. They cannot 
have died out, and their representatives hare doubtless found admittance iuto other social groups. Th« 
Bhars, for instance, are supposed to be the main element in the caste now known as Pasi. 

t Mr. Bisley is of opinion that the Musahar is merely a Bhuiya who fell under the domination of ths 
Hindus — Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, page 111. Amongst their minor gods, says Mr. Bisley, tha 
Koiris still worship the aboriginal Bar Pahari or Marang Buru. 
t Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, page 108. 

§ Mr. Earle informs me that the Limbus and Kirantis of Nepal also have a caste system, but that tho 
frorkhas will not recognise it and punish them if they attempt to air their views on the subject. For aa 
account of the Newar castes, see paragraphs 886 to 894. 

;| See paragraph 617, The Dhimals also are being absorbed in the Rajbansi caste. Tribes and Castes ol 
Bengal, Vol. I, page 226. 
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existence by a fresh shuffling of the units, according to the localities which they 
inhabited in ancient times, when difficulties of communication were great and 
the country was broken up into numerous separate kingdoms. It might be 
surmised that, in this confusion, caste can no longer in any way correspond to 
race, but this does not appear to be the case. The Aryans and other recent 
invaders brought the higher arts and crafts to India and doubtless monopolised 
them. The aborigines were nomadic hunters and cultivators, belonging to a 
very primitive type of civilisation, and we still see these occupations in the 
hands of their descendants. Hunting, snaring, fishing, leather-dressing, 
basket-making, bamboo work, toddy-drawing, tattooing, midwifery, playing 
on drums and other simple musical instruments — these are the means of 
livelihood, not only of many tribes still outside the Hindu caste system, 
but also of the Tiyars, Kewats, Bagdis, Dorns, Haris, Chamars, Bediyas, 
Kaoras and many other communities, all of low social rank. Some of the 
aborigines were reduced to servitude, and of these there are two branches — 
the unclean castes of scavengers and the like referred to above, and those 
who were employed on personal and domestic services and whom the 
necessities of the case rendered it desirable to treat as clean. Amongst these 
may be ranked the Kurmis, Kahdrs and Dhanuks. It is not improbable that in 
the course of time, the coustant employment of such castes in the houses of the 
"better classes may have led to a certain infusion of Aryan blood. The higher 
occupations were doubtless a monopoly of the Aryans themselves and outsiders 
were only admitted where they were powerful, or the Aryans were few in 
number. Generally speaking, therefore, it may be said that the Aryan 
element is strongest in the highest castes and that it steadily decreases as 
one descends the ladder of respectability. There are, however, exceptions, 
and even the highest castes contain numerous foreign bodies, some of which 
have been absorbed, while others remain as separate and clearly identifiable 
entities. There are also cases where particular castes have been degraded, 
as probably happened to the Subarnabaniks, or promoted, as in the case of the 
Nepal Telis, who were made a pure caste by Jung Bahadur, and the Chasi 
Kaibarttas, who were similarly favoured by Ballala Sena. Dominant non- 
Aryan tribes ranked high so long as they remained dominant, but when no 
longer in power, they quickly sank. The Dharuas were once powerful in 
Mayurbhanj, and were served by the washerman and barber, and even 
by good Brahmans. Their power has gone and now, they are not only not 
attended by these castes, but their very touch defiles. The reason assigned 
is that they eat fowls, but this peccadillo was overlooked in the time of their 
prosperity. The Koch has sunk considerably since the days of his supremacy, 
and so has the Pod, whose claim to be considered a Bratya, or fallen, 
Kshattriya is doubtless due to a vague reminiscence of the time when his tribe 
ruled on the banks of the Karatoya. 

573. The Aryan strain, moreover, gradually becomes weaker as the distance 

from the Punjab increases. As the Aryan invasion 
towabds THE 1 ™'!. 1 DECBEASE3 spread, its character changed, and arms gave way to 

arts. Aryan priests, adventurers and merchants 
found their way to countries, which the Aryans had never conquered, and 
gradually gained a footing, either by converting the ruling families or supplant- 
ing them, or by establishing themselves as traders and the like. These early 
settlers were usually men, and they were fain to take to themselves women of 
the country. Their offspring were often recognised as belonging to the caste of 
the male parent. It is well known that the so-called Brahmans of Manipur are 
descended from women of the country who were taken as wives by the early 
Brahman settlers. The Kshattriyas, or Khas, of Nepal, are similarly descended 
from native women by Aryan fathers, and the same process doubtless went on 
elsewhere. When communications were less easy than they are now, up- 
countrymen who settled in Bengal frequently bought Bengali girls outright and 
installed them as their wives. At the present day, in Keonjhar, Go&las from 
other parts constantly take Bhuiya women as their wives, and the offspring 
are frequently allowed to rank as Goalas.* These practices no doubt account 

* Mr. Macilillua’s “ The Bhuigda," page 24. 
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for the low estimation in which persons in the west hold their caste fellows 
who reside further east. Most castes in Bengal are considered impure by 
their up-country namesakes. 

574. The statement that the proportion of Aryan blood gradually decreases 
from west to east is, of course, merely intended to indicate the general tendency. 
There are necessarily some exceptions, due to special migrations on a large 
scale to some particular locality. There are various traditions of pious 
Hindu kings having imported colonies of Brahmans from a distance. The 
Lion kings of Orissa are said to have brought 10,000 Brahmans from 
Oudh, and to this day, their reputed descendants, the Shasan Brahmans, 
display a very different physical type from that of the earlier immigrants, who 
had mixed more freely with the people of the country. So also in Bengal 
Proper, many of the Brahmans and Kayasths are the descendants, not of the 
original stock, who gradually filtered down from the north-west, mixing more 
and more with w omen of the country as they came, but from persons directly 
imported from Kanauj by Adi Sur, many of whom, with the aid of the rules laid 
down by Balldla Sena, appear to have preserved their purity of blood unsullied 
by any local admixture. When Bakhtyar Khilji overthrew the rule of the Sena 
kings, many persons of these castes fled to Eastern Bengal, where their descend- 
ants are still living. This explains why, at the present day, Brahmans of that 
part of the country have a more Aryan type of feature than the Brahmans of 
Bihar, who are descended for the most part from an earlier and more adulterated 
stock.* In the same way many Kshattriyas are reputed to have sought 
refuge in Nepal at the time of the Muhammadan invasion. 

But although there are thus exceptions, there seems to be no doubt of the 
general truth of the two principles that have been enunciated above, viz., 
that (1) in any given locality the strain of Aryan blood is strongest in the 
castes that follow the occupations reputed to be the highest, and diminishes 
amongst the lower castes, and (2) that the Aryan element in the population 
gradually becomes weaker towards the East and South. 

The first of these propositions has already been proved by Mr. Risley’s 
anthropometric operations, and has been expressed by him in the apophthegm 
that the social status of castes varies inversely with the width of the nose.f 
The latter also, it would seem, is fully borne out by the measurements which 
have been made up to this time.J 


Social Precedence of Castes. 


575. The ideas of social rank, as they now exist, seem clearly to have been 
Soriii Precedence introduced by the Aryans. Amongst the aboriginal 

tribes, each was independent of the other, and their 
simple minds were not troubled by ideas of precedence or of purity of occupation. 
The Aryans, however, had great pride of blood which, on their arrival in India, 


* The circumstance was remarked by Mr. O’Donnell, but explained by him on other and, as I conceive 
incorrect grounds. The comparatively fine nosss of some of the Chamars noticed by Mr. O’Donnell are 
also attributable to the fact that this caste has migrated from the west in comparatively recent times’ 

f The Dravidian nose is thiek and broad and so also is that of the Mongolians, though to a less 
extent. That of the Aryan, on the other hand, is finely cut. It must be borne in mind that variations 
in physical type may sometimes be due to selection. The Tagores have an unusually refined type of face, 
owing it is said, to the selection of good-looking girls as brides for their sons . Girls of a fair complexion 
are preferred by many castes. In a recent article on the Coorgs and Yernvas Mr. T. H. Holland has 
subjected certain criticisms on Mr. Eisley’s theory to a careful analysis, and has shown that the arguments 
on which they are based are fallacious (J.A.8.B. 1901 page 69). 

t The above discussion regarding the origin of caste has arisen from a suggestion of the Census 
Commissioner for India that a sketch should be given of caste as it exists at the present day, with an 
explanation of the rules regarding exogamy, endogamy and hypergamy in force, and a comparison of the 
actual facts with the standard theory of Indian caste as given in Mann and other Indian writers. It is, I am 
aware, very imperfect, but I have had very little time to devote to the elaboration of the argument or the 
marshalling of the facts. The whole of this Chapter except the notes on the Saraks and on the Nepalese 
castes was written within three weeks. 

There is one point which I have omitted to dwell upon, but which mu t not be lost sight of, viz., 
the fact that different parts of the OOHCtry developed' tfrjgsr ..own caste system independently, and 
consequently that functional groups bearing the sam" ntme in-different parts of India have not necessarily 
any racial connection with each oth§ r . The genci/. principle that the Aryans and semi- Aryans would 
everywhere keep in their own hands, as far as possible, the occupations which they regarded as most pure, 
would hold good every where, but the_ other elements would vary. In Orissa for instance they would 
usually be in the main Dravidian, and in East Bengal, Mongoloid. From time to time the original group* 
would be fused or split up, i® the manner already described, in sympathy with changes in the political 
divisions of the country. > 
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was intensified by the contrast between their own fair skins and fine features and 
the black colour and coarse physiognomy of the earlier inhabitants of the 
country. The latter were greatly despised by them and the contempt in 
which they were held finds constant expression in their early literature. In 
course of time there was a gradual fusion of the two races and the mix ed breed 
occupied an intermediate position between the pure-blooded Aryans and the 
unadulterated aborigines. The different classes of the community followed 
different occupations, the Aryans being priests, landholders and merchants, and 
the mixed race, cultivators and domestic servants, while the aborigines 
followed their own primitive occupations, such as fishing and basket weaving 
and such menial avocations as the Aryans imposed upon them. As each kind 
of occupation was thus confined to a special class, it gradually came to 
be looked on as an index of race, and a man’s social position was gauged by 
his means of livelihood. At first each class of the community had a variety of 
occupations open to it, but by degrees the process of differentiation spread 
further and particular occupations were gradually restricted to particular groups. 
In early days a Kshattriya, like Visvamitra, might become a Brahman, but 
later on, a man was confined to the occupation and caste of his ancestors. As 
the Brahmans and Kshattriyas thus gradually grew into different groups a 
long struggle for the mastery arose which is reflected in the legends that cluster 
round the name of Parasurama, the great protagonist of the Brahmans. The 
result, as we know, was that the priest triumphed over the warrior, and from 
that time to the present day the supremacy of the Brahmans has become one of 
the cardinal doctrines of Hinduism, and is the main test by which we decide 
whether members of the non-Aryan tribes are to be classed as Hindus or 
Animists. With the glorification, I might almost say, the apotheosis of the 
Brahmans, other considerations affecting social rank became more important, 
and the mode of living and ceremonial purity were more carefully looked to. 

576. Under the Hindu regime the ;social precedence of different castes was 

settled by the monarch himself. We know that the 
mNDv Kings decided qdbs- re l a tive position of the various Newar castes of 

Nepal was decided by the Newar kings and that, 
comparatively recently, after the Gorkha conquest, Jung Bahadur raised the 
Sawmis, or Telia of Nepal, to the rank of a clean caste, owing to his friendship 
with a wealthy Sawmi named Dhar Narayan. Oldfield mentions a case of a 
Khatri in Nepal, who was subjected to a disgusting degradation by which his 
caste was destroyed, but who was subsequently forgiven and restored to caste by 
the king “ who is supreme in such matters.”* In Keonjhar, says Mr. Macmillan, 
the mass of the population follow the example of the Raja, and the Brahmans 
even take advice from the chief in regard to their usages and religious law.f 
There are numerous stories regarding the interference of Ballfila Sena in caste 
matters, how he degraded the Subarnabaniks and JugisJ and made the Chasi 
Kaibarttas a clean caste, and how he classified and settled the grades of 
several high castes including that of the Brahmans themselves. In the same 
way the Maithil Brahmans ascribe the introduction of the present system of 
settling their matrimonial affairs to the interference of a certain king. The 
authority of the Maharajas of Nadia in caste matters was great and undisputed. 
It is probable that the king was, as a rule, guided in his decisions regarding caste 
matters by the advice of the Brahmans, so long as they offered a sop to his own 
dignity by conceding to him and his tribe the rank of Kshattriyas. § 

577. Since the temporal power has passed from the hands of the Hindus 


first to the Muhammadans and then to the British, 
AS BE3iED3 there has been no authoritative pronouncement as 
regards the relative rank of the different castes, and 
in the absence of any one to curb, or allow, the pretensions of those that have 


* Sketches from Nepal, Volume I, page 400. Traces of the power formerly wielded by Hindu Kings 
may still be seen in the attempts of zamindars in some parts of the province to punish refraotory ryots by 
forbidding the Napit and. Dhoba to serve them. In Orissa this is called “ Dhobd Bhanddri dtak In 
Bankura a Sarak who is. found guilty of an offence requiring prayaschitta must go to the mod era 
representative of the Pachat family and pay him a rupee before he may make atonement, 
t ‘ The Bhuiyas,’ paragraph 7. 

1 These castes seem to have been still Buddhists and may owe their degradation to this circumstance, 
f The concession usually lasted only so long as the tribe was dominant, vid * paragraph 309 and 
footnote on page 171. See also paragraphs 616,621,693 et«.. 
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raised themselves above their old position, there is a great deal of uncertainty in 
some cases as to their relative position. The spread of western education has 
disseminated ideas of equality, and men are no longer prepared to admit the 
superiority of their neighbours merely because they belong to a caste which 
is supposed to stand on a higher level. The changes in the social and political 
conditions introduced by the British Administration have operated in the same 
direction. Appointments under Government are given regardless of caste. In 
the eye of the law all are equal, and the man of low caste is no longer 
compelled to stand aside when a man of higher rank passes, or to shout out, 
when walking abroad at night, to give warning of his approach or, as was 
sometimes the rule formerly, to paint on his forehead some emblem of his 
degrading occupation. All forms of employment are open to him, and his 
success in life depends more on his own efforts than on the trammels of the 
caste system. The Brahmans have thus lost much of their former influence. 
The Shastras, which were once his monopoly, are no longer sealed books to the 
lower castes, and numerous Shahas and Subarnabaniks are quite as competent 
as the Brahmans themselves to search them for old rulings regarding caste 
questions. In towns a man of high caste has now-a-days no scruple in sitting 
on the same carpet with a Shahd of good social position, or even in giving him 
the place of honour if he has the wealth to command it. 

The nominal decision in caste matters rests with the colleges of pandits 
at Nabadvip and Benares, but it is doubtful if, in practice, it would be accepted 
by anyone who was adversely affected by it. Moreover, the pandits look 
to the old Shastras and take no account of changes that have taken place, 
owing to the great progress made in recent years by some castes, whose 
nominal position is a low one, but whose wealth, education and influence 
are such as to place them in practice on a much higher level than that assigned 
to them in the old religious books.* They support the pretensions of a few 
castes to a higher rank than has hitherto been accorded to them, but they do bo, 
not on the ground that their position has improved, but by the fiction that their 
true origin has hitherto been misunderstood and by identifying them with 
some ancient caste of greater respectability than their own. In this way the 
Chasi Kaibarttas have obtained recognition from some of them as the represen- 
tatives of the ancient Mabisya.f 

578. The test laid down by the Census Commissioner for fixing the scale 
of social precedence is not the rank assigned by the pedantry of pandits, but 
“ Hindu public opinion at the present day.” It is very difficult to say 
precisely what constitutes Hindu public opinion. The Hindus as a body are 
strangely indifferent to the circumstances of castes that do not clash with 
their own. Those of good position know very well from whom they can 
take water and those whose touch defiles, but they neither know nor care 
much regarding their relative position. The lower castes are even more 
ignorant of the rank of the higher ones. Where the relative position 
of two castes is disputed, the persons interested invariably support the claims 
of their own community. No Kayasth would ever admit the superiority 
of the Baidyas, nor would any Baidya consent to place the Kayasths 
above his own fraternity. The only point perhaps on which all alike are agreed 
is that the Brdhmans stand at the top of the hierarchy of caste. There is no 
question as to the order in which the four traditional castes of Manu rank, 
viz., first the Brahman, then the Kshattriya, then the Vaisya, and then the 
Sudra, but this admission does not carry us very far. The conflicting claims 
of various castes are generally based on their pretensions to take their rank 
in one or other of these divisions. The K&yasths claim to be Kshattriyas, 

* The great authorities on the subject of mixed castes are— (1) Manu (2) the Brahma Vaiyartta, 
Puran, (3) the Padma Puran, (4) the Jatimala. The Jatimala is a recent compilation and of no authority 
except in respect of the newer castes not mentioned in the other works. The Brahma V aivartta Puran is 
alleged to have been written by Vyasa, but its reference to numerous local castes of Bengal and its silence 
about some of the best known castes of Upper India clearly proclaim its author to hare been a Bengali. 
Its main object is to prove that Krishna’s consort, the milkmaid, Radha, is the real Adya Sakti or primordial 
energy of nature as opposed to the other Purans where this position is assigned to Durga. 

fllr. Risley quotes an interesting ease of the same kind from Dr. Wise’s papers. Kanta Babn, the 
banyan of Warren Hastings, was a Teli and did much to raise the position of his caste. He offered a 
large gift at Jagg snath but it was refused by the temple authorities on the ground of his humble 
caste He appealed to the Pandits of Hooghly and Nadia who ruled in his favour on the ground that 
the Teli by using the balance tula must necessarily belong to the Banik, a clean Sudra caste. 
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Status of feiests. 


the Chasi Kaibarttas to be Yaisyas and so on. Then again, although the 
general order of these four classes is not disputed, there are numerous degraded 
sub-castes which occupy a lower status, such as the Acharji and Agradani 
Brahmans. 

579. But although it is impossible to arrange castes in an order that will 

command universal acceptance, there are certain 
well recognised tests of social position, by the con- 
sideration of which a fairly accurate scale of social precedence can be drawn 
up. The first great test is whether good Brahmans will serve as priests, and if 
not, whether the caste is served by any Brahmans at all. A Brdhman loses in 
social estimation if he acts as priest to any but those of twice-born rank, but 
he is not actually degraded for performing the priestly office for persons who 
are looked upon as clean Sudras. Consequently castes that enjoy the services 
of good Brahmans may at once be separated from those whose Brdhmans are 
degraded. Similarly those who have degraded Brahmans as their priests, rank 
higher than those who have no Brahmans at all. 

580. Another generally accepted criterion is whether the higher castes 

may use water brought by a man of any particular 
caste or not. The castes from whose hands water 

may be taken are known as jalacharaniy a the others as jaldbyabahariya. In some 
places, such as the 24-Parganas and Nadia, a distinction is made between 
Granges water and ordinary water, and the former can be taken from the hands 
of all but the lowest classes of the community. Similarly, water can be used 
for bathing when it could not be taken for drinking or cooking purposes. 
In respect of food, the general rule is that no one will take cooked food, 
(rice and dal ) from any caste inferior in rank to his own, or even from 


The taking op wateb oe food. 


5 

members of his own caste who do not belong to the same endogamous 
group as that to which he himself belongs.* Some go further and will 
not take such food from any one outside their own sub-caste except 
a Brahman. Some will not even take it from Brahmans. Amongst the 
orthodox castes it is considered an honour to take the leavings of a 
Brdhman, and these, when entertaiued by one, often insist on commen- 
cing their repast by eating a fragment from his plate.f With this excep- 
tion, the eating of leavings indicates a very low social rank. Except in 
North and East Bengal, there is a distinction between ordinary cooked 
food, or kachchi, and food cooked with clarified butter [ghi), i.e., pakki. The 
latter may ordinarily be taken, not only from one’s own or any higher caste, 
but also from the confectioner class, the Mayras and Halwais. A great deal 
depends on whether a Brahman will accept hospitality from a caste or not. 
There are some castes in whose houses he will eat pakki food only, and 
others in whose houses kachchi also may be eaten. 

381. The castes whose water may not be taken are farther subdivided 
__ according to the degree to which their touch or 

Peesonal Uncleanness. , , 

presence causes pollution. In some cases the mere 
touch of a low caste man detiles and the person touched must change his clothes 
and bathe- In others, his entry into a house defiles all the water therein, which 
must forthwith be thrown away. In others again, his touch defiles hukka 
water. Even wells are polluted if a low caste man draws water from them, 
but a great deal depends on the character of the vessel used and of the 
well from which water is drawn. A masonry well is not so easily defiled 
as one constructed with clay pipes, and if it exceeds three and-a-half cubits in 
width, so that a cow may turn round in it, it can be used even by the lowest 
castes without defilement. A metal vessel does not cause contamination so 
easily as an earthenware one. Certain low castes are looked apon as so unclean 
that they may not enter the courtyards of the great temples. These castes are 
compelled to live by themselves on the outskirts of the village. 


* A few low castes suet as the Eajbansi will not eat rice cooked by people of their own sub-casta 
unless they are near relatives. A Khariii will not even eat food cocked by his own mother-in-law, and 
there is a proverb that there are as many fiarias (earthen pots) as theie are Kharias. 

t Nay, further, an orthodox Hindu of the old school commences the day by a sip of water in which 
the big toe of a Brahman has been dipped. Such water is railed BiprauharanAmrita. 
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Ceremonial observances. 


582. Much depends on the ceremonial observances of a caste. Those who 

forbid widow marriage rank higher than those who 
permit the practice. The eating of beef, pork, 

fowls, and vermin, the drinking of wine and the smoking of tobacco all tend 
to lower a caste in comparison with others who abstain from these impure 
habits. The castes whose widows observe jdtudchar or asceticism, i.e. who 
refrain from meat and fish and take only one meal a day, enjoy a higher 
status than those whose widows live the same life as do married women. The 
order in which castes are placed in public banquets at which Brahmans 
are present, is an excellent test of their real rank, while their customs at cere- 
monial observances, such as marriage, often throw light on their origin. The 
Khatri, for example, though now usually a merchant, always carries a sword 
on the occasion of his marriage, thereby indicating his Kshattriya ancestry. 

583. The estimation in which various castes are held is reflected in the 

attitude of the Napit and the Dboba. The latter 
• T DHOBi IT &c E ° F THE NaFIT will not usually wash for the lowest castes. The 
1 — former will not shave some castes, and there are 

others whom he will shave, but whose finger nails he will not pare, and others 
again whose finger nails he will pare, but not the nails of their toes. 

584. It must not be supposed that these tests are of universal application, 

_ or that they carry the same weight everywhere. 

Standards and status vary. J n g en g a ] p r0 p er only the lowest castes allow 

widows to remarry, while, in Bihar and Orissa only the highest castes forbid 
them to do so. The Napit and Dhoba of Bengal Proper refuse to serve many 
castes whom their upcountry congeners will work for without hesitation. In 
Central Bengal a distinction is made between water from the Ganges and 
from other sources, but not so in parts of Bihar. In Nepal all Qorkhas will 
eat pakki together and will drink water from the same goatskin. In Orissa all 
low castes take fowls and alcoholic drinks, and all high castes abstain from 
both. In Bengal Proper only the lowest castes eat fowls, but even the highest 
drink spirits. 

Neither is the status of castes bearing the same name uniform throughout 
the Province. In Bengal Proper the Teli is a clean caste and water may be 
taken from his hands, but not so in Bihar. * In Bengal Proper the Tanti’s 
Brahman is not degraded, but in Bihar the case is otherwise. The Bhuiya 
holds a high position in the Orissa States, but in Bengal Proper, he is unclean. 
Even within the same sub-province, tbe practice is not always uniform and the 
Chasi Kaibartta who can give water to the higher castes in Central and West 
Bengal is not allowed to do so in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. The 
distribution of castes moreover varies, and some that are well known in one 
part of the country are not found at all elsewhere. 

585. For the above reasons it is impossible to frame a single caste prece- 
dence list for the whole of Bengal, and it is necessary 
to deal separtely with each of the three large sub- 
provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. A separate 

list must also be given for the castes who have their head-quarters in Nepal, and 
another for the tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where Brahmanical influence 
is weak, and rank depends mainly on the local influence of the tribe and 
the strength of the traditions regarding its past political supremacy. The list 
for Bengal Proper was originally compiled by Mr. Risley, and that for Bihar was 
drawn up by me from information which Mr. Risley placed at my disposal. 
The original Orissa list was drafted by Babu Jamini Mohan Das, Deputy 
Superintendent of Census, Cuttack. These lists were circulated amongst 
the districts to which they relate, where they were carefully considered by 
committees of Native gentlemen appointed for the purpose, and the original 
arrangement has been carefully revised in the light of the criticisms received 
from them. 


Mannhb or 

LISTS. 


PREPARING THE 


* This question of personal uncleanness depends mainly on the convenience of the higher castes who, 
in the absence of their ordinary domestic servants, are perforce obliged to accept the services of castes 
not usually held to be clean. The Chamain, whose very touch defiles at ordinary times, may hand food to her 
patien when attending a confinement, and in Orissa, the Jogi, when a physician, may touehhis patient 
without .Musing pollution, though an ordinary Jogi is held to be most unclean. In Bihar the Ban, though of 
non- Aryan origin, is held to be clean on account of the utility of his occupation. 
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586. The discussion of the relative rank of the different castes aroused an 

„ extraordinary amount of ill-feeling' and jealousy 

between some of the castes whose position is 
disputed and in more than one instance the committees appointed to report on 
the subject professed their inability to come to a decision.* In some cases it 
is very difficult to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on the evidence 
available. Moreover, where the relative rank of the castes concerned is very 
nearly equal, there is nothing to be gained by attempting to adjudicate 
between them, while to do so would undoubtedly cause much mortification to the 
community whose claims were over-ruled ; the decision would not be accepted as 
authoritative, and far from extinguishing, it would add fresh fuel to the fires of 
acrimonious argumentation. In such cases, therefore, I have thought it better 
simply to place the castes in question together, without making any assertion 
as to their individual position in the group in which they are classed. 

Caste Precedence in Bengal Proper. 

587. In Bengal Proper, as in all other parts of the province, and of India 

generally, the Brahman stands without cavil on 

Gkoup I. Brahmans. the top rung of the social ladder. There are 

three main classes of pure Brahmans— Rarhi, Bfirendra and Baidik, but 
there are others also, including the Kanaujia and Maithil Brfihmans, who are 
chiefly immigrants from Bihar and upcountry, the Utkal who come from 
Orissa, the Madhya Sreni who are found in Midnapore and the Kamrupi 
Brahmans of North Bengal, who serve as priests to the Rajbansis. Brdhmans 
who minister to the Kayasths and the castes of the Nabasakha group, suffer 
somewhat in public estimation^ especially the latter, and so do those who 
act as cooks, bakers, confectioners, hired worshippers of family idols and 
the like, but they do not lose caste. The Kamrupi Brahmans, though not 
actually degraded, do not stand on the same level as the Brahmans who officiate 
in the ceremonies of the Navasakhas. 

Brahmans who serve castes ranking below the Navasakhas are called 
Barna Brahmans and are degraded. They will eat kachchi food in the 
houses of their respective jajmans, i.e. : of the persons whom they serve as priests. 
The higher castes will not take water from them and they rank below group 
IV. Their rank varies according to the castes whom they serve, but the 
Vyasokta Brahmans who are the priests of the Chasi Kaibarttas, rank lowest, 
as their own jajmdns even will not eat in their houses. The Agradani who 
officiates at funeral ceremonies, the Acharji who casts horoscopes and tbe 
Bhat or family bard, whose claim to be considered a Brahman is disputed, also 
occupy a degraded position but not so low a one as the Barna Brahmans. The 
Bhat is jaiacharanhju and the Agradani serves only the clean castes. The 
A'charji on the other hand works for all castes, while the various caste, or Barna, 
Brahmans minister only to the particular caste of which they are the priests. 

There is another degraded section called Pirali, who are said to owe 
their low position to having been forced to smell or, as some say, eat, the 
cooked food of a Muhammadan.J 

588. The Khatris and Ihljputs or Chattris stand at the top of the second 

group, but neither of these are, strictly speaking, 
Group II.— Other castes hake- J3 e ngal castes. The Khatris found in Bengal are 
ijjg above clean Sudras. mostly temporary immigrants, but one of the 

leading families of this caste in the whole of India, that of the Burdwan Rfij, 
has been domiciled in the Province for several generations. The Vaisyas also 
have no representatives amongst the indigenous castes of this province, but the 
rank is claimed by the Agarwals and one or two other trading castes of 
Upper India. ___ 


* This haDoened in Calcutta amongst other places. The Committee was a specially strong one and was 
nre sided over bv a Native Judge of the High Court, but the animosity between some of the members was 
so T, renounced that it broke up without arriving at any definite finding. 

so P^nounceUjj^ Br , hmall3 who serve a3 pr - Le sts to Sudra castes are known as Dakshumtya, while those 

who do not belono- to a separate class and are called Paschatya ....... . ■ , 

who do not De ^ tbus degraded managed to gam a partial readmittance to their original 

castes but others did not and became Musalmans. These still retain many Hindu practices, bee 
paragraphs 307 and 876. They are numerous in the batkhira subdivision of Khulna. 
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Then come the two great castes — Baidya and Kayasth — who, with the 
Brahmans, have a practical monopoly of all the higher Government appoint- 
ments held by natives of the country. None of the disputes that arcse in 
connection with the question of caste precedence were so violent or so acrimo- 
nious as those regarding the conflicting claims of each of these two castes to rank 
above the other. As already stated, I have no intention to venture on an award 
which would carry no weight, or to fan into fresh flame the smouldering 
embers of the controversy, but shall content myself with giving in a subse- 
quent paragraph the main arguments adduced by each party in support of 
its pretensions. The Madhyasreni Kayasths, it should be mentioned, are 
degraded and rank in Group III. 

The A'guri, or Ugra Kshattriya, as he prefers to be called, occupies the lowest 
place in Group II, but it is not quite clear that he is entitled to such a high 
position and several of the district committees recommended his relegation 
to Group III.* Some serve as domestic servants. The Jana sub-caste wear 
the thread in u haphazard sort of way, and without any Upcmayan , or cere- 
mony of initiation. In Midnapore the Karan is included in this group, while its 
degraded sub-caste Srishta Karan ranks with Group III. This caste, however, 
belongs more properly to Orissa than to Bengal. 

539. Group III comprises all the castes commonly regarded as clean 
Geoup III.— Clean Sudbas. Sudras, whose water is taken by the higher castes, 

. and who are served by good Brahmans. The group 

of functional castes, formerly nine but now seventeen, known as the Nabasakhas, 
is the type of this group, but it includes also several other castes whose rank 
is about on a par with that of the Nabasakhas, They are arranged below in 
alphabetical order, those marked with a capital N being the nine castes who. 
according to the Parasara Sanhita,f originally formed the Nabasakha group:— 


Barui (N). 

Gtandhabaiuk. 

Kalita. 

Ivamar (N). 
Kansari. 
Kashta. 
Kurnhar (N). 


Kuri. 

Madhu Napit. 
Malakar (N). 

Mayra (Madak) (N). 
Napit (N). 

Sadgop (N). 

Patial. 


Raju. 

Sankhari. 

Sudra. 

Tamli 
Tanti (N). 

Teli and Till (N). 


The relative rank of the castes in this group varies in different parts 
of the country Some say that the original Nabasakhas stand above the 
others some that the Sudra or Golam Kayasth should either to the 
top of this i group or be placed at the bottom of Group II, while some a^ain 
award the first place either to the Sadgop (who in Midnapore has been recom- 

tS + T°n md TZ m Gr °\ P ° r the 01 the Tili as distinguished from 
I eh. + The real difference, however, is so slight that it is impossible to draw 

any hard-and-fast dividing line between these castes. Several committees 
dis mgmsh between lili and Teli and say that the latter is the same as 
Kalu and should go to Group \ III. The word Tili, however, seems to bo 
confined chiefly to Central and Western Bengal. In Dacca the hio-h class Teli 
call. mm,elf Tainal The As»im Tintis” alone are said to be A^haraniya 
in Midnapore and the other sub castes stand on a lower level. The Sad^ons 
sometimes claim to be Vaisyas and to rank above the Kayasth^ but their 
pretensions are far-fetched and fanciful. 'I he Sudras or Go 4m KWth 
oxtencall themselves Kayasths, and it is admitted that weaflhy members 
the caste can gradually obtain general recognition as such. The Patials also 
often claim to be Kayasths, and s o do many Baruis and the Kdshtas, who 

V lLei f r own .^mission the product of unions between 
District page 18) I douTt if Jv A J n ! " 1 . S ^g°ps (some H.storieal and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan 
t 'Jhe Slckaruns thus:- 7 g ^ P ' esm d ' y would adluit sueh a descent. 

Tantri - “ cdata ’ f Bara ii Kuli:., ICarma kirascha, Napito Navasdyaka. 
popJar>®n|ah Version is as fcUows - I1Ser ° f *" b ** okh * ranka » d hrs place rs taken by the Sadgop. ll, e 

Tili, Mali, Tantuii Gopa, JSapit, Gocbali Ksmkr, Kumar, Patdli ISabasakher Gathuli. 

ISabasakha is usually taken to mean the nine branches or arrows, but some say that it means the “re, 
branches as indicating recent recruits from Buddhism. revv 

+ In East Bengal the belter class of lelis call tLtniselves Tai]dl, which seems to correspond toTi'l ; 
Central and VI est BtngaL Ite persons returned as Teli iiobtb.y include many who are iklly jfalu by 
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are found only in Midnapore.* The Raju is another local caste of Midnapore. 
There are two sub-castes Baytin and Daina. The latter allow widows to 
marry and rank lower in consequence. The Kalita is really an Assam caste 
and is found only in the districts of North Bengal which march with that 
Province. The Khyan or Khen, which is also confined to North Bengal, 
is the caste to which the dynasty of Nilambar, who was overthrown by 
Husain Shah at the close of the loth century, is reputed to have belonged. 
The caste is served by the same Brahmans as the Nabasakha group, and 
its water is drinkable by the higher castes, but its right to a position in this 
group is not quite assured. Some would give it a position intermediate 
between this and the next group and others would place it at the top of the 


latter. 

590. The fourth group, though small, is well defined. It contains only 

two castes — the Chasi Kaibartta and Goala — who 
Gkoup IV.— Clean castes with afe jaifajwraniija but whose Brdhman is degraded. 

The chasi Kaibarttas claim to be Mahisyas and to 
rank in a much higher place. I shall discuss their pretensions in more detail 
further on, but may mention here that the dividing line between them and 
the Jaliya Kaibarttas is still far from clear or universally recognised ; their 
Br&hmans are more degraded than those of the Gro&las, and the Chasi Kaibarttas 
themselves will not eat in their houses. They serve as menial servants; 
their women do not usually observe Jatyachar , and in many districts, such as 
Dacca, Tippera, Birbhum, Midnapore and Noakhali, their water is not taken 
by the higher castes.f In only one district, the 24-Parganas, has their pro- 
motion to group III been recommended. 

In respect of the Goalas it should be noted that in a few districts their 
Brahmans are not degraded and they consequently take a higher rank. Some 
of the sub-castes, e.g ., the D&ga Godlas who brand bullocks, are degraded and 
their water is not taken. 

591. Group V contains a very heterogeneous collection of castes who 

have little or nothing in common with each other, 
Gboup v.— Castes eoweb than and whose juxtaposition is due to the fact that 
the above whose watek is not they all rank below the castes already enumerated, 
i,, . p ut are generally regarded as superior to the 

degraded castes of Group V. The village barber will shave them but will 
not ordinarily pare their toe nails, pior assist at their marriage ceremonies. 
They are as follows : — 


Baishtam. 

Bhuiya. 

Jugi. 

Kacharu. 


Lohait-Kuri. 

Nat. 

Nuri. 

Sarak. 

Swamakar. 


Sunri (Shaha). 
Subarnabanik. 
Surajbansi. 
Sutradhar. 


In some places, where they are numerous, the Bhuiy&s rank higher. In 
Keonjhar, for instance, they are regarded as a clean caste and water is taken 
from thei’r hands. Baishtamf and Jugi occupy a very ambiguous position. 
The former group constitutes not really a caste but a collection of persons who 
profess to have rejected caste. Some of these come from high, and some from 
low castes but many of them retain their old social distinctions and a Baishtam 
of Kayasth descent would not ordinarily take water from the hands of one 
whose ancestors were Chandals. Where their origin can be traced, those 
whose former caste was dcharaniya are still looked upon as clean, and their 
water is drunk. In other cases it is used only for purposes of ablution. The 
rank of the Jugis is very uncertain. They have no Brahmans and they bury 
their dead, but If, as seems to be the case, they are the modern representatives 
of a religious sect, they can hardly be judged by the ordinary standards in 
these matters. Their water is not taken, and in many districts the barber and 
washerman refuse to work for them. Some say they are a low mixed caste, 


* Some well-to do Kashtas of Midnapore are reported to have gained general recognition a* 
Kavasths. The similarity of names (is it accidental?) is said to kelp them. 

+ It "is occasionally taken in Dacca by personal friends of higher caste, but this is an exception to 
the general rule prevailing in the district. . , 

+ By Baishtam of course is meant the social group so called and not the V aishnava sect. The 
Vaishnava Gosains of Midnapore, for example, are not included. 
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formerly known as Jnagi. This question will be further discussed in connec* 
tion with their claims to a higher place than that here assigned to them. 
The Nuris, or lac bangle makers, have been placed in this group on the strength 
of a report from the Nabadvip Pandits.* The Subarnabaniks owe their low 
position to the fact that they are jaldb'/abahdriya, but there seems good reason 
for supposing that their origiaal rank was much higher than their present one. 
The story of their alleged degradation will be told further on. The Swarnakar 
and Sutradhar are two functional groups whose status is lower than would be 
supposed from their occupation, which is as good as that of most castes in Group 
III. The former i3 said to have been degraded for stealing a Brahman’s gold, 
and the latter for refusing to supply Brahmans with wood for a sacrifice. The 
Kficharus, who are lac bangle makers, claim a Kdyasth origin. They are 
served by the ordinary Napit and Dhoba. The Lohait Kuris claim to be a 
cross between a Kaibartta and a Mayra or Kuri. There are two sub-castes, 
one of which fishes with a rod and the other parches grain. The Saraks 
are dcharaniya , but they are looked on as degraded, the reason assigned being 
that they used a cow made of rice-paste (which they afterwards boiled) during 
some ceremonial observance. 

The B&rendra sub-caste of Sunri, which calls itself Shaha, is generally 
regarded as far superior to the ordinary Sunri. Many of its members are rich, 
influential and well educated, but it has not yet succeeded in detaching itself 
from the parent stock in the general estimation of the public. The Napit will 
shave them, but will not cut their nails. 

592. I have combined in Group VI, a number of castes that, in the original 
Geottp VI. — Low castes who draft, were distributed over four separate groups* 
abstain from beef, poBK and The various committees differed so widely as to 

their relative position that it was found impossible 
to differentiate them in such a way as to reconcile the very divergent views 
that are held as to their relative rank. This group includes most of the great 
non-Aryan race castes of Bengal Proper. The arrangement as usual is 
alphabetical : — 


Bagdi. 

Baiti (Ghunari). 
Berua, 

Bhaskar. 

Chain. 

ChasA Dhoba. 
Chasati. 

Daoyai. 

Dhoba. 

Ganrar. 

Ghorai. 


Hajang. , 

Jaliya Kaibartta.! 
Kalu. 

Kan. 

Kami. 

Kapali. 

KawAli, 

Kota.1. 

Malo (Jhalo). 
Mech. 

Morangia. 


Naik. 

Namasudra (Chandal). 
Paliya. 

Pcttni. 

Pod. 

Puro. 

Rajbansi and Kocb. 
Snkli. 

TipAra. 

Tiyar. 


All of these castes are usually, but not always, served by the Bengali 
Dhoba, but only a few of them are shaved by the regular Napit. The Nama- 
sudra and others have their own caste barbers. In Bagdi I include the 
sub-castes or, it may be, allied castes, Let and Bholla. The Beruas seem ta 
be an offshoot from the Namasudras. They do not intermarry, but they have 
the same priests. The Paliyas, who are generally regarded as a sub-caste of 
Rajbansi, have a sub-caste called Sadhu Paliya, who supply milk and curds to 
the higher castes and rank accordingly in Group IV. The Pods are divided 
into the higher class, who live by cultivation and call themselves Padma R&j or 
Brdtya Kshattriya, and the fishing Pods. The former claim a hig her position 
which is not usually conceded to them. In Burdwan their touch defiles and 
they rank very low in consequence. The Namasudras are generally held 
to pollute by their touch, and rank below most of the other castes of this group. 
The Rdjbansis in North Bengal are looked upon as comprising two distinct 
classes, the better of which are to some extent acharaniya and are served by 
Brahmans who are not degraded they call themselves Bhanga Kshattriya and 
it is said by some that they should be placed between Groups III and IV, but 
opinion as to their rank is divided. The other class of Rdjbansis, including 

* I am indebted to the Maharaja Bahadur of Kriehnagar for the information regarding th 
position of this caste. 3 ” e 
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the Desis, can be traced to a Koch origin and are generally admitted to 
belong to the group under consideration. There is a sub-caste of Sukli in 
Midnapore, called Chasi Sukli or Solanki, which is served by good Utkal 
Brahmans and is said to rank with the castes in Group IV. 

The Tiyars may be of the same origin as the better class of Rajbansis of 
Iiangpur, but further south they are held in lower esteem, and are neither 
dcharaniya nor served by good Brahmans. 

„ „ Tr _ 593. The castes in Group VII are served 

Grcup VII. — Unclean feeders. i m i tai i r , 

neither by Brahman nor by Dhoba nor by Napit. 

They comprise — 


Bauri. 

Chamar. 

Dom. 

Garo. 


Hari and Bhuinmali. 
Ivaora. 

Konai. 

Kora. 


Lodha. 
Mai. 
it u chi. ' 
Siyalgir. 


The Dorns and Haris who are scavengers rank below the others. 


Caste Precedence in Bihar. 

594. The Brahmans as usual occupy the first place. Most of them belong 

. T „ , to the main division known as Panch Gaura, which 

boup . bahma?,s. includes Maithil, Kanyakubja or Kanaujia, Saras- 
wati, Gaur and Utkal, Ofthes^, the Maithil and Kanyakubja sub-castes are 
the most numerous. All of them are looked upon as pure Brahmans. 
The Sakadvipi Brahmans, though regarded as foreigners by origin, are 
held in almost equal esteem, especially in South Bihar, where they officiate 
as priests at the worship of the Sun God. The Gayawdls, or priests of the 
Gaya places of pilgrimage, are locally held in the highest regard, but else- 
where they stand on a somewhat lower level. The Gangaputras, who receive 
gifts made by people on the banks of sacred rivers, take a lower place, 
and a still lower one is held by the Maha Brahmans (Kantaha or Mahdpatra), 
corresponding to the Agradanis of Bengal, who officiate at the Srddh cere- 
mony and eat at the burning-ghat.* Another somewhat degraded class aro 
the Jaishis, who serve as priests of the lower castes, and the Dhamis, who 
assist at the ceremonies on the Ramsila and Pretsila hills at Gaya. The 
Bhats wear the thread and claim to be Brdhmans, but this is not always 
admitted: in point of status they stand, at the bottom of Group II. The 
Kathaks rank even lower, as they sometimes take service with dancing girls. 

59 5. In Group II are included the other castes that are generally 

admitted to rank as twice-born, or on a par with 
twS-bL™™ CASIE80F twice-born castes. They are arranged alplmbeti- 

caily as follows : — 


Agarwal. 

Babhan. 


Kayasth, 

Khatri, 


.Rajput. 


The Khatris are often regarded as Vaisyas, but., as will be seen presently, 
they have succeeded in establishing their claim to be of Kshattriya descent. 
The relative rank of Babhans and Rajputs varies in different districts, but 
Bdbhans are usually considered superior to Rajputs. Their claim to be treated 
as Brahmans will be discussed further on. The Kayasths say that they are 
Kshattriyas, who have abandoned the sword for the pen, and some wear the 
sacred thread, but not all. They are generally held to rank below the Khatri, 
R&jput and Babhan castes. As a^ rule they will eat only rice cooked by 
Brahmans, but the Amasth and Karan sub-castes will take also rice cooked 
by Bdbhans. 

596. Group III comprises castes from whom water may be taken and 

G-bovp III. — Clean Svdbas. ^ 0 have g 00( J Brdhmans as their priests. They 

correspond to the Isabasakha group m the scheme 
for Bengal Proper. The relative rank of the different castes varies from district 

* The word Maha Brahman is of course used ironically. There are many similar instances of this 
ironical origin of names. The Brahman cook is often sarcastically called Mahiraj or Puiari. the unclean 
•weeper Mehtar, or prince, Jamadar, or headman, and Halalkhor, or eater of lawful food. The cook in 
European households is addressed by the other servants as Khalifa, or Chief, and so on. 
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to district, and it is impossible to fix a generally applicable scale of precedence ; 
but, with a few local exceptions, the castes in sub-group («) may be said to 
enjoy a higher degree of consideration than those in sub-group (i) 


Adarki. 

Agrahari. 

Ahir (Goala). _ 
Atith and Jogi. 
Bais. 

Barai. 

Bamawar. 

Chero. 

Debhar or Deokar. 
Dhanuk. 


Agarwani. 

Amat. 

Barhi. 

Bari, 

Dhimar. 


Sub-group (a). 

Gangauta. 

Gareri. 

Gonr. 

Gurer. 

Halwai. 

Kahar. 

Kandu. 

Kasarwani. 

Kasera. 

Kherwar. 

Sinduria. 

Sub-group (l). 

Hajjam. 

Kumhar. 

Laberi. 

Lobar. 

Mali. 


Tdmbuli. 

Kasaundban. 

Koiri. 

Kunni. 

Mahuri. 

Markande. 

Huriaii. 

Rajbhar. 

Rastogi. 

Rauniar. - 


Nagar. 

Sonar. 

Tharu. 

Tbatbera. 


In some places the Dhanuk, Kahar and Kurmi (other than Awadhia) take 
a lower place, because they are domestic servants and eat the leavings of the 
higher castes. The Awadhia Kurmis and Bidhut Hajjams, whose widows do 
not remarry, rank higher than other sub-castes. In some places water is not 
taken from the Barhi, Gareri, Gangauta and Laheri castes, and they rank 
lower in consequence. Elsewhere, again, the Barhi, Thathera, Lohar, Kumhar 
and Laheri are regarded as holding a better position than that here assigned 
to them on the ground that they do not take employment as household 
servants. The rank of the Atith and Jogi sometimes varies according to 
the caste of origin. In some places the Barhi, Chero, Gareri, Dhanuk, 
Kahar, Kumhar, Kurmi and Laheri castes, or some of their sub-castes, suffer in 
public estimation because they eat fowls. 

597. In Group IY arepncluded a number of castes from whose hands water 
„ _ XT _ _ is not usually taken, and whose Brahmans are 

Borp nfebiob uDBAs. degraded, but who are not regarded as altogether 

impure and are allowed to enter the courtyards of the great temples : — 


Beldar. 

Bhar. 

Bind. 

Chain. 

Gandharb. 

Gonrbi. 


Kath Baniya. 

Kalwar. 

Kewat. 

Mallah. 

Nunia. 

Saraogi. 


Sunri. 

Surahiya. 

Teli. 

Tiyar. 

Turaha. 


All of these eat fowls except the Kalwdr, Kath, Sardogi, Sunri and 
Teli. In some places the Turahas rank in the next lower group. In a 
few districts water is taken from all the castes of this group except Kalwar, 
Sunri and Teli. 

598. Next come the castes, other than scavengers and filth-eaters, who 

Tr TT are considered so unclean that they may not enter 

Gbottp V. Lncleak castes. the courtyards of the great temples. They are 

usually served by the barber, but he keeps a special razor and pair of scissors 
for them : — 


Bantor. 

Dhaihi, 

1 Kb at we. 

Bediya. 

Dhoba. 

1 Kurariar. 

Bhaskar. 

Dosadb. 

j Musabar. 

Bhuiya. 

Gangai. 

! Naiya. 

Chamdr. 

Kadar. 

j Nat. 

Chapota. 

Kallar. 

Pa&i. 

Chdpual. 

Khatik. 

j Rajwar. 


Tatwa. 
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Most of these castes eat fowls. The Dosddhs, Dharhis, Bahelias, Dhobas 
and Ivadars also eat pork, and the Chamdrs and Naiyas pork and beef. 

Georp vr.— S cavengers and 599 The sixth group comprises the sweeper 

castes and filth-eaters, viz. — 


filth-eaters. 


Aghori. 

Bhangi. 


Dom. 

Halal Khor. 


Kan jar. 
Kami. 


Those Dorns who are basket-makers rank higher than those who are 
scavengers, and may be considered on a level with the castes in Group V. The 
Bhangi is really the sweeper caste of Hindustan and is not numerous in Bihar 
unless, as is sometimes the case, the term is held to include Halalkhor. 


Caste Precedence in Orissa. 


600. 


Group I. — Beamans. 


The Orissa Division, though so small, has a complete caste system 
of its own, differing in many respects from that of 
Bengal, far more than that of the latter differs 
from the caste system of Bihar. The conditions throughout are remarkably 
uniform, and the undermentioned arrangement of castes has received, in almost 
all respects, the unanimous approval of the caste committees who reported on 
the subject. It has thus been possible to differentiate the various social trades 
to a greater extent than was found feasible in the larger sub-provinces. 

The Br&hmans, as usual, head the list. The best, or Shasan, Brahmans act 
as priests only to the castes in Group II, Those in Groups III to VI are 
ministered to by Panda or Deulia Brahmans,* who rank lower than Shasan 
Brahmans, but from whose hands all other castes will take water. From their 
ranks are supplied the local Agradanis, or Marhias as they are called in Orissa. 
The latter are not held to be degraded and are freely employed as cooks. f 

The Mdstan Brdhmans, who serve as cooks in the temple of Jaggandth, 
are degraded. The reason usually assigned is that they handle the plough and 
smoke tobacco, but the real reason is probably that they are not of pure 
Brdhmanical origin. There is a tradition, common in similar cases throughout 
India, that they are the descendants of Sudras who, in a war between two 
Rdjas, were disguised as Brahmans and given the sacred thread, and were 
subsequently allowed to retain it. Their ancestors may have been Buddhist 
priests or the representatives of the earlier Brahman settlers who mixed more 
freely with the people of the country than those who came later. The titles of 
the Mastan Brahmans also seem to indicate that they are not of the same stock 
as the subsequent immigrants. 

Group II. — Castes of twice- 601. The next group is very similar to tiro 

born rank. . corresponding groups elsewhere with the addition 

of several local castes. It includes — 

Kkandait. 

Yaisya, Gandlia, 
or Putali Baniya. 

The Khatris are generally placed above the Rajputs, hut intermarriages 
sometimes take place.J The Karans and Khandaits claim Kshattriya descent. 
They rank on about the same level. The Khandaits here referred to are the 
true, or Mahalaik, Khandaits who forbid widow-marriage. Chasas sometimes 
claim the title, but they allow their widows to marry and Iheir pretensions are 
not generally admitted. The Vaisyas are placed below the Karans and 
Khandaits, as the occupation followed is less pure. 

602. The castes in the third group practise widow -remarriage, but they 

G.or, HI. — Cle.n- Sc„... *#?«*: Th ' ’ h !s h f caste, will take 

water and pafcki from their hands. They are 

* IWl means a temple. 

t Tiie Brahman coot of Orissa is commonly called Pujari. 

+ in Puri some of the persons calling themselves Khatri or Rajput aro the descendants either of the 
illegitimate orfspring of Mahratta officers or of their standard bearers and camp followers, who were 
recruited from amongst the low castes of the country. The former rank above Karau and the latter below 
Baru. There are, however, several high-class Khatri families in the district, including that of the Raid of 
Puri, who is a lineal descendant of the last Hindu King of Orissa and, as trustee of' the great temple of 
Jagannath, is commonly known as the Thakur Raja Elsewhere Khatris aro looked on as better than 
Bajputs, and the more respectable chiefs claim to be of this caste ; the Rajputs are said to rank somewhat 
lower, as their legitimacy is suspected. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Khatri. 

Rajput. 

Karan. 


4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 


Daitd. 

Baru. 
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divided into two sub-groups with reference to the degree of purity of the 
traditional caste occupation — 

Sub-fff'oup [a). 

1. Chasa. I 3. Raju. 

2. Mali. J 4. Sulha, 

Sub-group ( b ), 

5. Guria. 9. Gaura. 

6. Barhi. 10. Patra. 

7. Kundra. It. Darji. 

8. Kamar, 12. Bhandari. 

The Malis are closely allied to the Chasas or Orh Chasas. They are 
employed in the worship of Maliadeb and Thakurani or Gramdevti. The 
Baju and Sudha rank about on a par. In sub-group ( b ) the Guria, or con- 
fectioner, holds the highest place, as its occupation is better than that of the 
other castes. The Barhi, Kundra and Kamar are of nearly equal rank. The 
Gaura or Goala is degraded because he is a palki - bearer as well as a keeper of 
cows. He will take boiled rice from the Barhi, but not from the Patra caste. 
The position assigned to the Darji is that of the indigenous group of tailors ; 
there is a sub-caste of Bengali origin, found chiefly in the towns, whose water 
is not taken by the higher castes, and whose proper position is in Group IV. 
The Bhandari is placed at the bottom of Group III, as he will take boiled rice 
from all the other castes contained in it, except the Bengali Darji. 

603. The castes in Group IV are served by the same Brahmans as those 

in Group HI and their touch does not defile, but 
Gboup it s clean l-.tjdeas. ajg not jaldc/iaraniya, and they may draw water 

only from masonry wells in metal vessels — 


1 . 

Chitrabar. 

6. 

Tbatari. 

11. 

Gola. 

2. 

Khitibansi. 

7. 

KkaruiA. 

12. 

Dogra. 

3. 

Sonari. 

8. 

Kachra. 

13. 

Kantabudiya. 

4. 

SankhAri. 

9. 

Tanti. 

14. 

Tulabhina. 

5. 

KansAri. 

10. 

Thoria. 

1 



The Kachras trade in brass and bell-metal, but their name seems to indicate^ 
that they formerly dealt in glass. The Madras Baliyfis, who sell glass bangles/ 
are also called Kfichia, but there is no connection between the two castes. 
The degraded position of the Tulabhina is ascribed to their using an instrument 
in which there is hide. 

Gboup v.— Castes whose 604. The main difference between Groups IV 

touch defiles. -and V is that the touch of the latter defiles cloth: — 


1. Teli. 5. Kewat. 9. Bhat. 

2. KumhAr. 6. Kaibartta. 10. Jyotish. 

3. Barhi. 7. Kartia. 11. Jogi. 

4. Niari. 8. Khodal. 12. Sundi (Sunrih 


The low position of the Telis is attributed to their employment of bullocks 
for pressing oil, and that of the Kumhars to the fact that they sell earth. 
The Barhi, Niari, Kewat and Kaibartta are supposed to spring from a common 
parentage, but the two former have given up fishing and taken to purchasing 
grain and carrying loads. The barber will pare the nails of their fingers 
only; hence they are known as dasanakhi. The Bhat and Jyotish may have 
descended from Brahmans. The rank of the Jyotish is the lower, as persons of 
this caste serve the Chainars as priests. The Jogis are beggars and physicians. 
They will accept alms from all castes down to Jyotish. The Sundi is the 
lowest caste served by I'anda Brahmans and by the ordinary barber.* 

605. The sixth group comprises castes who eat fowls and drink spirits, but 

who abstain from beef. r l here are three well-de- 
G fowls'and dbinb spi A b T its AT fin ® d . sub-groups : the first are served by the Dhoba 

and have the Jyotish as their priest; the second are 
not served by the Dhoba and have no priest of any kind ; and the third, though 


* In Puri it is said tliat the Teli, Kumhar, Jogi and Jyotish should rank in the next higher group, as 
their touch does not defile cloth and they may draw water from masonry wells. Further enquiry, however 
shows that although this is sometimes the case in towns, the group in which they are shown above is that 
u.o tthicli they really belong. 
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comparable to the second in other respects, rank lower mainly on account 
of the freedom of their women. 

Sub-group («). 

1. Siyal. I 2. C'hamar. 


1 . 

Dhoba. 

4. 

Sub-group (b). 
Gbusuria. 

7. 

Khatia. 

2. 

Bauri, 

5. 

Gokha. 

8. 

Sanai. 

3. 

Taula. 

6. 

Girigiria. 

9. 

Nalia. 

1 . 

Ahir Gaura. 1 2. 

Sub-group ( c ). 

Kela. j 

3. 

Kandra. 


The women of the Ahir Gaura caste dance in public. They profess not to 
eat fowls or drink spirits, but are said to do so secretly. The women of the Keld 
caste, which is identified with the infamous Byadha of the Shastras, beg openly. 
The Kandra women are not ill-behaved, but the men are professional thieves, 
and they eat pork. Like the Pan they often serve as village chaukidars. 

Geottp vii.— Beep eatees 606. The last group consists of the very 

and scavengers. lowest castes and includes — 

1. Mahurii. I 3. Pan. 

2. Dom. J 4. Hari. 

All eat beef. The Hari ranks lowest as he removes night-soil. The 
Dom of Orissa does not do this, but his position is still very degraded. In the 
Tributary States the Pan ranks higher. He is there largely employed as a 
weaver and calls himself Patra Pfin or Bund Pan.* 

I have omitted several mixed groups from the above list. The Shdgird- 
peshas labour under the stigma of illegitimacy and although their water 
is taken as a matter of convenience they cannot, on that account, be ranked 
amongst the clean castes. The Chattarkhais are also omitted, as they now 
live outside Hindu society, but at the same time they retain their original caste 
distinctions. Chokars, or the children of prostitutes, are also left out of account. 
They are outcastes. 


Caste Precedence in Nepal. 

social precedence amongst the Nepalese castes and 
tribes, as given below, was prepared by Mr. Earle 
when he was Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling. 
If does not refer to the Newars, who are a nation- 
ality rather than a caste, and have their own caste system and caste precedence 
list as described in paragraphs 887 to 894 of this chapter. 


607. The order of 

Pbecedence ust foe Nepalese 

CASTES AND TEIEES. 


Group 1 . — Sigh Castes. 

1. Brdhman or Bahun. I 3. Thakuri. 

2. Sannjasi. j 4. Khas. 

Brdhmans will not eat ripe cooked by any other caste. They will take water 
from all castes except those in Group III. Bannyasis will eat Jcachchi prepared 
by any one ranking in this group, but not by others. The Thakuris will take 
cooked rice only from Brahmans or from members of their own caste. The 
Khas will take it from a Brahman or Thakuri, but not from a Sannyasi. 


— Intermediate Castes and Tribes. 


Group II. 

5. Gurung. 

6. Hangar. 

7. Sunuwar. 

8. Jitnd^r. 

9. Limbu. 


I 10. Yakba. 

| 11. Maejhi. 
] 12. Murmi. 
i' 13. Sherpa. 

! 14. Th&ru. 


15. Thami. 

16. Hayu. 

17. Khawas. 

18. Gliarti. 

19. Kamara. 


Buna means weaving. There is no connection between this word and the homonym bv which 
coolies brought from Chota Nagpur to Central Bengal by the indigo planters are collectively known 
latter word is probably derived from ban, * jungle.’ J 


the 

The 
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Group III. — Low Castes. 

20. Kami. I 22. Damai. 

21. Sarki, ( 23. Badhi. 

24. Gain. 

The last five are not served by Brdhmans, but appoint priests from 
amongst themselves. They have no dealings of any sort with the castes in 
Groups I and II, and are obliged to leave the road on the approach of any one 
belonging to any of these castes. They are not allowed to enter the courtyards 
of temples. The Kamis and Sdrkis eat rice only when cooked by members of 
their own community. 


Tribal Precedence in Chota Nagpur. 

608. As regards the non-Aryan tribes it is very difficult to fix any general 

scale of social precedence. The position of each 
Precedence of Tribes in Chota tribe varies from place to place according to its local 
' ' ! 1 J - 1! strength and the traditions of former rule. The 

Bhuiyas rank highest in Keonjhar, the Mundas in the south-east of Ranchi, 
the Kharwai-s and Cheros in Palamau, the Hos in Singhbhum, the Kandhs 
in the Khondmals and so on. In these circumstances no useful purpose would 
be served by a lengthy discussion of the subject, but if further information is 
desired, it will be found in Appendix VIII which contains two interesting 
reports, prepared respectively by Mr. Streatfeild, Deputy Commissioner of 
Ranchi, and Babu Jamini Mohan Das, Deputy Superintendent of Census, 
Cuttack. 


Disputed points of Social Precedence. 

609. I have already mentioned that numerous claims were advanced by 

various castesto a higher rank than that generally or 
Claims to higher rank. universally accorded to them. One of the best and 

most interesting memorials m connection with this 
subject was received from Raja Ban Bibari Kapur advocating the claim of the 
Khatris to rank as Kshattriyas, but it is unnecessary to discuss the point in 
this report. The headquarters of the caste lies beyond the borders of this 
province, and the claim has already been admitted by the Census Commissioner 
for India. 

The Baidik Brahmans submitted a memorial urging their right to rank as 
the highest class of Brahmans in Bengal Proper on the ground that they are the 
descendants of the original settlers. They say that the alleged descent of the 
Rarhi from the Kanauj ia Brdhmans is a myth and point out the following 
points of difference, vis. (1) the R&rhi Brahmans have different titles and 
gotras from those of Kanauj, (2) they allow polygamy, which the Kanaujid 
Brahmans do not, (3) the wife must be younger than the husband, but there 
is no such rule amongst the Kanaujias, (4) there is no tradition outside 
Bengal of the original settlement from Kanauj which was not a seat of 
learning in ancient times, (a) the Kanaujid Brahmans are mostly Tantriks 
while those of Rarh are not, (6 ) the Rdrhi Brdhmans say they are descended 
from the Hindustani wives of the original immigrants, and the Barendras from 
their Bengali wives ; the latter deny this, but probably the original emigrants, 
if the story of their advent is true, came unaccompanied by any wives at all. 

Except in special cases of degradation or admitted pre-eminence, it would 
be an interminable task to endeavour to arrange sub-castes in the order of 
social precedence. In all cases it is usual to find each sub-caste cla im ing 
to rank higher than the others, and if any difference actually exists, it is 
usually purely local, and due to local causes, such as numerical superiority and 
the like. Both the Brahmanical sub-castes referred to above are pure and it 
seems, therefore, unnecessary to attempt to adjudicate as to their relative 
rank. 

The A'eharji Brahmans protested against being considered degraded and 
urged that the Brdhmans who minister to them do not suffer in general estima- 
tion as do those who minister to Sudras, and that they perform all the six duties 
enjoined on Brahmans in the Shastras. There is, however, no doubt that the 
Hindus as a body regard Acharji Brahmans as standing on a lower level than 
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those whom I have placed above them in the precedence list for Bengal 
Proper. 

610. The Babhans filed several representations, asserting that they are Brah- 

Ba B han. mans who have given up the priesthood and taken 

to landholding. It is said that they are addressed 
as Sarma on ceremonial occasions, that the Rajputs and other castes offer them 
prandm (adoration) as they do to Brdhmans and receive dsirbdd (benediction) from 
them, that their manners and customs are those of Brahmans, and that some 
subcastes of Kayasths will take kachchi food prepared by them. Certain refer- 
ences are made to various Greek and Chinese writers, who said that many Brah- 
mans had given up asceticism and the taking of alms, and lived by cultivating 
the land and acquiring territorial possessions. The best opinion at the present 
time is perhaps in favour of the Brahmanical origin of the Babhans,* but it would 
be incorrect to say that they are, therefore, Brahmans still. In the eyes of the 
general Hindu public they constitute a separate caste, which is generally, but 
not always, regarded as slightly superior to that of the Rajputs. 

611. The Baidyas claimed to be placed next to the Brahmans on the 

ground that they are identical with the Ambashtas of 
AIDT1 ‘ the Shastras and so are descended from Dhanvantari, 

the son of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, at a time when marriages 
with women of lower caste were legal, t and it was held that the offspring 
occupied a position intermediate between that of the parents, but inclining rather 
that of the father on account of the superiority of the seed over the soil. Some 
Baidyas, it is said, act as spiritual guides to Brahmans, who are not thereby 
lowered in general estimation. The Sakadvipi Brahmans of Bihar, who also 
practise medicine, are alleged to regard the Baidyas as their equals. They claim 
to rank above the Rajputs of Bihar as the latter engage in manual labour and 
plough with their own hands, and merely shuffle on the janeo or sacred thread 
at marriage, whereas the Baidyas follow no degrading occupation and observe 
the full ceremony of investiture or upanayan ; they also perform the complete 
marriage ceremony, including perambulation of the sacred fire, which is 
neglected by the Rajputs; and they alone, of the non-Brahmanical castes, have 
the right to study the Yeda, from which circumstance the modern name of the 
caste is derived. They claim precedence over the Kayasths on the following 
additional grounds : — 


(1) the Kdyasths are Sudras and have been held to be so by a High 

Court ruling to which a Kayasth Judge subscribed. 

(2) The K&yasths mourn for 30 days like the Sudras, whereas the 

Baidyas mourn for 15 days only. 

(3) When the Sanskrit College was first opened the only castes admitted 

were Brahmans and Baidyas. 

(4) The Kayasths were originally the servants of the Brahmans and 

Baidyas, :£ and when poor they are still found taking employ- 
ment as domestic servants, whereas the Baidyas will never 
do so. 

(5) On ceremonial occasions, when different castes are collected, flower 

wreaths and sandal wood paste are offered first to Brahmans, 
then to Baidyas and after them to Kdyasths. 


* Mahamahopadhy&ya H. P. Sastri points out that Babhan is merely the Pali form of Brahman and 
that the word is otten found in Asoka’s Edicts. He conjectures that those now known as Babhans 


remained Buddhists, after the Brahmans around them had reverted to Hinduism, and so the Pali name 
continued to be applied to them. The Pandit explains the synonym Bhuinhar or Bhumiharaka as referring 
to their having seized the lands attached to the old Buddhist monasteries. The family titles of the 
B&bhans also iavour their claim. The Mastan Brahmans of Orissa have many more non-Brahmanical 
titles than have the Babhans, e.g., Sahu, Senapati, Soyai, Jena, Padhan, Hahantt. . 

f Such marriages between a man of a higher and a woman of a lower caste were formerly ahewe !, 
and were known as An ulom. Marriages between a woman of a higher and a man of a lower caste 
were called Pratilom, and were forbidden. 

+ ^ leading Baidya tells me that there is a proverb in support of this allegation, viz. * 


Jata Brahman tata K&et 
Jata Baidya tata Kaet 
Jata Kaet tata Jiaet. 


» 
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Chasi Kaibartta. 


612. The most vigorous of all the agitations that arose in connection with 

the caste question was that of the Chasi Kaibart- 
tas.* * They urge that they are entirely distinct 
from the Jfiliya Kaibarttas and that their proper appellation is Mahisya., f 
an ancient caste of much respectability which is said to be descended from 
a Kshattriya father aud a Vaisya mother. The Chasi Kaibarttas claim to be 
Mahisyas on the ground that they have the same origin, and quote slokas from 
the Padma Purdn and the Brahma Vaivartta Purdn in support of this claim. 
They have also succeeded in obtaining vyavasthas from some eminent 
pandits acquiescing in the desired identification. The sloka from the Padma 
Purdn , however, is said not to be found in the ordinary editions and the 
quotation from the Brahma Vaivartta Purdn is incomplete; the next sloka 
goes on to say; “ but by their connection with the Tivars in the Kali Yuga they 
became fishermen and were fallen.’’^ This passage, therefore, even if it 
supports the alleged origin of the Kaibarttas as a whole, disposes at the same 
time of the claim of the Chasi sub- caste to be distinct from the Jaliya, and 
also to rank higher than they do on the strength of their alleged descent, 
even if it be genuine. It is argued, however, by the opponents of the Mahisya 
movement that the whole passage is spurious, and does not occur in many 
trustworthy editions, such as that in the Sanskrit library at Benares. It is 
asserted also that the protection of grain was the occupation of the Mahisyas and 
not agriculture. The word Kaibartta again is usually derived from ka, water 
and vartta engaged, and the common patronymic is Das, a Sudra title. 

There seems to be no room for doubt as to the common origin of the two 
sections of Kaibarttas, and in remote tracts, such as the Tributary States of 
Orissa, inter-marriage is still permitted between them. In Dacca, some people 
were entered at the Census as Chasi Kaibartta by caste and fishermen by occu- 
pation. At the same time, in the greater part of Bengal Proper, the process of 
differentiation has proceeded so far that they now constitute practically separate 
communities. Water is not taken from the Chasi Kaibarttas in all districts, but in 
some it is.§ In the Tribes and Castes of Bengal Mr. Risley says regarding them: 

“ It seems likely as time goes on that this sub-caste will rise in social 
estimation, and will altogether sink the Kaibartta, so that eventually it is 
possible that they may succeed in securing a place with the Navasakha.” 

This was written only ten years ago, and at that time, not only had the 
Mahisya theory not been developed, but the word is not even mentioned in 
Mr. Risley’s book. Even now the claim is confined to Central and Western Bengal, 
and the lower sections of the community are still but imperfectly acquainted 
with their new name and the improvement in their status which it is intended to 
connote.il In Eastern Bengal Das, Halia Das and Kaibartta Das, are the names 
by which the Chasi Kaibartta prefers to be known. In Sylhet, when able to 
afford it, he takes Kayasth girls in marriage and describes himself as a Kayasth 
or Sudra. In some parts, chiefly in Eastern Bengal, the fishing section are also 
sinking the Kaibartta and call themselves Jaliya or Jaliya Dfis. In Noakhali 
a small section of the Chasi sub-caste, there known as Halia Das tried 
unsuccessfully to get themselves returned as Deba Das.^[ ? 

* This agitation was pursued with great energy, and in the 24-Parganas, Nadia, Midnapore and oth^ 
districts, influential committees were formed to draw up petitions, to inform the lower classes of their 
community of their newly discovered status, and to urge them to return themselves as Mahisya at 
the census, lhey were allowed to do so, as Mahisya is a name assumed by no other modern caste and 
there was thus no risk of confusion. The so-called Mahisyas were all classed as Chasi Kaibartta in 
the course of tabulation. 

t The Mahisya has been identified with the Mahesri of Upper India. 

+ Tiyar is still the name;of a Kaibartta sub-caste in Orissa, 

disapproval ofjhe^agimtion^^ ammged DOt t0 take Water *** *s > of their 

|| In Mymensingh many withdrew their claim to the new title on its being stated that the word meant 
‘ Portaming to a Mah.sh/ (buffalo). In ISadia on the other hand the new ide® gaiTed such gTound Ti 
many Chasi Kaibarttas m domestic service under other castes threw up their work saying it was beneath 
their dignity, b inding, however that no other means of livelihood were available the/were soon fain to 
return and beg their employers forgiveness. J 

V The Kaibarttas, says Dr. Urierson, seem to have been a non-Aryan race and to have entered Bengal 
from Orissa. They conquered by force of arms and the defeat, by them, of the Raja of Maina is the 
subject of a local poem. They founded several great families of which that of the Raja of Tamluk still 
survives. The history of their arrival accounts for the peculiar dialect of Bengali spoken by them 

Probably owning originally to some non-Aryan language, they arrived in Midnapore speaking a corrupt natois 

home ° Q as a basis, they have built the dialect of Bengali which they speak in their present 
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613. The Jogis strongly objected to the ordinary spelling of their caste 

name (Jugi) which is popularly derived from Jungi, 
Jogx os Jroi. a | ow m j xe( j caste, whose traditional origin is from 


a Sudra father and a Chandal mother.* They say that they are the descen- 
dants of Brahman a«cetics or Yogis who were degraded on account of a quarrel 
with the Brahman priest of Ballala Sena. They point to the fact that they call 
themselves Nath, address their wives as ‘ Debi ’ and wear the thread ; but the 
thread was assumed very recently and they may equally well have adopted the 
titles they now use in recent times. There seems reason to believe that they 
are descended from a religious community, but this does not in the least 
confirm their claim to Brahmanieal origin. The Jogis and other religious sects 
of Upper India freely admit members of all castes, t and there is no reason for 
supposing the case to have been different with the ancestors of the caste under 
consideration. They were possibly Buddhists. If so, their degraded position 
might easily be due to their having remained in that faith after the general 
population had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, who belong to 
their own community, Mahatma or Pandit, both of which terms were formerly in 
use amongst the Buddhists. They bury their dead in a sitting posture, with the 
leo-s crossed as in the conventional attitude of Buddha, and the face turned to 
the north-east. Their occupation of weaving is one which was often resorted to 
by decayed religious communities^ All the persons known to outsiders as Jugi 
are not allowed to call themselves Nath. Some mourn for 30 days like Sudras 
and some for only 10 days like Brahmans. It may be, therefore, that there 
were originally two different communities, the one derived from Jogis and the 
other from Jungis. In Nepal there is still a distinction between Jogi and J ugi. 
The former term is synonymous with Sannyasi, while Jugi is the name of 
the dancing and musician caste of Newars. 

However this may be, it is admitted that the Jogis or Jugis of Bengal 
Proper are looked upon as degraded, and if one of them happens to enter 
the room of a Hindu of good caste the cooked food and drinking water must 
be immediately thrown away.§ There is, therefore, no real dispute as to the 
position accorded to the caste by Hindu public opinion at the present day. 

1 614. The Kayasths claim to be Kshattriyas who took to clerical work, 

whereas according to them, the Baidyas, as a mixed 
Kayasth. or g arria Sankar caste, hold a much lower position. 

They also deny that the Baidyas are identical with the Ambasthas of the 
Sh&stras, and urge that if they were a genuine survival, they would not be con- 
fined to Bengal Proper, but would also be found in the great strongholds of 
Hinduism. Lastly, they say, that it is only within the last hundred years that 
the Baidyas have abandoned their old Sudra ritual and assumed tiie thread, 
with the aid of Raja Raj Ballabh who bribed the Brahmans into acquiescence. 
They say" that in all other parts of India the Kayasths wear the thread, 
and there are numerous Vyavasthas, or opinions of Pandits, admitting their 
Kshattriya origin. They occupied a high position under Hindu kings, and 
in the Mbarnamah it is stated that the zamindars of Bengal were mostly 
K&yasths. Much stress cannot be laid on the period of mourning, for while, on 
the one hand, the Pandavas mourned for 30 days after the battle of Kuru 
Kshettra, on the other, many low castes, such as the Koch and Chandal, mourn 
for a much shorter period. In the Vallalacharita by Ananda Bhatta written in 
15 10 it is stated that the “ Tailika, Gaudhika and Yaidya are clean Sudras. 
Of all the Sat Sudras the Kayastha is declared to be the best.” 

As already stated, it seems to be undesirable to endeavour to arrive at a 
definite conclusion regarding the relative rank of these two castes. 


* According to tlie Braiima Taivarita Puran the Jungis are descended from a Vesyadharior false hermit 

by a Gangaputra girl. .... 

J f In the Punjab in 1891 more than 38,000 Jogis returned themselves as Muhammadans by religion. 

+ The Saraks are weavers and the Jogis of Bihar spin thread In the Punjab Census Report for 1891 
Mr Maclagan points out the connection which exists between religion and weaving in that Proiince. 
There are he says some Musalmnn tribes who, in many parts of that province, perform indifferently the 
functions of the weaver and the Mullah. Kabir was a Jolahii by caste and so also was Dudhu Jinan, the 
groat reformer of East Bengal. These eases, however, are not strictly analogous, as they refer to weavers 
who have taken to religion and not to religious bodies who have become weavers. 

5 In Orissa the Jogis are named in a list of eleven outcaste tribes who are not allowed to enter t ha 
temple of Jagaunath. For a further reference to the Jugis, see paragraph 787. 
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615. The Awadhia Kurmis urged that they should be ranked as Kshat- 

E triyas. Some pretend that the word Kurmi is a 

corruption of Kshattriya while others derive it from 
their progenitor, Kama, a Kshattriya of the Lunar race. They say that their 
ancestors concealed their origin and took to agriculture, in order to escape from 
the persecution of the Buddhist King Asoka. Brahmans take water from 
them ; they perform their Srddha on the 12th day and kachchi food prepared 
by them is taken by Kahars, Bhats, and other castes who would not take such 
food from Sudras. They will not engage in domestic service, and when wealthy, 
they are invited to attend at ceremonies of the higher castes and exchange 
presents with them. Amongst rulers of Kurmi origin are mentioned Sivaji, the 
Bhonslas of Nagpur and the Scindias of Gwalior. All connection is denied 
between the Awadhia sub-caste and the other classes who go by the name of 
Kurmi. There is no doubt that the Awadhia Kurmis rank higher than the rest, 
but they are not recognised by Hindu public opinion as forming a separate 
caste. 

616. The higher class Pods who live by cultivation and call themselves 

Pod Padma Raj urge that they are of Kshattriya origin 

and have no connection with the fishing Pods. They 
have, however, quite failed to establish any racial difference between themselves 
and the Pods who live by fishing, and the connection is clearly indicated by the 
fact that they are still willing to accept the daughters of the fishing Pods as 
their wives, though they will no longer give their own daughters in marriage to 
members of that section of the caste. They are often known as Paundra or 
Pundarik which seems to connect them with the ancient kingdom of Paundra 
Vardhana* and their claim to Kshattriya rank probably arises from a faint 
remembrance of the days when they were the ruling tribe in that part of the 
country. Ihere is a sub-caste of Chanddl known as Pod, and there seems reason 
to believe that the two castes are offshoots of the same parent stock.f There 
is a tradition that the original Pod was a half-brother of the original Chandal. 
Whatever their ancestry may be, there is no doubt as to the position which the 
Pods occupy in Hindu public opinion at the present day, and this is the position 
which has been assigned to them in the precedence list. 

617. The Rdjbansis of North Bengal wished to be styled Bhanga or Bratya 

Rajbansi Kshattriyas and to be classed amongst the twice- 

born castes. They tell various stories of their 
origin, the favourite one being the well-worn legend that their ancestors were the 
descendants of Kshattriyas who discarded their sacred threads when fleeino- from 
the wrath of Parasurama.+ Another story is that they are descended^ from 
Rajd Bhaskara Varman, who was related to many Kshattriya f ami lies, and so must 
himself have been of the same caste. These legends may at once be rejected, and 
even if they had some substratum of truth, which does not appear to be the case 
they would not affect the estimation in which the caste is held at the present 
day. At the same time, the enquiries which I have caused to be made seem to 
show that there is a good foundation for the assertion of the Rajbansis of 
Rangpur that they have no connection with the Koches, and that the two 
communities spring from entirely different sources. Though in some places there 
has been considerable racial intermixture, the Rajbansis appear to be a Dravidian 
tribe allied, it may be, to the Tiyars, who often call themselves Rajbansi in the 
districts south of Rangpur, as far as Nadia and Jessore, and they probably 
owned the name long before the Mongoloid Koch kings rose to power. § When 
the latter attorned to Hinduism they assumed the caste name of the most 
numerous Hinduised community in their neighbourhood and, owing to the loose 
organisation of the origi nal Rajbansis, there was a considerable intermingling 

# The Pundras are mentioned in the Mahahharata as one of the five chief races Tf~ Eastern India 
(Tribes and Castes oi Bengal, Volume II, page 1/6). 

t Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Volume II, page 183. 

+ This king was ruling in Kamarupa when Hiuen Tsiang visited the country about 640 A.D. 

§ I am told that fishing was the traditional occupation of the Rajbansis of Rangpur and that they have 
gradually taken to cultivation, owing to the silting up of the largo ljivers, such as the Karatoya, which once 
flowed through the district. We see the same process of transition amongst the people who call themselves 
Rajbausi in iXadia. They were originally fishermen, and most of their villages are on the banks of dvers 
but they are gradually giving up fishing for cultivation. With the change of occupation comes a claim to 
occupy a higher social status. As regards the assumption of the name Rajbansi by the Tiyars, it may be 
noted that there are still traditions of former Tiyar Rajas in various parts of Bengal. J 
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of the two races while the Koch kings ruled, especially towards the north 
and north-east where they tvere most numerous. In Jalpaiguri and Kuch 
Bihar, and in Goalpara in Assam, the persons now known as Rajbansi are 
either pure Koches who, though dark, have a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, 
or else a mixed breed, in which the Koch element usually preponderates. 
Further away, the Koches did not so readily abandon their old religion and 
their tribal name, and the original Rajbansis were less willing to mix with them. 
In Rangpur we find Rajbansis and Koches inhabiting the same villages but 
remaining as perfectly distinct communities with very different physical 
characteristics. The religion also is different. The Koch worships Siva and 
eats pork, while the Rajbansi is usually a Vaishnava and eschews unclean 
food. The Kamrupi Brahman serves Rajbansi and Koch alike, but the Maithi: 
Brahmans, who sometimes minister to the Rajbansis, will have nothing to say to 
the Koches, and the Napit, though he shaves them, does so with some reluctance. 
The Koches sometimes serve as pdlki - bearers but the Rajbansis never do so. 


The tendency of the Koch to merge in the Rfijbansi seems to have received a 
check, and the true Rajbansis now refuse to ally themselves to the Koches, even 
when the proposals are otherwise of a very advantageous nature. Thus a clerk 
of the Rangpur Registration office, who was a Rajbansi, refused to give his 
daughter to a scion of the ruling family of Kuch Bihar, and a Rajbansi family of 
Nilphamari was outcasted for contracting a matrimonial alliance with another 
branch of the old royal family. A Koch who rises in the world does not, in 
Rangpur, find it easy to become a Rajbansi.* 

618. The Sadgops claim to be Vaisyas, but their pretensions are unsup- 

gADGop ported by any solid argumentf and they are still 

commonly regarded as a purified sub-caste of 
Goala who have obtained a higher position than the rest by adopting agriculture 
as their occupation. The other Goala sub-castes will all admit a Sadgop into 
their ranks, should he wish to join them. This subject will be further discussed 
in connection with their local distribution (paragraph 658). 

619. The Shahas submitted a memorial stating that they are Kshattriyas 

, by origin and Vaisyas by profession and quoted 

Shaha ' several passages in the Shastras in support of their 

contention. They say they were degraded not for any fault of their own, but 
because the vice of drunkenness had spread amongst the people and, being 
unable to cope with it, the Brahmans declared the dealers in spirit to be 
degraded. They now follow the occupations assigned to Vaisyas and should, 
therefore, they say, be classed in Group II. There is no doubt that the 
Shahas are an enlightened and progressive community and that they include 
in their ranks many zamindars and rich traders. But the criterion on which 
the precedence list is based, is Hindu public opinion, and there can be no doubt 
that, judged by this standard, their position is still a humble one. The fact of 
their having been degraded is not disputed, and the Hindu would never think 
of revising a decision arrived at many centuries ago.J 


* Unfortunately, in the course of tabulation, I treated Koch and Rajbansi as synonymous terms, and 
did not compile separate figures for each. A separate return would have been of little use in Jalpaiguri and 
Kuch Bihar, where the Koches freely call themselves Rajbansi, but it would have afforded some idea of the 
relative strength of the two communities in other districts. 

t They deny that Gop means Goala and assert that as, in a few cases, Vaisyas are said to be Gopala, there- 
fore Gopala is synonymous with Vaisya. The Sadgops were often called Chasi in old Bengali 
literature and so must be Vaisyas, as cultivation was one of the main occupations of the Vaisyas. Goala and 
Gop are of course both derived from Gopala and ordinary Goalas are often called Gop. Chasi or Chasi 
again is the appellation of many other castes, such as Chasi Dhoba, Chasi Kaibartta, and the great 
cultivating caste of Orissa, who have never yet dreamed of a Vaisya ancestry. It would be easy by a 
similar line of argument to prove that any class of persons belongs to any desired caste. A few cases are 
quoted where particular Sadgops were honoured as Vaisyas, but these alone are not sufficient. 

X The degradation may be a fiction, i.e., the rank of the Sunris may always have been low. But this 
is immaterial. The result is the same so far as their present status is concerned. It is interesting to note 
some of the methods by which a class gradually works upon public opinion. In Tippera it is said that at 
one of the Munsiff’s Courts the Shahas pay the pleaders as much as Rs. 60 to have themselves entered 
under the title of ‘Ray’ in the documents they file in Court. At Brahmanberia a Shaha who had 
spent a sum of money on Borne public purpose applied to be entered as ‘Ray’ in the Municipal books 
in recognition of his liberality. Similarly the Jugis endeavour to have themselves described in their 
documents as Deb Nath. In Malda and some of the neighbouring districts the Shahas seem to be more 
successful in shaking off the trammels of their humble origin. The persons there known as Gaur Bani* 
are alleged to be of Shaha origin and at the present census they have gone a step further and in many 
cases have succeeded in getting themselves returned as Agarwalas. 


c c c 
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620. The Subarnabaniks submitted petitions protesting against then- 

proposed classification' and urging that they should 

Si babnabaxik. be treated as Vaisyas. They are a wealthy and well 

educated community and there seems to be little doubt but that they occupied 
a position of great respect until degraded by Ballala Sena on account of their 
sympathy with the Pals who, like themselves, were Buddhists. If, therefore, the 
origin of a caste, or its status in the eyes of a foreigner, were to decide its rank, 
there would be little doubt as to the right of the Subarnabaniks to a place in 
Group II. The touchstone, however, is Hindu public opinion at the present 
day, and according to this standard, there is no doubt that the caste ranks below 
the Nabasakkas. Their Brahmans are degraded and their water is not taken.* 

621. The claims of other castes, whose pretensions are vaguer and less 

circumstantial, may be more summarily dealt with. 

Other Castes. The Gandhabaniks claim to be Vaisyas, and in some 

respects they seem superior to the Nabasakhas, but it is in this group that 
they are placed by Hindu public opinion in Bengal Proper. In Orissa they 
are generally regarded as Vaisyas and have been entered accordingly in 
Group II. The Chasadhobas also pretend to be Vaisyas and called themselves 
Haladhai-.f The Paliyas desire recognition as Bratya Kshattriyas, the Chasi 
Suklis as Solanki Rajputs, the Patidls, the Sudras of East Bengal, the Baruis 
of Mymensingh, the Shagirdpeshas of Orissa, and the Khyans of Rangpur as 
K&yasths, the Tiyars as RajbansisJ and the Kalus of Manbhum as Telis. 
The Sutradhars, while admitting their degradation, claim to rank with the 
Nabasakhas on the ground of their common origin. A section of the Chandals, 
who were fain to be returned as Namasudras in 1891, now pretend that the 
Nama and the Sudra are two distinct classes, and that they should be known as 
Sudra to distinguish them from the degraded Nam as, with whom they deny all 
connection. The only one of these claims that deserves discussion is that 
of the Sudras to be considered Kayasths. These Sudras, as is well known, are 
the servant class of the Kayasths. Their origin is uncertain, but they are 
probably descended from various clean castes who were reduced to a position 
of servitude.§ The dividing line, at the present day, between them and the 
Kayasths is not very rigid, but it undoubtedly exists, and although rich Sudras 
may, occasionally, be recognised as Kayasths, it by no means follows that the 
whole community should be so classed. 

It is a curious circumstance that, with scarcely an exception, these claims 
to higher caste, or to new and more pretentious names, are confined to Bengal 
Proper. The reason seems to be that the various tribes of this part of the 
Province have come under the influence of the caste system in comparatively 
recent times, and that their relative rank has never been stereotyped by Hindu 
kings under the influence of their Brahman advisers.|| The differentiation 
of the people according to function, which was so complete in Upper India, 
never proceeded far enough in Bengal to obliterate the earlier racial distinctions, 
and the castes of Bengal are, to a great extent, race castes with traditions, 
more or less obscure, of former rule; in the days of their supremacy they were 
probably allowed the rank of Kshattriya, but they have been deposed from it 
since the los3 of their political power. The bulk of the claims that have been 
discussed are those of race castes to be considered Kshattriyas, or of certain 
functional groups to be considered K&yasths. The pretensions of the latter seem 
to be a reminiscence of the time when the number of Aryan settlers in Bengal 
was very small and those who came found it easy to obtain recognition as 
Kdyasths, just as at the present day, all classes of Newars, when they leave 
Nepal, profess to belong to the Sreshta caste. 


* Their water appears to be taken by tbe Brahman Go3wamis of Kbarda, Bagnapara, Sadia and 
Faridabad, bnt this is not tbe general practice. 

f In Rajshahi some of them gave Balia Rai as their caste name. 

1 This is said to be tbe name given them in the Brahma Vaivartta Puran. 

| In Chittagong there are said to be two classes of Sudras, viz., Pushpanjuli or Phullajalia, who are 
descended from maid-servants by their Eayasth masters, and Hangutia who are the offspring of widows. 

ji Many of the earlier rulers were non-Aryan, and the Buddhist kings, even when Aryan, troubled 
themselves very littie about caste. They left the people alone, and did not try to force upon them the 
caste system which had developed itself in other parts of India. The Sena kings were Hindus, and one of 
them. Ballala Sena, did a great deal in this respect in some parts of Bengal, bnt his successors were over- 
tlirown by tbe Muhammadans before the influence of his ‘ reforms ’ had had any great or permanent effect 
on persons who were not already Hindus. 
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Distribution of main Castes and variations 

since 1872 . 

622. The number of castes is so great that it is impossible to discuss in 
detail their distribution, and the variations in their strength, as compared with 
previous censuses. Ordinarily the main castes only will be dealt with, and 
others will be referred to only in a few cases of special interest. A 
tabular statement of the variations since 1872 in the strength of the more 
important castes will be found in Subsidiary Table No. II at the end of this 
Chapter. I have given below a series of maps showing the distribution of the 
main castes, and a word or two is perhaps necessary regarding the system on 
which they have been prepared. The strength of the caste to which the map 
refers is represented in each district by a rectangle, of which the base indicates 
the total population of the district, while the height shows the proportion which 
the strength of the caste in question bears to the total population ; thus the area of 
the rectangle shows the actual strength of the caste.* This method of graphic 
representation is that recommended by M. Jacques Bertillon. Its superiority 
to the ordinary method of tinting or shading a map lies in the fact that it 
affords an index to the absolute as well as the relative strength of a caste. In 
the case of the Kaibarttas, for example, a map prepared on the ordinary system 
would merely show that the proportion borne by the caste to the total population 
is about the same in Midnapore as it is in Howrah and would not bring out the 
fact that the actual number of Kaibarttas is about four times as great in the 
former as in the latter district. 

623. The Ahirs or Goalds with a strength of nearly four millions are by far 

the largest caste in the Province. They are found 
Ahib ob Goala. mainly in Bihar, and their number rapidly decreases 

towards the east. There are numerous persons returned under this head through- 
out Chota Nagpur, but 
many of these belong 
to various aboriginal 
tribes who have gradu- 
ally come to be known 
by the designation of 
Godld or of some 
synonymous term, 
because of their occupa- 
tion, but who do not yet 
belong to the true 
Go&la caste. I have 
included in Godld the 
figures for Mahkur, 
which is shown by 
Mr. Risley as a sub- 
caste, but the Deputy 
Commisioner of Ranchi 
reports that the people so 
called are u a wandering 
tribe, said to hail from 
Orissa, who come into the jungles of this district to graze buffaloes.” The 
strength of the caste is slightly less now than it was ten years previously, the 
reason apparently being that it is found mainly in Bihar where there has been a 
decline in the general population. The number of Goalas i3 still greater by 
nearly 21 per cent, than it was in 1872. 

624. The Bdbhans, though they number 1,144,162, are practically con- 
fined to the Patna Division, A few have overflowed 
Babhak. into Bhagalpur and Hazaribagh, but elsewhere 

* Let C=strength of caste, and P= Population of the district. The height represents the proportion 
which the caste bears to the population of the district, i.e., 2, and the|base represents P. The area of each 

rectangle = height X base ^ 73 X P « C. 


MAP 
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the number is inconsiderable. There is a decrease of nearly 6| per cent., 

compared with 1891, 
owing mainly to the 
figures for Monghyr 
and the Chota Nagpur 
States. In the latter 
there seems to have been 
some confusion in 1891 
between Bhuiyd and 
B&bhan, Bhuinh&r being a 
synonym for both castes. 
In Monghyr the number 
at the last census was 
35 per cent, in excess of 
that returned in 1881, and 
46 per cent, more than in 
1872. The number now 
returned in that district, 
although 48,000 less 
than in 1891, exceeds the 
figure for 1872 by more 
than 17 per cent. 



625. 


or 


The distribution of the Bagdis, who number more than a million, is 
also very local. They are found in any considerable 
! * gdis - number only in the Burdwan Division, and in two 

three of the adjoining districts of the Presidency. This caste gave its 

name to, or received 
it from, the old divi- 
sion of Ballala Sena’s 
kingdom, known as 
Bagri or South Bengal. 
Mr. Oldham is of 
opinion that they are 
“the section of the Mai 
who accepted life and 
civilisation in the 

cultivated country as 
serfs and co-religionists 
of the Aryans.” t The 
present census shows 

an increase in the 
number of Bagdis of 
28 per cent, over 

that returned in 1891. 

The difference is most 
noticeable in the 

figures for Burdwan, 
Bankura, Hooghly and Midnapore. In the absence of any record as to the 

classification adopted in 1891, it is difficult to account for the variation, but it 

may be conjectured that it is due mainly to the inclusion under the head Bagdi 
at the present census of the figures for Manjhi in Bankura, Danda Manjhi in 
Midnapore, Dulia in Hooghly, and Let in Birbhum, some of which items may 
have been added to other castes at the last census. 

626. The Baishnabs who aggregate nearly half a million show only a 

nominal increase over the number returned in 1891. 

Baishnib. This caste grows, not only by natural processes, but 

also by fresh accessions from outside, and a larger increase might well have 
been anticipated. It is probable that some of the sectarian groups now shown 
separately were added to it at the previous census, and that in Orissa, where 
Yaishnavism is a matter of sect rather than caste, many persons returned as 
Baishnabs in 1891 have been shown, on the present occasion, under their proper 
castes. In some parts there are indications of a decline owing to tne graoual 
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MAP 

SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OFTHE 

flAURIS in BENGAL 



contraction of private charity, the misappropriation of public charitable funds 
and the want of any fresh religious stimulus. 

627. Baniya is a vague functional term which includes many different castes. 

The figures show a steady decrease, which is satis- 
BANiTi - factory, as it shows that at each succeeding census 

the caste column is filled in more accurately than at the preceding one. 
Probably most of the persons returned as Baniyd belong to low castes such as 
Shaha and Kalwdr.* 

628. The distribution of the B&uris is'much the same as that of the Bagdis, 

except that comparatively few of them are found in 
BilIEI - Midnapore, and that they are numerous also in 

Cuttack and Puri. 
Their presence in these 
two districts, coupled 
with their almost 
complete absence from 
Balasore, is a curious 
phenomenon for which 
I have no explanation 
to offer. A former 
Magistrate of Cuttack 
was of opinion that the 
persons known by this 
name in the south of 
Orissa are ethnically 
distinct from those of 
West Bengal. The 
Orissa Bauris weave a 
kind of coarse cloth. 
The caste has grown by 
nearly 8 per cent, since 
the last census. The variations from district to district are generally slight, but 
there is a great decrease in Purnea, and about 1,400 are shown in the returns 
for Mymensingh and Chittagong, where there were previously only a few score. 

629. There is an increase of 32 per cent, in the number of Bhuiyas, who 

aggregate about two-thirds of a million. This is 
BHriYA. due, partly to a more careful differentiation of the 

figures for Babhan and Bhuiyd in the Chota Nagpur States, and partly to the 
elimination of Buna from the returns for Bengal Proper. But the difference 

occurs mainly in the 

figures for the Sonthal 
Parganas where the 
Bhuiy&s are now re- 
turned at 1 1 9,059, com- 
pared with only 26,351 
in 1891. The number 
of Ghatwals or Ghat- 
wars in the same dis- 
trict now stands at only 
8,135, compared with 
101,285 at the last 
census. Most of the 
Ghatwals are Bhuiyas, 
and if the two be taken 
together, their number 
in this district is al- 
most the same now as 
it was ten years ago. 

As noted elsewhere the 

word Bhuiya is a Sanskrit derivative and it does not follow that there is any 

* This supposition is confirmed by the comparative illiteracy of the persona thus returne 1 (ante, paragraph 
491). In Malda and the neighbourhood there are several communities, alleged to be of Shaba origin, who 
have used the word Banik as a convenient halting place between their original and a much higher caste. 
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Bbahman. 



necessary connection between the people known by that name in different 
parts of the country. Mr. Oldham identifies the Bhuiyds of the Sonthal 
Parganas with the Mai,* whom in many respects they closely resemble, and 
the accompanying map shows that the Bhuiyds are found chiefly to the north 
and west of the country occupied by the Bdgdis. Mr. Bompas looks on the 
Bhuiyds of Manbhum as quite distinct from those of Bonai. 

630. Next to the Godlds, the Brahmans are the most numerous caste in 

Bengal, and they are by far the most widely distri- 
buted. Numbering not much short of three mill- 
ions, they are found in every district in the Province, and it is only in the out- 

lying tracts, in the 

extreme north-east and 
south-east, that their 
number is inappreciable. 
They are most numerous 
in Bihar, West Bengal 
and priest-ridden Orissa. 
Their number is smaller 
in East Bengal, though 


their condition, as a class, 
is probably bette? there 
than in any other part of 
the Province. North 
Bengal which was ruled 
prior to the advent of the 
Muhammadans by a suc- 
cession of non-Aryan 
chiefs, has very few Brdh- 
mans, and the great bulk 
of its inhabitants are 
either race castes of nonAryan origin or Musalman converts from such castes. 
The Brdhmans are increasing very slowly. The gain during the last two 
decades has amounted to only 1*70 and 2*67 per cent., respectively. 

631. The Chamars and Muchis form practically one caste, and they number 

more than 1 ,600,000. Their home is in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, but they are steadily migrating to 

Bengal where there is 
no indigenous caste of 
skinners, tanners, hide- 
dealers and cobblers. 
The number of 
Chamars in East Ben- 
gal is still small, but 
it is rapidly growing. 
In the Province, as a 
whole, there has been 
an increase of nearly 
9 per cent, since 1891. 
Though undoubtedly 
descended from them, 
the Muchis now claim 
to be distinct from the 
Chamars, but a compari- 
son of the sex propor- 
tions of the two groups 
shows that, while 
Chamar females out- 
number the males, amongst the Muchis the latter are in excess. The reason 
seems to be that many of the Bihar Chamars are called Muchi in Bengal, 
and as males are in marked excess amongst those who come to Bengal, the sex 
proportions are disturbed in consequence. 

• In another place he identifies the Mai with the Malli of the Greet geographers. 


Chav ab and Muchi. 
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632. The Ch&sa is the great cultivating caste of Orissa where it comprises 

about one-seventh of the entire population. It is 
Chasa and Khandait. known to be recruited mainly from various abori- 

ginal tribes, and the process of accretion seems to be still going on. The caste 

showed an increase of 
nearly 26 per cent, in 
1891, and it has again 
grown in about the 
same proportion. 
There are, however, 
other reasons for the 
increase. Many Chasd 
profess to be Khandaits, 
or hide their identity 
under the term Sudra, 
and this tendency is 
more successfully 
restrained at each new 
census. The Magis- 
trate of Cuttack reports 
that, in the course of 
checking the schedules, 
many entries of Khan- 
d&it were changed to 
Chasa. The real 

growth is, therefore, less than the figures would indicate. 

633. The Khandaits are now slightly less numerous than the Chasas, and 

their apparent increase 
since 1891 is only 5| per 
cent. Both Chasas and 
Khandaits are practi- 
cally confined to Orissa. 
The distribution of the 
two castes is shown in 
the maps in the margin. 
The main difference is 
that the proportion of 
Chasas to Khandaits in 
Puri is almost exactly 
the reverse of that in 
Balasore. The propor- 
tion of the former 
decreases from south to 
north and that of the 
latter from north to 




south, 
the 


m 


This difference 
distribution 


is 


possibly, to a great extent, a matter of nomenclature, and the claims of Chasas 
to be returned as Khand&it, may have been more leniently dealt with m 

Balasore than in the southern part of Orissa. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the origin of the word Khandait. 
The general view is that it means swordsman (from Khandd, a sword), but it is 
a significant fact that one of the caste Santaks, or devices endorsed on docu- 
ments, is a Kdnda or arrow.* Another explanation which has been put 
forward, and with much plausibility, is that Orissa was formerly divided into 
Khandas, or groups of villages corresponding to the pargana of Muhammadan 
times, and that there was over each a headman called Khcmdapati, which wax 
subsequently corrupted to Khandait. t 

+ The wOTdiwifstiUiiefC'Lower Assam to indicate the group .of : villages under the supervi- 
sion of a Mandat or Patwari. For further observations regarding the Khandaits reference may be made to 
the recent Orissa Settlement Report by Mr. S. L. Maddox, i.c s„ paragraph 332. 
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The Dhanuks are a Bihar caste with nearly 600,000 representatives. 

They are most numerous in Darbhanga, Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur, and very few are found outside 
the tracts immediately adjoining them. They 

have increased by 3 per 


634. 

Dhanuk and Dhoba. 

these three districts and 



cent, during the last 
decade, compared with 
6‘3 per cent, in the 
previous ten years. 
In Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr, Dhanuks are 
said to be also known 
as Jaiswar Kurmis and 
and this may have 
some times led to 
confusion. 

The Dhobas, who are 
rather less numerous 
than the Dhanuks, have 
lost ground slightly 
during the decade. 
The whole of the 
decrease has occurred 

in the Presidency 

Division where there 

has been a corresponding increment in the number of persons returned as 
Chasadhoba. 

635. The Dosadhs, with a total strength of nearly 1,200,000, are found in 

all Bihar districts, but are most numerous in 
Dosadh ‘ Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga A few have over- 


Bengal Proper, where 
the large proportion 
of males shows that 
they are mainly 
temporary visitors em- 
ployed on earthwork 
and in the mills. 

They have decreased 
in number by about 
i^ per cent, since the 
last census. The loss 
is shared by all dis- 
tricts in which they 
are numeious, hut is 
greatest in Champaran. 
Many of them are land- 
less labourers, and they 
probably suffered in 
the famine more than 
the cultivating classes. 

636. The Gaura, or Gohla caste of Orissa, -with about 420,000 representa- 

tiveshas remained stationary during the decade, the 
' Ii kA reason probably being that on this occasion 

persons returned by the name of some aboriginal tribe, e.g ., Bhuiyd, with 
the addition of the word Gaura, were classed under the real tribe and not as 
Gaura. 

637. As will be explained in the next section the Gangai and Gangauta 

, , are really separate castes, but Gangai was classed 

Gangai and angadta. Tfvith Gangauta at the last census. This explains 

the falling- off under Gangauta on the present occasion. The figures for the 
two castes taken together show a slight increase. 
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638. The same explanation applies to the decrease under the head Gonrhi. 

„ It is due entirely to the separation of the fig-ures for 

Goss iKD GoSEHI, t -111- . ® 

tjronr which were included m it at the last census 

and were added to Kandu in 1881. The Gonrhis are fishermen, while the 

Gonrs are'grain-parchers and are generally regarded as allied to the Kandus, 

from whom, however, in spite of the identity of occupation they are really 

quite distinct. The two castes (Gonr and Gonrhi) are very hard to distinguish 

in the vernacular, but special attention was paid to the point at the time when 

the caste table was being prepared, and the entries on the slips were carefully 

examined. The occupation found on the great majority of the slips treated 

as Gonr was grain-parching.* 

639. The H&ris show an increase of nearly 6 per cent., but the real growth 

is greater, as several castes have now been shown 
Ali “ separately which were added to Hdri in 1891, e.y., 

Hddi in Mymensingh and Haldlkhor in Saran and other Bihar districts. 

640. The great increase under Ho is also due to changes of classification. 

The persons returned as Kolha in the Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur States and Singhbhum were on this 

occasion added to Ho, of which the term is a synonym, whereas in 1891 theys 
were shown separately as Kol. 

340. The Kaibartta is the great race caste of Midnapore. It is also well 
^ represented in the districts east and north of this 

aibabtta and EWAi. centre as far as Mymensingh and Purnea. The 

total strength is nearly two and-a half millions, and the increase during 

the decade is rather 
more than 11 per 
cent. During the pre- 
vious ten years, there 
had been a decline of 
10 per cent., and the 
number of Kaibarttasat 
the present time is not 
quite 3,000 more than 
that returned in 1881. 
Possibly some items, 
which have now been 
shown under other 
heads, may then have 
been classed with 
Kaibartta. In Malda, 
for instance, about 
26,000 persons returned 
as Haladhar Chasati 
have now been 
classed as Chasati. 

There was no such entry in the Census Tables of 1891, and it is presumed that 
persons in question must then have been classed as Kaibartta. 

The Kewats of Orissa and Bihar (about 372,000 in number), who corre- 
spond to the Kaibarttas of Bengal Proper, show a slight increase of 3 68 per 
cent. The gain would have been greater, but for the separate entry of certain 
communities in Orissa, which were previously treated as Kewat sub-castes. 

642. Karan is the writer caste of Orissa. Its total strength is now about 

189,000 compared with 130,000 in 18 )1. The great 
increase is due to the figures for Midnapore, where 
almost all the Karans, who are numerous in that district, were classed as 
Kayasths at the last census. The Midnapore caste return shows an increase of 
about 49,000 Karans and a falling-off 1 to the extent of 41,000 in the number 

* The Gonr is described by Crooke in the “Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, ’ Vol. II, page 430. Fishing is there mentioned as one of the caste occupations, but as noted 
above, in Bihar the Gonr is almost invariably a grain-parcher. There is often, however, a connection 
between the two occupations, as in the caste of the Kewats of Orissa. Possibly further enquiry may show 
that Gonr and Gonihi are only different forms of the same word, and that the two groups spring from the 
same source. 
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of Kayasths. If this be allowed, for, the Karans are only about 10 per cent, 
more numerous than they were ten years ago. 

643. The Kayasth, or great writer caste of Bengal and Bihar, has a total 

strength of rather more than one and one-third 
Kayasth. millions. They are found in considerable numbers 

in all parts of Bengal Proper and Bihar. They are most numerous in the Dacca,* 

and least so in the 
Bhagalpur and Rajshahi 
Divisions. There is 
an apparent decrease 
of about 8 per cent, 
since the last census, 
but this is due mainly, 
if not wholly, to changes 
of classification. As 
noted in the last para- 
graph, more than 40,000 
Karans were classed as 
Kayasths in Midnapore 
in 1891, and in East 
Bengal a greater num- 
ber of Sudras succeeded 
in thus returning them- 
selves than was the 
case on the present 
occasion. The number 
of Sudras in the 



Dacca and Chittagong Divisions is now greater by 62,000 than it was 
in 1891. The addition of this number to the Kayasths of those 
Divisions would result in an increment of nearly 9 per cent., instead of a 
decrease of about 2 per cent. There is a slight falling-off in Bihar, where the 
general population has declined, and especially in Monghyr, where there was an 
unexplained growth of 50 per cent, at the last census. 

644. The large increase under the head Khaira is due mainly to the figures 
for the Chota Nagpur States where it is probably accounted for by more careful 
classification. As noted elsewhere, it was extremely difficult to distinguish 
, Khaira from Kora, Kharia, Kharwar, and although 

great care was taken on the present occasion, it 
is still impossible to guarantee the accuracy of the figures for each of these 
castes taken separately. I may note here that the increase under Kora in 
Manbhum is due to the inclusion under this head of the figures for Mudi which 
has been ascertained to be a local synonym foi it. 

615. An even greater difficulty was experienced in distinguishing Khetaurl 

from Khatri and Chatri. The Khetauris are known 
hetauri, hatei AND hatbi. raa j n iy f r0 m Mr. Oldham’s book on “ Some Histori- 
cal and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District.”f Mr. Oldham looks on them 
as the royal section of the MAI tribe. They have traditions of former rule in 
various parts of Bihar, and the name assumed by them is, in his opinion, as near 
an approximation to that of the classic warrior caste of ancient India, as they 
dare to use. However that may be, the two words are most difficult to dis- 
tinguish, and at no previous enumeration have the Khetauris figured in the 
census returns as a separate caste. Even on the present occasion, although 
special attention was given to the subject, the total number returned is only 


* The Kayasths of Chittagong are said in the reeent settlement report on that district to have gone 
there originally as agents and clerks of the Moghals. 

t Mr. Oldham spells the name Katauri, but in the schedules it was variously spelt as Khetauri, Khetari, 
Khetari and Khetun, never as Katauri. The word reminds one of the Keture who once ruled in Kabul and 
of their congeners the Katyuras of Kumaon who were ruling in the eighth century when Sankaracharjya 
exterminated the Buddhists (Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh volume II, page 43i*)- It may be interesting to mention that although there are Khetauris 
who hold a high position, the great majority of those whom we were able to identify were returned as 
jotdars, tenants, grocers, rice-pounders, day-labourers, field-labourers and cowherds. Possibly the better 
alasses were more successful than their poorer brethren in persuading the enumerators to describe them 
as Khatris or Rajputs. 
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3,712, as compared with Mr. Oldham’s estimate of 50,000. Many must still 
have been classed as Rdjput or Khatri. 

The distinction between Khatri and Khetri or Chettri meaning. Rajput is 
equally difficult to draw, especially in East Bengal where a man will write 
Khatri and pronounce it Chettri. Mr. Howard, the Deputy Superintendent 
at Dacca, after giving the matter most careful attention and examining many 
slips himself, was forced to admit that he could not distinguish the two castes, 
and classed all such entries as Rajput which, in that part of the country, 
is undoubtedly the caste of the great majority. In other parts of the Province 
the distinction has been attempted, but it is impossible to repose much con- 
fidence in the details for each caste taken separately* At the last Census 
Khatris were shown separately in the Provincial Caste Summary, but were 
omitted from the district details, where the figures appear to have been 
amalgamated with those for Rajput. 

646. As explained elsewhere the Kurmis of Bihar are an entirely separate 

caste from the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur. The latter 
Koiri ; Ktjrsii. are f oun( j m ainly in Manbhum and are more pro- 

nouncedly Dravidian than the homonymous caste of Bihar. They have a dialect 

of their own, known as 
Kurmali, a mixture of 
Bengali and Bikari, 
with here and there a 
few aboriginal words. 
The two communities 
should in theory be 
distinguished by the 
“r”, which is soft in 
the one case and hard 
in the other, but in 
practice the rule is not 
observed, and both 
words are usually spelt 
exactly alike. They 
have, therefore, per- 
force been shown under 
the same head. Their 
combined strength is 
nearly 1,400,000, and 

they have grown by nearly 6 per cent, since 1891. 

647. The Koiris are believed to be very nearly allied to the Kurmis, and 

a comparison of the 



MAP 

SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OT 

THE KOIRIS IN BENGAL 



millions and the increase during the decade is about 6 
same as that of the Kurmis. 


accompanying map 
with that given above 
for the Kurmis will 
show that, if the dis- 
tricts south of Hazari- 
bagh, where the abori- 
ginal Kurmis are chiefly 
found, are left out of 
account, the distribu- 
tion of the two castes 
is very much the same. 
The Koiris are consi- 
derably more numerous 
than the Kurmis in 
Gaya and Monghyr, 
and much less so in 
Patna. The total num- 
ber of Koiris exceeds 
one and a quarter 
per cent., or about the 
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648. The present census shows no decrease in the number of Lepchas, but 

the enumeration of Sikki m in 1891 was incomplete, 
Lepchas. and our figures, therefore, cannot throw light on 

the question whether, as is often alleged, this small but interesting community 
is gradually dying out or not. I have made enquiries into the matter and find 
that, although the general idea is that their number is decreasing, there is not 
much evidence that this is really so. The Lepchas are undoubtedly less 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling than they were some years ago, 
but this is due mainly to migration. The Bhotias have, to a great extent, ousted 
them from employment under Europeans, and the extension of tea cultivation 
has made it necessary for those who live by cultivation to move elsewhere, either 
towards Kalimpong or across the Sikkim border. In former times Lepchas 
were often forcibly enslaved by the Bhotias, and many were carried away to 
Tibet and Bhotan. The descendants of these slaves would gradually come 
to be looked on as Bhotias. Although this cause of decrease has ceased, there 
is still a small but constant drain, owing to the intermarriage of Lepcha women 
with Bhotias and Nepal Paharias. There is no tribal organisation amongst 
the Lepchas, and so there is nothing to check these marriages, the off spring 
of which are usually considered to belong to the male parent’s tribe. Many 
Lepchas have gone to the Terai at different times, and these have gradually 
died out, but those who remain in the hills are very healthy, and although, so 
far as the statistics of marriage by caste go, they usually have fewer children 
than the people of the plains,* there seems no good reason to suppose that at 
the present time they are declining in number. 

649. The increase under Mai is due mainly to the figures for Mymensingh, 

where 35,190 have been returned, compared with 

Mal, Miio AND Mallah. only 5)955 in 1 89L In 1872 and 18S1 the number 

in that district was 20,166 and 21,920, respectively. Malo shows a great increase, 
chiefly in Pabna, Jessore, Dacca, Mymensingh and Tippera, where it is due to a 
great extent, to the classification under this head of persons returned as Jaliya. 
It is very difficult to distinguish between Mal, Malo and Mallah. The last is an 
Arabic term meaning boatman, and it has not as yet quite gained the status 
of a caste. Many persons of the Kewat, Gronrhi, Bind and ^ther boating castes 
are loosely known as Mallah in Bihar, in much the same way as in Bengal 
they are sometimes called Jaliya. The use of the word at the census was 
discouraged as much as possible. 

650. In Rang pur Mayra includes 25,000 persons returned as Kuri,f but it 

is doubtful how many of these belong to the true 
Mkj.i.A and confectioner caste. The occupation shown on the 

slips for these persons was usually, ‘ cultivator,’ or ‘ field labourer,’ and seldom 
the characteristic employment of the Mayras. There is a local caste known as 
Mech Kuri who are cultivators, live like the Meches in scattered hamlets, and 
closely resemble that tribe in dress, appeal ance and social customs. Possibly 
many of the persons returned as Kuri b: . nged to this community. In Kuch 
Bihar there are some people called Kuri Sapjan who are said to be half Mech 
half Koch and may possibly be the same as the Mech Kuri of Rangpur. 
Further south, on the bank of the Megl.na, th-'re is a small community known as 
Lohait-Kuri. They claim to be descended from a Kaibartta boy who was 
bought by a man of the confectioner caste during a season of famine. The 
tradition, however, like many others, has probably arisen from the similarity of 
name, and the probability seems to be that the Lohait-Kuris, like the Mech 
Kuris and Kuri Sajjans are an offshoot from some non- Aryan tribe. They 
are fishermen by occupation and angle a Hi a rod from a boat drifting with the 
current. Kuri may either be an old tribal -.tame like Mech or Paliya, or 
it may be a corruption of the word ‘ coolie,’ which was applied to these people 
in the same way as in Central Bengal Buna is used, with reference to tribes 
from tha Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

* The small size of the families of Lepchas has already been discussed in the Chapter on age (see 
page 218, footnote to paragraph 402). 

t The word Kuri, when applied to confeetioners, seems allied to Guria (from Gur), the name of the 
Orissa confectioner caste. It is possible that Kuri, though commonly held to be a sub-caste of Jlayra is in 
reality the name of an entirely distinct group, whieii by reason of similarity of occupation has gradually 
some to be regarded as a branch of the main Bengal caste of confectioners. 
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651. The Mundas, who are practically the same tribe as the Hos and 

Bhumijes, under another name, and are closely allied 
to the Santals, are almost confined to Ranchi. Some 

are found in the Chota Nagpur States, Singhbhum and Hazaribagh, and some 

in Jalpaiguri and the 
Darjeeling Tei’ai, whi- 
ther they have gone 
to work on the tea 
gardens. Many also 
have been recruited for 
Assam, and the number 
in that Province repre- 
sents more than a sixth 
of the total strength of 
the caste, which is 
rather less than half a 
million, unless the 
56,000 Native Chris- 
tians of Munda origin be 
taken into account, in 
which case it slightly 
exceeds this figure. 
The Mundas in Bengal 
have increased by only 
5| per cent., but there has been much emigration since 1891. In Assam and 
Bengal taken together, the increase exceeds 11 per cent, 

652. I have already adverted to the connection between Bhuiya and 

Ghatwdr, and Mr. Risley has given good grounds 
for supposing that the Musahar also is a Bhuiya.* 

The whole of Bihar was apparently once peopled by Dravidian tribes, some of 

whom retreated before 
the Aryan invasion 
into the hilly fastnesses 
of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, while others 
remained behind and 
fell into a condition of 
degradation and servi- 
tude. A comparison 
of the accompanying 
map with that already 
given for the Bhuiyas 
will show that the 
distribution of the two 
communities fits in very 
well with this theory. 
The Bhuiyas occupy 
the country to the 
south of that where 
the Musahars are found, 
and the two castes are 

met with together only along the common border line — in Gaya, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur and the Sonthal Parganas. The Musahars are more numerous by 
7^per cent, than they werein 1891. 

653. The Namasudras or Chandals are the great race caste of East Bengal. 

Their main habitat is in the swamps of Backer- 
5 ,. t .A a ao ■-«.£>• gunge and Faridpur, where they live an almost 



*“ Tribes and Castes of Bengal," Vol. II, page 113. There have been other theories also regarding 
the origin of the Musahars, but all point to non-Aryan affinities. Mr. Magrath was inclined to affiliate 
them with the Tharus, and Mr. Nesfield with the Cheros and Savars who play a prominent part in the 
legendary history of the Ganges valley. Musahar, like Bhuiya, is a Sanskrit derivative, which Mr. Risley 
takes to ;mean rat-catcher, and it does not follow that all the persons bearing the name at the present 
time in different parts of the country hare sprung from the same non-Aryan tribe. __ 
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amphibious life, but they are also found in large numbers in the surrounding 

districts, especially in 
Khulna, Jessore, Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Tip- 
pera. Further west 
their number rapidly 
diminishes, and their 
place is taken by an- 
other race caste, the 
Pod, whose limits are 
still more circumscrib- 
ed, and who, though 
they number nearly 
half a million, are prac- 
tically confined to the 
24-Parganas and the 
adjacent part of the 
Khulna district. The 
relative position of the 
two castes would in 
itself suggest a possi- 
ble connection between 

them, and this is confirmed by the tradition that the original Pod was a half- 

— — — , brother of the original 

Chandal. The head- 
measurements taken by 
Mr. Eisley show a close 
resemblance in the 
shape of the skull, but 
the Pod has a broader 
nose than the Chandal, 
which may be explain- 
ed by a certain racial 
admixture with their 
platyrhine neighbours, 
the B&gdis. The social 
position and customs of 
the two castes are also 
very similar, and we 
have already seen that 
the average size of 
their families is about 
the same. The Nama- 
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sudras aggregate about 
1,861,000, and the Pods nearly half a million; but the full strength of the 
tow castes is concealed by the fact that large numbers have been converted to 
Muhammadanism and now call themselves Shekh. There are ten and-a-half 
millions of Muhammadans in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, and it has 
been shown that the great majority of these are the descendants of converts 
from the ranks of these two castes. There must also he many converts 
of the same origin in the southern districts of the Presidency Division. It 
would probably to safe to say that at least nine millions of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal Proper belong to this stock. Tradition connects it with the ancient 
Buddhist kingdom of Paundra Vardhana, the capital of which was on the bank 
of the Karatoya, and it has been noticed elsewhere that the Pods still preserve 
some recollection of their old religion and worship Buddha under the name of 
Dharmaraj or Dharma TMkur. The ethnic characteristics of this race are in 
the main Mongoloid. It probably entered North Bengal by way of the 
Brahmaputra valley and ruled there until it was pushed southwards by a 
second invasion of the Koch and other Mongoloid tribes from the same direc- 
tion. The Namasudras have increased by 5, and the Pods by 11 per cent, 
during the last decade. 
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654. The Oraons like the Mundas are a very local caste. Their home is 

in the Ranchi district, and very few are found else- 
0baon ‘ where. There are colonies in Jalpaiguri and the 

Darjeeling Terai, whither they have gone for work on the tea gardens. Their 

total number in this 
Province is nearly 
600,000 in addition to 
about 60,000, Christian 
converts of Oraon 
origin. There are also 
about 20,000 members 
of this tribe in Assam. 
In Ranchi the Oraon 
is usually described as 
Animistic by religion, 
but in other parts of 
Bengal he was generally 
returned at the census as 
a Hindu. The probable 
history of the Oraons 
prior to their settlement 
in the Ranchi district, 
and their apparent 
connection with the 
— ~ " Maid of the Rajmahal 

Hills have been discussed in the Chapter on Language, paragraph 526. 

65 5. I have referred in paragraph 617 to the mixed origin of the Raj- 

bansis. Some are descended from Mongoloid 
Koches, while others, probably the main body, 

are of Dravidian stock. 
However that may be, 
their distribution is ex- 
traordinarily local, and 
while they bulk very 
largely in the popula- 
tion of a few districts 
in North Bengal, very 
few are found else- 
where. In Ruch Bihar 
60 per cent, of the inhab- 
itants are Raj bansis, in 
Jalpaiguri 41, in Dinaj- 
pur 32, and in Rang- 
pur 23 per cent. This 
is in addition to a large 
number of converts to 
Muhammadanism. The 
total number of Raj- 
bansis slightly exceeds 
two millions, and they 

have increased by 4 per cent, since 1891. 

656. The Tiyars, though more numerous by 38 per cent, than in 1891, are 
Titaes< still considerably below the number returned at 

the two previous enumerations. There are 
remarkable differences in the figures for several districts of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal, where they are attributable to variations in the system of classifying such 
terms as Rajbansi and Jaliya, especially the former. The figures for Tiyar at 
the present census should be read with the note in Table XIII, regarding the dis- 
tribution of some of the figures returned under the head Rajbansi. In that 
note it has been assumed the Rajbansis of North Bengal are distinct from the 
Tiyars who use that appellation. They are not now fishermen as the Tiyars 
are, but it is probable, as noted elsewhere, that many of them, if not the 
majority, are closely allied to them by origin. 
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657. I have referred already to the difficulty of distinguishing between 

Chattri, used as a synonym for Rajput, and Khatri 
EijPtrT - and to the probability that the figures for Rajput 

include many who are really Khetauris. The total strength of these two castes is, 
however, very small, compared wit h that of the Rajpu ts, and it is probable that 

; the confusion which 
i /swminnntnsTWBimoMOfTHt | may have taken place 

| rajputs i» Bengal i has not greatly affected 
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I /swwiMiiHiCfSTWBtiTOitorTHL j b&vc takc^n place 

\j|*l / -^rajputs »» Bengal i has not greatly affected 

the figures for the latter. 
Oh the one hand, they 
“ / u **\ ( include some who 

V-Ost _rx should be classed as 

^ ^ Khetauris, while on the 

A^'-v ““*** ^ i hr /\ other, some who are 

V V-3~n - ? .7 really Rajputs have 

| sr ‘*“_ y_ St— v r ^“"' > ,i.Jk been classed as Khatri. 

S \ The accompanying map 

— i - \ ~~ | \ shows how very much 

Y 3 j the Rajputs are con- 

W »U fined to Bihar. They 

J RlK([NUti % >J V J 

/A, ^Mrsssssss: ‘...’SKKSSA are most numerous in 

Y ~:::r Shahabad and Saran, 

”’\V — — h and gradually decline 

^ towards the east. 

■ Those returned under 

this head in the Chota Nagpur Plateau are mainly the descendants of ruling 
families amongst the aboriginal tribes, who now pretend to be Kshattriyas. 

As compared with 1891 the number of persons shown as Rajputs shows a 

decrease of 1\ per cent., most of which occurs in 
Number of the figures for one district, Shahabad, where there 

< a ,s shtJahabad! was an extraordinary increase at the last census. 

~ 18s 633 " The present number agrees very closely with that 

1381 ::: ::: |w’,i| reported in 1881, and the population of the 

woi district is the same, within a few thousands, as 

" it was then. The remainder of the decrease is 

accounted for by Rangpur, where nearly 18,000 Rajputs were returned at 
the last census. There are very few real Rdjputs in that district, and 
the persons so entered were probably Rajbansis who described their caste as 
Bhanga Kshattriya. At the present census Bhanga Kshattriya has been classed 



Number of 

Census of 

Rajputs in 
Shahabad. 

1875 

185,653 

1881 

207,195 

1891 

2^0,963 

1901 

206,937 


as Rajbansi. 

658. The Sadgops number nearly 600,000 and are found almost wholly 

in West Bengal. They 
have increased very 
slightly during the last 
decade. Their claim to 
be of a different origin 
from the ordinary Goala 
has already been dis- 
cussed. Their location 
in a tract of country, in- 
habited mainly by non- 
Aryan tribes, militates 
strongly against their 
assertion that they are 
an off-shoot of the an- 
cient Yaisyas. As will 
be seen by a reference 
to the maps showing the 
distribution of Brdh- 
inans, Babhans and Raj- 
puts, the Aryan element 
. . m the population, such 

a3 it is, is strongest in Bihar, where there are no Sadgops at all. The Aryan 
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MAP 

SHOWN G THE DISTRIBUTION OrTKE 

SANTALS »n BENGAL 


f p 


invasion followed the course of the Ganges, and as one recedes from that 
great highway the strain of Aryan blood diminishes. At the same time a close 
observer considers that the Sadgops, though they must have been Goalds 
originally, have often a more Aryan type of face than the other castes around 
them, and he concludes that this is due to a certain admixture of Brahman 
blood.* We have seen in North Bengal how the higher castes take water from 

persons who would be considered unclean elsewhere, and probably in West 

Bengal the Goalas were similarly selected as the servants of the higher castes, 
and so not only gained a higher social status, but also received a certain 
infusion of Aryan blood. Another reason for their higher status is that they 
wer e formerly the dominant caste in Gopbhum, or the country between the 
Adjai and the Damodar rivers. 

659. The last of the great race castes, or rather tribes, to be mentioned is 

the Santal which aggregates more than 1,800,000. 
fc)ANrAI “ The migrations of this tribe have already been 

discussed in dealing with the movements of the population,! and it is unnecessary 
“ to revert to the subject 

j f ) showing the distribution ofTKE hero. It will be seen 

c ^J vSANtalsih Bengal from the map that the 

^ M Sonthal Parganas is 

'• still the great home of 

i I /“‘i Jjj\ — [ the tribe, while in 

P — f WCkr? — -7 the Orissa States, 

\ / r\. ) Midnapore, Singhbhum 

^ and Hazaribagh, where 

ZPqrCfV / { m they lived before the 

—v ^ iaN* 1 r \ fesi great exodus in the 

'“V. 7 \ early part of the 

(f\ N — j | ■'■■'- 7 ^ jjy" , \ 1 J' J -' \ 1 1 last century, the pro- 

P orti ° n ^ WhiGh 1 they 

f m , W , bear to the population 

. | ( rNllA.(OllUIUCCtAMvl ; : t S TO tHAWAt DISTRICT OOPU.A 'A • . 

~/jS “ c «i 5 Str~""" - - - 1 ’** ' is not now veiy 

_ CUTT 2 : much greater than 

V L that in Dinajpur and 

V ! Maid a, whither they 

are now working their 

way. The figures for Santal include the Kherwars or Santal Puritans, 
who must not be confused with the Kharwars of Chota Nagpur. It is 
supposed that the Santals as a tribe were called Kherwars before they settled in 
the Sdont country in the Midnapore district, but the persons now distinctively 
known by that name are the descendants of the section of the tribe who became 
followers of Bhagirath, a Santal who endeavoured to start a movement to 
turn the Sahibs and zamindars out of the country, and who was tried for 
sedition in 1871 and imprisoned at Bhagalpur, where he died. The growth of 
the Santdl population since 1891 amounts to 24f per cent. This phenomenal 
increase is due mainly to the figures for the Orissa States, Dinajpur and the 
Sonthal Parganas. In Dinajpur there has been an extraordinary amount of 
immigration from the Sonthal Parganas, and the apparent growth in the latter 
district is largely accounted for by the fact that in 1891 more than 110,000 
persons were returned as Paharia. In its strict sense this means Male, but the 
word is also used of any aboriginal tribe, and it doubtless included a large 
number of Santals. 

660. Sonar shows a decrease, and Subarnabanik a considerable increase as 

compared with the last census. This is owing to 
Sonab and ubabnabamk. ^he fig ures f or Orissa, where most of the people 

treated as Sonar in 1891 have now been classed as Subarnabanik. This was 
due to a mistake on my part when passing the , caste tables for the Orissa 
districts. The Sonar is there called Sonari Baniya and I inadvertently classed 
the persons so returned under the head Subarnabanik. 


# Mr. Oldham in “ Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwau District, " pages 17, 2S 

and xxL 

t Ante page 139. 


mNUr WBWiTHl f*CP=»- \ 
TICK TKl AWl-Nii MAi \ 

8 TO TM TOTAA DISTMCt 


rx( ABL» or l»CH ILCtAMli 

SHOOTS THt TOTAL BUimOOT 
»A*TAl5 MtMNtoVMCT 


Sonab and Subabnabanik. 
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Teas of Census. 

X UMBER OF Tantis IN— 

Monghyr. 

Bhagalpur. 

1872 i 

86,202 i 

66,663 

18S1 

88,460 

64,675 

1891 

88,131 

12,853 

1901 

88.022 

80,202 


Teli. 


There is an apparent increase of 18 per cent, under Tanti and 

Tatwa, but in 1891 the figures for several 
ami and atwa. districts showed an extraordinary diminution 

as compared with the earlier censuses. This was especially the case in 
Monghyr and Purnea where the greater part of the present increment 

has occurred. As compared with 1881 
the growth of the Tantis is rather 
less than 3 per cent. This is about 
what might be expected in the case of a 
functional caste whose traditional occu- 
pation is gradually becoming less 
profitable. Recent accretions such as 
Sukli Tanti and Chamar Tanti would 
gradually drop the Tdnti and revert to their old name, and in course of time 
they would be followed by others, originally Tantis, who, like the Tanti 
Dhobas, would begin by taking to a new occupation and adding its distinctive 
name to that of their own caste, and would then gradually drop the Tanti 
altogther. 

662. The Teli with a total of nearly 1,400,000 is one of the largest 

functional groups in Bengal, but it includes several 
communities who have very little resemblance to each 
other. The true Teli caste is mostly confined to Bihar, and the people called 
Teli in other parts of the province are either not oil-pressers or, like the Kol 
Lohdrs of Chota Nagpur, they are descendants of aboriginal tribes who have 
taken to the characteristic occupation of a recognised caste and gradually come 
to be called after it. The present Teli in Bengal Proper is not usually an oil- 

presser but a trader. 
He has succeeded in 
gaining recognition 
as a clean caste, and he 
eschews the hereditary 
name in favour of Tili 
in Central and West 
Bengal, and Taipal in 
Dacca and the neigh- 
bouring districts. In 
the former tract the 
actual oil-pressing caste 
is the Kalu whose affin- 
ities are markedly 
Dravidian. The hollow 
rectangles on the map 
in the margin show 
the distribution of the 
latter caste, but the 
figures are not very 
reliable, because the Kalu prefers to call himself Teli, just as the true Teli 
endeavours to divest himself of that designation. In Midnapore and Orissa, the 
word Teli is already applied to the local class of oil-pressers, whose origin is 
doubtless more nearly akin to that of the Kalu than to that of the Bengal Teli 
caste. During the last decade the Telis have added 2J- per cent, to their number. 
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663. 


Scope of Discussion. 


The necessity of completing this report at an early date prevents me 
from entering at any length into the interesting 
field of ethnography, even if this had not been 
rendered unnecessary by Mr. Risley’s exhaustive treatise on the Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal. But the present census has brought to light a number of new castes, 
chiefly in Orissa and the outlying parts of the province, and it is necessary 
to explain briefly what are the main characteristics of these castes. Some- 
times again, I have treated as separate castes, groups which have hitherto been 
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regarded as sub-castes, and here, too, it seems necessary to give reasons for the 
procedure followed. It should be understood that the following notes are 
directed mainly to the above objects, and are not intended to contain a 
complete account of the castes mentioned, or to repeat information already 
available elsewhere. 

664. Adarki or Adbaniya is usually recognized as belonging to the group 

Adaeki of Baniya castes, but the number of Adarki shop- 

keepers is small, and cultivation is the usual means 

of livelihood. The traditional occupation is the growing of ginger (adrak) 
which gives its name to the caste. At the present time all kinds of crops 
are grown, except onions, which they are not allowed even to touch. Most 
Adarkis are petty cultivators, but some of the poorer ones are field labourers. 
They believe that they came originally from Oudh, but the name by which 
they are now known is not to be found in the list of Oudh castes. They 
have no exogamous or endogamous subdivisions. They follow the ordinary 
social practices of high caste Hindus, perform the usual Srddh ceremonies, and 
are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance. Srotriya Brahmans act as 
their priests. Polygamy is allowed only when a woman is proved to be sterile, 
but even then her consent is said to be necessary. In such a case a man may 
marry his wife’s sister. He may also do so if his first wife dies. Divorce and 
widow-marriage are forbidden,* and child-marriage is in vogue. By sect some 
areSaivaor Sakta and some are Vaishnava. The majority pay special adoration 
to Sokha and Sambhunath. Those who are Vaishnavas or who worship Sokha 
and Sambhunath abstain from taking animal food and drink, but others eat the 
flesh of he-goats and of fowls. They will eat, drink or smoke with no other 
caste, high or low. 

665. I have shown the Ahir Gaura of Orissa as a separate caste, as there is 

Ahie Gatiba. nothing but the name to connect this group with the 

great pastoral caste of Orissa, They seem in reality 
more allied to the Keld or some other gipsy caste, and may possibly be connected 
with the Aherias of the United Provinces, who have been declared to be a 
criminal tribe, under Act XXVII of 1871. They do not tend cattle and rarely 
have any cultivation. They perform and dance in public, and their women take 
the most prominent part. 

666. The Baghuti is a small community living in the Jajpur Subdivision of 

Baghcii Cuttack and the adjoining parts of Balasore and 

the Orissa States. They appear to have been 
classed as Bagdi in 1891, but there seems to be no connection with that caste 
beyond a slight resemblance in name. The Baghutis have no traditions as to 
their origin. They rank somewhat higher than the Bauris. 

667 . The Bandawats are found chiefly in the Chorparan thana of Hazari- 

Bandawat bagh. They wear the thread and claim to be 

Rajputs. They abstain from widow marriage, are 
served by good Brahmans, and their water is taken by the higher castes. They 
have a bad reputation as highwaymen. 

668. The Banjara or Labana is found in small numbers in some of the 

Ba>-jaba. more remote parts of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. He 

. is an itinerant trader, who carries his goods on pack- 

bullocks. He is clearly the same as the Baniari or Lambadi of Madras. The 
Banjaras of the United Provinces have been fully described by Mr. Crooke. 

669. Banjogi is the name of a small tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


Banjogi. 


Its linguistic affinities lie with the Kukis. It 


is 


considered by Captain Lewin to be an offshoot 
from some Kuki tribe. t 

6/0. Banpar is treated by Mr. Risley as a sub-caste of Malhihs and 
Ban tab. Gonrhis, but the general opinion in Bihar seems to 

be that it is a separate fishing caste. I have, there- 
fore, thought it better to give it a place in Table XIII. 


* This is the statement made by two headmen of the caUe to Mr. O'Malley, Joint- Magistrate, Gaya 
but it requires to be verified. In the Tribes and Castes of Bengal it is said that widow-marriW is 
allowed. 3 

t Hill Tracts of Chittagong, page S5. 
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CHAPTER XI — CASTE. 


Bagxa Sankar. 


671. The term Bama Saukar properly refers to the various castes which, 

according to Manu and other Hindu writers, 
are descended from intermarriages "between the 

four original castes. But at the present day it is more specially applied 
to bastards or the offspring of persons of different castes. I have included 
several items under this head, viz : — 

(1) Chatrisa, the name given to a small community of outcastes and 
bastards in Murshidabad. 

(2) Chliokar, the designation of the children of prostitutes in Orissa. 

(3) Jaraj, the usual appellation of Dastards in Backergunge. 

(4) Khanchra, a similar term in use in Shahabad. 

(5) Dogla, (6) Krishnapakshi, and (7) Suratwala. These three terms 
are now used in Bihar as synonyms for Barna Sankar, but each has also a more 
precise meaning of its own. In this narrower sense Barna Sankar is applied 
to the offspring of Brahmans, Bhats, Babhans and Rajputs by women of lower 
caste. In Gaya and Patna the term Suratwala usually connotes the offspring 
of Gayawal Brahmans by mistresses belonging to the twice-born castes. They 
wear the thread and call themselves Brahmans, but they cannot obtain general 
recognition as such,* and are fain to get their wives from a similar mixed 
community descended from the Sakadvipi Brahmans of Rajgir. In Shahabad 
the term has a wider meaning and is applied to the offspring of Brahmans by 
any woman of lower caste. Krishnapakshi means the dark half of the lunar 
month, the period supposed to be favourable to illicit intercourse, and the word 
is usually employed to indicate the descendants of Kayasths by their maid- 
servants of the Dhanuk, Kurmi and Kahar castes. Dogla (from do, two and 
(fhalla grain) is a harsher term than the others, and is applied generally to all 
bastards, especially to those of low caste. These bastards as a rule form distinct 
communities, but they retain the name of their father’s caste and will not inter- 
marry with half-breeds of other castes. Occasionally, when one of them becomes 
rich, he succeeds in obtaining as his wife the daughter of a poor man of the 
caste to which his father belonged, and so gradually escapes from the stigma of 
illegitimacy. Their status is generally low, but Brahmans will take water from 
the hands of those whose progenitors on both sides were jalacharaniija. Usually 
these persons were returned as Dogla Kurmi or Krishnapakshi Kayasth, etc., 
i.e., the father’s caste was added to the special designation, and in such cases 
they were treated as belonging to the caste named.f The persons shown in the 
caste Table as Dogla, Krishnapakshi, etc., are only those whose caste of origin 
was not mentioned. 

672. Behara is the name usually given to Muhammadan palki-he&xexs, and 

when used by Hindus it generally indicates pro- 
fession and not caste. In North Bengal, however, 
it appears to be the name of a genuine caste. The people thus designated 
are cultivators and j»«7/fo'-bearers, forbid widow-marriage and employ Ratit 
Brahmans as their priests. In Rangpur it is said that they are an offshoot 
of the great Koch tribe, whose ancestors were employed on forced labour 
by their Muhammadan conquerors. They are often known as Koch Beharas. 
It is possible that they may be the same as Daoyai for which the word is said 
to be a synonym in Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur. In Midnapore the persons return- 
ed as Behara are said by the Magistrate to be really Haris by caste. 

673. The Bhakats or Bhoktas of Midnapore are a small community of rather 

less than 3,000 persons. They profess to be descended 
from seven upcountry mendicants, who settled in the 

district twenty-five generations ago. This tradition, however, is at variance with 
the fact that they are divided into four exogamous septs of a purely totemistic 
pattern, viz., Shandilya ( from sal fish), Chandrarishi (from Chandkura), 
Bamrishi (from the ban fish), and Kashyapa (from kachchhap, a turtle.) Th« 


Bhakat. 


* Mr. Oldham, .dagistrate of Gaja, informs me of a case in which a rich Babhan Suratwala tried io 
vain to be accepted a3 a pure Babhan. 

f Thus Rajput includes 637 persons returned as Dogla Rajput. Similar classification was made in 
respect of Dogla Rautia (112), Dogla Eamya (122), Dogla Kayasth (102), Dogla Brahman (98), Dogla 
Chik (73), etc. Krishnapakshi Kayasth (506) was added to Kayasih and Krishnapakshi Kurmi (101) to 
Kurmi. These are only illustrations: a fuller list of such items will be found in the man uscript index of 
caste classification referred to in paragraph 549. 
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persons of each sept show great reverence for the object after which it is 
called and abstain from killing or eating or even naming it. It would thus 
appear that they are an offshoot from some Dravidian tribe, but it is not easy 
to trace any special affinities. They do not appear to be the same as the 
Bhakat Onions of Ranchi, nor have they any marked points of resemblance 
to the Kharwars and Bhuiyas, who use the word Bhakat or Bhogta as a title. 
They profess the Hindu religion, and are very strict in their observances. 
They are served by degraded Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship 
is Ram. Amongst the minor deities Manasa and Sitala take the first place. 
Offerings of he-goats and sweetmeats are made to both of them by the males of 
the caste. Women and children take no part in the worship. Brahmans do not 
assist in the worship of Sitala. Girls are married either before or after puberty. 
In the former case a second ceremony (garbhddhdn) is subsequently performed. 
The bridegroom puts on a sacred thread in the course of the marriage ceremony 
and wears it for nine days, when the priest again removes it. "Widow-marriage 
is not allowed nor divorce. They burn their dead, and perform the srddk* on 
the 13th day. By occupation they are cultivators and day-labourers. 

674. Bhaskar is recognised by Mr. Risley as a separate caste, but the total 

number of persons so returned is very small. In 
Bhaskab. North Bengal they are painters and not makers 

of idols of wood and stone, which appears to be their usual occupation 


elsewhere. 

675. 


The Bhogtas are often said to be a sub-caste of Kharwar, but 
Mr. Streatfeild, after careful enquiry, informs me 
Bhogta ‘ that in Ranchi at least they are a separate caste, and 

deny all connection with the Kharwars. They are grain-parchers by traditional 
occupation, but at the present day they are usually labourers and cultivators. 
In Palamau the persons known as Bhogta are perhaps Kharwars. 

676. Bholla, is the designation of a small community living in Panchthupi 

aud Barwan of Murshidabad and the Labpur and 
Beoli ' a ’ Mayureshwar thanas of Birbhum, apparently a 

recent offshoot from the Bagdi caste. I have treated it as a sub-caste of the 
latter, but it is not at all certain that this procedure is correct, and local 
opinion favours the view that it is a separate and independent caste. The 
names applied to these non-Aryan communities are, however, very vague in 
their meaning and uncertain in their application. According to One report 
the general appellation of several of them is Man j hi, which includes four 
subdivisions, Bagdi, Let, Mai, and Bholla. Another account connects the 
Bholla with the Kusmetia sub-caste of Bagdi. However that may be, there 
is no doubt that the two communities are very closely allied. They eat 
pakki and drink together, smoke from the same hukka, and are served by the 
same class of degraded Brahmans, who also work for the Mai and Let. They do 
not intermarry, and the Bhollas claim superiority over the Bagdis on the ground 
that they do not, like the latter, catch and sell fish, or carry the pdlJci, and that 
divorce is subject to greater restrictions. It appears, however, that fishing is 
still the occupation of the poorer members of the community. The others are 
mostly non-occupancy raiyats and day-labourers. Many of them are dacoits, 
thieves and clubmen, or Idtlridls ; a few work as carpenters and potters, and 
a few are village watchmen. According to one account there are three 
subdivisions, Elanclii, Phingarashi and Kasyapa, but this requires to be verified. 
Girls are married before they attain puberty, and boys before they are sixteen. 
A degraded Brahman performs the ceremony. Polygamy is allowed in theory, 
but in practice it is rare. Widows may marry again, and generally do so if the 
first husband leaves them childless ; there is no restriction on their choice of a 
second consort. The marriage ceremony of a widow is conducted by one of her 
relations. The offspring of such marriages rank below those of virgin wives. 
Divorce is permitted if infidelity is suspected. If a man marries a divorcee, he 
is out-casted. The dead are burnt, buried or thrown into a river. The 
srddh ceremony is performed after 10 days. Fish is eaten, and also goats and 
fowls. The leavings of Brahmans are taken, but not those of other castes. 


* Srddh is the Hindi, and Sraddha the Bengali, spelling. Bor the sake of uniformity I have used the 
former for all castes, whether m Bihar or in Bengal Proper. 
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677. The following notes on the Bhotias of the Jalpaiguri Duars are based 

on a report from Mr. Warde-Jones, Subdivisional 
Bhoiia ‘ Officer of Alipur, where a considerable number of 

them are settled. They have much deteriorated in physique and are darker 
in complexion than the Bhotias of the hills. There is now no intermarriage 
between them and the plains people, but it is probable that there was a con- 
siderable intermixture of blood in the past when the Bhotias ruled in the 
Duars. 

There are, says Mr. Jones, ten castes: — 

Shuji, the highest, from which the Lamas are chiefly recruited. The 
Dharma Baja belongs to this caste. 

Sham. — Soldiers, cultivators, weavers, &c. Many also become Lamas. 

Khochi . — Headmen of villages: are vested with petty magisterial powers and 
some executive authority. They transmit the orders of Government and collect 
the revenue. Some are traders and cultivators, and some become Lamas. 

Shemo — Follow r all respectable professions. Some become Lamas, but 
these rank below the Lamas of higher castes. 

Jan . — A similar caste but of lower rank. 

Karlchojog . — Rank below Jan. They cannot become Lamas. 

Tabagomti . — Menial servants. 

Gan. — Iron-smelters and blacksmiths. 

Goldin . — Coolies and cultivators. 


Jamkhep. — Potters. 

' The first five castes, who are considered superior, can eat together, but they 
will not eat with the lower castes. As a rule, the castes are endogamous, but 
intermarriage is permitted between Shuji and Sham, Khochi and Shemo, 
Narkhojoga and Tabagomti, Gan and Jamkhep. 

The Bhotias eat most animals, except mules, horses, elephants, tigers, cats, 
and dogs. A sort of black pudding is considered a great delicacy. Some tribes 
in Bhotan eat pythons ; they light a fire over the hole in which the reptile seeks 
shelter and, when it is dead, dig it out and eat it forthwith. There are no 
special ceremonies at birth, but an astrologer is called in to give the child a 
name. Marriage before a Lama is considered specially binding, but as a rule 
the union is effected by a mere agreement to marry followed by cohabitation. 
Divorce is easy. Polygamy exists, but not, says Mr. Jones, polyandry.* It 
has been said that during a man’s absence from home, his younger brother may 
cohabit with his wife, but this is denied. Dead bodies are usually cremated and 
the ashes cast into the nearest stream, but persons who have died of epidemic 
disease are buried, and prayer-flags are erected over their graves. Bhotias 
believe in the presence of the spirits of the dead. They are of two kinds. One 
is visible and anthropomorphic with a black skin ; the other is invisible, but 
so fatal that if its shadow falls on a man he is sure to die. When sickness or 
trouble comes, an exorcist or diviner is consulted, in order to ascertain the devil 
requiring to be worshipped, and the place where the offering should be made. 
A fowl or a pig is killed there and offered to the devil, after which it is taken 
home and eaten. In the case of bad dreams a Lama is sometimes called in 
instead of an exorcist, and he offers prayers to remove any evil threatened. 

The nominal religion of the Bhotias is Buddhism, but in Jalpaiguri the 
enumerators occasionally returned them as Hindus. 

678. Binjhia and Birjia are sometimes said to be identical, but the Deputy 
Binjhia. Commissioner of Ranchi reports that this is an 

error. The former is an agricultural and land- 
holding caste, speaking Oriyd in the south of the district and Kagpuria Hindi 
elsewhere. They are Hindus and claim to come from the Vindhya range ; hence 
their name. The Birjias, on the other hand, are a non-Hindu aboriginal tribe 
and live by jhuming. They are said to be identical with the Agaria sub-caste 
of Pau. The two words are so similar that it is impossible to give reliable 
figures for each separately, so I have shown them jointly as Binjhia in the 
body of Table XIII, but have given separate figures for Birjia, for what they 
are worth, in the column of remarks. 


* There is no doubt that polyandry still exists in the hills, hut it is quite natural that it should be 
dying out, under the influence of their neighbours’ example, amongst the Bhotias settled in the plains. 
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Bus A. 


Bagdi 

... 2,745 

Munda ... 

£7 

Bliuiya 

... 307 

Bhumij ... 

53 

Oraon 

... 230 

8nntal ... 

61 

Kurmi 

... 149 

Dosadli ... 

42 

Kapali 

. 146 

Dom 

31 

Lohar 

... 144 

Bajsvar ... 

25 

Sunri 

... 126 

IScipit ... 

20 

Turi 

... 89 

Hari 

7 

Bauri 

... 82 

Tiyar ... 

4 

Muchi 

... 64 




Chapati and Chapota. 


079. The Bunas are the descendants of various aboriginal tribes and low 

castes of West Bengal and Chota Nagpur who were 
imported to Bengal Proper in the days when 
indigo was widely cultivated there. They are known to outsiders by this 
general appellation, and will usually give it as their caste name to any outsider 
who may question them on the point, but they still preserve among themselves 
their original distinctions; and although they may eventually coalesce into 
a new caste, there is no sign of their doing so at present. Special efforts 
were made at the present census to eliminate the word Buna and obtain 
the correct caste entry, and with very fair success. In Nadia, for instance, 

where 16,997 persons were returned as Buna in 
1891, only 1,943 were so shown on the. present occa- 
sion. There were also 4,372 persons, as noted in the 
margin, who were returned by their proper caste or 
tribal name with the addition of the word Buna. 
The figures are interesting, as they show the classes 
of people who were mainly imported by the indigo 
planters. The persons shown as Buna without 
anv distinctive affix were distributed proportionally amongst these castes 
and tribes. 

680. Chapati or Chapatis a small caste found only in the Tulsihatta thana 

of Malda. I have classed it with the Chapota caste 
of Purnea, but the identification is not complete. 
Both have similar occupations and both rank low, and the names of course are 
very similar. But so far as my limited enquiries go, there are in other respects 
no marked points of resemblance between the two communities. The Chapatis 
believe fishing to have been their traditional occupation. At the present 
time some fish and some live by cultivation, and a few r are landless labourers. 
They have no traditions regarding their origin. Polygamy is allowed. The 
price of a virgin-wife is Ps. 31. If a widow marries again, the bridegroom 
pays her father Es. 9 and her father-in-law Rs. 16. Divorce is allowed only 
for adultery with a man of another caste. The priests are degraded 
Brahmans. Formerly dead bodies were thrown into a river, but it is now 
the custom to cremate them. The srdclh is performed, in the case of married 
men, on the 13th day after death, while, for those who die unmarried, it is 
performed on the 4th day. There is no propitiation of ancestors in general. 
The Chapatis drink spirits and eat pork. Their water is taken by their priests 
but not by high caste Hindus. They rank low, and eat, drink and smoke with 
Haris, Dorns and Mehtars. 

The Chapotas are usually cultivators, but some live by fishing. They 
have degraded Brahmans, allow widow marriage and worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods. Amongst the major deities, Kali and Narayan, are most rever- 
enced, while amongst the minor ones Bishahari is the favourite. The offering's 
consist of goats and pigeons. Tuesday is the favourite day for the worship of 
this godling. They bury their dead, placiug the corpse on its right side, with 
the head to the north. The usual srdclh is performed for the propitiation of 
ancestors in general. They eat the flesh of crocodiles. They profess to be 
descended from a man who sprang from some betel-leaf which Siva spat out 
after chewing it. 

681. CliaupAl or Chapual is the name of a small caste of weavers found only 

in the Kishanganj subdivision of Purnea, whither 
they are supposed to have migrated from Nadia 

in a famine year. They are quite independent of any other caste, and there 
is now no trace of their caste of origin. They have Maithil Brahmans as their 
priests. They worship Siva and the other Hindu gods, but pay special 
homage to Bishahari, the god of serpents. They perform the srddh oa the 12th 
day after death. Infant and widow-marriage are practised ; divorce is not 
allowed. 

682. The Cher was of the Chota Nagpur States are now reported to be a 

separate tribe, but, following Mr Risley’s classifica- 
tion, I treated them as sub-tribe of Kaur. The 

total number of persons returned as Cherwa was 7,618. 


Chapual. 


Cheewa. 
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683. Chik, Baraik or Chik-Baraik is sometimes regarded as a sub-caste of 

Pan (or Panr), but the people so-called claim to form 
Chik ‘ an entirely distinct caste, and Mr. Streatfeild, who 

took great trouble over all caste questions connected with the census, informs 
me that he is convinced of the justice of this claim. 

684. In Bengal and Bihar Chitrakar indicates occupation only,* but in 

Orissa it is the name of a separate caste, which is 
Chiteakab. found mainly in Cuttack and Puri. The traditional 

occupation is painting. The Ohitrakars are served by good Brahmans, but 
their water is not taken by the higher castes. Their widows are allowed to 
re-marry. 

685. The Dagras are found chiefly in the Bhadrakand Dhamnagar thanas 

of Balasore. The term means “a messenger,” 
Dagea " and it is said that the Dagras were postal run- 

ners, either during Muhammadan rule or under the Marathas, when they 
acquired considerable jagirs, known as Araji Dagrai, which are still in existence. 
Most of them are cultivators, but in Bhadrak some are hereditary holders of 
proprietary tenures, the grant of which dates from Maratha rule, when 
one of the caste rose to be the local governor of Bhadrak. According to some 
they were brought from Nagpur by the Marathas ; others allege that they are 
connected with the Dogras of Upper India. They bear the same titles as 
Chasas, and it may therefore be surmised that they are a functional off-shoot 
from this caste. 

There is very little in their social customs or religion to distinguish them 
from their neighbours. They have no sub-castes nor gotras. Some girls are 
married before, and some after, attaining puberty, but in the former case, coha- 
bitation is not allowed until the bride attains puberty. The marriage ceremony 
is performed by a Brahman priest who recites some mantras and joins the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom ; this is called hast a qranthi. Polygamy is allowed. 
A widow may marry either her late husband’s younger brother or some other 
blood relation of his, provided always that he is younger than the deceased. 
The marriage ceremony in this case is a simple one. The parties put on new 
clothes and pledge their troth before a sacred fire. The bridegroom then 
presents the bride with some ornaments ; this is the binding part of the 
ceremony. Divorce is not recognised. 

The Ddgr&s belong to the Yaishnava sect of Hindus and adore Radha, 
Krishna, and Chaitanya. They also worship the minor village gods or Gram 
Devata to whom they offer sweets, curds, milk, and fruit. They are served 
by good Brahmans. They burn their dead and bury the ashes carefully. 
They perform the sapinda ceremony yearly during the fortnight ending 
with the Mahalaya; they also propitiate their ancestors orf the day of the 
Diwdli or Shgamd pujd , or on the day of the new moon. They eat the flesh 
of goats, sheep, and deer, and also fish, both scaly and scaleless. They will 
eat with no other caste whatever its rank may be. 

686. Daita is the name of a microscopic caste found only in Puri. On the 

occasion of the Sndn Jdtrd and Rath Jatrd festivals, 
the Brahman priests, who ordinarily perform the 
worship of the idols in the temple of Jagannatn, stand aside, and the Daitas take 
their place. From time to time the old idols are replaced by new ones,f and 
the work in connection therewith is also done by the Daitas and not by the 
regular Sebaks. They hold several rent-free villages granted them in former 
times as a reward for their services in the temple. Some ret as Pandas , or 
guides to the pilgrims, and find the employment a very profitable one. They 
are believed to be of Savar origin, but their position has been raised by the 
nature of their employment, and they are now regarded as equal in point of 


* It is a question whether Chitrakar has not hardened into a caste in narts cf Bengal. This word 
Patua and Patuni are synonymous terms meaning ‘ a painter, ’ bn t some of i. o reople thus returned in 
Malda followed a variety of occupations other than painting; some- were cuitivateis, and others, gold- 
smith*, zamindars’ peons, chaukidars. Ac. 

f This is done when two asddhars fall in the same year. The ' .->-000117 is viled Nud Kalabar or 
“new body.” This monopoly of some of the p-iestly functions at Jatanna'li ( > n only be due to their 
Laving formerly been the sole priests and to the later adveat of tho Brahmans. If the Brahmans had been 
the first in the field, they would never have relinquished part of their daae-. to abort, ,.nai rivals. 
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rank to the Karans, whose customs they ape, and with whom they occasionally 
intermarry. Karans who form matrimonial alliances with them are, however, 
looked down upon by their caste fellows. They have only one goira , that of 
the Naga or snake. They are served by good Br&hmans. They forbid widow 
marriage, and the only point in which their customs differ from those of other 
high caste Hindus is that they do not burn, but bury, adults of either sex -who 
die while still unmarried. In such cases the corpse is laid on its back with the 
head to the north. 

687. The Dandamajhis are found mainly in Midnapore. I have treated 

^ them in Table XIII as a sub-caste of Bagdi, but it 

am 3 >i ! !il is not by any means certain that they belong to this 

caste, and they themselves strenuously deny it.* They are also known as 
Danda Chhattra Man j hi. There are five exogamous subdivisions (called gotras), 
viz., Kashyap or Kdchhim (the tortoise), Salmachh (a fish), Depdik (a kind of 
bird), Chandkura machh (a fish) and Pat (a fibrous plant). These are totemistic. 
The persons of each section or gotra show their respect for the animal or plant 
after which they are named by saluting it, and by abstaining from killing, cutting, 
eating or in any way making use of it. According to one account there are three 
sub-castes, Dandamanjhi, Lohar Manjhi and Kesaikulia Manjhi, while according 
to another, the only restriction on marriage is based on locality, persons living 
in certain parganas refusing to intermarry with persons living in certain other 
parganas. The caste traces its origin to a Manjhi, who held the earthen pots 
(danda) containing the resin used for Siva’s Charak puja. Infant marriage is 
practised. The ordinary form of ceremony current amongst Hindus is observed 
at marriage. The re-marriage of widows is forbidden. By sect the Danda- 
majhis are Saktas. They employ degraded Brahmans and burn their dead, 
and there is little to distinguish them from their Hindu neighbours. They 
believe their original occupation to have been fishing, a means of livelihood 
which is still largely followed ; some are also cultivators and day-labourers. 
Many of their women are employed as maid servants, even by high caste 
Hindus, but they are not allowed to touch water used for drinking or cooking 
purposes. They eat all sorts of fish, and also the flesh of such animals as are 
lawful for Hindus. 

688. The Dalus are a small caste in the north of Mymensingh under the 

, Garo Hills. They appear to be a Hinduised section 

AtI of the G&ros, and in the Linguistic Survey of India 

the word is given as a name of a dialect of the language spoken in the 
Garo Hills. There are two sectarian sub-castes, Adhikari and Vaishnava, 
who consider themselves superior to the ordinary Dalus and will not give them 
their daughters in marriage; they have, however, no objection to taking girls 
from them as their wives. An Adhikari is a Vaishnava who has obtained a 
certificate from the Gurus of Uthali in Dacca that he and his ancestors for 
several generations have been strict Vaishnavas. They admit outsiders of higher 
caste, who are required to give a feast on entering the community. Infant 
marriage is in vogue. The marriage ceremony is performed by an Adhikdri 
Dalu and the binding portion of the proceedings is the pouring of water by the 
bridegroom over the bride’s head and his own. Polygamy and divorce are 
permitted. Widows may marry again (nika), but not with any blood relation 
of the former husband. The Dalus burn their dead, except when death 
results from epidemic disease, when the body is buried. The usual sradh 
ceremony is performed, the Adhikari presiding. Their women weave cloths 
for their own wear; the men are cultivators. They worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods, with the aid of their Adhikaris, and follow the usual Hindu 
rules of inheritance. This, however, seems to be a new development. In a 
vernacular book written about 20 years ago,f it is stated that at that time 
property amongst the Dalus descended, as it still does amongst the Khasis and 
Garos, through the female and not through the male. They eat the leavings 
of superior castes. The Adhikaris do not eat meat, but the ordinary Dalu will 


* It is some times said that Manjhi is the main caste and that there are four sub-castes, Lohar, Danda, 
Kesaikulia and Kheria. The caste names of these non-Aryan communities are both uncertain and 
fluctuating. 

t •' Sherpur Bibaran, An account of the Sherpur pargana, ” by the late Babu Hara Chandra Chaudhuri. 
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Darta Dasi. 


Dhamin. 


eat the flesh of almost all animals, whether cloven-footed or not, except that 
of cows, monkeys and vermin. They will eat kachhi (not pakki) and will drink 
and smoke with the Hadi caste, to which caste they seem to be very closely 
allied. 

689. Darya Das was a Vaishnava mendicant of the Koiri caste who 

became the founder of a new sect, which obtained 
many adherents in Bihar and the adjacent parts of 

the United Provinces, especially amongst the Kurnii and Koiri castes. The 
word indicates sect not caste, but the persons who used it at the census were 
probably mendicants of the Order who had abandoned caste distinctions. 

690. Darji, like several other terms which merely denote occupation in 

D i other parts of the Province, is the name of a true 

caste in Orissa. The occupation of course is sewing. 
There are two sub-castes, Kayasth and Sudra. The former consists of im- 
migrants from Bengal who have taken to sewing and have gradually crystallized 
into a separate endogamous group. They are found chiefly in towns. So far 
as one can judge from their titles (Maharama, Mahapatra, Mahanti, Das, etc.,) 
the Sudra Darjis appear to have been recruited from various Orissa castes who 
were excommunicated for following this occupation. They rank higher than 
the Kdyasth Darjis, and their water is taken by the higher castes, while that of 
the latter is not. In Cuttack the Sudras are further subdivided into three 
groups, Gaja Karan, Sipti and Matia, none of which will intermarry. 

691. The Deohars or Debhars are by tradition inoculators, but at the 

Deoiiag pesent day they are largely employed as vacci- 

E "" nators. They are found mainly in Darbhanga, 

where they are said to form a separate caste. It is supposed that they may be 
an off-shoot from the Goalas, but the two communities are now quite distinct. 

692. Under Dhamin two very different groups are included. The mem- 
bers of one, properly called Dhami, act as priests to 
pilgrims at Gaya, while those of the other make 

fans and brushes of peacocks’ feathers, and bring musk and skins from Nepal. 
They also beg, tell fortunes, catch hawks, collect reeds, etc., and have a bad 
reputation with the police. Probably most of the persons shown under this head 
in the districts south of the Ganges belong to the former, and those north of 
that river to the latter, community. 

693. The Dhanua, Dharua or Dalua caste is found in the Orissa States, 

Dhanua Midnapore and Singhbhum. They were once the 

miA ' A ‘ predominant tribe in the Narsinghpur State, and 

formed the main element in its militia and in that of Mayurbhanj. At that time 
they ranked high and enjoyed the services of the Brdhman, Bhandariand Dhoba, 
all of which are denied to them now that they are no longer of any political 
importance. They are said to form an entirely distinct community.* 

694. The Dharhis of this Province are found chiefly in Patna and Monghvr, 

but they are most numerous further west — in Gorakh- 
Dn4EHI ' pur, Basti and Gonda.f They may possibly be of 

the same origin as the Dos&dhs, but they now form an entirely distinct caste. 
They are possibly the same as the Dahi or Darhi mentioned by Hodgson as one 
of the broken tribes of Nepal X There are no sub-castes and no gotras. They 
are said to be notorious criminals and look on thieving as their traditional 
occupation, so much so that a theft committed in another man’s preserve without 
his consent is mentioned as a bar on intermarriage. At the present day 
many have become village chaukidars and field watchmen. Many also are 
field labourers and a few cultivate their own land. They trace their origin to 
five men who were roasting a cow in a jungle near Rajgir, and hid themselves 
in the animal’s skeleton when Sri Krishna unexpectedly appeared on the scene. 
In respect of marriage, their customs are the same as those of other low caste 
Hindus. The essential feature of the marriage ceremony is the sindurdan, or 
the smearing of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. Widow re-marria^e is 
permitted. Divorce for unchastity is allowed. They employ degraded Jaishi 

* Mr. Risley mentions Doroa as a sub-tribe of Gond. 

t Crooke’a “ Tribes and Castes of the Xorth-West Provinces and Oudk,” Vol. II, page 276, 

1 Essays on Indian Subjects, Vol. I, page 161. 
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Brahmans and profess to worship the regular Hindu gods. Their chief 
working deity, however, is the Gram Devata Goreiya to whom they make 
offerings on all feast days. Their household gods are Kaliji and Bishun 
Maharaj, to whom they offer clarified butter, and burn wafers of sandal wood. 
They burn their dead (except infants who as usual are buried) and make a point 
of throwing at least five of their bones into the Ganges. The srddh is per- 
formed on the 11th day. They eat pork, rats and fish of all kinds, but not 
beef, fowls’ eggs, lizards or vermin, nor will they touch other people’s leavings. 
They will not eat kachhi or smoke with any other caste, but will drink with 
Dosadhs. 

695. The Dhimars are found chiefly in Darbhanga, and are probably an 

off-shoot of some other caste, but it is difficult to 
.uu’iua. ascertain which. Their name seems to be derived 

from Dhibara, a fisherman, which is also the origin of the word Tiyar. They 
are sometimes affiliated to the Kahars, but beyond the fact that some are palki- 
bearers, there seems to be no special connection with this caste. They believe 
the parching of grain to be their traditional occupation, but, as noted above, 
some now serve as joa/K-bearers and others work in lac, deal in fish, and serve 
as masons, menial servants and day-labourers. They have a tradition that they 
came originally from Benares in the retinue of a Raja named Sibai Singh. 
They have only one gotra, the Kashyapa, which is the common property of so 
many non- Aryan tribes on the road to Hinduism that there is a Bengali 
proverb : — 

Hdrire Marire Kashyapa Gotra. 

They are served by good Brahmans and are jildcharaniya. They burn 
their dead, and on the third day offer a kind of intermediate pinda or funeral 
cake to the spirit of the deceased. It is placed on the ashes of the pyre, which 
are then piled up round it, a Tulsi plant being placed on the top. They are 
votaries of Sakti. Amongst their minor deities are Sokhd, Sambhundth and 
Gobind. Some are Panchpiriyds. 

696. The Feringis of East Bengal are the descendants of Portuguese 

Fbeingi pirates, and of converts made by the priests who 

accompanied them. It is not possible to form any 
estimate of the extent to which Portuguese blood flows in their veins. At the 
present day, they are darker than the natives amongst whom they live, but colour 
is a very uncertain guide. A Nepalese hillman notoriously changes colour 
rapidly if he settles in the Terai, and the Goanese of alleged Portuguese origin 
are also very dark. The Portuguese in question were originally in the service 
of the Kings of Arakan, who settled them at Chittagong, where they remained 
harassing the neighbouring country until 1664, when Shaista Khan succeeded in 
getting them into his power and transferred many of them to Dacca. In Nawab 
Jafar’s rent-roll the naval establishment included 923 Feringis who were chiefly 
employed as gunners.* The present Feringis are ignorant but very proud, and 
will not do any manual labour. Their condit ion is gradually deteriorating. 
They are Roman Catholics by religion and still bear Portuguese names. They 
wished to be returned at the census as Eurasians. 

697. Gandharb is the Bihar caste which supplies daneiDg girls and prosti- 

tutes.! In Muzaffarpur there are five exogamous 

gotras, Ramsi, Arakh, Pdchbhaiya, Shahmal and 
Sital. There are no regular sub-castes, but the Gandharbs of Bihar will not 
intermarry with those of Nagpur. They say that they came to Bengal from 
Benares, whither it is said they were brought from Western India in the sixteenth 
century by Raj£ Domanderia of Chandramalgarh in the Benares district. The 
married members of the caste are cultivators, but they encourage prostitution 
among their unmarried daughters. Intermarriage with other castes is not 
allowed, but those who are professional dancing girls and prostitutes adopt girls 
of all castes and bring them up to their profession. They practise child- marriage 
and forbid their widows to marry again. Divorce is said not to be permitted. 
They are Hindus of the Saiva sect; they bum their dead, perform the srddh , and 


* J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 220. 

t A full account of the caste, as found in the United Provinces, is given by Mr. Crooke. 
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follow ordinary Hindu observances, except that in the matter of inheritance the 
sons and daughters of a dancing girl share alike. They will take water from the 
hands of Kurmis and Kahars. In Benares it is said that Br&hmans will eat 
pakki food prepared by them, but this is not the case in Bihar. 

In 1891 a distinction was made between Gandhar and Gandharb, and the 
former is mentioned by Mr. Risley as a sub-caste of Malldh. I have, however, 
been unable to trace any separate group of this name, and although the census 
slips were carefully examined, the entries all appeared to refer to Gandharb and 
not Gandbdr. The persons shown under the latter head against Darbhanga in 
1891 appear from the district returns to be really Gandharb. It is also report- 
ed from Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, and Muzaffarpur that the proper caste on 
that occasion was Gandharb, while in Singhbhum, where also some persons were 
shown as Gandhar, the very word is unknown. The only trace I could get of 
any group of that name was through an Inspector of the Bankipore Census 
office, who was told by a Gandharb that there is a small separate community 
of itinerant musicians in the United Provinces who are known as Gandh&r. 

698. Gangai or Ganesh is sometimes identified with Gangauta, but this is 

incorrect. The caste is found chiefly in Purnea 

angai oe ahesh. and in the districts to the east and south-east of 

it. In Purnea again they are found chiefly in the Kishanganj subdivision 
along the course of the Kankai river, a Himalayan tributary of the Mahananda, 
and there is a saying in the district — 

Jahan , jahan Kankai , tahan, tahdn Gangai. 

The similarity between this name and that of the river suggests that they 
have been called after it. The Gangais are said to have a fair complexion 
with a broad flat face and depressed nose, and genei’ally to present a distinctly 
Mongoloid appearance. It is said that the head-quarters of the caste are in the 
Nepal Terai. The usual occupations are cultivation, weaving and lime-burning. 
There are two sub-castes, Bara or Babu and Chota. The latter are superior in 
status, as they abstain from pork and alcoholic drinks in which the Bara Gang&i 
freely indulges. The separation between the two groups is not quite complete, 
and a Chota Gangai will take a wife from, though he will not give his daughter 
to, a member of the Bara Gangai sub-caste. Some perform the srddh on the 
13th and others on the 30th day. When their paddy is in ear, they have a 
peculiar custom of going to their fields and calling out to the God of Plenty 
Khato JVabho Suraha , after which they return home and immolate a pig to the 
deity. They rank with Hajjams, Malis and Sunris. 

699. The Garals have been treated as a sub-caste of Chandal, but it is 

Gaeai, oe Gandak sometimes said that they are really a distinct caste. 

They usually call themselves Gandak and claim 
descent from Gandak Rishi. They do not admit any connection with the 
Chandals, and do not intermarry with them. Their social status is slightly 
superior to that of the Chanddls, and they are shaved by the ordinary Napit,°who 
refuses to work for the latter. They mourn for 30 days as do the Kayasths 
and Sudras, while the Chanddls observe only ten days’ mourning. Their 
traditional occupation is the preparation and sale of “chira” and° a muri.” 
Some are shop-keepers and some day-labourers. Infant-marriage is prac- 
tised. Widow re-marriage and divorce are not permitted. There are no 
exogamous or endogamous subdivisions; some are called Kulins and some 
Mauliks, but these terms involve no restriction on marriage. They are served 
by degraded Brahmans, follow the ordinary Hindu observances and worship 
the ordinary gods, but pay special reverence to Kali. They hold sacred the 
Bat, Bel and Nim trees and will not cut or bum them. 

TOO. The Gaura is the GoaM caste of Orissa. There are several sub-castes, 
Gauea, the Mathurapuri ranks highest in Balasore, 

because its members do not carry the pdlki ; in 
Cuttack all Gauras will do so. The Gopapuri sub-caste is noticeable for the 
fact that the women are almost the only ones in Orissa who do not wear nose 
ornaments, a circumstance which, they pretend, connects them with Krishna’s 
mythical milkmaids. The young women of both sub-castes prepare the butter 
and gH which the elder ones take round for sale with their milk. Field labour of 
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all kinds is eschewed by the Gaura women. The sub-caste known as Magadha, 
ranks last and is probably a recent accretion from some aboriginal tribe. 

701. Ghdntrd is the name of a small caste of workers in brass and iron 

GhXntba are ^ oun( * m ainly in Angul, whither they are 

said to have migrated during a famine. Their 
favourite deity is Kali, who is represented by an iron rod, and to whom they 
make offerings of fowls, goats, rice and milk. Once a year, during the Kali 
puja , they worship a lump of charcoal as the emblem of their craft. They 
eat fowls and drink wine, but do not take other people’s leavings. They 
have no Brahmans to serve them. 

702. The term Ghatwar or Ghatwal was originally purely functional, and 

Ghatwab. was a PP^ e( l ^0 the low castes who were employed, 

' in the days of native rule, to guard the passes, and 

protect the people in the plains from the incursions of the wild tribes in the 
hills. In Bihar they now usually claim to be Suryabansi Rajputs, and in 
Bhagalpur it is reported that the richer members of the community have marri- 
ed into orthodox Rajput families. The origin of the Ghatwars has generally 
been forgotten, but in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, they are in most parts believ- 
ed to be Bhuiy&s.* Mr. Driver, whose knowledge of the Chota Nagpur tribes 
is unrivalled, tells me that they are the Northern Bhuiyas, and are divided into 
two sub-castes, Singh and Rai, of whom the Singh alone claim to be Rajputs. 
A reporter from Hazaribagh also says that there are two classes of Bhuiyas, 
and that the higher and more Hinduised call themselves Ghatw&r. These 
are served by good Brahmans and their water is taken. Ghatwars who are 
well-to-do cultivators call themselves Babuan, and when they become zamindars 
they assume the name Tikdit.t There is a proverb — 

Ghate te Ghatwar , Vale te Tikdit. 

The Tikaits again call themselves Rdjputs and wear the thread. The 
lower or Rikhiasan Bhuiyas are regarded as unclean; they eat pork and rank 
very low, on about the same level as Ghasis.J 

In Gaya the Ghatwars have succeeded in dissociating themselves from the 
Bhuiyas and are regarded as a separate caste. The richer members of the 
community call themselves Tikait, wear the sacred thread and abstain from 
animal food and drink, A Tikdit will not intermarry with an ordinary 
Ghatwar. Both sections marry as adults and, unlike most Hindus, they usually 
choose as their bride a girl of their own village. They allow widow marriage 
but forbid divorce. Polygamy is only allowed in case the first wife proves 
sterile. The marriage ceremony is of the usual type. The binding element 
is the smearing of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. Widows are married 
by the same ceremony as virgin brides. 

703. Ghorai is the name of a small agricultural community in Midnapore. 

It has been treated as a sub-caste of Kadma in 
H0BAI ' Table XIII, but it is not quite certain that this is 

correct. The Ghorais have separate priests Horn the Kadmas. They have no 
traditions regarding their origin. 

701. The Ghusurias are a low caste of Orissa who tend pigs, from which 
Ghusueia circumstance they derive their name. Their 

original settlement is said to have been in Puri, and 
those to the south of the Brahmani river consider themselves superior to, and 
will not intermarry with, those living north of that river. In Balasore there 
are two endogamous sub-castes, Bichha and Nagesha. They will admit 
outsiders of higher caste. Adult marriage is the rule, but there are exceptions. 
A man may marry two sisters. Divorce is allowed and the divorcee may 
marry again. So may widows. At the marriage of virgin wives the joining 
.of the hands of the bride and bridegroom constitutes the binding part of the 
ceremony, while in the case of widows (whose marriage is called Dutiya ), 
fire smearing of the bride’s forehead with vermilion is the essential element. 


* In Manbhnm their affinities are sail to be with the Bhumij. 

t In Bonai the word Tikait means “a recipient of the likd or mark of investiture,’’ and is applied to 
the eldest son or heir-apparent of the Baja. 

| Kikhiasan is also a section of Alusahars in Bihar. I have already referred to the supposed connection 
between the latter and the Bhuiyas, 
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The Ghusurias are not served by Brahmans,* and their priests are Baishnabs 
of their own caste. Their religion is of very primitive type, and is chiefly 
thought of in times of epidemic disease, when a pig is killed at some place 
where three roads meet, as an offering to the Jogini or disease-godting, and 
the carcase is thrown away. When a Ghusuria dies, the corpse is rubbed 
with turmeric and bathed, wreaths of flowers are placed on the neck, and it is 
then buried in a kneeling position with the face bent downwards and the hands 
placed under the thighs. 

The social rank of Ghusurids is very low. They eat pork, beef and fowls, 
but not monkeys, jackals or reptiles. They take the leavings of Dhobas and 
higher castes. Their touch defiles. 

705. The Girgirias are found mainly in the Orissa States and Angul. By 
Girgieia profession they are fishermen, and it is sometimes 

' said that they are a sub-caste of Kewat, but this 

seems to be doubtful. 

706. Godra is the name of a small caste of 
’ T !)uA basket-workers found in Angul and the Orissa 

States. 

707. The Gokhas are fishermen, but their touch defiles and they rank far 

Gokh ^ below the Kewats, who also live by fishing. The 

name of the caste is derived from go , water, and 
khaya , living. Like the Beruas of Eastern Bengal, they may use only bamboo 
fishing contrivances, called Shdlua, and are forbidden to fish with nets. They 
also cure fish all along the coast. Their women sell fish. Some have aban- 
doned their traditional occupation and taken to cultivation, while others serve as 
joafe-bearers, when they are called Kdiuabeh&ra or 1 mud bearers ’ to distinguish 
them from the regular pdlki - bearers of the Gaur caste. These y?«7/u‘-bearing 
Gokhas form a separate sub-caste known as Kandia, while those who do not 
carry palkis are known as Malik Gokhd. Marriage within the usual degrees of 
relationship is prohibited, and a man is also forbidden to give his daughter 
in marriage to the family from which he has obtained his wife. The marriage 
ceremony is of the usual type, but it always takes place in the house of the 
bridegroom, the explanation given being that a bridegroom was once carried off 
by a tiger while on his way to the bride’s house. Widows are allowed to marry 
again. Divorce is permitted in the case of adultery. The Gokhas eat pigs 
and fowls. They are nominally Hindus of the Vaishnava persuasion, but their 
worship is of a very primitive nature. Their chief object of adoration is 
Bdsulai, whom they worship with offerings of spirits, fowls and pigs on the 
full-moon day of A'sdrh and whenever epidemic disease appears. Women 
join in the worship and look after the sacrifices, while the men sing and 
dance and play on an instrument called Madal. They also worship trees which 
they smear with vermilion. 

708. Gold is a low caste of Orissa with several endogamous sub-castes, 
viz: — 

(1) Gandia. Live by cultivation, chiefly of 
onions and garlic, and by the manufacture of 
gunny-bags ; 

(2) Bengali. Are prohibited from growing onions and garlic and from 
making gunny-bags, and are usually cultivators or petty traders; 

(3) Tuldbhina, or cotton carders, and 

_ (4) Thoria, or traders in grain which they carry on pack-bullocks, whence 
their name. It is a moot point whether Tulabhina and Thoria are sub-castes 
of Gold or separate castes. Pending the decision of this question, I have 
entered them separately in Table XII 1. The gradual introduction of railways 
and roads is causing many Thorids to take to cultivation as a means of livelihood. 

709. Ihe Gunis are usuady beggars. They also sell wooden necklaces, 

GtrlfI They are found mainly in the Tributary States of 

Chota Nagpur and Orissa, but their total number is 

very small. 

* Somes Brahmans will accept money from Ghusurias and other low castes to perform a pujd on their 
behalf m their absence, either at home or in some temple or other holy place. When this is done, the 
Brahman will place part of the bhog or offering in a pot and leave it near the man’s home, and’ the 
latter then tales it away and eats it. 


Goia. 
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Hadi. 


710. Gurer is said to be the came of a distinct caste in Bihar, but it is not 

mentioned by Mr. Risley, and I have received very 
Gueee ‘ little information regarding it. The persons so 

returned were usually shop-keepers. 

711. Hadi or Hatri is the name of a caste peculiar to the north of 

Mymensingh. Like the Hajangs and Dalus they 
are probably of Garo origin, but one informant says 

that, according to their own traditions, their ancestors were Koches from the 
foot of the Himalayas, and they have the same tradition of origin as the 
Koch Kings, viz., that they are descended from Siva by a Koch girl, Hira. 
For this reason they often call themselves Sib Paddhata or Sib Sankar Das. 
They intermarry only amongst themselves. As with the Dalus, the only sub- 
castes are sectarian. The Adhikaris, or priestly section, and those who are strict 
Vaishnavas, will not give their daughters to other Hadis, though they will take 
their wives from them. Some are Saktas and some Vaishnavas. The latter sect 
is believed to be of recent adoption. Girls are married before puberty. 
Polygamy and divorce are allowed. Widows may re-marry and may take 
as their second spouse any one whom they might have married when virgins, 
except the near relations of the first husband. Their children do not rank 
on quite the same level as those of virgin-wives. They employ degraded 
.Brahmans, and their religious beliefs and observances are much the same 
as those of ordinary Hindus. The women worship the planet ‘Sani’ on 
Saturday and Mangalchandi on Tuesday. Subhachani and Lakshmi are also 
worshipped by them. With the exception of the Adhik&ris and Vaishnavas, 
the Hadis eat pork and all flesh, except that of cows, monkeys, fowls, and 
vermin ; they also drink wine. They eat the leavings of superior castes. 
They rank with Dalus and Hajangs with whom they will drink and smoke. 
In 1891 they appear to have been confused with Bhuinmali or Hdri. 

712. The Hajangs are another small community of Bodo, and probably of 

Garo origin, who are most numerous in Mymen- 
HajaN3 ‘ singh, but are found also in the Garo Hills, Sylhet 

and a few other districts of Assam. They speak a broken dialect of Bengali 
peculiar to themselves. A brief description of them was given by me in the 
Report on the Census of Assam in 1891 (page 233). 

713. Irikd, Idigd or Chelia Gola is the name of a small community found 

in Puri and the Orissa States. Their head-quarters 
Ibika ' is in Ganjam, whence they are said to have immi- 

grated in recent times. In Puri they rear goats and sell milk, ghi and veget- 
ables, but in Madras they are said to be toddy-drawers. They are served by 
good Brahmans from Ganjam. Their favourite object of worship is Narsingh, 
an incarnation of Vishnu who slew the demon Hiranya Kashyapa. They also 
worship two minor deities, Elama and Kamur. 

714. The Hallama are a Kuki tribe resident in Hill Tjppera. As has been 

noted in the Chapter on Language they speak a 
Hallak. special dialect of their own. They are divided 

into 12 exogamous clans.* 

715. I have included Jadua in the figures for Brahman, but their claims to 

Brahmanical rank are perhaps almost as doubtful 
JaDUA ' as those of the Kapurias who have been entered 

as a separate caste. They figure amongst the criminal communities described 
in the Police Code, where it is said that they are notorious swindlers who work 
on the religious credulity of their dupe ; they frequently induce him to borrow 
money and entrust it to them, whereupon make off with it. They profess to 
cure barrenness and also practise astrology and fortune-telling. It is thought 
that they may be Aherias in disguise. 

716. The Jadupetias are a curious community of the Sonthal Parganas, 

Manbhum and Birbhum, occupying a place midway 
Jadufetia. between Hinduism and Muhammadanism. The 

majority were entered by the enumerators as Hindus, but some were described 
as Muhammadans. They say they are the descendants of a Muhammadan fakir 

* Riang, JVlarchutn, Xaiphang, Kalai, Rangkhol, Chaiyang, Dhancha, Rakshyungeha, Hangcher, 
Eupini, Chaimal. 
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by a low caste Hindu woman. They believe in Allah, but also worship Kali, 
Manasa Debi and other deities of the Hindu Pantheon. Hindu priests some- 
times officiate when they offer sacrifices to Kffii. They practise circumcision and 
bury their dead. On the other hand, many of them shave off their beards, and 
kill animals, as the Hindus do, by severing the head from the body. Many 
again bear Hindu names, and their married women mark the parting of their 
hair with verffiilion. Some refrain from beef. They have a Kdzi who officiates 
at their marriages, but not necessarily at their burial services. By profession 
they are brass-workers, and make trinkets, gongs, weights, &c., of that metal. 
Some again are mendicants ; they draw pictures of persons recently dead and 
exhibit them to the bereaved relatives, who give them presents. 

717. The Jagwas, or Sajiannas, are a small caste found in Gaya. They 

^ profess to be Brahmans by origin, but they are 

' popularly supposed to be degraded Babhans, and this 

view is confirmed by the fact chat their caste title is Singh. They claim descent 
from Yagyavalkya, probably on account of the similarity of name; this, 
however, is more likely to be derived from their original occupation which, 
according to the Aushnasi Srnriti, was to serve as watchmen at sacrificial 
rites (Jagya). Their main occupation at the present day is attendance 
at the srddlis of high caste people, where they are feasted and given 
presents. They eat voraciously on these occasions, and their manner is rude 
and boisterous. To meet one of them at any other time is considered a bad 
omen. They eke out their earnings by agriculture; some have attained 
the status of occupancy raiyats and a few have become zamindars. They are 
illiterate and uncouth, but in respect of marriage, diet and social matters 
generally, they follow the observances of high caste Hindus. They are served 
by good Brahmans. Some are Saivas and some are followers of Vishnu. 
Their favourite godlings are two spirits, viz., Vishnupati Thakur (male) 
and Mainyaji (female), to whom they make offerings of sweetmeats and 
wearing apparel. To the former the sacred thread is also offered. The great 
time for worshipping them is on the occasion of marriage. 

718. The Jhoras are a fairly numerous caste of the Tributary States of 

j uoll - Orissa and Chota Nagpur. They are usually fisher- 

men or gold washers, and are said by some to be a 

sub-caste of Kewat, This may possibly be the case, and the name is mentioned 
by Mr. Risley as that of a sub-caste of Kewat in Bihar. On the other hand 
some Jhoras are Animists, whereas all Kewats are Hindus.* 

719. In Bengal, Jyotish is merely a functional appellation, meaning an 

Jtotisk astrologer, who is usually an A'charji Brahman, but 

in Orissa it is the name of a separate caste of 
astrologers. They read out the almanac daily to the villagers, and many of 
them hold rent-free lands given to their ancestors by the old Hindu Kino-s. 
They act as the priests of the Chamar and Siyal castes. They are served by 
good Brahmans and are orthodox Hindus, but they are regarded as degraded 
and their touch defiles cloth. They are also known as Naik, Grahabipra and 
Ganak. The last mentioned synonym is also the name of the corresponding 
caste in Assam, the social position of which, however, is far higher. 

720. There are two classes of Ivachra, one consisting of immigrants from 

Kachba. ^ Madras Presidency, and the other an indigenous 

caste of Orissa. The former rank lower. The 
latter, who are here referred to, are variously said to be descended from 
Vaisyas, Khandaits and aboriginal tribes. The name of the caste is usually 
derived from its traditional occupation, viz., the dealing in beads and other 
articles made of glass (Abc/i), but some say it is from ^Kdchar, 5 meaning 
too much haggling over the price of the utensils sold by them. At the 
present day the members of this caste are usually workers and dealers in brass 
and bell-metal and some are well-to-do traders. Polygamy, divorce and 
widow marriage are allowed. They usually bury their dead and perform the 
srddh on the tenth day. They abstain from fowls and spirits, but their water 
is not taken by the higher castes. 

* The word seems to be derived either from jhdr, jungle or jar, a water channel. The word Jhuriu k 
commonly used in the Tributary States to denote jungly tribes. 
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721. Kahalia, like Daita, is a small caste of the Puri district. The people 

thus designated are believed to be descended from 
Kahalia. the illegitimate children of the dancing girls attached 

to the great temples, but they themselves deny this and profess to have come 
originally from the banks of the Ganges. They play in the temples on a 
wind instrument called Eahali, from which their name is derived, and sometimes 
describe their castes as Tali Sebaka, i.e., inferior temple servants. Marriage is 
prohibited within three generations on the side of both parents. The binding 
portion of the marriage ceremony is the tying together of the hands of bride 
and bridegroom with Kusa grass. Widows may marry again ; the second 
husband is usually the younger brother of the first. The ceremony, when a 
widow marries, is a simple one, and consists in the public presentation to her 
by the bridegroom of bangles and a new cloth which have been previously 
consecrated by a Brahman. Divorce is allowed for adultery or incompatibility 
of temper. They are served by good Brahmans and are Yaishnavas by sect. 
They bum tbeir dead. 

722. In the body of Table XIII, I have grouped together under the head 

‘Kalhir,’ several small communities of outcastes, 
KALt,AE ' but have given the necessary details for each in the 

column of remarks. Most of these unfortunate persons lost their caste on the 
occasion of some famine, but the Kathichhuas, who are found only in Tippera, 
are descended from Kayasths and other Hindus, who were outcasted by 
intermarrying or eating with Tiparas.* They are also known as Tripur 
Dds. They will intermarry and eat with Tiparas. They keep up, to some 
extent, their old Hindu customs and observances, but very few of them have 
preserved any traditions regarding their original caste. The Chattarkhais 
are found only in Orissa. Although looked upon by others as outcastes, they 
maintain amongst themselves their original caste distinctions, and it is possible 
that some of them described themselves accordingly at the census. 

723. The K&ltuyd, Koltha or Kolita of the Orissa and Chota Nagpur States 

has sometimes been identified with the Kalita caste of 
Kaltuta. Assam, but beyond the similarity of name and the 

fact that each is supposed to have a larger infusion of Aryan blood than most 
other local castes, there seems to be very little ground for the assumption that 
they have sprung from the same stock. The Kaltuyas of Angul have the same 
tradition as that heard in Chota Nagpur by Colonel Dalton that they originally 
emigrated from Mithila, but they have no written records, and the fact that they 
possess an outfit of totemistic septs militates strongly against the theory of an 
Aryan origin. These septs are N&gesh, Pipal, Ganesh, Hast! and Kachhap. 
The animal, etc., after which the sept is named, is held sacred, and a man of 
the Nagesh clan would never kill a snake, nor would one of the Pipal clan cut 
down a pipal tree {ficus religiosa). In the Orissa States the Kaltuyas are found 
chiefly in Dhenkanal, Talcher and Hindol. They are often called Kaltuya 
(jhasa, and many were entered as Chdsa at the census. They are described 
in a report from Angul as a sub-caste of Chasa, but it is admitted that they 
will not associate or intermarry with other groups known by that name. Infant 
marriage is the rule. Divorce and widow re-marriage are permitted. 
Adultery is looked on as a serious offence only if it be committed with a man 
of another caste. They are served by good Brahmans. They are Vaishnavas 
by sect, and specially worship Jagannath, R&dha and Krishna, and Chaitanya 
of Nabadvip. They also worship the Gram Devata or village deities, of whom 
there are about twenty, especially in Asarh to invoke rain, in Bhadra when 
the new rice appears, and in Falgun after the harvest home, when a bountiful 
harvest in the coming year is prayed for. Some of the godlings are believed 
to be malignant, and these are worshipped whenever disease breaks out. 

724. °The Kalu is treated by Mr. Risley as a sub-caste of Telx, but he says 

that “ their separation from the main body of the 
KALIT • Telis is so complete that many regard them as a 

separate caste.” I have shown them separately, as the standard which I have 
taken for differentiating castes is Hindu public opinion, and there is no doubt 
that in Bengal the Teli and the Kalu are generally held to be distinct. The 

* £dthi means cooking stick, and chhud, touched. 
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Kandabi. 


Pandits of Nadia and Hooghly have ruled that the Teli or rather Till, is a 
Baniyd caste, and in any case, he is no longer an oil-presser ; he admits no 
connection with the Kalu ; he has a different Brahman, and ho ranks on an 
entirely different social plane. 

Tne betrothal customs of the Kalus of Manbhum are peculiar. Next to the 
bride and bridegroom the principal parties are their maternal uncles.* 
They sit facing each other with a napkin spread between them, and untying a bun- 
dle of cakes place them on the napkin. They then put bits of the cakes into each 
other’s mouths, the uncle of the niece exclaiming each time, “ I give my niece 
to your nephew, protect her from shame and danger.” The bride then touches 
the feet of her prospective uncle-in-law, who puts a garland of flowers round her 
neck and gives her some betel-nuts and palm-leaves. This is known as 
Gudtikd. A day for the actual celebration of the marriage is then fixed, and the 
ceremony is carried out with the aid of the family priests. 

The sradh is performed on the 81st day.f With the invitation to the 
relatives of the deceased is sent a certain number of betel-nuts. If 14 
nuts are sent, the recipient understands that he and all his family are invited 
to the ceremony, but if only nine are received he knows that the male members 
alone are expected to attend. The males of the caste wear a necklace of beads 
and the females an ornament called hdnsuli. The females, other than those of 
the Sikharia sub- caste, are not allowed to tattoo the forehead or to wear a nose- 
ring. The Kalus worship the Ghani, or instrument by means of which they 
press oil, on the first day of Magh. 

725. Kandari is a sub-caste of Patni in Malda. Many of them are now 

shop-keepers. The persons concerned applied to 
the Magistrate to be allowed to return themselves as 

Karan, and he granted their request.^ The enumerators, however, appear to 
have usually exercised their discretion in the matter and, in spite of the Magis- 
trate’s order, only 59 Karans were found in the returns. These are probably 
Kandaris. 

726. The Kandras are a low caste in Orissa. They are usually day-labourers 

or village chaukidars, the latter being considered 
the traditional caste occupation. The name is 
said to be derived from their skill in archery ( kanda means ‘ arrow ’), and 
in former times they and the Pans formed the rank and file of the local 
militia. They are also known as Digrurk. Their women are very industrious. 
They serve as coolies, and collect and sell shells, feathers, fire-wood, etc. 
Their touch defiles and they have no Brahmans. The marriage ceremony is 
conducted by an elderly man of the caste, who places a thread round the necks 
of the bride and bridegroom and proclaims them man and wife. Divorce is 
allowed for infidelity or incompatibility of temper. They profess to be 
Yaishnavas, but their main object of worship is the Gram Devti to whom they 
resort in time of trouble. They allow their widows to marry again. Dead 
bodies are either burnt or buried ; in the latter case the corpse is laid on its 
back with its head to the west. On the Mahalaya Amab&sya day, rice and 
curry are cooked and offered to the ancestors ; a small portion is thrown into the 
fire and the rest is then eaten. There are three sub-castes — 

(1) Kalandi Baishnab . — They serve the other sections of the caste as 
priests and adjudicate upon social questions. They also trade in stone utensils 
and beg. They rank highest. 

(2) Machua . — Prepare and sell contrivances for catching fish. 

(3) ChandalL — Make and sell mats. 

727. Kadma, which is returned mainly from Midnapore, is said by some 

Eadm a. to be the same as Kandra, but as the identification 

is not complete, I have thought it better to show 
the two items separately. 

* This savours of a time when the matriarchal form of polyandry was in vogue. There are also traditions 
pointing to a period of polyandry of the fraternal order, where several brothers shared a wife in common. It 
is said that at one time the eldest brother alone married and the younger brothers remained sin-le. The 
degradation of the caste is attributed to the incontinence of these younger sons. 

t The Sikharia sub-caste perform it on the 11th day. 

+ The Magistrate of this district granted several .similar requests by other communities, and the 
Malda caste returns are somewhat confused m consequence. Amongst others he allowed the Gaurdeshi 
■Bamks to be entered as Agarwal, the Eangabaniks as Bais Baniya, and the Bangadeshi Baniks as Maliesri, 
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Kanta'budiya. 


Kafubia and Kapubi. 


728. TheKantabudiyas orKantadiasare dealers in tobacco, cultivators and 

petty traders. They are found only in Cuttack. 
They have no traditions as to their origin, and the 

fact that ‘ Kantabuda’ means { a thorny bu*h’ throws very little light on the 
question. They have the same titles as Chasas, and may have been degraded 
from that caste in consequence of their occupation as tobacco-dealers. As 
with the Daitas, persons who die unmarried are burned and not cremated. 

729. The Kdoras were treated in 1891 as a sub-caste of Dom, but it seems 

preferable to show them separately. They are 
most numerous in the 24-Parganas, where they are 
reported to form a distinct caste, and the same view is taken in Midnapore 
and Khulna. In Howrah, Hooghlv and Burdwan they are said to be a sub- 
caste of Haris. They are swineherds by profession. They rank with Homs 
and Haris, but do not intermarry with either of these communities. There is a 
marked resemblance in sound between Kaora or Kaonra as it is more correctly 
spelt and the Orissa caste Kandra. The social position of the two groups is 
also very similar, and it is possible that further enquiry may establish their 
identity. 

TtjO. Most of the Kapurias found in Bengal come from the United Provin- 
ces, chiefly from the Fatehpur district. While wan- 
dering about the country, which they do only in the 
dry season, they live in small tents. They beg and steal, and deal in ponies 
and goats. Their women make baskets of grass and of leaves of the date-palm. 
They usually claim a Brahmanical origin, and many of them appear to have 
been returned as Brahmans at the census.* Their subdivisions, traditions 
and social customs correspond very closely to those described by Mr. Crooke. 
They are usually Saktas. The only minor deity adored by them is Sitala, to 
whom they offer rice, fruit, sweetmeats and goats. No regular sr&clh cere- 
mony is performed. The period of impurity after death is only of three days’ 
duration. Widow marriage is allowed, and the deceased husband’s younger 
brother has the first claim. 

The persons enumerated in Orissa who are shown under this head 
belong to an entirely different community. They are called Ivapuri and claim 
to be Khanaaits, but are not generally regarded as such, and are held to be so 
degraded that even the washermen will not take food from their hands. 
Brahmans serve them, but will not take water from them. They act as priests 
to the Kurmis, Gaurs and Kaibarttas. They are quite distinct from the Patras 
of whom Kapuria is a title. 

731. The Kartia is a fishing caste found only in Puri and the Orissa 

States. Its origin is unknown. The social status 
is low. 

732. Kasarwani is the name of a Baniya caste of Bihar and the United 

, Provinces. Mr. Crooke derives the word from 

jaa-a,... Kansya kara Vanif, t( a seller of brass vessels,” but 

Mr. O’Malley reports from Gaya that the correct word is Kesarbdni, meaning a 
dealer in saffron ( kesar ), and that the cultivation and sale of saffron constitutes 
the traditional occupation of the caste. At the present time they are usually 
grocers and general dealers and a few have entered Government service. As in 
the United Provinces, so in Bihar, the current tradition is that the caste emi- 
grated from Karamanikpur, but this place is located by some in Cashmere 
and by others in the district of Allahabad. The cause of the migration is 
said to have been a conflict with the local ruler in which the Kasarwanis 
were worsted. There are 96 different exogamous groups which are said 
to represent the descendants of the 96 Kasarwanis who survived the 
above confltict. They belong to various religious sects — Saiva, Vaishnava 
and Nanakshahi, but all practise in their own houses the strange Panchpiriya 
cult. The offerings to the five pirs consist of sweetmeats, cooked rice and 
flesh which are afterwards consumed by the members of the family ; no 


Kabtia. 


* In the notes prepared in the course of compilation regarding the castes and occupations of persons 
from distant districts, I found in several cases (e.g., in Birbhum) the entry : — 

“Fatehpur — Brahmans, beggars.” Fatehpur is the head-quarters of the Kapurias and begging is their 
main occupation. Sherring mentions Kupuriya as a clan of the Sarastvat Brahmans. 
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KaSAUXDHAN. 


Kathak. 


outsider, not even a married daughter, is permitted to partake of them. 
Those who are not Vaishuavas eat the flesh of goats but not of sheep. They 
are served by good Brahmans. There is no marked peculiarity about their 
marriage customs. Widow marriage is permitted, and the choice of a second 
husband rests with the widow’s guardian. Polygamy, though uncommon, is not 
forbidden ; it usually occurs only when the first wife proves barren or suffers 
from an incurable disease. The time when the sriulk is performed varies ; in 
some cases the ceremony takes place after 13 days, and in some after 15, IT, 20 
or 30 days. In respect of inheritance the Kasarwanis belong to the Mitakshara 
school. 

733. The Kasaundkans are grocers like the Kasarwanis to whom they 

appear to be very closely allied. In Gaya it is asser- 
ted by the latter that the former are descended from 

their own illegitimate offspring, a statement which is of course stoutly denied 
by the Kasaundhans themselves. They have, however, the same tradition as 
the Kasarwanis regarding the emigration of their ancestors from Cashmere. 
There are two sub-castes, Sath and Eksath, corresponding to the Khara and 
Dusra sub-castes found in the United Provinces. The Sath sub-caste wears the 
thread and forbids widow marriage, which is allowed amongst the Eksath 
branch of the community. The Nanakshahi sect is that to which they 
commonly belong and, like the Kasarwanis, they often worship the Punch 
Pir. 

734. The Kathaks are a caste of story tellers, singers and musicians. 

They claim a Brahmanical origin and wear the 
thread, but they now form an entirely distinct, and 

very disreputable, community and it seems on the whole better to treat them 
as a separate caste, in the same way as has been done in the case of Bhat, 
Jagwa, Kapuria and Tiklihar, all of whom claim to be Brahmans. 

735. In the “Tribes and Castes of Bengal” Kathuria is said to be a 

, degraded sub-caste of Sutradhar who work as 

‘ A * iJL ' J carpenters and alsodeal in lime. Butin East Bengal 
they are generally supposed to be an off -shoot from the Chandal or Namasudra 
casce, and in Table XIII they have been included in the latter, but the necessary 
details have been given in the column of remarks. They do not intermarry 
with the Namasudras, but they have the same priests. They make lime by 
burning the shells of the Shamuk or Jhinuk. 

736. The Kelas are a low Orissa caste of fowlers, jugglers and beggars. 

E . They are said to have come from Madras about 

‘ 4 forty years ago. They are nomadic and in their 

manners and customs, they correspond very closely to the Bediyas of Bengal. 
The Kelas living between Jajpur and Jellasore are not allowed to marry with 
those living in other parts of Orissa. Four sub-castes are reported from Cuttack, 
vie., Nalud, or Patrasaura, Sapua, Matia, and Sabakhia, or the omnivorous ones. 
In Puri there is a fifth sub-caste called Gaudia and in Balasore Adhhariya is 
returned instead of Matia. With the exception of the Naluas the Kelas speak 
a mixture of Oriya and Telugu which in the case of the Sabakhias approaches 
much more nearly to Telugu than to Oriya. The Nainas, on the other hand, 
are said to speak an archaic form of Bengali ; they also differ greatly in 
appearance from the other sub-castes, being of fair complexion with well 
marked Mongoloid features. The Naluas catch and sell bird*, the Sapuas exhibit 
snakes, the Matias are earth-workers and the Sabakhias are professional beg- 
gars. The last mentioned will eat anything, even dead snakes. They wear 
a plume of feathers in their turbans and paint their faces. They are said to 
frighten people into giving them alms by cutting their bodies and vomiting in 
front. of their houses. Begging, however, is by no means a monopoly of the last 
mentioned sub-caste. The begging party usually consists of a man with his 
wife and child, dhe woman sings and dances while the man plays on a rude 
instrument called dhunilca. They move about in gangs of from 10 to 50 mem- 
bers, and take up their quarters under trees or in market sheds. Borne of them 
make mats from the leaves of the date-palm, fans of peacock feathers and the 
arrow's called Khanchara used by some of the higher castes in certain religious 
ceremonies. They have no Brahmans and the old men of the caste act as 
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priests. They chiefly worship Thakurani to whom they sacrifice fowls and 
goats. They allow widow marriage and divorce. They bury their dead with 
the head to the south, males being laid on the back and females w r ith the 
face downwards. In Balasore, the corpse is placed in a sitting- posture. They 
admit outsiders after immersion in the Baitarani river, at the Basaswari ghat, and 
the giving of a feast to the caste people. 

737. The Khandewals or Khandelwals are a trading caste similar to the 

Agarwals. They profess to be descended from 
Khandewal. Khandina Rishi. Others derive the name from 

Khandela in the Jaipore State. Some are Hindus of the Vaishnava sect and 
wear the thread, and some are Jains. Unlike the Agarwals, the adherents of the 
one religion do not intermarry with those of the other. 

738. Kharura is derived from “kharu,” a bracelet, and is the name of a 

caste found in Orissa and Gan jam who make and 
Khabeba. sell brass bangles and other utensils. They will not 

work in bell-metal. They are served by good Brahmans, but their water is 
not taken by the higher castes ; according to some they are a sub-caste of 
Thatari. 

739. The Khatia, like the Kartia, is an Orissa caste found mainly in Puri. 

The distinction between the two is that while the 
■ k - hatia ‘ latter catch, the former sell, fish. The traditional 

origin of the caste is from a Kshattriya father and a prostitute mother. They 
have the usual customs of low caste Hindus. The ordinary barber and 
washerman will not serve them. 

740. The Kheltfi is a dancing caste similar to the Gandharb, by which 

name it is sometimes known. The male is called 
KHBI, ' rA ' Khelta and the female Kheltni. The males play 

and sing while the women sing and dance. Some of the women are prostitutes. 
The dancing consists of a series of high jumps. The songs are in a peculiar 
dialect, a jumble of Hindi, Santali and Malto. There are four exogamous 
subdivisions, Kalkhor, Chhahadi, Bandhaiyd, and Pobiar. There are also 
two sub-castes, Gaur and Mallar, which are looked upon as degraded, and the 
other Kheltas will not give them their daughters in marriage, though they have 
not the same objection to receiving brides from them. Mahagawan and Godda 
are recognised as the head-quarters of the caste. Orphans and females ejected 
from higher castes are admitted to their community. They have a slang 
language of their own, but usually converse in Hindi. Those who take to 
cultivation and abstain from singing and dancing are looked upon as more 
respectable than their confreres. 

741. Khitibansa or Matibansa is a caste peculiar to Orissa. Their title is 

N&ik, but they are quite distinct from the Jyotish 
Khitibansa. caste, who use the same title. They have also no 

connection with the Matibansa Tantis. Those who are literate generally serve as 
teachers and are locally called Abadhan ; those who are not literate exhibit the 
idol of Mangala or Basanta Thakurani, the goddess of small-pox. They trace 
their origin to a clay figure made by Anadi, or Eternity, the great mother, 
who endowed it with life and learning, and directed that its descendants should 
be called Matibansa and should teach boys in schools. The story of the origin 
of this community is said to be given at length in the Siva Purdn. 

742. The Khodals are a low caste of Orissa who are said in Puri to have 

come from Ganjam ; but if so, it is curious that they 
should be most numerous in Balasore and Midna- 

pore. In Balasore they dig earth and grow vegetables, while in Puri they are 
pdl/ci- bearers, day-labourers and firewood collectors and sellers. Their practices 
are similar to those of other low caste Hindus. 

743. The word Kichak is a very elusive one, and I have been unable to trace 

true origin of the name, as applied to the small 
KlcHAi “" community in the Dacca district which was thus 

returned at the census. The word is as old as the Mahdbharaia end the 
Pandavas are said to have visited the country of the Kichaks. They are 
mentioned by Hodgson as sharing the Nepal Terai with the Dhimal, Bodo 
Thfiru and Denwar tribes. In the Statistical Account of Purnea they — 

G G g 2 


Khodae. 


? 

are 
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named with the Kirats as aboriginal chiefs who preceded the Muhammadans, 
but no trace can be found of them in that district at the present time. 
They are also referred to in the traditions current in Rangpur regarding 
Prithu Raja, whom they are said to have overthrown. But here too there are 
now no Kichaks and the very name has been buried in oblivion. 

In the Police Code the Kichaks are described as “an off -shoot of the great 
Bauri race of Upper India” who make incursions into Bengal iu the cold 
weather, travelling as far east as Rangpur. These people profess to come from 
Ghazipur. Their ostensible means of livelihood, it is said, are begging, jugglery, 
sorcery, but they are also thieves, cattle-lifters and passers of counterfeit coin. 

The Dacca Kichaks have a tradition that their ancestors were dacoits, and 
that they were deported from Dinajpur and Rangpur by two Magistrates, 
whose names sound like Cooper and Nixon, some 60 years ago. They are now 
street sweepers, but will not remove night-soil, and disclaim all connection with 
Haris and Dorns. They speak a dialect of their own which has been 
ascertained to be a form of Gujarati. They have no priests. Marriages are 
celebrated by the panchayat. No caste will take water from them, but the 
Dhoba will wash for them and up-country barbers will shave them. They 
will take water from all Hindus, except absolutely unclean castes, and also 
from Musahnans. They are occasionally employed as shikaris , and are reported 
to be very expert at catching hares. They were shown separately in the 
District Census Report of 1891, but were grouped under some other head (not 
now ascertainable) in the Imperial Tables. 

744. I have shown Konai as a separate caste, as the Magistrates of the 

districts where it is chiefly found report that it is 


Konai. 


so, but it is sometimes considered to be a sub-caste 


Konbia. 


of Muchi. In Pabna, Matial is said to be synonymous with Konai, but persons 
so returned have been classified as Muchi. There are two sub-castes, Chasi and 
Kurur. The former are cultivators and occasionally fishermen or field labourers, 
while the latter are drummers, or dealers in hides. The community has no 
traditions as to its origin. Its social rank is low. Smoking with Muchis is 
allowed. Chasi Konais are fairly orthodox in their diet, but the Kurur sub-caste 
will eat the flesh of buffaloes and sometimes even that of cows. They specially 
venerate Manasa, the goddess of snakes, and worship Dharmaraj in Baisakh 
and Jaishta on the night of the full moon. Widows are allowed to marry 
again. The wedding ceremony in such cases is a simple one. An earthen pot 
full of water is placed before the happy couple, and the bridegroom presents 
his lady-love with a new sari or dress cloth. 

745. The Kondias are found only in Purnea and are said to be allied to the 

Kurariars. Like the latter they were originally 
hunters, but have now become cultivators and 

menial servants. The connection between the two castes is no longer admitted; 
they neither eat together nor intermarry, and are served by a separate class 
of inferior Brahmans. The favourite deity ot the Kondias is Bishahari. They 
practise infant and widow marriage. In Table XIII they have been included 
in the figures for Kurariar. 

746. Kuchbandiya or Kuchbandhwa is the name of the group who make 

the brushes ( kunch ) used for cleaning thread, and 
collect the khaskhas grass for making" tdtis, etc. They 

have been classed as Nat in Table XIII for Bengal, but in the United Provinces 
they are considered to be a sub-caste of Kanjar. The word Kanjar, however, 
appears to be used there in a wider sense than in Bengal, and includes Nat, 
Beldar, Jogi and other groups which in this Province are looked on as forming 
independent castes. 

747. The word Kuki is really a generic term used by the people of the 

jr UKI plains to denote the hillmen, other than Tiparfis and 

Chakmas, of Hill Tippera and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts.* In the hills the word is freely used of any stranger, regardless of his 
tribe, and Mrungs, Khamis, Paukhus and Banjogis are often thus designated 
by their neighbours. I have received very interesting notes on 


Kcchbandta. 


o 

some of 


* For a proposed derivation of the word, see the footnote f to paragraph 541 in the Chapter on 
Language. r 
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Kubabiab. 


these tribes from Mr. Sandys of Agartola, but they are too lengthy to be 
reproduced here. 

748. The Kumutis are practically confined to Puri and the Orissa States 

whither they are said to have migrated from Ganjam 
■ K ' tIMDTI ' in Madras. Intermarriage with their caste fellows 

in Ganjam still exists. They profess to be descended from an Ambastha 
father, and a Sudra mother, and they assume the thread at marriage. They are 
usually pedlars or grocers; a few are zamindars, while the poorest amongst 
them collect and sell the leaves of the sal tree ( shorea rolusta). They marry by 
preference the daughter of their maternal uncle ; if there be none such, they 
must obtain the consent of their caste fellows before they can marry any one 
else. They do not eat fowls nor drink spirits. They are served by good 
Brahmans and forbid their widows to marry again, but their water is not 
taken by the higher castes. 

749. The Kurariars are a criminal tribe of Purnea and the Nepal Terai. 

They are also known as Byadh, i.e., fowler, and their 
traditional occupation is to catch birds for sale. 

Many of them sell fuel, and it is not unlikely that the word Kurariar may be a 
corruption of Kutharia or Kurhalia, from Kuthdr or Kurhdli , the name of the axe 
used by them for splitting wood. They live in the jungle and subsist largely 
on jungle products. They have a bad reputation, and are often mixed up in 
dacoities and other offences against property, fleeing to the Nepal Terai 
when wanted by the police. They claim connection with the Tiyars, and will 
eat any food except cooked rice at a Tiyar’s house, though the latter will not 
return the compliment. There was formerly a prejudice against eating any- 
thing cooked by a married daughter, but this is gradually dying out. They 
call themselves Hindus, but the principal object of their worship is Lalmohan 
Palwfin, a deified hero who is reputed to have been killed by a tiger. They 
usually employ the village barber as their matchmaker and as the officiating 
priest at their marriage ceremonies, but sometimes degraded Kanaujia 
Brfihmans serve them. They do not eat any unclean food. 

750. I have shown Let as a sub-caste of Bagdi with which it appears to have 

been classed at previous censuses, but it is generally 
Let ‘ regarded as a separate casle in Birbhum and the 

adjoining districts, wliero it is chiefly found. It is also mentioned as a 
separate caste in the Brahma Vaicartta Pur an * where its origin is attributed 
to the union of a Tiyar husband and a Tailakar wife, and its traditional occu- 
pation is said to be dacoity. The head-quarters of the community are at Songora 
Bazar in Birbhum. There are two exogamous divisions, Kashyap and Aladasi, 
but no sub-castes. They trace their origin to one Asipakar, but cannot say 
who he was. By occupation the Lets are day-labourers; they also fish with nets 
(bamboo fishing traps are taboo), catch tortoises and knit nets. Many are 
village watchmen ; a few are cultivators. They rank with Mals and Bagdis, 
and all three will smoke from the same hnkka, though they will not eat together. 
The Lets are Hindus and employ degraded Brdhmans for religious and 
ceremonial purposes. They pay special reverence to Manasa, and also to 
Dharmaraj, who is given offerings of rice-beer on the full moon nights of 
Baisakh and Jaishta. They usually burn their dead, but bury tliem on 
the bank of a river when fuel cannot be had ; in such cases the grave is six feet 
deep and the corpse is laid on its back. They perform the sradh ceremony 
after 10 days, and propitiate the spirits of departed ancestors at marriage. 
Infant marriage is practised. Smearing the bride’s forehead with vermilion con- 
stitutes the essential part of the marriage ceremony. Widows are allowed 
to marry again by the Sagai rite; the second husband is usually a widower when 
the iron bangle of his previous wife is placed on the widow’s arm. Her 
rights and privileges are precisely the same as those of a virgin wife. Divorce 
is permitted for infidelity, barrenness, incompatibility of temper, or failure to 

* Brahmakhan la Cap. X. verse 101. The mention of Let in this ancient work shows that the name 
must formerly have been applied to a muck larger community than that which is known by it at the 
present time. We hive seen elsewhere how easily the designations of these non-Aryan tribes change. The 
Santal was known successively as Horo and Kherwar before he obtained his present tribal name and at the 
present day lie usually describes himself as Maujhi. In many parts the .Bagdis also are moreigeneraliy 
known as Alan j hi. 
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Lodha ob Nodh. 


maintain. The Lets eat goat’s flesh, fish, both scaly and scaleless, and ducks, but 
abstain from the flesh of pigs, cattle, fowls, &c. They will admit outsiders of a 
decidedly superior caste, e.g ., members of the Nabasakha group, but not Bagdis, 
Kalus, Dhob&s, and the like. An outcasted Kumhar and a Puro are reported 
to have been recently received into the Let caste in Birbhum. 

751. Lodh, Lodha or Nodh is the name of an aboriginal tribe of Angul and 

the Orissa Tributary States. Its head-quarters is in 
the Central Provinces, where it numbers over a 
quarter of a million. It is also found in Midnapore, where it is reputed to have 
come from Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj, and the connection is admitted by the 
Nodhs of Mayurbhanj, who are one of the oldest tribes in that State. The 
terms Sabar and Sahar are said to be synonyms of this tribe in Midnapore. 
The Magistrate of that district thinks they may be allied to the Savars 
described by Mr. Risley, but in Mayurbhanj the Savars rank considerably 
above them, having the use of Brahman, Dhoba and Napit and being allowed 
to wash the plates of the higher castes, which privileges are denied to the 
Nodhs. The Sahars, though they rank on a level with the Nodhs, are also 
said to be a distinct tribe in Mayurbhanj. The Chirimars of Midnapore town, 
who live by snaring birds, are said to be a branch of this tribe. There are three 
exogamous sections Salmach, Kachhim and Churki Alu. In Midnapore the 
origin of the tribe is attributed to the five Pandavas by whom they were 
employed to hunt animals, while in Mayurbhanj they trace their descent from 
Bali Raja. Their traditional occupation is the collection of jungle produce, 
such as cocoons, lac, resin, honey, wax, &c. Many still live by these means in 
the Tributary States, whence they are called Lodha Khedid, but in Midnapore 
they are usually cultivators, day-labourers and fire-wood collectors. They 
admit outsiders of higher rank. They practise infant marriage. In Midnapore 
they allow polygamy and forbid widow re-marriage, but in the Tributary 
States polygamy is forbidden, while widows are allowed to marry again, 
and are not hampered in their choice of a second spouse by the preferential 
claim of the younger brother of the first husband. Divorce is allowed only in 
the case of unchastity, when the woman is outcasted. According to a report 
from Midnapore, marriages are arranged by the parents. The 


marriage 


ceremony is performed by a man of the caste, who is known as the Kotal. 
He ties Kusha grass on the hands of the bride and bridegroom, and after 
leading the former round the latter several times, he places them facing each 
other on opposite sides of a small platform or bedi, made of earth brought the 
previous day by the females of both families from the foot of a Sidha tree 
(Nauclea cadumba), on which two pots of water with a mango twig in each 
are standing. The bridegroom then puts an iron bangle on the bride’s wrist 
and smears her forehead with vermilion; this completes the ceremony. In 
the Tributary States the practice of getting earth from the foot of a Sidha tree 
is not in vogue. Sitala is the chief deity of the Lodhas. In Midnapore they 
also worship Varuna and Bhairab. They bum their dead and mourn for 
10 days. On the 1 1th day they shave themselves and wash their clothes and 
present rice and a small sum of money to an Acharji Brdhman or to some 
Yaishnava mendicant. 

There is a caste called Lodha in the United Provinces;* and the few 
persons thus returned in Bihar and Bengal Proper (outside Midnapore) probably 
belong to this community. 

752. The Mahurias of Orissa have no connection with the Mahuris of Bihar 
Mahubias who are traders and money lenders. Their name 

is derived from the wind instrument called Mahuri 
(corresponding to the Shdndi of Bengal) on which they play on the occasion of 
marriages and the like. Their females make and sell ropes. They are said to 
be allied to the Haris and Dorns, and to be quite distinct from the Bediyas, in 
spite of the fact that, like some of the latter, they are also known as (Jhirimdr 
from their killing and selling birds. 


* Crooke’s “Tribes and Castes o£ the North-Western Proa Pices and Ouclk," Vol. Ill, page 384. These 
Lodhas claim kinship with the Lodhis of Central India. They are apparently of non-Aryan origin, and it is 
possible that the similarity of name is not aitogelher fortuitous. 
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Malab. 


753. Majhwar is a Dravidian tribe of Udaipur, one of the Chota Nagpur 

Majhwar States, about half of whom are Hindus and half 

.Animists. They are basket and mat-makers, and 
workers in bamboo generally. They are also known as Sonta. A few are 
found in Gangpur and Sarguja, and also in Mirzapur, where they have been 
described by Mr. Crooke, who says that they often call themselves Man j hi like 
the Santals. They are, it is said, allied to Chero, Pan and Parahiya, and many 
of their subdivisions are common to Gonds and other races. The basis of the 
tribal organisation is totemistic, and their traditions in Mirzapur point to a 
previous residence in the Western Vindhya and Kaimur ranges. 

754. The Malars are a wandering caste of moulders in brass found in 

Chota Nagpur. Mr. Streatfeild writes of them as 
follows: — ‘‘They claim to be Hindus and Aryans, 

but the local tradition is that the original Malar was the elder brother of 
the original Oraon, and that having accidentally discovered, while warming 
himself by a fire one cold morning, that brass could be cast into ornamental 
shapes by means of sand moulds, he left his brother to do the ploughing and 
took up casting in brass as a profession. Their work is often very clever ; 
small brass ornaments such as are worn by the Kols, brass ornamentation on 
weapons, and especially elaborately ornamented poiJas or seer measures, being 
successfully cast by them. In habits they are absolutely nomadic, each family 
wandering about as work presents itself, staying in a village for a year or two 
and then moving on. I kuow two houses of Malars permanently settled in a 
Munda village, speaking Mundari and working as cultivators, but a regular 
Malar in the same neighbourhood told me that these were practically outcasted. 
They have no legends of any ancestral home, and bury their dead in the village 
where they happen to die without marking the spot in any way. Their 
language is a slang formed by syllabic perversions of Nagpuria Hindi. ” 

755. There is a small tribe in the Orissa States called Malhar, but in spite 

, of the similarity of name there seems to be no 

ALnAE ' connection between them and the Malfirs. There 

may, however, have been some slight confusion between the two in the course of 
compilation. The Malhars live mainly on fruits and roots found in the forests 
in which they live and by the sale of wild honey and other jungle products. 

756. Mallik is the name of a community found only in Manbhum, chiefly 

in the Jherriah, Raghunathpur and Nirsha thanas. 
They are locally reported to form a separate caste, 

and are in no way related to the Bagdis who use the word Mallik as a title.* 
It is suggested that they may be of the same stock as the Mai Paharias, The 
zamindari of Pandra at. one time belonged to the Malliks. In the Sonthal 
Parganas some people returned as Mallik Mai were reported by the Deputy 
Commissioner to belong to the Mai tribe, and it seems probable that the Malliks 
of Manbhum are of the same stock. Pending further enquiry, therefore, I have 
treated them as a sub-caste of Mai. 

The following notes on the Malliks are based on a report from the Subdivi- 
sional Officer, Gobindpur: — 

They call themselves Deobansi Malliks as distinguished from another 
group called Bajbansi Mallik with which they repudiate all connection. The 
whole caste has the same totem Patrishi, the Indian Paradise flycatcher. The 
only bar on marriage is that a man may not espouse his first cousin or any 
nearer relation. Divorce, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed. The 
former is effected by publicly tearing a leaf in two. Marriage is both infant 
and adult. The binding part of the ceremony consists of the placing of an iron 
bangle on the left wrist of the bride. They profess to be Hindus, but their 
religion is of a very low order. They specially worship Mahamfii Kdli, 
Manasa, and five Deotas called Thulha, Baghut, Monongiri, Babiari and Maya. 
The offerings to these deities are usually fowls, sheep and goats. They perform 
the ceremonies themselves, but once in five years, when they worship the sun, 
(Bhagawan) a degraded Brahman is called in, and he also assists at marriages 
and funeral ceremonies. The dead are usually burnt. They are cultivators 

* In On?sa the Kandras use Malik (with one l) as a title and often so describe themselves when asked 
as to their caste. 


Mallik. 
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and day-labourers. They eat pork and fowls, but abstain from beef and vermin. 
They will take cooked food from Bhuiyas, but not from Dorns or Haris. 

757. Matial has been included in the figures for Muchi. It is the name 

of a community who were apparently Muchis by 
Matial. origin and who have not yet altogether succeeded 

in obtaining general recognition as a separate caste. They do not usually skin 
animals, but many of them deal in hides. They seem to be allied to the 
Konais who have already been mentioned. Tne Karals, who are sometimes 
looked on as a sub-caste of Ohandcil, also appeal to oe connected with the 
M&tiMs. They are fishermen and cultivators and deny the relationship, but 
they claim descent from Janak Muni, the mythical ancestor of the Matial. 

758. Of the 78 ‘ minor foreign castes,’ of which the details are given at 

the end of the Caste Table (page 266 of volume II ), 

Minos Fobbign Castes. a cons { ( j era bl e number refer to sepoys of the 

Bombay and Madras establishments who were quartered in Bengal at the time 
of the census, and others, such as Bhulia, were found in outlying tracts border- 
ing on other Provinces. The only caste shown in this list,, of which^ any 
considerable number was enumerated in a non-contiguous district, is the Katid, 
which were returned as the caste of 239 persons in Midnapore. T he Katias 
are a weaving caste of the Central Provinces, but they had come to Midnapore 
to serve as coolies on the railway. 

759. The Nepal Terai, north of the districts lying between Jalpaiguri and 

Muzaffarpur, is shown in Pennell’s Map of 1779 as 
Mobangia. Morang,* and the small community known in Kuch 

Bihar as Morangia doubtless derive their name from this tract of country. 1 he 
tradition is that they are descended from twelve persons presented as slaves 
by the Raja of Morang to the Koch King Nar Narayan who ruled in the 
16th century. They say that they then wore the thread, but gradually 
discarded it. They did not know the use of the plough when they first came 
to Kuch Bihar, and the pargana in which they were settled is still known as 
Kodalkheti from the fact that they used the spade to till the soil. The 
Morangias will not eat food cooked by any other caste, not even by Brahmans. 
They mourn for 10 days. Widow marriage is prohibited. 

760. Nahura is the name of a small non-Aryan tribe of Angul and the 

neighbouring states. I have not yet obtained an 


Nahuba. 


761. 


Naie ob Laik. 


account of it. 

Naik is a title of many castes, and it is not at all certain that the 
persons so returned at the census form a separate 
community of their own, but they have been shown 
as such, in accordance with a report received from Bankura, where they are 
chiefly found, and in the absence of sufficient information to affiliate them to 
any other group. Possibly they are Khairas. They claim to rank above Bauris 
and Bhuiyas. They abstain from beef, pork and fowls, but not from spirits. 
They burn their dead and perform the sradh ceremony; on the 12th day. 
Widows may not re-marry and divorce is allowed only for aggravated un- 
chastity. A man may marry again if his first wife is barren or has an incur- 
able disease. Outsiders are not admitted into the caste. 

762. The Mru or Murung is a small tribe confined to the Chittagong Hill 

Tracts. They speak a language of their own 
Met7, which is allied to Burmese. A small proportion of 

them are Buddhists, but most call themselves Hindus. The name may be 
derived from Mrohaung, the ancient capital of Arakan. This may possibly also 
be the derivation of the word Magh, which is usually pronounced with a nasal 
sound — something like Moung. 

673. The Naliyas are found mainly in Puri whither they have immigrated 

from Madras. They live on the coast and are sea- 
^ ALIT4, fishermen. There are two sub-castes, Jftliya and 

Khalasi. The latter work in sea-going vessels. Some dig earth, pull punkhas 
and carry loads. The rule amongst them, as amongst the Kumutis, is that a 
man should, if possible, marry his first cousin. A widow may marry again, and 

* It is also shown on Van den Broucke’s man as comprising the whole Himalayan tract from Bihar to 
Assam, and is mentioned more than once in the Alamgimamah and in the annals of the Koch Kings. 
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Nekua, 


it is thought proper for her to espouse her first husband’s younger brother. The 
sons inherit, and if there are no sons the property is taken by the community. 
They profess to be followers of Ramanuja. They worship Yaruna with 
offerings of flowers and sweetmeats before launching a boat or casting a net. 
In time of trouble goats and fowls are sacrificed to Thakurani. They do not 
perform the sradh ceremony, but are beginning to offer pindas to their ancestors 
in general on the Mahalaya day. 

764. Nat in Bihar corresponds very much to Bediya in Bengal, and in 

the widest sense would include several castes which 
^ AT ' I have shown separately, such as Kan jar, Gandharb 

and Khelta. In Sanskrit the word means ‘ a dancer.’ 

765. Nekua or Neko is the name of a small community found only in the 

24-Parganas. They were formerly weavers, but 
are now cultivators. They have separate priests 

of their own, and the Magistrate reports that they cannot be affiliated to any 
other caste. 

766. Nichaundia is a Baniya caste of Gaya. Raja Man Singh, who is 

supposed to have lived for some years at Manpur 
Nichaundia. village near Gaya, is said to have brought two 

colonies of Agarwals from Narnaul. The second colony, which arrived some 
years after the first, found that the latter had taken to eating fish and flesh, from . 
which all Agarwals should abstain ; they therefore gave them the nickname 
Nichaundia by which they have ever since been known.* There is nothing to 
distinguish the Nichaundias in their social and religious observances from other 
respectable Hindus. They are served by high class Brahmans. Amongst the 
minor deities they pay special adoration to a male spirit called Bandh Gosain, 
whose worship at marriages is indispensable, and who is propitiated by 
offerings of sweetmeats, male attire and incense. The Nichaundias abstain from 
all animal food. Their original occupation was trade and money-lending. At 
the present day they are mostly traders, grocers, cloth-sellers and tobacconists, 
but some have taken to agriculture. 

767. The Pahiras are a small tribe found mainly in pargana Dolma, in 

Manbhum, who have abandoned their original 
PaHIEA ‘ Munda language in favour of Bengali. I have no 

special information regarding them. 

768. The Pankhus arc a small tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts allied 

to the Banjogis. They have been described by 
Captain Lewin in his book on the Hill Tracts of 


Pankhu. 


Chittagong. 

769. Patra 


Patka. 


or Kapuria is the name of an Orissa caste who trade in silk 
cloth and piece-goods. They string necklaces and 
make and sell the bands used by Oriya children for 
tying up their hair. The weaving of coloured silk cloth seems to have 
been their original occupation. There are four sub-castes — Phulia, Tasaria, 
Danaia and Bania. They are Vaishnavas by religion and specially venerate 
Bala Deva. They are served by good Brahmans and are jal dial, i.e., their 
water is taken by the higher castes. 

770. Porawal is a caste of Baniyas returned only in Hazaribagh and 

Cuttack. Mr. Crooke mentions Parwal and Purwal 
Porawal. ag tw0 B an iy£ ca stes of the United Provinces, and 

says that the latter caste has a tradition that it originally came from Puri.f 
The late Jogendra Nfith Bhattacharya in his book on “ Hindu Castes and Sects ” 
derives their name from Pore Bunder in Gujarat. 

771. The Pundaris or Puros are found mainly in Birbhum, Malda, 

Rajshahi and Murshidabad. The name seems to 

Pundaei (Puro). indicate that they are in reality Pods, but by resi- 

dence at a distance from the head-quarters of the caste they have gradually come 
to lose connection with it, and the Puros of Malda profess to know nothing of 
the Pods of the 24-Parganas, though they admit that they belong to the same 
caste as the Puros of Birbhum. According to the Jathnala they are descended 

# yich means ‘ down ’ and aundhd ‘ with face downwards.’ 

t ‘‘Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh,” Vo!. Ill, pages 13ti and 181. 
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from the union of a Yaisya man with a Sunri woman. Their usual occupation 
in Malda is the cultivation of the mulberry plant and the rearing of silkworms, 
but some are zamindars, occupancy and non-occupancy raiyats and landless 
labourers. In Nadia they are vegetable growers and cultivators, and believe that 
the growing of vegetables was their original occupation. Three endogamous 
groups are reported from Malda, viz., Pundra, Paundrik and Supundra. The 
first two, it is said, are found in Malda and the third in Birbhum. In Nadia 
also there are three sub-castes, but they are here known as Begune, Piyaze and 
Peto. In Malda there are five exogamous gotras , Chandra Rishi, Ala Risbi, 
Mug Rishi, Tula Rishi and Kashyapa Rishi, said to be named after the spiritual 
guides of the original families from whom the present members of the caste 
claim descent. The Puros claim as their progenitor Pundra, son of Bali and 
founder of the ancient kingdom of Paundra Vardhana. Their present social 
position is low, and they do not aspire to the designation ‘ Bratya Kshattriya’ 
as do the better class Pods of the 24-Parganas. It is said that their features 
and complexion differ very little from those of the Nabasakhas and other Hindu 
castes of the same rank. Their Brahmans are degraded, but claim to be 
descended from the Barendra and Baidik sub-castes. They are Vaishnavas by 
sect, and worship Vishnu as Pundarikakshya, the Lotus-eyed, a circumstance 
which suggests another derivation for their caste name, although it is equally 
likely that the latter suggested to their Brdhmans the desirability of inculcat- 
ing the worship of this particular form of Vishnu. They forbid widow 
marriage and follow the ordinary observances of middle class Hindus. Their 
favourite godlings are Mangalchandi and Bisahari. Unmarried girls worship 
Katyayani. 

In the state of Baud there is a small group of persons known as Pundari 
Mali. They grow flowers and vegetables. In accordance with local opinion 
they were treated at the census as a sub-caste of Mali, but the similarity of name 
and occupation would seem to suggest their original identity with the 
Pundaris or Puros of Bengal. 

772. The Raj us are numerous only in Midnapore and Orissa. Their main 

occupation is cultivation, but a few are monev- 
Eaj,t ' lenders and zamindars. They trace their origin 

to a certain Raja Chauranga Deb, of Orissa, who, when encamped at Jellasore 
or, as some say, Dantan, fell in love with two girls, the one of the Vaisya and 
the other of the Dhoba caste. His descendants by the former are known as 
Daina, and those by the latter as Bayan. The females of the former class wind 
their sari or skirt from the left, and those of the latter, from the right side of 
the waist. The two groups do not intermarry. The Daina sub-caste considers 
itself superior to the Bdyan, and it forbids the re-marriage of widows, which, 
though discouraged, still takes place occasionally amongst the Bdyans. Owing 
to the influence of their progenitor, it is reported that in former times the 
Rajus were allowed to intermarry with the Sadgops of Bengal and the Chasas 
.of Orissa, and this is said to account for their family names, of which Ghosh, 
Pal and Datta are the same as those of the Sadgops, while Jena, Shahamal, 
Padhan, Mahanti, etc., are found amongst the Chasds. The Rajus rank 
with the Nabasakba group and are served by good Brahmans. Some of their 
leading men are beginning to claim a Kshattriya origin and to assume the 
sacred thread. The social and ceremonial practices of the caste are much 
the same as those of the Nabasdkhas. At marriage the essential portion of 
the ceremony is the binding together of the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
with Kusha grass. In the case of virgin wives the right hands are taken while 
when widows marry again it is the left hands which are bound together. A 
bride of the Bayan sub-caste ties a small quantity of ashes in the corner of 
her sari, which is supposed to be a token of her descent from a Dhobd. 

There seems to be no connection between this community and the caste 
of the same name in Madras. 

773. Rarhi is the name of the Orissa caste of grain-parchers. The 

women parch the grain and the men sell it in the 
AEHI ‘ bazaar. The caste is found chiefly in Balasore. 

Some say that it came originally from Bengal, while others are inclined to think 
that it is a functional off-shoot from the Kaibartta caste. 
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774. I have referred to the group of persons known in Orissa -as Sabakhi4 

in the note on the Kela caste, of which it is probably 
Sabaehia. a sub-caste. In Table XIII I have treated it as 

a separate caste, but on further consideration I am doubtful if this procedure 
was correct. 

775. The Sahars are numerous in Cuttack, Puri and the Orissa States. 

They are said to be different from the Savars. 
Sahae ’ Many are day-labourers. They subsist largely on 

jungle products and are skilful hunters and fowlers. They employ no 
Brahmans, and their chief object of worship is the Gram Devti. There are 
three endogamous sub-castes, Basu, Palia and Paika,. Nothing is known about 
their origin. They allow divorce and the re-marriage of widows. They drink 
wine and eat all kinds of animals. 

776. Samanta is a title of Rajputs, Khandaits, Aguris and other castes, 

but, like Naik, it is reported to be a separate caste 
Samanta. j n Bankura, where it is the name of a community of 

persons residing chiefly in the Chhatna pargana, who appear to be of aboriginal 
origin, but who now claim to be Rajputs. The Raja of Chhatna is himself a 
Samanta. There are six sub-castes, Charakdangd, Mei, Hazra, Haral, Banti 
and Patharmeriya. Intermarriage is not absolutely prohibited, but a man 
will not give his daughter elsewhere so long as he can find a suitable bride- 
groom in his own section of the community. Girls are married very young if a 
suitable match can be arranged, but many grow to maturity while still virgins. 
Widow marriage is forbidden. The Samantas abstain from drink and unclean 
food and profess to follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They are served by 
good Brahmans. The usual occupation is cultivation. 

777. The Sanais were returned only in the Narsinghpur State and Cuttack. 

They are reported be to a degraded caste of sweep- 
Sanai. ers, but appear to have no connection with the 

Hari or any of the other sweeper castes. 

The Saraks are an archaic community of such special interest that I 
may perhaps be pardoned for giving a somewhat 
Sabak ' more detailed account of them than has been thought 

in the case of other castes. They are described by Mr. Risley as 
“ a small caste of Chota Nagpur who seem to be a Hinduised remnant of the 
early Jain people, to whom local legends ascribe the ruined temples, the defaced 
images, and even the abandoned copper mines of that part of Bengal.” The 

recent census shows that the caste is much more 
widely distributed than was apparent from the 
statistics of earlier enumerations, but it is doubtful 
whether even the present figures represent its full 
strength. In many parts the Saraks have taken 
to weaving and are popularly known as Saraki 
Tanti, and they have thus doubtless sometimes been 
entered at the census as Tanti and not by their 
proper caste name. In the Pipli thana of Puri, a 
local reporter has estimated that there are a thousand 
Saraks, but only 150 have been returned at the 
census. 

The word Sarak is doubtless derived from Sravaka, the Sanskrit yordfor “ a 
hearer.” Amongst the Jains the term was used to indicate the laymen or persons 
who engaged in secular pursuits as distinguished from the Yatis, the monks or 
ascetics, and it still survives as the name of a group which is rapidly becoming 
a regular caste of the usual type (Saraogi). The Buddhists used the same 
word to designate the second class of monks, who mainly occupied the 
monasteries ; the highest class or Arhans usually lived solitary lives as hermits, 
while the great majority of the Bhikshus, or lowest class of monks, led a 
vagrant life of mendicancy, only resorting to the monasteries in times of 
difficulty or distress. The origin of the caste is ascribed in the Brahma 
Vaivartta Puran to the union of a Jolaha man with a woman of the Kuvinda, 
or weaver caste. This, however, merely shows that at the time when this Puran 
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Burdwan 
JBirbhum 
Bankura 
Midnapore ... 
Hooghly 

Sonthal ParganaS 
Cuttack ... 
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Orissa States 
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was composed, or when the passage was interpolated,* the Saraks had already 
taken to weaving as a means of livelihood. Mr. Risley says that the Saraks of 
Manbkum, though now Hindus, retain traditions of having formerly been Jains. 

779. It is now reported from Manbhum and Ranchi that they claim formerly 

Saraks of West Bengal and to have been Agarwals who venerated Pareshnath 

Chota Xagpur. and inhabited the country on the bank of the river 

Saraju which flows into the Ganges near Ghazipur, in the United Provinces, 
where they lived by trade and money-lending. They cannot explain why they 
left their original home, but in Manbhum they say that they first settled near 
Dhalbhum in the estate of a certain Man Raja. They subsequently moved in a 
body to Pachet, in consequence of an outrage contemplated by Man Raja on a 
girl belonging to their caste. In Ranchi it is believed that their first settlement 
was at Ogra near Puri, whence they subsequently migrated to Chota Nagpur. 
In Burdwan and Birbhum there is a tradition that they originally came from 
Gujarat, but in the iormer district the popular belief is that they were brought 
thither as sculptors and masons for the construction of stone temples and houses, 
the remains of which are still visible on the bank of the Barakar. They them- 
selves say that their ancestors were traders and revered Pareshndth, but at the 
present time, as in Birbhum, Bankura, and Manbhum, they call themselves 
Hindus. The Saraks of this part of the country are served by Brahmans, who 
in some parts are, and in others are not, held to be degraded by acting as their 
priests. In Manbhum it is said that they were not served by Brahmans of any 
kind until they were provided with a priest by a former Raja of Pachet, as a 
reward for a service rendered to him by a Sarak, who concealed him when his 
country was invaded by the Bargis, i.e., the Marathas. There are seven gotras , 
or exogamous groups'^ — A'di or Adya Deb, Dharma Deb, Rishi Deb, Sandilya, 
Kashyapa, Ananta, and Bharadvaja. In Birbhum Gautam and Vyasa are also 
given as the names of gotras , and in Ranchi Batsava is added. They are also 
divided into four thaks or sub-castes based on locality, viz. — 

(1) Pauchkotia, or inhabitants of the Pachet estate in Manbhum, 

(2) Nadipariya, or Sar&ks residing on the right bank of the Damodar in 

Manbhum, 

(3) Birbhumiya, or residents of Birbhum, and 

(4) Tamariya, or residents of pargana Tamar in Ranchi. 

There is a fifth sub-caste based on occupation, viz., the Saraki Tantis or 
Tanti Saraks of the Vishnupur subdivision of Bankura, who live by weaving 
and are held to be degraded. The latter, again, have four subdivisions — 
Asvini Tanti, Patra, Uttarkuli, and Mandarani. In the Sonthal Parganas the 
sub-castes are Phul Saraki, Sikharia, Kandala and Sar&ki Tanti. 

Except for the few traditions mentioned above, the names of some 
of their gotras , and the extreme tenderness for animal life mentioned by 
Mr. Risley, which not only makes them strict vegetarians, but even leads them 
to eschew altogether the use of the word 1 cut,’ there is little to distinguish 
the Saraks of West Bengal, Manbhum, and Ranchi from the ordinary Hindus 
amongst whom they live.* In Ranchi the Saraks specially venerate Syama 
Chand whose worship is performed by a Brahman. All fines imposed for caste 
offences are set aside for the worship of this godling. 

780. In Orissa the Saraks are weavers, and are often known as Saraki 

Saras Of Orissa. f £nti, Imt they are accorded somewhat higher rent 

than the ordinary 1 antis. There are here four main 
settlements, viz., in the Tigaria and Baramba States, in the Banki thana in 
Cuttack, and in the Pipli thana of Puri. The Puri Saraks have lost all connec- 
tion with the others, and do not intermarry with them. Though they are not 


* Jolahais. a word of -Muhammadan importation, and is derived from the Arabic Johala, plural of 
Jalut, ignorant. 

f In Dumka the gotra does not operate as a bar on marriage. They perform their srddh on the 11th 
day and not on tiie 30th as elsewhere. 

t In Manbhum they abstain from felling or from eating the fruit of the dahuk (Artocarpus Lacueha) 
and dumur (Ficus Glomerata) trees. The word ‘ cut ’ is also taboo to the Baishnabs of Bengal, and there 
is a well known story of the imbroglio that arose between a girl and her guru owing to her having to avoid 
pne use or this word. The Saraks will not eat onions. 
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served by Brahmans, they call themselves Hindus. They have no traditions 
regarding their origin, but like all other Saraks are strict vegetarians. The 
Saraks of Baramba, Tigaria and Banki are closely connected and still inter- 
marry. Those of Baramba were shown as Buddhists at the census. The others 
also say that they are Buddhists, but at the census they were entered as Hindus. 
The tradition current amongst both communities is that their ancestors came 
from Burdwan to worship at the temple at Puri, and that the Baja of Orissa (the 
Thakur Raja of Puri), who was himself a Buddhist, took much interest in them 
and settled them near his palace on some land which he assigned to them for their 
maintenance. This tradition is, to some extent, confirmed by their titles, some 
of which, such as Chiind, Datta, Kar, and Nandi, are more common in Bengal 
than in Orissa. There are various references in their religious writings to 
Bardhaman which probably stands for Burdwan. The use of the word Sarak 
by a Buddhist community seems to indicate that they were originally a 
sectarian group that has hardened into a caste, and Babu Jamini Mohan Das, 
who has collected for me most of the information regarding the Orissa Saraks, 
says that they are in many respects similar to the Dasnami Sannyasis of 
Cuttack, a caste of known sectarian origin which will presently be referred to. 
A parallel caste of Buddhist monks abandoning celibacy and forming domestic 
ties is furnished by the Bdnhras of Nepal who will be described further on in the 
notes on Nepal castes. 

These Buddhist Saraks profess to have four gotras , viz., A'di Deb, 
commonly called A'yi Deb, Krishna Deb, Hema Deb and another which has 
not yet been ascertained, but may possibly be Dharma Deb. 

They assemble once a year (on the Magh Saptami) at the celebrated cave 
temples of Khandagiri to offer homage to the idols there and to confer on reli- 
gious matters.* * * § They also worship an idol called Chaturbhuja, f whom they 
identify with Buddha, especially on theBaisakh Chaturdasi, or day preceding the 
full moon, which they say is the anniversary of Buddha’s wedding.J The 
offering consists of edible fruits, rice, etc. Cooked food is never offered. The 
only offerings at Hindu temples of which they will partake are those made 
to Jagannath at Pari, which, as is well known, is often said to be of Buddhistic 
origin. All their ceremonial observances are commenced with the recitation of 
the formula : — 


Ahinsd paroma Dharma. 

They say that they follow the precepts of the Sisu Yeda, but cannot tell 
what doctrines are therein inculcated. 

Girls are married between the ages of T to 11, and boys between 15 and 20. 
They say that widow -marriage is forbidden in their Shastras, but of late it has 
crept in. Marriages and other ceremonies are performed by any one of the 
caste who can read the Mantras and is allowed to call himself Acharya.§ 
The only occasion when Brahmans are employed is at the Horn ceremony. 
At marriage the proceedings commence with the following ceremonies : — 

(1) Abahana, or welcome to Buddha Deva. 

(2) Puja to Ganapati and Varuna. 

(3) Naibedya, or offering to Buddha and the ten Dikpals, or guardian 

deities of the ten directions.[| 


* These temples are situated midway between Puri and Cuttack, about 12 miles west of the high 
road, and have been fully described by Hunter. They are of undoubted Buddhistic origin, and re- 
present various phases of Buddhist life, from the small rock cells of the early Buddhist missionaries 
to the elaborate Queen’s palace, of later times, when Buddhism had become the State religion. They 
cover a period from about 200 B. C. to 474 A. D., when the Kesari or Lion dynasty rose to power. 

f In the Vishnupur Circular cards, which date from about the tenth century and which have recently 
been described by Mahamakopadhyaya Harr Prasad Sastri, the figure representing Buddha is four armed. 
The Narayana Chaturbhuja described in Mr. W estmacott’s “ Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur ” (J. A. S. B., 
1875, page 189), may also be a representation of Buddha. On the other hand, the image actually worshipped 
on the occasion mentioned in the text (in Tigaria at least) has only two anus, and is undoubtedly a repre- 
sentation of Buddha. 

J The full moon clay of Baisakh is looked on by Buddhists generally as their most sacred day, being 
the anniversary not only of the birth, but also of the enlightenment and the jpari-nirvana of Gautama 
Buddha. _ 

§ This is the title still borne in Nepal by the Buddhist priests of the Dewars. According to one 
account the sister’s son is preferred as priest if he possesses the requisite qualifications. 

|| India, 2gtri, Jam, Aairit, Varuna, Yaigu, Kubir, Siva, Brahma and Ananta. 
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(4) GandMdhibasa, or welcome to the bride and bridegroom. 

(5) Worship of 18 Mdtrigan, including 12 deified women* and six 

essential human virtues, f 

(6) Nandimukhi Sraddha, or offerings to the spirits of the ancestors of 

the bride and bridegroom. 

Then follows the Kamjd Dan , or bestowal of the daughter in marriage. A com* 
pound of milk, curds, honey, molasses, and ghi is next offered to Buddha, 
and eaten by the bride and bridegroom ; this is called Madhu parka pdnchdmrita . 
After this comes the binding part of the ceremony, the joining of hands, or 
hastagranthl , and the father then makes over the bride to her husband’s care 
( samarpan ). The Horn ceremony is now performed by a Brahman called in for 
the purpose, and the A'charya concludes the proceedings by calling upon Buddha 
to shower his blessings on the young couple. In confirmation of the tradition 
amongst the Ranchi Saraks that their ancestors were once settled in Orissa, 
it may be mentioned that their marriage ceremony is very similar to the above, 
except that the preliminary welcome to Buddha is dispensed with. 

The sradh is performed on the 11th day. The rules prohibiting the eating 
of animal food and the taboo of the word meaning ‘ cut ’ are as strict amongst 
these Buddhist Saraks as amongst those of Burdwan. The caste organisation is 
very complete and is much the same as that of the hatua or trading castes of 
Orissa. At the head is the Mahapatra, who decides various social and caste 
questions with the aid of his Paramanik or Assistant, Thanpati or peon, and 
Pakha or page. In important matters the decision rests with the community, 
who are called together by the Mahapdtra and deliberate under his guidance. 
All fines that may be imposed go towards meeting the cost of the Bauddha 
Pujd in Baisakh. The Thanpati presides at this pujd; if he is impure owing 
to a death or birth in his family, the Pakha takes his place. At caste feasts 
the Mahapatra is always served first. At marriages the Mahapatra and 
Paramanik are each given a piece of cloth, and the Thanpati and Pakha 
both receive ten betel-nuts. The rank of all these caste officials is hereditary. 
Some of the Saraks are in possession of old palm-leaf records, but they know 
very little regarding their contents.^ 

781. There is a small community in the Champaran district known as 

g Sarbhang, which is said to be sprung from promiscu- 

: ' J "“ ous intercourse between Sannyagi ascetics and loose 

women. No caste restrictions are observed ; they admit outsiders of all castes 
and religions and will take food from any one. They worship Ram Chandra 
and hold that the whole world is full of Rfim, so everything is pure. The 
dead are buried. The usual occupation is begging, but some have settled down 
to cultivation. The caste, if such it can be called, ranks with Aghoris and is 
regarded with scorn by respectable Hindus. 

782. In many parts of the province there are communities descended from 

religious sectaries who are known variously as 
ectabiais castes. Gosain, Sannyfisi, Dasnami, Atith and J ogi, and 

as these terms are often used in very different senses, it is desirable to explain 
their various meanings. 

783. Gos&in or Goswami may be literally translated as one who has 

G mastered his senses, and was originally applied only 

to persons who had abandoned all worldly interests 
and adopted a life of asceticism and contemplation. It seems to have been 
primarily a title of the followers of Sankaracharjya, but was assumed by the 
great Yaishnava reformer, Chaitanya, and since his time it has, in Bengal and 
Orissa, come to be used specially of persons of the Yaishnava sect. Amongst 
the latter the term was first applied to certain Brahmans and other great 
religious preceptors, and it is still used by their descendants as a family 


* Gauri, Padma, Sachi, Medha, Sabitri, Bijaya, Jay a, Debasena, Swaha, Swadha, Matri, and 
Lokmatri. Amongst the Hindus o£ Bengal only sixteen Matrikas are worshipped, the omissions being 
Matri and Lokmatri, both of w hioh are general terms with no definite application. I am informed that 
the Brahmans of Orissa, like thelSaraks, take eighteen as the number of Matrikas. 

f Dhriti (patience), Pushti (nourishment), Khama (forgiveness), Tushti (contentment), Atma (soul) 
and Adhishtatri Debaia (guardian deity). 

I I have since procured one of these manuscripts through Babu Jam ini Mohan Das and made it over 
to Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Sastri for critical examination. The marriage ceremony as therein described 
differs in some respects from that mentioned in the text. 
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title, usually in the form of the tatsama Goswdmi. It is also the title 
assumed by any Baishnab who sets himself up as a Guru or spiritual guide. 
In the rest of the province the word is sometimes employed as a title of 
Brahmans, but it is more generally understood as a synonym for Sannyasi or 
Atith, and indicates the followers of Sankaraeharjya, both celibates and house- 
holders. It is used in the latter sense chiefly in Darbhanga, the Sonthal 
Parganas and parts of Chota Nagpur. The term is also sometimes applied to 
those Jogis who are followers of Machendra Nath, and in the north of Chota 
Nagpur the Jogis generally are known as Nath Gosain. 

781. Sannyasi in its strict sense means “ one who has given up all earthly 
, . desires,” but the word now includes all kinds of Saiva 

annyasi. mendicants. It is generally confined to those who 

are celibates, but in Orissa and Midnapore it indicates the caste, to be presently 
described, which is known in Saran as Gharbari Atith, and in the Sonthal 
Parganas and a few other districts as Gosain. In Nepal I am told that 
Sannydsi, Jogi and Atith are all synonymous terms, indicating th 9 ascetics 
who belong to the various orders founded by Sankaraeharjya collectively known 
as Das-n&mi. Any one of any caste can become a Sannyasi, but low caste 
members of the cult cannot mix with those of higher caste. They are eeno- 
bites, but it is open to them at any time to leave the monasteries and become 
house-holders or Gharbari Atiths. 

785. Atith* means “an unexpected guest ’’and was originally a general de- 
signation of all wandering Saiva ascetics, but it is 
now more specialised and is generally applied to 
the followers of Sankaraeharjya, who are more precisely known as Dasnami 
with reference to the ten sub-sects or kuris into which his followers were 
ultimately divided. At the present time the Atiths are divided into two main 
classes, Sannyasi Atiths or ascetics and Gharbari Atiths or house-holders.f 
Both classes are addressed as Bdbaji as a token of respect. They are often 
known to outsiders as Gosain. In Midnapore and Orissa the word Sannyasi 
is used as the designation of those who are house-holders. The following 
more detailed particulars regarding the two sections of Atiths are based mainly 
on information received from Saran where they are most numerous. 

Sankaraeharjya, who is regarded by his followers as an incarnation of 
Siva, had four disciples, and these disciples established the ten orders of asce- 
tics or Atiths enumerated in Mr. Risley’s articles on Dasnami. Sankarachdrjya’s 
mi ssion was to extirpate Buddhism, and wherever a Buddhist monastery was 
found, a math of his own followers was established. These ascetics took a 
vow of celibacy and were supposed to devote themselves entirely to religious 
matters. But large landed estates gradually became attached to the maths , and 
the inmates, though they did not marry, formed liaisons with women of different 
classes. Many of these maths still survive, but side by side with the anchorites, 
or Sanny&si Atiths, corresponding groups of house-holders, or Gharbari Atiths, 
have gradually come into existence. They attribute their origin to an intrigue 
between a Sannyasi Atith and a Babhan woman, and it seems not unlikely 
that they are the descendants of the women attached to the maths. Or it may 
be that they are the descendants of followers of the sect who never took the 
vow of celibacy, or of backsliders who broke their vows and settled down 
and married. The fact that outsiders frequently address them as Gosain seems, 
however, to indicate that their ancestors were spiritual guides, and the possession 
by many of them of grants of rent-free land points in the same direction. 
They wear the same distinctive yellow turban and necklace:}: as the Sannyasis, 
and retain the terms, Giri, Puri, &c., which they add after their own names. § 
The fact that a man belongs to one or other of these classes or kuris does not, 
however, limit the choice of a wife, and the only restriction in this respect is 
that a man may not marry in his father’s gotra , nor within the fourth or fifth 
degree of relationship on the mother’s side. The marriage ceremony is of the 


•Spelt Athith in Champaran and Atithi in Gaya. 

+ These Gharbari Atiths have their counterpart in the Banhras of Nepal, see paragraphs 887 & 888. 

+ s 0lne dye all their clothes yellow and also their bedsheets. The Budraksha or necklace contains 108 
beads. They have also an elbow string with 27 and a wristlet with 5 beads. Strings with S beads depend 
from each ear. 

§ The most common Kuris amongst the Gharbari Atiths are Giri, Puri and Arun. 
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ordinary type, and the painting of the bride’s forehead with vermilion consti- 
tutes the binding element. Among the well-to-do, infant marriage is in vogue, 
but the poorer classes marry as adults. Widows are not allowed to marry again, 
and outsiders are not admitted to the caste. The Atiths are served by good 
Brahmans on ceremonial occasions, but their Gurus or spiritual guides are taken 
from their own community. They are in the main worshippers of Siva, to 
whom flowers, etc., are offered, and goats are sometimes sacrificed. In Saran it 
is said that the godlings Bandi and Goreiya are also worshipped. The Gharbari 
Atiths sometimes burn their dead, but both they and the Sannyasis usually bury 
them in a sitting position with their hands clasped as in meditation. This 
burial is called Samaihi. Sometimes the dead bodies are thrown into the 
Ganges supported by floats so as to maintain the sitting posture. They 
perform the usual srddh, but those who are ascetics offer the pinda only to their 
deceased spiritual leaders. In Saran the Gharbari Atiths are fairly prosperous. 
Some are zamindars and others are money-lenders and cultivators. A few are 
landless labourers, and some still follow their traditional occupation, mendi- 
cancy. In Darbhanga they usually sell beads. In Midnapore they act as the 
priests of the Jogis. Elsewhere they are usually cultivators. In Gaya a few 
are clerks in Government service. They are generally regarded as a clean 
caste, and their water is usually taken. Their social position varies. In Saran 
they are said to rank low, but in Gaya they are reckoned to stand next to the 
Brahmans and they pronounce the Asirbdcl or ‘ benediction ’ to all the other castes. 
The Gharbari Atiths will not eat with the Sannyasis, as the latter take in out- 
siders, while the former do not. The latter theoretically admit all castes, but 
in practice they receive only those who are jaldcharanuja . They do not employ 
Brahmans. Some of them are in charge of great temples, such as those of Bodh 
Gaya and Tarakeswar, and are very rich. As an instance of the slender 
connection between theory and practice in Hinduism, it is pointed out by 
Mr. Oldham that the Mahant of the famous temple of Bodh Gaya is a Saiva 
ascetic of the Giri sect, and that he fosters the worship of the image of Buddh 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. Many of the monastic Atiths form liaisons 
with women of various castes. They usually take a chela or disciple into 
association with them, and when they die the latter succeeds to their estate 
and position. 

786. Basnami refers almost everywhere to the followers of the ten sects of 

followers of Sankaracharjya, and is usually con- 
1>as,iami • fined to those who are mendicants, but in Hazari- 

bagh it is also used with reference to those who are house-holders. In Saran 
it is said that some of the Dasnamis are Kabirphnthis. 

787. YogiorJogi is a word of much greater ambiguity. It means one who 

practises yoga or ‘ devotion, ’ but it is used in a 
Joyu wide sense of any ascetic, including even the filth- 

eating ilghoris. Used more precisely, it indicates a low class of people who 
make silk thread, string ornaments and sell strings to be worn as charms round 
the neck or waist. Many of them are strolling beggars, who play upon a 
strioged instrument or extort alms by beating a drum incessantly in front of a 
man’s house without speaking. In Orissa they perform the worship of Siva 
and practise as doctors, while in parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur they are 
the religious guides of the Chamars and other low castes. They usually wear 
the yellow turban of the Saiva ascetics and often assume the sacred thread. 
But they everywhere rank very low ; their water is not taken, their touch 
defiles, and it is considered a bad omen to meet one of them when starting 
on a journey.* Those who work in thread are often known as Dorihar. In 
Shahabad those who string ornaments are called Patihar. Their origin is 
generally unknown. In Darbhanga it is suggested that they are the off-spring 
of illicit intercourse between mendicant Sannyfisis and women of low caste. 

In Gaya the word is said to be the special designation of the followers 
of Machendra Nath, who are divided into five sub-sects, Bharthari, Yogi, 
Jagam, Jolah Yogi and Nath. The Naths are further subdivided into Bind, 


•Their low position may be due to the fact that they were formerly Buddhists, with which religion 
they are often said to be connected. An interesting account of the Jogis in the Punjab will be found in 
the Punjab Census Report for 1891, pjge 118. 
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Desi, Upadesi and Darshana. The Yogis and Jolah Yogis have as a rule 
abandoned celibacy and become house-holders. The Bhartharis are some 
of them celibates and some house-holders. The others are all (Jdasi , , i.e ., they 
are celibates and lead an ascetic life. Those who are house-holders intermarry 
within the limits of their sub-sect. The Yogis string ornaments and deal in 
thread, and are also called Dorihar. The Jolah Yogis, are weavers, and 
the Bhartharis play or the Sarangi , a sort of guitar, and sing songs in praise 
of Bharthari, brother of Vikramaditya. The house-holders admit no outsiders, 
but the ascetics take in members of the higher castes. The ceremony 
of admission includes shaving the hair-knot (#&), boring the ears, and putting 
on a yellow cloth and a sacred thread made of sheep’s wool, to which is 
attached the emblem of the sect, a wind instrument called singhi nad made of 
the horn of a deer, or of bel or sandal wood. This is blown at all religious 
ceremonies and before taking food. The members of the sect are usually 
Saivas, but some Bhartharis are now Muhammadans. Like the Atiths they 
bury their dead in a sitting position. 

The Jugis of Bengal Proper do the same, and their occupation, their 
use of the Jdadabi 1 Nath, ’ tbeir low social rank, &c., all point to a connec- 
tion between them and the Jogis of other parts of the Province. The change 
from ‘o ’ to ‘u’ is seen in many Bengali words besides Jugi, e.y., Muchi, Mudi, 
Dhuti, and Puthi. 

788. The Shagirdpeshas £re specially interesting, as they are the only true 

caste in this Province which takes its origin from 
Sha&ibdi'esha. miscegenation, and which is still adding to its num- 

bers in the same way. Amongst the members of the higher castes of Orissa 
who do not allow widow remarriage, and also amongst the Kfiyasth immigrants 
from Bengal, it is a common practice to take as maid-servants and concubines 
women belonging to the lower cleau castes, such as Chasd and Bhandari. The 
offspring of these maid servants are known as Shagirdpesha. They form a 
regular caste of the usual type and are divided into endogamous groups with 
reference to the caste of the male parent. Kayasth Shagirdpeshas will not 
intermarry with Karan Shagirdpeshas nor Rdjput Shagirdpeshas (their number 
is very small) with those of Kayasth origin, but intermarriage between the 
Shagirdpeshas of Karan and of Khandfiit descent sometimes takes place, just 
as such marriages sometimes occur between persons belonging to the castes 
to which they owe their origin. The caste of the mother makes no difference in 
the rank of the children, but those who can count several generations from 
their original progenitor rank higher than those in whose case the stigma of 
illegitimacy is more recent. 

The word Shagirdpesha, which is commonly pronounced Sagarpesha, means 
servant, and is applied with reference to the traditional occupation, which is 
domestic service. It is said that the word should properly be confined to 
the offspring of Bengali Kdyasths, and that the illegitimate children of Karans 
and other castes of Orissa should be called Krishnapakshi or Antarpua or again 
Antarkaran, Antarkhandait, etc. This distinction however, is not observed 
in practice. The relationship between the legitimate children of a man of good 
caste and their bastard brothers and sisters is recognised, but the latter cannot 
eat with the former, hence they are called Bhatantar , or separated by rice. 
They are entitled to maintenance, but cannot inherit their father’s property 
so long as there are any legitimate heirs. They usually serve in their father’s 
house until they grow up and marry ; male children are then usually given a 
house and a few bighas of land for their support. The Shagirdpeshas are also 
sometimes known as Golam (slave), a term which is also applied to the Sudras 
of Eastern Bengal who appear in several respects to be an analogous caste. 
Another appellation is Kotha po (own son), as distinguished from Praja po 
(tenant son) which formerly denoted a purchased slave. Their family name 
is usually Singh or Das. Some of them have taken to cultivation, but they 
will not themselves handle the plough. They usually live in great poverty. 
It is said to be impossible for a Shagirdpesha under any circumstances to 
obtain admission to his father’s caste. If a man of that caste were to marry 
a Shagirdpesha woman he would be outcasted and his children would become 
Shagirdpeshas. Persons of higher rank (usually outcastes) are admitted to the 

iii 
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Shambi. 


caste. A feast is given by the applicant for admission, and he is then formally 
acknowledged as a caste-fellow. 

In their social observances the Shdgirdpeshas follow the practices of the 
higher castes. They forbid the re-marriage of widows and do not allow 
divorce. Polygamy is only permitted when good cause is shown, e.g., if the 
fust wife is barren or diseased. They belong to the Vaishnava sect, worship 
the ordinary Hindu gods and employ good Brahmans. The binding por- 
tion of the marriage ceremony is the joining of the hands of bride and 
bridegroom by the officiating priest. Shagirdpeshas of the first generation, 
being illegitimate, cannot perform their father’s srddh. They usually cremate 
their dead. 

In spite of their number (about 47,000), the caste is said to be of quite 
recent origin, and it is asserted that it did not exist a century and-a-half 
ago. However this may be, Shdgirdpesha is an Urdu and not a native Oriya 
word. 

789. Shamri or Shamvari is a small Baniya caste of Patna, Shahabad and 

Saran. They are grocers and salt-sellers.* Some 
trade in grain with pack ponies or bullocks and some 

are cultivators ; a few have become landholders. There is a tradition in Saran 
that they derive their name from a salt lake named Shambhar in the neighbour- 
hood of which they formerly lived. In Shahabad and Patna it is said that 
they come from Sambalgarh, Moradabad. There are no sub-castes, and the 
usual prohibited degrees of relationship constitute the only bar on marriage 
within the caste. Child marriage is practised by those who can afford it, but 
the poorer members of the community marry as adults. The binding part of 
the ceremony, which is of the usual type, is the painting of the bride’s forehead 
with vermilion. Two wives are allowed, but according to some this is permit- 
ted only in case of barrenness on the part of the first wife. Widows may 
marry again by the Sagai rite. The reports differ as to whether the first 
husband’s younger brother has a preferential claim or not. The majority of 
the caste, in Saran at least, belong to the Ndnakshahi sect. They venerate 
Satya Narayan who is worshipped especially before marriage. Bandi, the 
seven sisters and Sitala are also worshipped, chiefly by the women, who also 
adore a mound of earth called Devakur, which is set up inside the house. 
The better classes burn their dead and throw the ashes into a river or lake. 
Amongst the poor burial is the rule; usually fire is first placed in the mouth 
( Mukhagni ). The srddh is performed on the I3th day in Shahabad and on the 
17th day in Saran. In Shahabad it is said that the whole caste is strictly 
vegetarian, but in Saran only those who are Nanaksb&his abstain from flesh; 
others have but few scruples and will eat even field mice. They follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance, except that a brother or brother’s son, even if of a 
separate mess, succeeds to the exclusion of a sister or sister’s son. They are 
served by good Brahmans, and the highest castes will take pakki from their 
hands. 

790. The Sindurias are sellers of the red powder called sindur. They are 

Sindttbia common throughout Bihar, but are found chiefly 

in Darbbanga. Their existence as a separate 
caste is uncertain. They themselves often claim to be Kayasths; but the 
genuine Kayasths deny all connection with them. In the Sonthal Parganas 
they are now usually grocers and are said to be descended from the Gandha- 
banik caste. 

791. Sitala or Sitaliya is a small caste of brass workers in the Tributary 

s , States of Orissa. They are nomadic in their 

‘ A habits. Their usual title is Padhan. They are 

reported to be a separate caste unconnected with any other community ; but 
further enquiry may possibly result in their identification with the MaJdrs of 
Ranchi who have already been described. 

792. The Siyals are toddy-drawers in Orissa. They are sometimes said to 

g r be a sub-caste of Cbamdr, but the more general view 

IYAL ' is that they are an entirely distinct group. They 

* It is sometimes said that they are a sub-caste of Bauniar, but this seems improbable. The latter are 
traders in grain and doth, and money-lenders. 
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trace their origin to a Vaisya father and Chanddl mother. The Jyotish serve 
as their priests. Widows are allowed to re-marry. They abstain from pork 
and fowls, and profess not to drink wine, but are said to do so secretly. They 
will neither eat, drink, nor smoke with any other caste. 

793. The Siyalgirs are a small community, who reside in the Mohanpur out- 

Siyalgib P 08 ^ ^ antan th ana in Midnapore. They speak a 

‘ u dialect of Gujardti, and are supposed to have immi- 

grated from the west some five or six generations ago, but nothing is known 
regarding the precise time of the settlement or the reasons which led to it. 
They are said to have thievish proclivities, and may possibly be the descendants 
of some wandering Bhil tribe which found its way to Midnapore and stayed 
there. They now follow a variety of occupations. Some sell fish, some make 
and sell bamboo mats, some are cultivators, and a few sell groceries. They 
profess the Hindu religion, but have no Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. 
Their priests are men of the tribe called Paramaniks, who have picked up a 
smattering of religious lore. Widows are allowed to marry again by the Sdnga 
rite. The dead are buried, not burnt. 

794. Sokiyar is a small caste found only in Hazaribagh. Most are cultiva- 

tors, but some are gardeners or day-labourers. A few 
are zamindars, tenure-holders, and money-lenders. 
The origin of the caste is unknown, beyond a vague tradition that it came 
from Janakpur, on account of which Janakpuria is sometimes used as a 
synonym for the ordinary caste name. Chasiyar is another synonym. There 
are three divisions, Gandoriya, Chehaur and Basaria. Members of the first and 
third groups may intermarry and eat with each other, but not with the Chehaur, 
which forms a true sub-caste. The favourite title is Mahton. The Sokiyars 
employ Jyotish Brahmans as their priests. Widow marriage is allowed, as also 
divorce and polygamy. There is little in their religious observances to distin- 
guish them from other Hindus of the middle class. It should, however, be noted 
that the Falgu and Barakar rivers are considered sacred, especially the former, 
in which the ashes of their dead are deposited by those who can afford the 
journey. They specially venerate the sun which they look on as the great 
manifestation of God’s power on earth. They also worship Bhagabati. They 
rank on about the same level as the Kahars. Their water, however, is not 
taken by the higher castes. 

795. The Sudha or Sud is a tribe of Orissa with traditions of having 

formerly been the dominant power in Baud, with 
L ‘ whose chief they still claim relationship. Though 

now cultivators, they believe that they were formerly soldiers, and adore guns 
inf consequence. They worship the Bakul tree and will on no account fell it. 
They are divided into various exogamous septs. There is no intermarriage’ 
between the Sudhas of Baud and Athmallik and those residing in the other 
Orissa States. They practise infant marriage. When a girl is about to attain 
puberty and no suitable bridegroom is forthcoming, she undergoes a mock 
marriage to an arrow, and can then remain single without blame until a suitor 
appears. They tried to have themselves recorded in the census schedules as 
Sudra-Mahaldik.* In 1891 they seem to have been confused with Sudra. 

796. There is a good deal of confusion regarding the sweeper castes. They 

_ _ are all known generally to outsiders as Mehtar, 

Sweepeb astes. but this word in its strict sense refers only to the 

sub-castes of Hari who remove night-soil. t The following are the main 
scavenger castes of Bengal: — Hari and Bhuinmali, Dom, Lalbegi, Sek or 
Sekra, and Hela or Halalkhor. In Ranchi Bauris, and in Singhbhum and 
Angul, Ghasis act as sweepers. In Jessore the work is done by a degraded 
section of Chota Bhagia Muchis. The Magistrate of Rajshahi reports another 
sweeper caste called Kharakpuria or Kjingma (from kdngan a comb) who make 
combs and other articles from bone. The latter, however, seem to be only a 
section of the Hari caste with whom they intermarry. Two other terms, Raut 
and Bhangi, are also used by scavengers as caste names. The former is a title 
of many castes, including Kurmi, Dhanuk and Goala, and it is probably used 


* For further detail? see “ Tribe? and Castes of Bengal, ” Volume II, page 267. 

fin Houghyr and Dacca there is said to be a separate easte called Mehtar, but this seems doubtful. 
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only as a title by some of the sweeper fraternity. In some districts the term 
is said to be synonymous with Halalkhor, while elsewhere it is applied to Dorns 


who work as scavengers. 


Bh&ngi is sometimes said to be a general term 


applied by Hindus to all who remove night-soil, including Dom, Hari, Bhuinmali, 
Halalkhor and Lalbegi, and it appears to be used in this sense in the United 
Provinces. In Rajshahi the term is said to refer to an upcountry caste that 
only removes night-soil when away from home. A Dom again who becomes a 
Sctdhu is said to be called Bhangi. In Ranchi the word is reported to be 
equivalent to Lalbegi, and in Saran to HaMlkhor. 

797. The Lalbegis are usually held to be Muhammadans, but they often 

JdIle . call themselves Hindus. The truth is that they are 

a es "' on the border-land between the two religions, 

and they worship both Muhammadan } n'rs, such as Pir Jahar and the Panch 
Pir, and also Jagadamba and other godlings of the low-caste Hindus around 
them. Their priests are men of their own community. They eat the leavings 
of all, whether Christians, Hindus or Muhammadans, and also pork, except in 
Eastern Bengal, where their leaning towards Muhammadanism is most marked. 
They have no sub-castes and no gotras. They practise infant marriage and 
permit divorce and the re-marriage of widows. They remove night-soil and 
sweepings, but not the bodies of dead animals. Their women assist in their work. 
They have no traditions regarding their origin, but their caste name is probably 
derived from Lai Beg who is described in the Poona Gazetteer as the patron saint 
of the Hal&lkhofs. This would seem to indicate some link between them and 
the latter, but in Bengal, no connection is admitted. Their relationship with the 
Sekras seems closer, and in Rajshahi the two castes are said to intermarry. 

798. The above account of the Lalbegis applies in most respects to the 

Halalkhor Halalkhors. In Hazaribagh a degraded Brahman 

is said to act as their priest, while in Champaran 
the Hajjam officiates at their funeral ceremonies. They reverence the 
Panch Pir, and also Jagadamba, Goreiya, Manasa, Hanuman, Bandi and 
other Hindu godlings. Their name is said to mean ‘ eaters of lawful food,’ in 
ironical allusion to their want of any scruples as to what they eat. 

799. The Sekras (from Shekh ?) have been more completely converted to 

S k Muhammadanism than either of the above castes. 

Their boys are circumcised ; they refrain from 
pork; they worship no Hindu gods ; they are married by Muhammadan Kdzis, 
and they observe the Ramazan and offer up prayers like other Muhammadans! 
They remove night-soil, but not dead bodies. They marry young and allow 
divorce and widow re-marriage. 

800. The H&ri is the main Hindu sweeper caste of Bengal Proper and 

Edri Orissa. It has been fully described by Mr. Risley. 

The following notes are merely designed to supple- 
ment his account. According to the Brahma Vaivartta Puran, they are descended 
from a Let father and Chandal mother. Their own tradition is that after creat- 
ing the four main castes of Manu, Brahma found that he had not created anyone 
to keep the world clean. He accordingly rubbed some dust from his arm and 
with it made the first Hfiri. The name is said to be derived from ‘ har,’ a bone 
and in some places they still make combs and other articles of bone.* 

In Birbnum there are said to be four sub-castes : — - 


( 1) Bhuinmali, cultivators. 

(2) Dai or Phul Hari, midwives. 

(3) Kahar Hari, ^a/Ai-bearers. 

(4) Mehtar Hari. These alone act as sweepers. They are ao-ain sub- 

divided into three sections, Bengal., Maghaya, and Banswari. 
lour sub-castes are also reported from- Bankura and Sino-hbhum 
Birkadma, Dulia, Kharia and Mehtar in the former, and^Kadma! 
Nugbansi, 8dkata and Tantkata in the latter district. In Sin<di- 
bbum tire Ivadma sub-caste alone act as sweepers. 

In Balasore there are two sub-castes, Kama and Nalua. They have various 
exogamous g roups, including Ghora, Bagh, Nag, Silmach, Mokhiari, Karpuria, 


* The wme may also be due to the fact that they use bones as implements for cleaniE 

Kodma sub-easte may possibly prove to be the same as the group 1 -nown as Eadma m 

paragrapu 727. 


^privies. The 
oiULapore, ante 
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Gidharia and Muthia. Some of these appear to be totemistic — the Barii and 
Muthia sections worship the tiger, while those of the Ghora group wilf on no 
account touch a dead horse. 



Naori Haris eat ichneumons, frogs, and the flesh of horses. Their priests are 
usually their own caste men, but in some places the barber officiates, and occa- 
sionally a Baishnab performs their ceremonies. They specially reverence Kali 
to whom they offer goats, swine, fowls and liquor. They also worship the 
sun with offerings of white goats, milk and ghi. Amongst their minor 
deities are Mangal Chandi, Sitala and Banadebi. In Angul they have no 
idea of the greater gods and worship Hingala, Mangala and Piffibali. 

801. The Bhuinmalis are said to belong to the Han caste, but prefer the 

Bhuinwdli former designation, especially when they have given 

up the work of scavengers and taken to more re- 
spectable occupations. In the Sontlial Parganas they are said to be the same as 
Phul Hari. They profess to remove sweepings only, but in the town of Rampur 
Boalia and in the Chittagong and Noakhali districts they also carry away night- 
soil and dead animals. Their women do not usually assist. They sometimes 
eat pork, but never the leavings of other people. In Noakhali they have two 
sub-castes, Barabhagia and Chotabhagia. Their gotras are Aliman and Kashyapa. 
They are served by degraded Brahmans and have begun to give up widow 
re-marriage. 

802. The Dorns remove dead bodies, both of human beings and of animals. 

Dom They remove night-soil only in a few districts. 

Those who do so are said to belong do the Maghaya 
sub-caste. Their other sub-castes include Domchi, Domri, Uttariya, Bansphor, 
Supra, Dhopra and Turi. The sister’s son acts as priest. At marriages a 
Hajjam attends to advise, and brings the vermilion to be smeared on the 
bride’s forehead, which has. been previously consecrated by a Brahman. They 
chiefly worship Kdli. In sickness they invoke Barani under a large banyan 
tree which they smear with vermilion. In Eastern Bengal they reverence 
pirs, and in Rajshahi they observe the Mubarram. They have the reputation 
of being very successful sorcerers. 

803. The Gbasi sweepers of Singhbhum are said to belong to the Karua 

Ghdsi and Dakhina sub-castes and to have come from 

Orissa and Mayurbhanj. It may be noted that 
Karua is also the name of a sub-caste of Hdri in Orissa. They eat swine and 
cattle and the leavings of Hindus. They call themselves Hindus, but their 
priests are of their own caste. They worship Dharam (Dharmaraj), Barapal 
(Bar Pahar) and Chatri Mahabir, and also a goddess called Mangala. 

804. The Lhotabhagia Muchis of Jessore who remove night-soil have been 

,, outcasted for so doing. They number about a 

hundred families m all. They worship Kali and 

Satya N&r&yan. 

805. A few small colonies of Telingas are scattered about Bengal in various 

districts, e.g., in Midnapore, Bankura” Kuch Bihar 
and Rangpur. They appear to be the descendants 

of mercenaries employed by native rulers, and they are often mentioned in th 
correspondence which took place in the early days of the Company’s rule in 
Bengal. Thus in 1760 Nawdb Jafar ATi Khan wrote to complain that 300 
Telingas had fled from his service to that of the Birbhum Baja. There 
were also many Telingas in the East India Company’s sei vice. The Telingas 
of North Bengal are said to eat pork but not beef. They deal in birds 
feathers, etc., and some are acrobats. Their pursuits are similar to those of the 
Bediyas, but they deny all connection with them. They have priests of then- 
own . 

806. The Taula (from Tula , cotton) is a weaving- casta of Orissa. It is 

Tau14 - f»und chiefly in Angul and the Orissa Tributary 

^ Slates. Its rank is about the same as that of the 
Bauri and Ghusuria. Dead bodies are buried; they are placed on the back 


Telinga. 
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with the head pointing north. The marriage and other ceremonies are per- 
formed by a man of the caste. The essential part of the marriage ceremony is 
the presentation of a piece of thread to the bride and bridegroom. The Taulas 
will eat the leavings of Brahmans and Karans, but not those of lower castes. 
Some of them have taken to cultivation. 

807. The Thatari is an Orissa caste of workers in brass and bell-metal. 

, , Some have land. They are not regarded as a clean 

ilIillAEu caste, but they enjoy the ministrations of good 

Brahmans. They worship a brass scale and its weights on the Dasahdra day. 
There is nothing else in their customs which calls for notice except that at 
marriage the Kanydddn , or 1 bestowal of the daughter’s hand,’ is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. The Thatari is said by some to be the same as 
Kansari. 

808. Thorid has already been mentioned in the note regarding Gola, of 

which it is some times said to be a sub-caste. The 
evidence of this, however, is not very convincing, 
and I have, therefore, thought it better to show it as a separate caste. 

809. The Tiparas are divided into Puran, or Tipara proper, and Jamatia. 

, The Jamatias are said to have come long ago from a 

IFAE ‘ place in the south called Achlong, and from them 

the Tipara kings formerly recruited their fighting men. 

There are two other divisions known as Nawatia and Riydug, who are 
not yet looked upon as true Tipards. The Nawdtias are said to come from 
Chittagong. The Riyangs are of Kuki origin, and their previous home is 
reputed to be on the upper reaches of the Barak river ; they were formerly 'the 
jod/K-bearers of the Tipara kings. In respect of social status the Purdn rank 
highest and then, in order, the Jamatia, Nawatia and Riydng. These four 
sections practically form sub-castes. Intermarriage is not absolutely forbidden, 
but it is not considered proper for a man to give his daughter in marriage 
outside his own community, and in practice he very seldom does so. There is, 
however, no such scruple on the man’s side, and a Tipara will take a wife from 
any other section, if he can get her, or even an outsider, e.g,, a Hindu or a 
Manipuri.* Except the Jamatias, each section is divided into Daphas or 
exogamous groups, some of wiiich are said to refer to occupation and others to 
the original place of residence/! 

The religion of the Tiparas has already been discussed.^ Their marriage 
customs are primitive. When a young man wishes to marry a girl he serves in 
the house of her father, as Jacob served for Rachel, § for a period of from one 
to three years. When he has completed his service, he visits his bride at 
night by stealth and leaves her before daybreak. He remains absent for 
three days, and on the fourth day he appears with his people at the bride’s 
house, where a feast is given and the marriage is then complete. In the 
plains the Eftndu marriage customs are coming into vogue, but even here it 
is the Ojha or tribal priest who performs the ceremony, and the worship 
performed on the occasion is in honour of the tribal god Lampra. Infant 
marriage is rare. Divorce and the re-marriage of widows are allowed. The 
Tiparas burn their dead and mourn for a week, at the end of which period 
offerings are made to the spirit of the departed. Similar offerings are again 
made after the expiry of a month. 

810. The Tuldbhina is the cotton spinning caste of Orissa ( Tula means 
TulIbhina. ‘cotton’ and bhind ‘spin’). The Tulabhinas of 

Puri intermarry only with their caste-fellows of 
Rampur and Nayagarh, and not with those of other districts and States. Some 
have now taken to cultivation. They have a special instrument for spinning 


* According to asother account, a person of either sex who marries into a lower sub-tribe becomes ieso 
facto a member of that sub-tribe. e 

+ Tho following is » list of the Dafas :-(l) Puran, Apaiaeha, Ba.'hhal, Chhatratriya, Daitya Singh 
Golai, Kuwatia, Ochai, Sink, Sayetia, Gahin, Apiyasa, Silotia, Sena. 6 * 

(2) yaicdtia, Kewa, Anak, Rukshyum, Phadong, Garjong, Rambuk, Mcsbung, Khaklu, llarbung 
Tangbai, Mungbai, Achlong, Xaithong, Dangro, Gagra, Totar&m, Murasing, Khali. 

(3) Pit/ ling, Braiha, TJlchai, Upato, Chongpring, Kohham, Morcha, lihaiyangoha, Hakon»chS 

Durangeha, Pakhung, Ayangcha, Banjocha, Haikaeba, etc. ° ’ 

t Ante page 1 86. 

| The practice is common also among the’Koch, Kachan, Meeh, Santal, &e. 
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which they call a lathi , and which they worship on certain occasions. They 
are not a clean caste, hut are served by good Brahmans and rank much 
higher than the weaving castes, Taula and Pdn. 

811. The Ujia caste is found only in Balasore and the adjacent Native 

States. The traditional occupation is fishing, and the 
UjIA- caste name is probably derived from Ujan, ‘ to swim,’ 

as the Ujias manage their nets while swimming. Some also manufacture lime. 
There are four exogamous groups called Bakti, Amat, Jhunamara and Dalai. 
Widows are allowed to re-marry, the only ceremony in their case being the pre- 
sentation by the bridegroom of a new dress, a garland of flowers, and a brace- 
let. The social rank of the Ujias is very low. 


Muhammadan Castes and Tribes. 


812. The conventional division of the Muhammadans into four tribes — 

Shekh, Saiad, Moghal and Pathan — has very little 
Main divisions. application to this Province. In the proper sense 

of the words the Shekhs should be Arabs and the Saiads the descendants of A'li, 
Muhammad’s son-in-law, by his wife F atima, but in Bengal both groups 
include a great number of persons of purely local origin. This is especially 
the case with Shekh, which in many parts, instead of connoting a foreigner, 
does exactly the reverse, and raises the presumption that the persons who so 
describe themselves are converts of Indian extraction. 

The Muhammadans themselves recognize two main social divisions, 
(1) Ashraf or Sharif and (2) Ajlaf, which in Bengali has been corrupted to A'trdp. 
The first, which means ‘noble’ or ‘ persons of high extraction,’ includes all 
undoubted descendants of foreigners and converts from the higher castes of 
Hindus.* All other Muhammadans, including the functional groups to be 
presently mentioned and all converts of lower rank, are collectively known by 
the contemptuous term Ajlaf, ‘wretches’ or ‘mean people;’ they are also 
called Kamlna or Itar, ‘base’ or Razil, a corruption of Rizdl, ‘worthless.’ 
This category includes the various classes of converts who are known as Nao 
Muslim in Bihar and Nasya in North Bengal, but who in East Bengal, where 
their numbers are greatest, have usually succeeded in establishing their claim 
to be called Shekh. It also includes various functional groups such as that of 
the Jolahd or weaver, Dhunia or cotton-carder, Kulu or oil-presser, Kunjra or 
vegetable-seller, Ha] jam or barber, Darzi or tailor, and the like. Of these 
divisions, the Asbr£f takes no count. To him all alike are Ajlaf. This distinc- 
tion, which is primarily one between the Muhammadans of foreign birth and 
those of local origin, corresponds very closely to the Hindu division of the 
community into Dwijas or castes of twice-born rank, which _ comprised the 
various classes of the Aryan invaders, and the Sudras or aborigines whom they 
subdued. Like the higher Hindu castes, the Ashraf consider it degrading to 
accept menial service or to handle the plough. The traditional occupation of 
the Saiads is the priesthood, while the Moghals and Pathans correspond to the 
Kshattriyas of the Hindu regime. 

In some places a third class, called Arzdl or ‘ lowest of all,’ is added. 
It consists of the very lowest castes, such as the Hal&lkhor, Lalbegi, 
Abdal and Bediya, with whom no other Muhammadan would associate, and 
who are forbidden to enter the mosque or to use the public burial ground. 

813. A striking point of resemblance between the Muhammadam functional 

groups and Hindu castes is that they have the 
Muhammadan Caste Panchayats. game S y 8 t em of caste management. The Jolah&s, 

Kunjras, Kulus, D£is, Darzis, Dhunias, etc., all have their governing com- 
mittees. In Bihar this body is called a panchayat, but in some parts of 
Bengal the term seems to have gone out of use since its application to the 
rural police committees. In Dacca they are called Matbar (from mu’tabar 
‘ worthy of confidence ’), in Jessore, Pradhan, and in Murshidabad and the 
24-Parganas, Mandal. The number of members varies from two to five. They 
are*' sometimes elected, and sometimes they attain their position without any 
formal method of selection ; occasionally they are appointed by the zamindar. 


* In gome places many of the Moghals and Pathans are regarded as Ajlaf. 
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The post is said to be much coveted by the well-to-do members of the 
community. Where the election system prevails, it is often the practice 
for the new member to celebrate his elevation by a banquet. In Murshidabad, 
on such occasions, the Mandals of all the surrounding villages are feasted and 
presented with a turban, each senior Mandal being given three yards of cloth, 
each junior Mandal two yards, and each Piyada or messenger one yard. 

The panchayat takes cognizance of all breaches of caste custom in respect 
of trade, religion or morality. No member of a caste is allowed to engage 
in any occupation which is looked on as degrading ; a Jolaha, for instance, may 
not mend shoes, nor may a Kulu serve as a washerman, nor a Dhunid act as 
a midwife. In some cases a caste will not even allow its members to 
engage in avocations which are generally considered more honourable than 
its own traditional occupation. No member of a caste may endeavour to oust 
another from any employment he has obtained, by offering to do the work 
for a lower wage or otherwise. The panchayat deals with all breaches 
of the above rules. It also organizes trade strikes. Among the social offences 
of which the panchayat takes cognizance may be mentioned the eating of 
forbidden food, adultery, divorce without clue cause, elopement of wife or 
daughter, circulating false rumours or making false complaints against a caste 
fellow, marrying women of other castes (whether of higher or lower rank is 
immaterial), eating with or smoking from the hukka of out-castes, etc. They 
will also determine the expenses to be incurred on the occasion of marriages or 
other ceremonies. Petty disputes of a civil nature are settled by the panchdyat. 
It is not the custom to deal with matters that come within the purview of the 
criminal courts, but an exception is made where the offence is a trifling one 
and both parties agree to abide by the finding. When a question comes up for 
adjudication the panchayat meet, usually in the house of the senior member, 
and the accused is sent for to appear and explain his conduct. If the facts are 
disputed, the statements of all persons having knowledge of them are heard 
ancl the panchdyat then announces its decision. Possessing as they do an 
intimate knowledge of the people and of the local conditions, it is said that they 
seldom fail to arrive at a right decision. If either side is dissatisfied and the case 
is taken into court, the whole influence of the community is brought to bear to 
support the decision previously arrived at by the caste authorities. 

For venial offences, a small fine is usually imposed. The receipts from this 
source are allowed to accumulate and are then employed, either for a feast or in 
meeting the marriage expenses of some poor member of the governing body, in 
the burial of paupers or the purchase of the mats for the use of the headmen when 
they meet, or on some object of public utility or amusement. If the offence is 
more serious or if the offender is contumacious, his hukka and water are 
stopped; in other words he is outcasted. No one may eat with him or smoke 
in his hukka , or visit his house, or marry into his family. In extreme cases 
the barber, washerman and other village servants are forbidden to work for him. 
In large towns a man may sometimes disregard the sentence of excommunica- 
tion and seek new associates elsewhere. But in the country the penalty is too 
heavy to be borne long, and sooner or later the culprit is fain to acknowledge the 
error of his ways and to make due reparation ; he then tenders his apologies in 
public, and is usually forgiven and reinstated after he has given a feast to his 
caste fellows. 

In some places, in addition to these special caste committees, there is a 
general panchayat whose authority is recognised by all Muhammadans except 
those of the Ashraf class. In Dacca town, for instance, each ward or quarter 
has at least one committee of elected sardars or headmen which deals with local 
matters. Where a sardar is himself concerned, or where the question at issue 
affects the whole city, it is referred to a general meeting of all the sardars of 
all parts of the city. 


314. These panchayats are found usually only amongst the functional groups, 

and with them the freedom of action of the indivi- 
° ° A * T dn *J rest 1 ricted in consequence. The 

authority of the panchayat extends to social as well 
as trade matters, and we have seen that marriage with people of other commu- 
nities is one of the offences of which the governing body takes cognisance. The 
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result is that these groups are often as strictly endogamous as Hindu castes. 
The prohibition on intermarriage extends to higher as well as to lower castes, 
and a Dhunia, for example, may marry no one but a Dhunia. If this rule is 
transgressed, the offender is at once hauled before the panchayat and ejected 
ignominiously from his community. A member of one such group cannot 
ordinarily gain admission to another, and he retains the designation of the 
community in which he was born even if he abandons its distinctive occupa- 
tion and takes to other means of livelihood. Thus Mr. Abu A. Ghaznavi, a 
zamindar of Mymensingh to whom I am indebted for an excellent report 
on the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, says: — There are thousands of Jolahas 
who are butchers, yet they are still known as Jolahas. Similarly, there are 
Kulus who are traders, glaziers, tin-smiths, money-lenders, etc,, but they remain 
Kulus all the same.” 

815. Amongst the Ashraf and the cultivating Shekhs, on the other hand, 
there is no standing caste committee, and offences against the general sentiment 
or prejudices are less universally and less readily dealt with by the community. 
A man is more his own master and is less answerable to his neighbours. There 
are thus fewer restrictions upon marriage. The Muhammadan religion 
recommends a man to avoid taking as his wife a woman of superior rank, but 
otherwise it places no restriction upon marriage so far as social position is 
concerned. The pride of blood, however, amongst the Muhammadans of 
foreign descent is considerable. They keep a careful record of their family 
traditions and matrimonial connections and are very averse to doing anything 
which will lower them in the eyes of their fellows. The people, moreover, are 
very conservative and the general tendency is for a Saiad to marry a Saiad, a 
Pathdn a Pathan and so forth. But so long as both parties belong to the 
Ashraf community, no slur attaches to mixed marriages and they occasionally 
take place, chiefly between Saiad families and genuine Shekhs of foreign 
extraction.* In most places, however, intermarriage between the Ashraf and 
AjMf are not tolerated, and it very seldom happens that a man of the higher 
class will give his daughter to one of the lower grade. It is not so heinous an 
offence for an Ashraf man to take a wife from the Ajlaf ranks, but if he does so 
he is still looked on as degraded. The case is somewhat different when a 
Muhammadan of the higher class is already married to a woman of equal 
rank. He may then without much loss of prestige take as his second spouse a 
woman of lower status, but in such cases the Ajl&f wife holds an inferior 
position in the household, and her children take her rank and not that of their 
father. The relaxation of the general rule in the case of a second marriage 
may perhaps be ascribed to the fact that a man’s first wife is usually selected 
by his parents, so that full weight is given to social considerations, while if lie 
marries a second time, he makes his own choice, and personal attractiveness 
plays a more important part. The result is that unequal marriages often take 
place, and by their occurrence they have gradually come to be looked upon as 
less inexcusable than a mesalliance when marrying for the first time. 

816. The above represents the general practice in respect of marriage 
amongst the Ashraf community, but with them the rules are far less absolute than 
with the functional castes, and exceptions occasionally occur.f An Ashraf 
family which has lost its money is occasionally willing, for a consideration, 
to form an alliance with a wealthy Ajldf family. Similarly, any Muhammadan 
who is well off, though he cannot go from one caste to another, can gradually 
enter the ranks of the Ashr&f. The proverb “ Last year I was a Jolahd, this 
year I am a Sbekh ; next year if prices rise I shall be a Saiad ” is well known 
and it represents what often occurs, though the process of promotion is not 
quite so rapid in reality as it is in the proverb. A well-to-do man of a 
functional group, say a Jolahd, will discard the word Joldhd, call himself 
Shekh and assume a more respectable name,J and if he be hospitable he will 

* It is said to be very uncommon for a Saiad to give his daughter to a Shekh. '1 he alliances which 
take place are usually cases of a Saiad taking a Shekh's daughter as his wife. 

fin districts where the foreign element is small, as in most parts of East and North Bengal, the objec- 
tion on the part of the Ashraf to taking Ajlaf wives is not so strong as it is elsewhere. But in no case, 
unless driven thereto by poverty, will an Ashraf give his daughter to a man who is still admittedly of the 
Ajlaf class. 

+ See Chapter IV, paragraph 311. Thus Chanu Miyan will become in turn Chainuddin, Muhammad 
Chainuddin, and Maulavi Muhammad Chainuddin Ahmad. 

K K K 
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slowly secure for himself a circle of friends from the poorer classes of the Ashrdf 
community. He will then marry into an Ashraf family, probably of doubtful 
status,* and his son wili be recognised as a true Ashraf. The process is 
easier in the towns than in the villages, where people are more conservative, 
and in a distant place than near home, where a man’s connections are well 
known. The greatest difficulty that a parvenu has to overcome is to gam 
recognition for his female belongings from the Ashraf women, rhe lattei 
are 'much less easily won over than the men, and will often decline to hold 
intercourse with women of lower rank, even when very wealthy. 

We may conclude, therefore, that while Muhammadans of the higher classes 
are theoretically free to marry whom they like, they very seldom take wives 
from amongst the lower classes, and in practice usually confine their matrimonial 
alliances t(T their own community. Muhammadans of lower rank, who belong 
to certain functional groups, are just as strictly endogamous as the members of 
Hindu castes. Amongst the low class Shekhs, most of whom are the descendants 
of Hindu converts, the rule is less strict but endogamy exists in practice 
owing to the scruples of the classes above and below them. 

§17. The rules regarding eommensality are not at present very rigid, and 

judging from the conflicting reports received from 
Com hens a. lit y. different districts, the practice seems to vary a good 

deal. It may be stated generally, however, that in the case of the Ashraf, the 
question is purely a social one, just as it is amongst Europeans. A man of 
hmh position will not sit down to eat from the same dish, or in the same place, 
with a man who is distinctly his inferior, but he has no objection to taking 
food prepared by an Ajlaf any more than a European has. He may also, in 
special circumstances, e.$r., when on a journey, eat with an Ajlaf without any 
loss of respect, but although a man might make an exception of this soit, his 
wife would under no circumstances do so. In the case of the Ajlaf castes, 
the usual rule appears to be that each caste should eat alone, but on this 
subject 1 cannot do better than quote the following remarks from an excellent 
report by Mr. Muddiman, Subdi visional Officer of Gropalganj : — 

With regard to the question of eating with outsiders, I have, after conversation with 
many Muhammadans of all classes, come to this conclusion. All Muhammadans are in actual 
practice more or less infected with the Hindu, prejudice as to eating with outsiders. 
Curiously enough, educated Muhammadans, while denying that they have any prejudices 
on this point, probably infringe their own pronouncement more frequently than others. On the 
other hand, uneducated men freely protest that they will not eat with certain classes (s.g., 
Shekhs and Jolahas will not eat with the Muhammadan Teli or Dhobi), but in practice they 
often do so. I was amused to see a Shekh peon quietly eating with a Nath (sie) just after 
denying that he would do anything of the kind. There is no doubt that the vast majority 
of the Sluhammadans of this subdivision look upon eating with outsiders of lower status as a 
thing which, if not forbidden, is to be kept quiet on social grounds, if no other. 

818. No useful purpose would be served by comparing the distribution of 

„ Muhammadan castes, as shown by the present 

Distribution of Muhammadan ... , ' . J . r 

castes and tribes compared with enumeration, with that on pievious occasions, as 

previous enumerations. . this is the first time that attention has been pro- 
minently directed to the subject and an effort made to secure a proper return. 
The caste tables of 1881 show no Muhammadan castes, and in 1872 and 1891, 
the information was very incomplete. At the present census, for instance, 
1,241,961 Jolahds have been returned compared with 725,b27, in 1891 and 119,749 
in 1872, and there are 124,528 Kulus against 81,314 in 1891 and none in 1872. 
The great majority of Muhammadan castes were not returned at all at either of 
these censuses. Even now the figures are not complete, and the amorphous 
ranks of the Shekh not only include large crowds of converts from Hinduism, 
but also many Jolahas and others who had a strong objection to being returned 
under their functional designations and claimed to be entered under this head. 
I shall therefore pass on to note briefly on the meaning of the various designa- 
tions under which Muhammadans were entered in the caste column of the 

* Owing to the Muha mma dan law of inheritance, there is a tendency for all Muhammadan families 
to gradually become impoverished, and many of the Ashraf have thus been merged in the ranks of the 
Ajlaf. This is a serious matter which is now attracting the attention of the leaders of the Muham- 
madan community, who hold that the law of inheritance laid down in the Hedaya was intended for a 
pastoral people, and is not applicable to the present state of society in India. It is very undesirable that 
the ancient families should disappear, and yet this is what must happen sooner or later unless something is 
done to preyfent it. 
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Ajat, Ajtaf, 1ST ASYA AND Nao 
Muslim. 


schedule and to indicate how far they represent true castes of the Hindu 
pattern. 

819. The Abdals or Dokias are found in North Bengal, Purneaand Mymen- 

^ singh. They form a true caste whose occupations 

l l L ’* L are much the same as those of the Hindu Hari. 

They sweep homestead lands, throw up the plinths on which houses are built, 
carry torches at processions and play the drum. They castrate animals and 
circumcise Muhammadan boys, and their women act as midwives. They are 
regarded as degraded, and other Muhammadans will not eat with them. They 
may enter the mosque, but are not permitted to worship in company with the 
better classes, nor are they allowed to be buried in the public cemetery. 
They are sometimes considered to be a branch of the Bediya fraternity. 

820. Afghan has as much the same signification as Pathan, but I have treat- 

, ed it separately, as it is used more particularly of the 

persons who come from Afghanistan for trading 
purposes and eventually return thither, whereas most of the so-called Pathans, 
even if foreigners, have been domiciled in Bengal for many generations. 

821. Out-castes are called Ajat. They are Muhammadans whose social 

position is very low, but who do not belong to any of 
the recognised functional groups. Ajlaf, in its more 
general sense, includes all Muhammadans of the 

lower class, but it is used more specifically in the south of Bengal Proper to 
designate low caste converts from Hinduism who are not included in any of 
the functional groups. Most of them were probably Pods and Chandals before 
they attorned to the faith of Islam. In North Bengal the word Nasya, meaning 
‘ a thing of nothing,’ is used in a similar way to describe the Muhammadan 
converts from the ranis of the Rajbansis and Meches. It corresponds to the 
Nao Muslim of Bihar, which is the name there given to recent converts from 
amongst the lower castes. 

822. The term Akhundji is applied to teachers and others who know the 

_ , , Persian alphabet, as a token of respect. It does not 

Akhundji and hwandkab. - a an ^ wa y indicate race or caste. Most persons 

so called are probably Saiads. Khwandkar is a similar word. It means a 
Muhammadan teacher or school-master irrespective of his race . 

823. The firework-makers or Atashbaz are reported toform an endogamous 

Ata hbaz group, but the total number returned is so small 

that it would seem that many of them must have 

been entered as Shekh. 

824. B&kla, is derived from lakali 1 a pot-herb,’ and means a vegetable seller. 

At the present day most Bak&lis deal in grain. 

Bakali and Bakho. They are said to form a true caste in Bihar where 

most of them are found. The Bakhos are beggars 
and drummers. Their wives are called Bakhayan. They are found mainly 
in Bihar. 

825. In Champaran the Muhammadan carpenters or Barhis are said to con- 

, stitute a separate endogamous group. It is not clear 

' A “ H ‘ 0 KaA, ~‘ u - /L - if they are the same as the Kharadis or turners who 

make the legs of bedsteads, and who are also reported to form a true caste. 

826. Bediya is a generic term for gipsy in Bengal Proper and Nat in Bihar. 

, Some call themselves Hindus and some Muhammadans, 

.uiiiiAiDjii, but the majority now claim to belong to the latter 
religion. They are, however, far from orthodox. They are not allowed the 
use of the mosque or burial-ground and are regarded by Muhammadans in 
much the same light as are Chamars by Hindus. They are fully described in 
1 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal.’ 

827. The Muhammadan f?afe-bearers are known as Behara. In some dis- 

_ , , _ tricts they appear to form a separate caste, but they 

nave not been very fully reported on, and 
in some places it is probable that the word merely indicates the occupation 
of the persons so returned. The Beldars dig earth. They were returned 
mainly from Eastern Bengal, where it is said that they are converts from the 
ranks of the Chandals. 1 have no information as to whether they are 
endogamous or not. 
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Bis aii and Bhagawani. 

829. The Bhanrs and 

Beane and Pawabia. 


828. The Bisati is a pedlar of any caste, and the term is merely a functional 

designation. Bhagawdni is a term which refers to 
sect and not to caste.* 

Pawarias seem to be allied, though separate, castes. 
The former who are also known as Bharwa, 
go to parties, where both men and women dance 
and act. The men are often pimps. The Pawarias are also players, but 
their speciality is to play and sing outside the house when a male child is born, 
and so obtain presents from the parents. It is sometimes said that the women 
sing and dance in male costume, but so far as my information goes, it is 
the men who occasionally perform in female attire, and not the women in 
the garb of men. 

830. The Muhammadan Bhats who are fairly numerous in some parts of 

Bihar, are converts from Hinduism. Their title is 
Rai, and they still have Hindu names. They form a 
true caste of very low rank. They compose verses and go round singing them, 
and will accept presents even from the lowest classes. At marriages they some- 
times run beside the bridegroom’s pdlki reciting what they consider to be suit- 
able verses. They also appear at the sradh ceremonies of Hindus. Their 
songs are usually in praise of the Prophet and of A'li and Fatima, but the diction 
is vulgar and the language a mixture of different dialects, 

831. The Bhathi&ras or inn-keepers are found chiefly in Bihar. Their 

Bhathiaba women cut grass, do syces’ work and cook for Muhain- 

x.ttAT.mAa*. madan travellers. They form a true caste, but their 

social position is very low. They have been fully described by Mr. Crooke.f 

832. Bhatiya was returned as the caste of more than 1,700 persons in Rang- 

, pur, and also by about 1,000 persons in the adjoining 

EATIT4 ' part of Assam. It is there said to be the name 

of down-country Muhammadans who visit Assam for purposes of trade, but in 
Rangpur it is the designation of Muhammadans who come from Serajganj and 
other places further down the stream of the Brahmaputra to settle on new alluvial 
formations. They are not endogamous, but the Rangpur Muhammadans look 
down on them and will not readily intermarry with them. 

They are not the same as the low mendicant caste of the same name 
described by Mr. Risley who live by dancing, juggling and singing. 

833. Fishing and fish-selling is the occupation of several groups, and it is not 

quite clear how far each is distinct from the other. 

Ghakla 1 ’ ChatjdXi 1 , Djtita, The Mahifarosh (mahi 1 fish 5 and farosh ‘ selling ’) 

mal, Nikabi, Pajhba. both catches and sells fash. 1 he Nikari sells fash 

but does not catch them, and so claims a somewhat 
higher status.^ The Chaklai is a small community in Jessore of higher origin 
which has been degraded for selling fish. The Chaudali is a small group of fish- 
vendors in the 24-Parganas, also known as Musalmdn Bagdi. It is reported to 
be endogamous. I have treated it as a sub-caste of Nikdri. I have included 
under the same head the Dohdriya and Pajhra, two small communities of 
Muhammadan fish-vendors in Murslddabad. 

The Ddtiya, who is found only in Rangpur and Mymensingh, and the 
adjoining districts of Assam, catches fish, and so also does the Mahimal whose 
head- quarters is in Assam. The Dhawa is another fishing caste which will be 
separately mentioned further on. 

834. The word Chamba generally indicates a tribe of beggars, usually 

CHAMBi Muhammadans, who extort alms by cutting or scari- 

fying the skin. They are also known as Maskatd. 

But in Darbhanga where nearly all the persons so returned at the census were 
enumerated, the term is applied to an endogamous group of Muhammadans, found 
chiefly in the Banipati thana, who castrate animals, chiefly bulls. They are also 
cultivators. 

835. The Chatkis are a small endogamous community inTippera who make 

lac ornaments. They also sell fancy articles and 
eatables. They do not appear to have been entered 


Chatki and Chatna. 


* For an account of the Bhagawanis, see Chapter IV, paragraph 333. 

+ ‘ Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ’ Vol. II, page 34. 
+ In Bogra he is said to have given up fish selling and is now a dealer in vegetables. 
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ChATTDHABI AND ChHIPIGAB. 


Dafali andJIagaechi. 


uuder this name at the census. The Chatna is an allied group returned 
only from Backorgunge. The occupation is very similar to that of the Hindu 
Kapali, viz., the making of jute thread and the weaving of gunny-bags. 

836. Chaudhuri orOhaudhari is merely afunctional appellation of a class of 

land-owners corresponding to zamindar, which 
has become the family title of many Hindus as well 

as of Muhammadans. Chhipigar is a somewhat uncertain term. It refers to 
persons who dye cloths, cushions, quilts, etc. Sometimes it means caste and 
sometimes function only. 

837. The Chik and Kasai (Kassab) are butchers, but the former deals only 

in the meat of sheep and goats, while the latter 
hie and asai. sells beef; he also sometimes trades in hides. 

Both communities are strictly endogamous. They rank very low, and the more 
respectable classes will not associate or eat with them. 

838. The Churihar and Laheri are allied castes. The former makes bangles 

of glass and the latter of lac. The men prepare 
Chttbihae and ahebi. the bangles and the women sell them. The Laheris 

sometimes also paint flowervases. Both groups are true castes and both rank low. 

839. The Dafadar and Naliya or Nalua are mat-making castes of East 

_ _ Bengal. The Dafadar is considered the more 

Dafadab and a aliya. respectable of the two, and will not eat or inter- 
marry with the Naliyd. He crushes the reed on a stone, whereas the Naliya cuts 

it into strips with a knife. Both form regular castes of the Hindu pattern. 

840. The Dafalis, who are somewhat numerous in Bihar, are beggars and 

musicians, and their name is derived from the ‘ daf 5 
or drum on which they play. They perform chiefly 

at marriages, and on the occasions when goats are sacrificed to Shekh Sadu. 
They often take a prominent part in the less orthodox forms of Muhammadan 
worship. Sometimes they sell trinkets and prepare the tape called Newar. 
They form a true caste of very low status.* 

The Nagarchi is the Muhammadan drummer caste of Bengal Proper, whose 
instrument is the drum called nagra. They believe that they were originally 
employed in military service, but their present rank is very low, owing, it is 
said, to the fact that their women take part in their performances. They have no 
objection to attending at Hindu ceremonies, and many ofthemare semi-Hindus. 

I have included under this head the Dhuli or Badyakar,t and also the Dagari 
whose drum, called dagar , differs but very slightly from that of the Nagarchi. 

841. In Bengal Proper where more than 20,000 persons were returned as 

Dai, the term means midwife.^ In most districts 
the profession is the occupation of a special caste, 

but in some the work is done by the wife of the Abdal or of some other man of 
low social status. The equality of the sexes in the census figures shows that, 
where the word was found in the schedules, itusually referred to the caste and not 
merely to the occupation. Pathua is a synonym for the Dai caste in Chittagong. 
The term is derived from Patha a he-goat, the castration of these animals and of 
oxen being the main employment of the men, while their wives act as navel- 
string cutters. In this district the professional Dai merely severs the cord, 
and does not, as elsewhere, assist in the delivery of the child. This is done 
by the other females of the family or by midwives of the proper sort who are 
locally known, not as Dai but as Dharani. I have shown separately a few 
persons returned as Meh&na, but their true caste is probably Dai. The men 
were usually returned as drummers, and the women as navel-string cutters. 
Mehana seems to be a title of Dai, and often, where persons were returned as 
Dai by caste, the word Mehana was found added to the name as a sort of title. 

842. The Darzi is a Bihar caste of tailors. Pat-bans and Jolahas occasionally 

take to the same occupation, but they do not thereby 
DAEzr ' gain admission to the tailor caste, and the Darzis 

properly so-called will not intermarry with them.§ The Darzi ranks above 
most of the other functional groups. 

* See also Crooke. Op cit, Yol. II, p. 240. 
f It has been suggested that they are of Muohi origin. 

J In Bihar it generally means 1 ayah’ or ‘ maid.'_ 

§ In Saran there is said to be a tendency for Jolahas who are tailors to pass by slow degrees into the 
Darzi caste, but this cannot occur at once ; it is a matter of years and sometimes of more than one generation. 


Dai and MehI na . 
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Faeie. 


G-addi. 


843. Tlie Dhawa is a palki-bearing and fish-catching caste of Northern, 

Centra], and Western Bengal. Its members cannot 
1)HA,VA • intermarry with any other group. Its reported 

strength exceeds 18,000, but the real number, as in other cases, is probably 
greater. 

844. The Muhammadan washerman is called Dhobi, while his Hindu rival 

spells his caste Dhobd. He serves even sweepers 
J ^ l l and Chamars, and his social rank is therefore very 

low. No other class of Muhammadans will eat in his house. 

845. The Dhunia or cotton-carder, also known as Nadaf, with nearly 

^ 200,000 representatives, is one of the largest 

! ' Muhammadan functional groups, but it is almost 

wholly confined to Bihar, and is most numerous north of the Ganges. It is 
strictly endogamous. It ranks below the Jolaha. 

846. The word Fakir or Sain (from Swami)was originally applied to reli- 
gious mendicants, and especially to the descendants 
of the Khadims, custodians of Dargahs (tombs 

of saints), who were supported by voluntary gifts, but it has now come to mean 
any beggar. In a narrower sense it refers to the low class of Muhammadans 
in Bihar who bury dead bodies and keep the winding sheet as their reward. 
The latter form a true caste. Their status, it is needless to remark, is very low.* 

847. The Gaddi, or Ghosi as it is called in Sasaram, is a caste of converts 

from the ranks of the Hindu Goalas, who keep cows 
and buffaloes and live by dealing in milk and butter. 

Asa rule they bear Hindu names and observe Hindu superstitions. In Cham- 
paran they are still known as Goalas. I have included under this head 
persons returned as Jat. 

848. The Hajjam, or Turk Naia, shaves all classes and so ranks very low. 

He is less respectable than the Hindu barber, as he 
does not, like the latter, attend on ceremonial occa- 
sions. In addition to shaving, the Haj jams are quack doctors and circumcise 
Muhammadan boys. It is believed that they are converts from Hinduism, and 
many still live like Hindus and are known by Hindu names. They are a true 
caste. 

849. The word Hijra means, ‘ eunuch,’ and the excess of males shows that 

Hijea the word was often used in this sense in the census 

schedules. But it is also employed to indicate 
people who sing and play at the birth of a child, and may possibly, when used 
with this meaning be a synonym for Pawaria. 

850. The Jolahas or weavers, with nearly one and a quarter million repre- 

sentatives, are the most important functional group 

amongst the Muhammadans. The name is common- 
ly supposed to be a 
corruption of Johal&the 
plural of Jahil, ‘igno- 
rant,’ and is therefore 
much disliked by the 
persons concerned, who 
begged to be permitted 
to return themselves as 
Shekh. This could not 
be agreed to, as it would 
have vitiated the re- 
turns, but they were 
allowed, as a compro- 
mise, to call themselves 
Mom in (faithful or or- 
thodox), Nurbaf (a wea- 
ver), or Karigar (a 
workman). The latter 
word is not altogether 
unexceptionable, as it 
. may be used of any 

workman, but it rs generally understood as referring to the Jolaha in particular, 

* In Bihar the word, fakir, is often used with reference to Hindu mendicants also. 
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Kalal. 


Kalandab and Madabia. 


and persons so returned were classed accordingly. Momin and Nurb^f are gener- 
ally said to be applicable to the Muhammadan weavers and to no other class. 
The Jolahds form a regular caste, and their organisation is as strict as that of 
any functional group amongst the Hindus. In Darbhanga they are divided 
into two endogamous sub-castes, Tirhutia and Dakhneya, each with its own 
panchayat. They are one of the most respectable of the functional groups, 
and a Nasya or low class Shekh will eat with them without objection. 
Some, who have become rich, call themselves Maulavi and are allowed to mix 
with the Ashraf classes. In Faridpur they usually belong to Dudhu Miydn’s sect. 
Some have given up weaving and taken to cultivation, and others hold clerical 
appointments or work as bookbinders. Many have become khitmatgars in 
European households ; but, with the exception of tailoring and dyeing, the rules 
of the caste forbid them to gain a livelihood by other handicrafts. They 
are most numerous in the Patna Division. From the excess of females, it would 
appear that the men who go away from home for work elsewhere usually 
describe themselves as Shekhs. 

851. The Kaghazis are paper-makers. The total number thus returned is 

Kaghazi small, and the word probably merely refers to 

occupation. 

852. The Kaldl or Muhammadan distiller is also known as Ranki, 

probably from ’araki, a dealer in ? arak (the sap of 
the date-palm). They correspond to the Hindu Kal- 

wdrs from whom they are probably descended. Some now carry palkis. They 
are practically confined to Bihar and the north of Chota Nagpur. 

853. K'alandar is the name of a class of Muhammadan fakirs. Many are 

jugglers. They were returned only from Bihar and 
Midnapore. They are probably the same as, or very 

closely allied to, the Madarias, another group of fakirs, many of whom are 
jugglers, monkey-leaders and snake-charmers. 

854. The Kans who are found only in Bengal Proper are probably allied to 

^ one of the groups included under the general term 

Bediya. They repair umbrellas, make fish-hooks, 
and deal in huJckas, wooden combs, cotton waistbands, etc. 

855. Kasbi means a prostitute. It is not a caste but a profession. I have 

Kasei included under this head other terms having the 

same meaning, such as Peshakar, Malzadi, Besya, 
and Tawaif . The last-mentioned is a dancing girl as well as a prostitute, and 
is regarded as holding a less degraded position. 

856. The word Kazi is used as a title by the descendants of Muhammadan 

, Magistrates. It has no reference to caste or 

A r * tribe. KMn is a title of Pathans, but I have 

thought it better to show the persons thus returned under a separate bead, as in 
Mymensingh, where they are chiefly found, it is used as the designation of the 
descendants of converts from respectable Hindu castes.* 

857. There is some danger of confusion between Khojd and Khwaja. 

The latter simply means merchant, while the former 
s b u may be either a eunuch, or a tribe of Sunni 

Muhammadans in Jhelum and Jhang in the Punjab, or it may refer to the 
followers of the Aga Khan, whom they regard a3 their Imam or religious leader, 
descended in direct line from the Old Man of the Mountain, Shekh-al-Jabal, 
the founder of their faith and the converter of their ancestors, the terrible 
assassins of Alamut. It is doubtful if many of the persons returned as Khojas 
in Bengal belong to this community. 

858. Kulu, Khulu or Kalu is the name of the Muhammadan oil-pressing 

caste. It is strictly endogamous, and is found 
KuLU ' chiefly in the districts west of the Bhagirathi. Its 

strength is about an eighth of a million. 

859. The Kunjras or green-grocers, have their head-quarters in Bihar, 

where their number exceeds 170,000. In addition 
to sel'ing vegetables, some sell fish and draw toddy. 

* These Mymensingh converts usually take as their surname the words Mozumdar, Xhakur, Biswas, 
Chaudhnri and Raj. The last mentioned claim descent from some line of Hindu Kings. 


Exnjba. 
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Mali. 


Mall ah. 


Many earn a livelihood as boatmen. They are a regular caste, and occupy 
about the same status as the Dhunias. Sabji or Sabjifarosh is, in some places, 
a synonym for this caste. 

860. Musalman Malis or gardeners and flower-sellers were returned only 

in two or three districts. It is not certain if they 
form a separate caste or not. 

861. Mallahis an Arabic word meaning boatman. It is applied to Hindus 

as well as to Muhammadans, and is ecjuivalent to 
the Hindu word Man j hi. It probably represents a 

caste amongst the followers of the prophet. 

862. There was no entry regarding which so many divergent reports were 

received as Mallik. It was reported from Cbam- 
11 paran that the persons known by this name are the 

descendants of Saiads, and from Shahabad that they are a low caste of singers. 
In Mymensingh it is said that the Joldhas use the word as a title. In South 
Bihar again, where the Malliks are most numerous, it is stated that they are the 
descendants of Saiad Ibrahi m and his soldiers, mostly his own tribesmen and 
relations. He was a general of Alduddin Ghori, and was deputed to put down 
an insurrection in this paid of the country. He planted garrisons in various 
Hindu villages, and his soldiers took Hindu women as their wives and settled 
there. Ibrahim's tomb is still to be seen in the town of Bihar. He was given 
the title of Mallik on account of his brilliant victories, and the word was 
subsequently applied to the whole community of which he and his soldiers were 
the founders. Whatever their origin may be, the present status of the Malliks 
of Bihar is generally regarded as respectable, and in some parts they freely 
intermarry with Sheklis. 

863. The Mangtas are usually beggars, but 
some are cultivators. Very few were returned 
under this head at the census. 

864. The home of the Manipuris is in Assam, but there are colonies of 

them in Dacca and Hill Tippera. The majority are 
Hindus. Those who returned themselves at the 

census as Muhammadans were enumerated (with one solitary exception) in Hill 
Tippera. 

865. The traditional occupation of the Masalchis is torch-bearing, but at 

Masalchi the present day nearly all of them are cultivators. 

They form an endogamous group. They are found 
only in Jessore and Faridpur and belong to Dudhu Miyan’s sect. 

866. Mir is a contraction of Amir, ‘ a chief or leader,’ and is usually a title 

M of Saiads, but it is not confined to them, and is 

sometimes used by Shekhs, while in Saran a case 
of a wealthy Jolaha having assumed the title recently came to notice. In 
Champaran the word is said to be the title given to Hindu converts of the 
Shiah sect of Islam.* 

867. Mirdha simply means a village overseer or head of peons, and does 

, r „ , not denote caste. Mirzd means son of a Mir, and 

is really a title, but m some parts of Bihar it is 
said to be the name given to children of Saiads or of dignitaries of 
Muhammadan times by women of lower rank. 

868. The Miriasin or Dom Miriasin has been described by Mr. Nesfield.f 

He is a musician, and sings at marriages and other 

'ceremonies. He plays on the tom-tom and tabla. 
He also deals in, and applies, leeches. The group is endogamous. Its rank 
is very low. 

869. Miyan simply corresponds to ( Mister. It is a title of respect claimed 

chiefly by persons who are not sufficiently educated 

or well placed to be able to claim such titles as 
Munshi, Maulavi or Chaudhuri, and is often applied to the junior members of 
a Muhammadan family. 


Mangta. 


Manipuei. 


Mibiasin. 


* There is a Saiad family m one of the BJiar districts known as Mir G:\dahia, one of whose ancestors 
was Kawab at Patna and earned the soubriquet by bringing bricks for his house on asses’ backs, 
t Brief A iew of the Caste System of the .Xortii-AVestern Provinces and Oudh, page 43. 
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NIlK, 

Panebi. 


Nalband, 


870. Whether the persons usually known as Moghals are really Turks or 

not is not a question which need be discussed 
0<JHAI " here.* It will suffice to say that the persons 

who call themselves by this name mean thereby to assert that they are 
the descendants of the foreigners who came to India with Baber or were subse- 
quently attracted thither by his successors. I have included under this head 
Beg which is a title used almost exclusively by the Moghals. The return of 
this race is probably far more correct than that of Shekh or even of Saiad and 
Patlian, as very few of the converts from Hinduism or upstarts from the lower 
ranks of Islam affect the name. 

871. Muchi includes Chamdr. The Dumber of persons of this caste who 

have become Muhammadans and who still retain 
" ' ' ' Li ' their old distinctive name is very small, but it is 

probable that there are many converts from amongst the Chamars who are now 
known by other names such as Abdal, Badyakar or Dhuli. 

872. The Mukeris (from Muker ‘ a flour merchant ’) sell grain and wood. In 

^ i some places they are tobacconists or hide-merchants. 

Sometimes they drive hackney carriages. 

873. The Naik lives by singing, dancing and the prostitution of his women. 

it is not clear whether he forms a separate caste or 

Nanbai, w hether the term merely denotes occupation. The 
Nalband, or farrier, may be of any caste and the 
term is merely a functional designation. Nanbai and Paneri are other terms of 
the same category. The former simply means a man who follows the trade of 
a baker, and the latter any one who sells betel leaves. 

874. The Pathans are properly the descendants of the Ghaznivites, 

Path an Ghorians and other more recent comers from 

J ‘ AlFUi, ‘ Afghanistan. In Bengal, however, the term includes 

not only the descendants of persons of this stock by local women, but also many 
converted Hindus of the higher castes, and especially those of a Rajput 
or Babhan origin. In Mymensingh all converts from the higher castes take the 
title Khan (which has been shown separately), and many doubtless gradually 
come to call themselves Pathans. In Orissa Pathanis often used like Sheklt in 
Bengal Proper, and Turk in parts of Bihar as description of Musalmans generally. 

875. The Pat was are embroiderers and are reported to be a true caste. 

-r, . -n a , Rangrez like Darzi seems to be the name, not only 

Sabdab asd Sikalgab. oi persons oi various castes who have taken to 

dyeing, but also of an endogamous group of which 
this is the traditional occupation. 

The Sabangars or soap-makers are reported to form a true caste ; but only 
34 persons were returned under this designation at the census. Sardar means 
‘ a headman ’ and Sikalgar ‘ an armourer,’ or a person who deans swords. 
It is doubtful if these terms refer to caste. 

876. The origin of the Piralis has already been referred to. Some of 

them managed to regain their original Hindu castes, 
while others became Muhammadans. The latter 
have retained many of their Hindu usages and superstitions, and do not 
intermarry with other Muhammadans ; they hold a respectable position in 
Muhammadan society. Most of them are found in Jessore and Khulna, but 
they do not appear to have been returned separately at the census. 

877. The true Saiad is a direct descendant of Ali, the fourth, or as the 

Sai4d Shiahs say the first, Khalifa by Muhammad’s 

“ AIiI daughter, Fatima. They are divided into Hasani 

and Husaini, according as they claim descent from one or other of these famous 
martyrs. By sect they are usually Shiahs. They hold the highest rank amongst 
ti e followers of Islam. The number of persons who call themselves Saiad in 
Bengal alone exceeds 236,000, and it is obvious that these cannot all be the 
descendants of Ali. The fact is that the rank of Saiad is much coveted and 
is frequently claimed by persons of other branches of the community who nave 

* The usual name for all Muhammadans in Bihar and Chota Nagpur is Turk, and the Musalman 
barber is called Turk Naia. It is only in Orissa that we find traces of the word Moghal as a general term 
in the expression “ Moghalbandi ” which refers to the tract administered by the Moghals as distinguished 
from the hilly country which they did not enter. The genetic term for Musalmans in Orissa is, however, 
not Moghal but Patban- 
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raised themselves to a high position in other respects. When a Sunni becomes 
a Shiah, he often calls himself Saiad, and in this sense the word simply means 
that the person in question accepts the superior authority of the first Khalifa. 
It is also a title given to Hindu converts of high caste, and there is a tradition 
that in Akbar’s time numerous high caste converts were allowed to call them- 
selves Saiad. I have included under this head a small number of persons 
returned as Maulavi. 

878. The Shambunis are a small class of Muhammadan fishermen in the 

Cox’s Bazar subdivision of Chittagong. They are 
looked down on by other Muhammadans, and can 
only marry amongst themselves. They are a hardy race. They have no tradi- 
tions as to their origin, but their appearance gives rise to the supposition that they 
are of mixed descent, half Bengali and half Magh. They closely resemble the 
Maghs in respect of the fishing nets they use, the huts they live in, and the clothes 
they wear. Many speak the Magh language, while those who profess to talk 
Bengali speak it so corruptly that they are barely intelligible even to their 
immediate neighbours. They do not appear to have been separately returned at 
the census. 

879. The word Shekh is still more ambiguous. In its strict sense it means 

‘an elder’ or ‘a chief’ and should connote an 
DIk I ' Arabic descent. There are various divisions, which 

I have not attempted to show separately, such as Koreishi, the members of 
Muhammad’s own tribe ; Abbasi, the descendants of Muhammad’s uncle Abbas ; 
Siddiki (the true), the descendants* of Abu Bakr, the first Khalifa, of 
whom this was the title ; and Faruki (distinguisher of right and wrong), the 
descendants of Omar, the second Khalifa who was so called by his followers. 
In Bengal the word is commonly appropriated by all converts to Muhammadan- 
ism, especially in East Bengal, where the proportion of such converts is 
large and the number of Muhammadans of foreign origin is relatively small. 
In Bogra, for example, the Magistrate reports that most Muhammadans who 
did not claim to be Saiads were entered in the census schedules as Shekh. In 
Bihar it is less easy for a new convert of low caste to take this title,* and he 
must be content to pass for some time as a Nao Muslim, but even here no 
objection is made to its assumption by converts of good caste, such as 
Brahmans and Kayasths. 

Not only do new converts often call themselves Shekh, but it is also the 
title assumed by well-to-do members of the various functional groups, when 
desirous of hiding their humble origin and entering the Ashraf class. Amongst 
the uneducated the greatest ignorance prevails regarding the meaning of this 
and kindred terms, and the idea that all Muhammadans mustnecessarily belong 
to one or other of the four classes, Shekh, Saiad, Moghal and Tathdn, is quite as 
deep-rooted as the belief amongst Hindus in their four-fold division into 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. In Dinajpur it is repoted that the 
common people hold that all priests are Saiads; the police and peons, Pathans ; 
woollen cloth dealers, Moghals ; and cultivators, Sbekhs. 

The true Shekhs will not ordinarily intermarry with those of local origin, 
but a good deal depends on their relative material position. In some places 
there are regular sub-castes, e.g., in Malda, where there is a small settlement 
of immigrants who came from JJarbhanga some fifty years ago; they are 
known as Darbhangia Shekhs and marry only within their own community. 
There is another endogamous community in the same district known as 
Shershabadia who are said to be very good cultivators. In Purnea the Shekhs 
are divided into four sub-castes, Bengali, Kalaiya, Habalyar and Khotta, The 
first mentioned are found east of the Mahananda and speak a mongrel dialect, 
partly Bengali and partly Hindi. They are probably converts from the Rdj- 
bansis and Koches, and many still worship Bishahari. The Kalaiyas who 
inhabit the centre of the district are also of Hindu origin and derive their name 
from the Hindu practice observed by them of not marrying in the same 
family or kul. r i be Habalyar, who formerly inhabited the Haveli Pargana 
and the Khotta, who come from the West Bank of the Kosi, present no special 
characteristics. 1 

* It has already been mentioned that in parta of Bengal Proper low caste convertslrTk^TT^ 
?f a tUjlr°el»^ to rS 7 ^ °® ^ dl8tiDctlTe appellations and gaining recognition 
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Sonar, Tikulihar, ThAwai. 


Thakrai. 


The more enlightened members of these four groups are now beginning 
to associate freely with each other but the feeling against intermarriage is still 
strong amongst tiie ignorant. 5 

880. The number of Muhammadans returned as Son&r or goldsmith, 

Tikulihar or spangle-maker, and Thawai or mason 
is very small. These terms apparently indicate 

profession rather than caste, but in one district the Th&wais are reported 
to be an endogamous community. 

881. The Thakrais are found only in Cbamparan. They are mostly culti- 
vators of Hindu origin. They claim to have been 
Rajputs prior to their conversion to Muhammadan- 
ism. They observe the Hindu custom of gaund or second marriage, and use 
brass vessels like Hindus instead of copper ones like the Muhammadans. Most 
of them refrain from beef and are still subject to many Hindu superstitions. 
They are the most respectable of the Ajldf class. 

882. The Tuntias or Tutias are a Muhammadan caste of Western Bengal 

whose traditional occupation is the cultivation of 
the mulberry tree [tunt) for feeding silkworms. Of 

late years this occupation has become less profitable and many have taken to 
ordinary cultivation and field labour, while some twist ropes from a reed called 
sar. Asa community they have a bad reputation, and many of them are 
professional thieves and dacoits. They are regarded as a degraded class, and 
other Muhammadans will not give them their daughters in marriage, though 
they have no objection to receiving Tuntia girls as wives. Males of the ordinary 
Ajlaf class will usually eat with Tuntias, but their wives will not associate 
in any way with the women. There seem to be no distinctive features in 
their religious beliefs and social practices. At the census they tried to return 
themselves as Shekh. 

883. For the purpose of social precedence the Muhammadans may be 

divided into three main groups as follows. I have 
Social precedence amongst omitted the minor functional castes from the scheme, 
i am 11 as it is often difficult to say precisely what their rank 

is. I have divided group ( b) into four sub-groups with reference to the relative 
position of the various castes included in it. The castes in each group or 
sub-group other than group («) are arranged alphabetically : — 


Tuntia. 


(a) Ashrdf or better class Muhammadans — 

(1) Saiad — The true Saiad holds the first place in the Muham- 
madan social system, just as does the Brahman amongst the 
Hindus. 

(2j Shekh. — This head includes only the genuine Shekhs of foreign 
extraction and converts of good social position, but not those 
who are converts from low Hindu castes. 

(3) Pathfm. \ In some places many of these two races are regarded 

> as Ajlaf. A great deal seems to depend on the 

(4) Moghal. ) extent to which their females observe the parda. 

(5) Mallik. 

(6) Mirza. 

(i b ) Ajldf or lower class Muhammadans — 

(1) Cultivating Shekhs and others who were originally Hindus 

but who do not Delong to any functional group, and have 
not gained admittance to the Ashraf community, e.g., Pirali 
and Thakrai. These stand at the top of the Ajlaf com- 
munity. 

(2) Darzi, Jolaha, Fakir and Rangrez. 

^3) Barhi, Bhathiara, Chik, Churihar, Dai, Dhawfi, Dhunia, Gaddi, 
Kalal, Kasai, Kulu, Kunjra, Laheri, Mahifarosb, Mall&h, 
Naliya, Nikari. 

(4) Abdal, Bakho, Bediya, Bhat, Chamba, Dafali, Dhobi, Hajjam, 
Muehi, Nagarchi, Nat, Panwaria, Madaria, Tuntia. 

(c) Arzal or degraded class — 

Bhanr, Halalkhor, Hijra, Kasbi, Lalbegi, Mangta, Mehtar. 

L l l 2 
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Nepalese castes and tribes. 

884. Before dealing with, the tribes and castes of Nepal, it is advisable to 

give a brief outline of the history of the country. 
Oftline or History of Nepal. UntU the cIose of the 10th century the kingdom 

of Nepal was confined practically to the Valley of Nepal Proper. It was bound- 
ed on the east by the Dud Kosi river, beyond which lay the independent country 
of the Kiratas or Kirantis. Tts western limit was the Trisulgauga which 
divided it from the territory of Gorkha. Its inhabitants were known as 
Newars, a mixed race formed by a fusion of Mongolian and Aryan blood, who 
were divided into various castes. The ancient traditions mention a conquest of 
the country by a Kiranti chief, named Yeliang or Yalambara, but the majority 
of the kings were Rajputs. In 1822 A.D. Hari Singha Deva, Raja of Mithila or 
North Bihar, having been driven from his dominions by the Muhammadans, took 
refuge in Nepal and ultimately wrested it from a Rajput dynasty, whose family 
name was Varma, which is said to have ruled without interruption for forty- 
five generations or 2,000 years. Hari Singh’s descendants continued in power 
until 1769,* when the Gorkha king, Prithi Narayan, conquered and annexed 
the country. Prithi Narayan claimed descent from the Rajput princes of 
Udaipur, one of whom fled at the time of the Muhammadan invasion in the 12th 
century and occupied Palpa oi the submontane country north of the modern 
district of Gorakhpur, whence he gradually obtained possession of the kingdom 
of Gorkha or the north-eastern portion of the basin of the Gandak between the 
Marsiangdi and the Trisulganga rivers. After annexing Nepal, Prithi Narayan 
crossed the Dud Kosi and conquered the country of the Kirdntis, thus 
extending the frontier of Nepal to the Mechi river which formed the western 
boundary of Sikkim. 

885. It will appear from the foregoing sketch that the terms Nepali, Gorkha 

,, „ _ and Kiranti which are often used with the obiect of 

Kibanti. denoting caste, are merely terms indicating locality. 

Nepali means an inhabitant of Nepal, and a person 
so described may belong to any one of the numerous castes and tribes of that 
country. In its strict sense Gorkha means an inhabitant of the province of 
that name, but as the present ruling family comes from it, the term has 
acquired a wider meaning. Amongst Europeans it is usually applied to the 
classes from which our Nepalese regiments are recruited, ' such as Khas, 
Gurung, and Mangar. Kiranti, which in early Sanskrit literature was a term 
applied to any border tribe, means an inhabitant of the country between the 
Dud Kosi river and the Sirgilela range, i.e., to the Khambu, Limbu and Yakha 
tribes. The name of the drug Chiretta is said to be a corruption of Rirata, 
and the coddess Uma is often called Kirati. 

886. Newar is the name of a nationality rather than of a caste, and the 

term simply means a member of the community 

that inhabited Nepal proper prior to the Gorkha 
conquest in 1768, just as Bengali means an inhabitant of Bengal, f 

The Newfirs are divided into Hindus and Buddhists, known respectively 
as Sivamargi and Bauddhamdrgi , the proportion of Hindus being from one- 
tnird to one-half of the total. Occasionally Hindu Newars become Buddhists 
and vice versa , but on the whole the tendency is for the Hindu section to 
increase at the expense of the Buddhistic. Converts to Buddhism from the 
ranks of other tribes are rare. The Gurungs who still profess that religion have 
no connection with their Newar co-religionists, and their priests are Tibetan 
Lamas. The Buddhist Newars come but little to British territory. They find 
a more profitable field for their energies in Tibet, and as they have no religious 
scruples about eating with the Tibetans, there are not the same obstacles to 
residence in that country that prevent Hindus from travelling there. I am told 
that some of the wealthiest merchants in Lhasa belong to this co mm unity. 


* In 1568 the kingdom had been divided into four parts— Bhatgaon, from the Baghmati to the Kosi • 
Banepa, east of the Kepal Valley as far as the Dud Kosi ; Kathmandu, between the Baghmati and the 
Trisulganga, and Patan south of Kathmandu. “ 

t Aa noted elsewhere Kepal and Kewar are really the same word, 
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887. Owing to the absence of intelligent men amongst the few Buddhist 
_ „ IS ewdrs who have settled in British territory and to 

Buddhistic IS ewaes, i p n > i pp * p ii • i 

the ignorance ot all the anairs ot this branch ox 
their community which is professed by Hindu Newars, it is very difficult to get 
reliable information regarding them. It appears, however, that they are sub- 
ject to a modified caste system.* Their three primary divisions of caste 
are : — 

(1) Banhra or priests, corresponding to Brahmans. These are, or ought 
to be, clean shaven. 

(2) Udas, comprising the mercantile and trading community and cor- 
responding to Vaisya. These are clean shaven except for the top 
knot. They are orthodox Buddhists. 

(3) Ail others, including Japus or agriculturists, and all lower classes 

who are engaged in domestic service and the inferior handicrafts. 
These have mixed Hinduism with their old religion and are far 
from being pure Buddhists. 


888. The Banhras inhabit the monasteries and are the descendants of 

monks who, -while abandoning the rule of celibacy, 
still continued to reside in the Vihdras or monas- 
teries provided for them. Originally the Banhras were divided into four orders 
— (a) Arhan, (M Bhikshu, (c)Srawaka, and [d) Chailaka. They were ail strict 
ascetics. These divisions are obsolete, and the name of Bhikshu alone survives. 
According to Oldfield the modern divisions of the Banhras are nine in number. 
The highest is Gubhaju (from Gurubhaju). These are priests by traditional 
occupation, but many follow other avocations. Those who act as priests are 
called Vajra Acharya or teachers of the mysteries of the Vajra. Every Gubhaju 
is initiated into the duties of a Vajra Acharya before he attains manhood, failing 
which he sinks to tli8 rank of Bhikshu. After initiation he is free to follow any 
occupation he chooses. The Bhikshus are goldsmiths, but at certain religious 
ceremonies they perform the inferior duties which are beneath the dignity of 
the Vajra Acharya, such as washing, clothing and carrying the image, and super- 
intending the minor details of the ceremony. The only outsiders who can now 
become Gubhajus ai^e Brahman lads adopted by members of this group and duly 
initiated in the duties of a Vajra Acharya. The seven other classes of Banhras 
follow various handicrafts, but are excluded from the priesthood, f Socially 
they are on an equality with the Gubhajus and Bhikshus; they eat together and 
intermarry, and live in the same monastery or Vibar. Owing to this settlement 
from time immemorial in a particular Vihfir, a secondary division into 
fraternities or corporations has sprung up, and the inhabitants of each Vihar 
have their own organisation and rules. 

889. The second main division, or Udas, consists of seven classes, but all 

can eat together and intermarry. J The bulk of the 
trade is in their hands. A Banhra may become 
an Udas, but an Udas can never become a Banhra. An Udas will take food 
from a Banhra, but a Banhra will not do so from an Udas. The Udfis are 
orthodox, and the only priest whom they employ is the Buddhist Vajra Acharya. 


♦Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri derives Banhra from ‘Pandit’ which is known to be the original 
form of the Brahman tide Panre and also of Panda, the name for a pilgrim conductor. Most of what 
follows regarding the Buddhist Rewars is taken from Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal. 

t These classes, says Oldfield, include (1) Burrhaju, (2) Bikhu, (3) Nelhar, all of whom, like the 
Bhikshus, are gold and silversmiths ; (-t) Nebharbharhi, workers in brass and iron ; (5) Tankarmi, makers 
of cannon and guns ; (6) Gangsabharhi, and (7) Chiica.bharhi, carpenters. I am unable to confirm the 
above classification from the enquiries I have been able to make, but tliis may be due largely to the 
fact that sinco the Gorkha conquest, caste distinctions are dying out amongst the Rewars. The Gorkhas 
treat them all as Rewars aud do not regard minor caste distinctions. I discussed Oldfield’s account of 
the Buddhist Rewars with a Gubhaju of Khatmandu who contradicted it on many points. According to 
him the Bhikshuk is the highest of all. He is celibate and a recluse. If a Chikshuk breaks his vows and has 
a family, his children are called Bikhu and take the rank assigned by Oldfield to Bhikshu. Banhra says 
my informant, comes from Bandy?, and Barrhaju or Bandeju is simply a synonym for Baunra and not, as 
Oldfield would have it, a separate caste. Moreover, Nebharbharhi, Tankarmi, Gangsabharhi, Chiwarhharhi 
are all terms indicating professions, which may be followed by any caste and not only by Banhras. 

J The seven classes are (1) TJdds, strictly so-called. They are merchants and trade chiefly in Tibet ; (2) 
Kansar, workers in alloys ; (3) Lohokarmi, masons ; (4) Sikarmi, carpenters ; (5) Tamauta, workers in brass, 
copper and zinc ; (6) Aua, tile-makers, and (7) Mdrikarmi, bakers. Ural is a Rewari synonym for 
IJdas, According to my informant these terms merely indicate profession, and the Atoas are usually 
Jajpus. 
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Jafu. 


890. The third or lowest class is the most numerous. They are not strict 

Buddhists. They avowedly combine the worship 
of Siva and other Hindu gods with that of Buddha 

and attend services in Hindu temples. At marriages and other ceremonies 
they employ a Brdhman priest as well as their own Buddhist Vajra Achdrya. 
There are 30 different classes with special hereditary callings. Six form 
a special division, Japu, whose main occupation is agriculture.* These 
are at the head of this class and they constitute at least half of the entire 
Buddhist population. The remaining 24 castes have various occupations.f 
The caste called Salmi or Sawmi, whose traditional occupation is oil-pressing, 
is now the wealthiest in the whole Newar community, and its members trade as 
merchants like the Udas. These castes intermarry to a very limited extent. 

From all the above a Hindu may take water without losing caste. 

891. There is a fourth class comprising eight castes who follow menial and 

degrading occupations, and who are looked on as 
impure both by Hindus and by Buddhists.^ These, 

however, are just as exclusive among themselves as the pure castes. According 
to Oldfield all caste questions amongst the Newars, Buddhistic as well as 
Hindu, are decided by the Brahmans.§ Questions of religion are settled by a 
convocation of Banhras, and matters connected with social practices by the 
gatti or panehayat. The Buddhist Newars burn and do not bury their dead. 

892. As already stated, the Hindu Newars form an entirely distinct com- 

.. munity and have no dealings with those who are 

induxewabs. Buddhists. I am indebted to Mr. Earle for the 

following list of Hindu Newar castes. || They are arranged in the order of 
social precedence. Their relative rank was fixed b y the Newar kings who 
themselves decided all caste questions of this sort. It will be noticed that 
some of the castes named have already been enumerated in the list of Buddhist 
castes. This is because some of their members are Buddhists and some are 
Hindus : — 


Unclean castes. 


A. — High Castes. 

1. Devabhaju, Brahman and spiritual teacher. 

2. Suryabansi Mull, Royal family of Newars. 

3. Srestha, Ministers and other officials. 

4. Karmacharya, officiating priest. 

5. Joshi, astrologer. 

6. Japu, cultivator. Newar synonyms are Bali and Doka-kawmi. 

7. Tiniachd, officiating priest at death ceremonies. 


B. — Intermediate Castes. 

8. A'wd, mason. 

9. Kawmi, carpenter and sweet-meat maker. Si-kawmi is the Newar 
name of the carpenters’ occupation, while Lohar-kawmi is that of the workers in 
iron. ^ These terms are not used to indicate the caste, which is Kawmi. 
Chunara is the Khas name of a carpenter. 

10. Cheata, burner of bodies of high caste people. 


These six classes are (1) Mu, cultivators of an aromatic herb ; (2) Banghu, land measurers • (3) Eumhd 
potters ; (4) Eahdbhuja, cultivators and musicians at funerals ; (6) Japu or Eissini, cultivators ■ (6) Boni 
cultivators. They are all closely connected with the land. The Japus, who are the most ’numerous 
class, have given their name to the whole group. 

t (1) Chitrakdr, painters ; (2) Bhdt, dyers of red colour to all cloth except linen ; (3) Chip pa dvers of 
blue colour to all materials ; (4, Eaua or Nekarmi, blacksmiths ; (5) Nau, barbers and surgeons ;( 6) Salmi, oil- 
pressers ; (1) Tippa, vegetable-growers; (8) Pulpul, torch-bearers at funerals; (9 ) Eaussa, inoculators for 
small-pox; llO) Zowar, spinmng-wheel makers ;(U) Gathd, gardeners ; (12) Eathd, Navel-cord cutters ; (13) 
lati, weavers of shrouds ; (14) Balkaiji, makers of wheels for sacred car; (15) Yunowar m-ikers of sseiW! 
car ; (16) Ballah and (II) La mu, palki-bearers for persons of high rank; (18) Balli seuovs ( 19 ) Pihi 
basket-makers (20) Gdo W u ; (21) Nanda Gdoroa, cowherds ; (J) Ballakari W^-cutter^ 23) ( Gaukau 
drag the sacred car ; (24) Noth, paint the eyes of the idol of Bhairab. The Gubhaju with whom I discuss"’ 

o^oKl) ^ (2) jJ 4) ’ °V’i. (12) ’ <13 > are Sivamdrgi; he had never heard 

ot groups (7), (8), (16), (17), (18), (20) and (21), and he said that (10) and (14) are the same as Sikarmi. 

, + (1) b h l r „ 5 ; mus l cl ? ns at festivals; (3) Ddnta, ditto, (4) Dhdm, charcoal- 

HnHtsr l^& ulw ’ father- workers ; (6) Punya, fishermen and executioners ; (1) Chamdl-hald, sweepers 
and (8) Sanghar, washermen. My informant savs that these are now ,11 s';,,,,™.: ' • 1 ’ 


the Brahmans have 


■ ct 7 i , — v*« vu cAcuutiuuers ; I i ) uni 

and { ? } J an3har ’. was terpen. My informant says that these are now all Sivamdrqi. 

J . r f 1Ulr fL t urth /J en fi ulI T- The Gubhaju whom I consulted denies that 
anything to do with Baadhist JNewars. 

, 1 ha T‘. °® itt * d fr ° m fhe i ist several Buddhist castes which Mr. Earle had included, as these have 

t : L S a m rpr e eJedence £ ’ lnformed th * U is ™p° SS ible to arrange Buddhists and Hindus in 
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11. Chhipi, dyer of cloth. 

12. Kumha, potter. Kumhal is the Khas name. 

13. Chalan, musicians who attend when dead bodies are taken to be 
buried. 

14. Khusal, small-pox inoculator. A Newar synonym is Sawa. 

15. Duita, collector and seller of wood and fuel. 

16. Gatha, gardener. 

17. Tamauta, metal utensil maker. A Newar synonym is Dhusi. 

18. Kau, blacksmith. 

19. Nau, barber. 

20. Bhat, religious caste, receivers of gift at funerals. 

21. Tati, weavers of winding sheets. 

22. Katha, cut the cord at birth. 


23. 

24. 

25. 


C. — Low Castes. 

P&si, washerman. A Newar synonym is Sangat. 

Nai, butcher. The Khas name for this caste is Kasai. 

Jugi, tailor and musician. Kusulliah and Suehikar are Khas names 
for this caste. 

26. Dauta, musicians. Newar synonyms are Dung, Duniand Dong. 

27. Po, Sweepers and burners of dead bodies, not night-soil removers. 
Also executioners and workers in bamboo. Pore and Porya are the Khas 
names for this caste. 

28 Chama Khala, mehtar, i.e., remover of night-soil. 

29. Kulu, drum-maker and currier. 

893. Most of the above castes are divided into various subdivisions. The 

Sreshtas, for example, have the following among 
New ab sub-castes. other groups: — Maikd, Bhanil, Achdr, Palu, Banja, 

Biju, Taj&bh&ri, Kuseta, Lailata, Chhatar, Pukwan, Gangata, Mahajuta, Kuchd, 
Thaku Khuld, Khasa. I have been unable to get full information regarding these 
subdivisions but am informed that they constitute no bar on marriage. 
This, however, may be owing to the fact that many of the Newars who have 
settled in British territory have forgotten the caste distinctions in force in 
Nepal and have intermarried, not only with other sub-castes, but also with 
other castes, and even with other tribes. They have thus lost caste in their 
own country, and would not be re-admitted to their original community 
if they returned to Nepal.* 

894. Special pains were taken in Darjeeling to have all the Newdrs entered 

according to their proper castes instead of under 
Newar castes returned at census. ^ g0neral term N ew dr. The details thus obtained 

are given in the margin. The great excess of Hindus amongst the Darjeeling 

Newdrs is due mainly to the fact, already 
adverted to, that the Buddhist Newdrs 
who leave their own country find Tibet 
a more profitable field for their enterprise, 
and partly to the superior strength of 
Hindu influences. Cut off from his home 
ties and associations, the Buddhist Newar 
soon adopts the religious belief of his 
neighbours, and, in the absence of his 
own Yajra Acharya, is fain to accept the 
ministrations of the Brahmans and to 
enroll himself, nominally at least, in 
the ranks of Hinduism. The returns 
show that several members even of the 
orthodox Buddhist castes, Bdnhra and 
Udas, returned themselves as Hindus. 
The figures showing the number of each 
caste are not to be relied upon as 
indicating the relative strength of the 


Hindus. 

Buddhists. 

Devabhaju . . . 

88 

Banhra 

20 

Surjyabansi Mai 

31 

LJ das 

46 

Sreshta 

1,904 

Chippa 

24 

Karmacharya 

42 

Buddhists 

28 

Joshi 

243 

(unspecified) 


Japu 

21 



Kumha 

106 

Total 

118 

Kawmi 

40 



Chhipi 

1,431 



Banhra 

3 



Udas 

9 



Kau 

23 



NSu 

4 



Tati 

4 



Nai 

127 



Chamakhala .. 

8 



U n spec i fied 




Hindus 

1,693 



Total 

6,770 

! 



* This is doubtless a modern illustration of the reason for caste differentiation in early times when 
the Hindus who settled in Bengal were cut off from communion with their caste-fellows in Upper India. 
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different castes in Nepal, partly because the extent to which the castes come 
to the British territory is not uniform, and partly on account of the great laxity 
which prevails amongst the emigrants. As noted above, they intermarry freely 
with other communities and they are probably equally freejin claiming to belong 
to castes of good social standing. It seems very improbable that the Sreshtas 
in Darjeeling should really outnumber the Japus, a far more numerous caste 
in Nepal, very nearly in the ratio of 100 to 1. One of the Darjeeling census 
officers informed me that when inspecting schedules he often found that 
Chhipisand other low caste Newars had returned themselves as Sreshtas. 

In concluding this notice of the Newars, the following extract is quoted 
from Wright’s History of Nepal : — 


The marriage-tie is by no means so binding among the Newars as among the Grorkkas. 
Every Newar girl, while a child, is married to a 4?/-fruit, which after the ceremony is thrown 
into some sacred river. When she arrives at puberty, a husband is selected for her, but 
should the marriage prove unpleasant, she can divorce herself by the simple process of placing 
a betel-nut under her husband’s pillow and walking off. Of late years, however, this license 
has been somewhat restricted, and a divorce cannot now be effected in so simple a manner. 
Widows are allowed to remarry. In fact, a Newarin is never a widow, as the Je/-fruit to 
which she was first married is presumed to be always in existence. Adultery is but lightly 
punished among the Newars. The woman is divorced, and her partner in guilt has to 
make good the money expended by the husband on the marriage, or, failing this, he is 
imprisoned. 

The Newars bum their dead, and widows may, if they please, immolate themselves as 
satis, but it is very seldom that they avail themselves of this privilege. 


895. The Khas, Mangar and Gurung are the three dominant tribes of 
_ _ Nepal (known as Mukhia) who overthrew the Newar 

£ Hi s, Muraui i» Gramm. dynasty in 1769 . The Hangars and Gurungs are 

described in the Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Both tribes are of a well 
marked Mongoloid type, and speak their own non- Aryan dialects. The Khas, 
on the other hand, have received a considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they 
speak an Aryan language, and in all respects have come to a much greater 
extent under Hindu influences. To show how this came about, I cannot do 
better than quote the following extract from Hodgson’s Essay on the Origin 
and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nepal*: — 


From the twelfth century downwards, the tide of Musalman conquest and bigotry con- 
tinued to sweep multitudes of the Brahmans of the plains from Hindustan into the proximate 
hills, which now compose the western territories of the kingdom of Nep£l. There the Brah- 
mans soon located themselves. They found the natives illiterate, and without faith, but 
fierce and proud. 

Their object was to make them converts to Hinduism, and so to confirm the fleeting 
influence derived from their learning and politeness. They saw that the barbarians had 
vacant minds, ready to receive their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to degrada- 
tion, and they acted accordingly. To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts 
they communicated, in defiance of the creed they taught, the lofty rauk and honours 
of the Kshatriya order, but tl e Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify, as well as 
ambition. They found the native females — even the most distinguished— nothing loath, 
hut still of a temper, like that of the males, prompt to repel indignities. These females 
would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their embraces, but their offspring must 
not he stigmatised as the infamous progeny of a Brahman and a Mlechba — must, on the 
contrary, be raised to eminence in the new order of things proposed to he introduced by their 
fathers. To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their creed, 
communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots, 
mainly, sprung the now numerous, predominant, aQd extensively ramified, tribe of the 
Khas— originally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, now the proud title of 
the Kshatriya, or military order of the Kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of original Khas 
females and of Brahmans, with the honours and rank of the second order of Hinduism, 
got the patronymic titles of the first order, and hence the key to the anomalous nomen- 
clature of so many stirpes of the military tribes of Nepal is to be sought in the nomen- 
clature of the sacred order.. It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty 
spirit of the Parbatfias, that in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, 
and of the various attempts of the Brahmans in high office to procure the abolition of a 
custom so radically opposed to the creed both parti-s now profess, the Khas still insist that 
the fruit of commerce (marriage is out of tho question) between their females and males 
cf the sacred order shall be ranked as Kskatriyas, wear the thread, and assume the 
patronymic title. 


* .1. A. S. .B. 1833, p age 317. f he Gurungs are divided, into two endogamous 
Solahjat. 


sub-castes Lharjit and 
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The Khasas are one of the tribes mentioned by Manu as having become 
outcastes from the extinction of sacred rites and from having no intercourse 
with Brahmans. From a very early period they were recognised as an 
important tribe in Upper India. According to Atkinson the tribe originally 
came from Central Asia and has left its name in Kashgar, Kashmir and 
Hindu-Kush. The Khasiyas of Kumaon are said to be of the same race.* 

Allied to the Klias are the Ektharia and Tbakuri. These are the descen- 
dants, more or less pure, of the original Rajput refugees, and the only differ- 
ence between them is due to the circumstance that the ancestors of the Thakuris 
at one time or another were rulers of one or other of the numerous petty States 
that were once scattered throughout Nepal.f The Thakuris, whose title is Babu, 
are divided into two sub-castes, Sahi and Hamal, of which the former is the 
higher. They do not assume the sacred thread until they marry. Prior to that 
date they have no caste restrictions and can eat anything, and in any company, 
except that of degraded castes. Rdnd, Thapa, and Burhathoki are clan names 
common to Khas and Mangar. The Mangar have taken to the use of high- 
sounding titles such as Surajbansi and Chandrabansi, but these are purely 
fictitious. So also is the word Chettri which the Khas are beginning to 
assume as a caste name. 


896. The Khambu, Limbu or Yakthumbd, Jimdar or Rai, and Yakha 
„ _ , tribes form the group generally known as Kiranti, 

Khahbu, Liubu and Tabba. and ^ conn , ry is 4; d t0 bo the trac J 

lying between the Dud Kosi river and the Singilela range. This extended 
use of the word is, however, objected to by the Jimdars and Yakha s 
who inhabit the country between the Dud Kosi and Tdmbor rivers and 
claim that this tract alone is properly called Kirant desh. These two 
tribes intermarry. The Khambus and Limbus are found in the country 
east of the Tambor. 


The Khambus inhabit the southern spurs of the Himalayas, and their 
country is known as Solah Khambu, probably in connotation of the fact that 
there are sixteen sub-tribes, each with its own peculiar dialect. In British 
territory the Khambus claim to be Jimdars and assume the Kirdnti title Rai, 
but in Nepal their pretensions are ridiculed and they are excluded from all 
social intercourse with the Kirantis proper. They have much intermixed with 
the trans -Himalayan tribe known as KhdmM Bhotia; they eat beef — an 
abomination in the eyes of the real Kirantis, and their religion is partly 
Ldmdist Buddhism and partly Hinduism. In the eyes of the more orthodox 
Hindus of Nepal, the Khambus and Gurungs stand on much the same footing:, 
so far as ceremonial purity is concerned. In Table XIII, I have followed 
the general view prevailing in Darjeeling and have treated Khambu and 
Jimdar as synonymous terms; if I had kept them separate, the details would 
have been of little value, owing to the fact that Khambus here usually call 
themselves Jimdar. 


South of the Khambus are the Limbus, who adjoin the Rdis on the west and 
the Lepchas on the east. Some of the Limbus eat beef and have intermarried 
with Lepchas, and these are looked down upon by their own people and by 
the Kir&ntis. The better class of Limbus, however, abstain from beef and 
have no dealings with the Lepchas ; these are admitted to social intercourse 
and nuptial relations with the Kirantis. 

The Jimddrs will eat food cooked by Limbus, but not that cooked by 
Khambus. The taking of water is no test of social rank in Nepal. A man of 


* The patronymics of the Khas are borrowed from the Brahmans rather than the Rajputs. 
The Khasas are constantly mentioned in the Mahabharata, the Vishnu Puran and other early writings, 
and are named in the Ceylon archives as one of the tribes that submitted to Asoka. For a full 
review of their early history see Atkinson's Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Vol. II, pages 376, et. seq. See also Wilford As. Res. VI, page 
466. The common derivation of Khas from Khas-nu “ to fall,” seems purely imaginary. _ 

Amongst the Newars the offspring of Brahmans and low caste women other than those of the Kami 
and Damfu castes are called Khatri and rank with the Sreshta. 

t It is curious to note how many Nepalese tribal names have come down from very early times. 
The Yakhas (Yakskas) were employed by Asoka to build his ehaityas. The Kiratas and Kichaks are 
constantly referred to in the Mahabharata, and in the Dipavansa the names are given of the Tharus who 
converted the multitude of Yakkhas in the Himavat. The signification of the words, however, is not 
the same as it was then. Kirata, for instance, meant any border tribe, and Khasa seems to have been used 
to include numerous Himalayan tribes. 


M M 
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Any caste, even a Brahman, will take water from a new earthen pot or from a 
brass vessel belonging to any one, even a Bhotia. 

The Khambus and Limbus have been fully described in the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal. The following brief account of the Yakhas is based on 
information received through the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

There are numerous exogamous groups, the members of each of which are 
supposed to be descended from a common ancestor.* A man may not marry 
in his own group, neither may he marry an aunt or a niece. Outsiders are 
admitted, only if of higher social rank and on condition that they marry a girl 
of the tribe and eat from her hand. Marriage may be either infant or adult. 
Widows may marry again, and the first husband’s younger brother has the first 
claim to his sister-in-law’s hand. There is no special ceremony for the 
marriage of widows. Wives can be divorced for adultery, but they are not 
outcastecl and there is nothing to prevent any one else from marrying them. 
The religion is said to be of the ordinary Hindu type, but this point requires 
further inquiry. Brahmans are employed for religious and ceremonial pur- 
poses. The dead are sometimes burnt and sometimes buried in a horizontal 
position. When burnt the ashes are thrown into the nearest river. Pork and 
fowls are eaten, but not beef or vermin. 

897. Manjhi is not really the name of a tribe ; it is a functional designa- 
Other tribe’ fi° n originally given by the Khas to the Kuswar and 

' " lr ‘ Botia tribes, whose traditional occupation is fishing, 

but is now accepted by the persons concerned as their proper caste name, 
a striking illustration of the way in which caste sometimes replaces tribe. 
The Kamis or blacksmiths and goldsmiths, and the Sarkis or cobblers, are 
now looked upon as castes, but it is possible that they too were once tribal 
and not functional groups. The Kamis, in spite of their degraded position, 
have a more Aryan type of face than most of the other castes of Nepal. 
Their common title, however, is Mijhar which reminds one forcibly of the 
root mi, meaning £ man ’ in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages of the 
frontier. The other tribes and castes of Nepal, other than those of the Terai, 
have been enumerated in paragraph 607. 


* The total number given me is 29, viz., Linkhim Hang, Pullu Hang, Maren Hang, Iyok Hang 
(these four are of royal descent), Lingbu Khim, Koyongba, Kongreng, Thomphara, Changwaren, Samyang, 
Mangkharok, Hung, Juwa, Chitlang, Hengwa, Kokwa, Tarnba, Tamli, Pangphu, Lumxna, Rogu, Kliayl 
Chong, Khong Chha, ULambang, Khaya Khim, Songreng, Yaimba, Labyeng. I was unable to ascertain the 
meaning of any of these words. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Absolute and relative strength op each group in the Tables of 

Social Precedence. 


Caste, etc. 


ALL GROUPS 


N umber 
of Persons. 


GROUP I.—Rra hma n s 


GROUP II.— Other castes rank - i 
ing above clean 
Sudras . ! 

Rajput ... ... ••• ••• I 

Baidya ... ... ••• , 

Kayastha ... ... ... j 

Others ... ... ... ! 


GROUP III.— Clean Sudras 


1,302,053 


Barui 

Gandhabanik 
Kamar ... 
Kumhar 
Malakar 
Mayra and Kur 
Napit 
Sadgop ... 

Sudra 

Tambuli 

Tanti 

Teli and Tili 
Others ... 


GROUP IV. -Clean Castes with 
degraded Brah- 
mans. 

Cbasi Kaibartta 
Goala 


3,141,863 


2,563,167 


1,938,584 

624,583 


ALL GROUPS 
GROUP I.— Brahmans 


GROUP Il.-Other castes of twice - 
bom rank . 

Babhan ... 

Kayastha 
Rajput . . 

Khatri ... 

Others ... 

GROUP III.— Clean Sudras 
Sub group (a) 


Atith and Jogi 
Ahir (Goala) 
Bais _ 

Barai 

Dhanuk . . 
Gangauta 
Gareri ... 
Gonr ... 
Halwai .. 
Kahar ... 
Kandu ... 
Koiri ... 
Kurmi ... 
Others 


ALL GROUPS 
GROUP I.— Brahmans 
Brahman 

GROUP II.— Castes of twice bom 
rank . 

Karan ... 

Khandait 
Others ... 

GROUP III.— Clean Sudras 
Sub Group (ft) 


BENGAL PROPER. 


Percentage on 
tota l of— 

j Groups, j All groups 


Caste, etc. 


i Percentage on 
|: Number ! total of— 

of Persons. j 

j Groups. All groups, 


19,174,509 l 


1,162,54 7 


... 19,888,137 ; 


1,083,701 

1,083,701 

2,690,402 


Sub Group (b) 


Guria 

Barhi 

Kamar 

Gaura 

Patra 

Bhandari 

Others 

GROUP IV.- 

Tanti 

Gola 

Others .. 


Unclean Sudras 


1,144,162 

328,463 

1,163,175 

22,494 

32,108 

9,272,636 

7 ,693,833 

G7,997 

2,832,518 

40,584 

117,843 

593,539 

82,570 

100,156 

71,670 

152,629 

585,155 

507,063 


5,146,640 

494,681 

494,681 

950,370 


1,827,784 

999^67 

845,773 

34,875 

50,950 

67,769 

828,417 

139,714 

51,024 

61,177 

430,637 

40,S7« 

101,970 

3,025 

305,256 

168,743 

61,717 

74,791 


GROUP V.— Castes lower than th ** t 
above* whose water j 
is not usually taken, j 

Baistara ... ... j 

Jugi ! 

Sarak . ... ... ... I 

Subarnabamk 

SunricrShaha ... 

Sutradhar 

Others 

GROUP VI.— Low castes who abs- 
tain from beef, pork, 
and fowls. \ 

Bagdi 

Chasati 

Dhoba ... ... ... j 

Jeliya Kaibartta 

Kalu 

Kapali ... 

Malo 

Naraasudra 

Paliya 

Patni 

Pod 

Rajbansi and Koch ... ... 

Sukh ... ... ... ... ! 

Tipara ... ... ... .. | 


1,682,675 ! 


466,757 j 
342,142 it 
18,977 !| 
143,083 ! 

425,566 ; 
172,200 j 
113,950 j 
7,609,730 | 


1,032,004 
42,623 
220, S81 
447,237 
154.937 
143,741 
227,985 
1,860.914 
289,501 
63,6S7 
464,921 
2,065,982 
38,678 
101,292 


Others ... ... ... | 

254,784 

GROUP VII.— Unclean feeders ... j 

1,712,474 

Bauri ... ... ... ! 

309,274 1 

Chamar ... ... ... i 

128,050 

Dom .. ... .. , 

185,451 ! 

Han and Bhuinmali 

258,948 

Kaora 

Kora 

Mai 

111,973 

82,261 

145,677 

Muchi 

439,622 

Others 

51,218 


BIHAR. 



loo ! 

100 

5'5 

100 

55 

lOO 

13 5 

43 

5*8 

j| 12 

1*8 

43 

5-8 

1 

o- 1 

1 

02 

100 

46 6 

83 

38' 7 

1 

03 

31 

143 

1 

0*2 

1 

06 

6 

3*0 

1 

04 

1 

05 

1 

04 

2 

08 

6 

2*9 

5 

2 6 

14 

6-4 

10 

49 

3 

15 


Sub Group (6) ... | 

Barhi ... ... ... ; 

Hajjam ... ... ... j 

Kumhar 

Lohar ... ... : 

Sonar 

Others 

GROUP IV.— Inferior Sudras 
Bind 
Gonrhi 
Kalwar 
Kewat 
Mallah 
Nuniya 
Sunri 

Teli 

Others 

GROUP V.— Unclean castes 
Bhuiya 

Chamar ... 

Dhoba 

Dosadh 

Khatwe 

Musahar ... ... ... 

Pasi 

Tatwa 

Others 

GROUP VI.— Scavengers and filth 
eaters. 

Dom 

Others 


1,578,803 

217,753 

380,286 

2S1,736 

285,927 

173,468 

239,633 

2,592,468 

138,794 
142,247 
238,521 
183,065 
389,298 
313,379 
109,339 
671,887 
375, 93S 
4,098,472 
268,653 
941,322 
196,676 
1,175,S71 
102,905 
605,491 
151,607 
424,889 
231,058 
150,458 


ORISSA. 


GROUP V.— Castes tchose touch 

580,645 

100 

113 

defiles . 




Teli „ 

209,064 

36 

4*1 

Kumhar 

80,639 

14 

i a 

Rarhi 

31,048 

5 

0-0 

Kewat 

154,932 

27 

3'0 

Jyotish 

27,826 

5 

0 5 

Others 

77,136 

13 

1-5 

GROUP VI.— Castes that eat fowls 

549,139 

lOO 

107 

and drink spirits. 




Sub Graup (a) 

36,398 

7 

0 7 

| Chamar 

29,922 

6 

0*6 

Others 

6,406 

1 

Ol 

Sub Group {b) 

350,578 

64 

68 

Dhoba 

108, S98 

20 

21 

i Bauri 

160,474 

29 

! 9 

3'1 

Gokha 

46,201 

09 

Others ... ... 

35,005 

6 

07 

Sub Group ( c) 

169,333 

39 

38 

Kandra 

151,360 

27 

30 

Others ... ... ... 

10,S7o 

2 

02 

GROUP VII.— Beef eaters and Sea- 

43 8 ,7 65 

lOO 

8-5 

j vengers. 




i Pan ... 

373,505 

85 

7 3 

| Hari 

47,420 

11 

0-9 

Others ... 

17,840 

4 

03 


Note-.— M inor castes not shown in the caste precedence list hare been left out of account altogether. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1872. 


Caste, Tbibb 

OR 

B.ACB. 

j 

PERSOK8. 

;! Pei 

Percentage of variation , age 

INCREASE ( + ) OR DECREASE (-) j VAR 

1 INC 
1 1- 

SCEXT- 
op Net 
iatios 
REASE 
) OR 
ERASE 
(-) 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

1891* 

-1901. 

1881 

— 91. 

18’ 

2-81. 

DEC 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


3,828,938 

3,835,105 

3,579,416 

3,171,795 

_ 

0'16 

+ 

7-14 

+ 

12*85 

4- 

20*71 


1,144^162 

1,222,674 

1,031,501 

1,013,524 

— 

6'42 


18 53 

+ 

1*77 

+ 

12>s 

Bagdi 

Baishnab (Bairagi) ... 

1,032,063 

804,960 

756,870 

695,259 

+ 

28*21 

+ 

6-35 

+ 

8*86 

+ 

48-44 

466,757 

461,067 

568,032 

522,756 


0-57 

- 

18-30 

+ 

8*66 

- 

10-71 

Baniya* ... 

209,521 

333,387 

904,526 

199,691 

_ 

7*15 

_ 

63-14 

+ 

352*96 

+ 

4*92 

306,46:3 

291,028 

484,424 

343,388 

+ 

5*30 

— 

39*92 

+ 

95*02 

+ 

23*38 


292,763 

249,841 

218,812 

286,640 

+ 

17TS 

+ 

14‘18 

— 

23*71 

+ 

2*06 

Bauri... 

594,890 

550,897 

481,493 

405,945 

+ 

7*98 

+ 

14*41 

+ 

18-61 

+ 

46-54 


101,970 

94,402 


75,466 

+ 

8*00 





+ 

35-1*2 

Bhuiya 

Bhumij 

Bind 

663,371 

500,516 

463,656 

447,219 

+ 

32*53 

+ 

7*94 

+ 

3*67 

+ 

48*30 

328,445 

306,473 

226,167 

200,133 

+ 

7*16 

+ 

35*50 

+ 

13-01 

+ 

64*11 

133,791 

136,336 

136,812 

121,265 

+ 

rso 

- 

0*34 

+ 

12-82 

+ 

14*45 


2,876,065 

2,801,118 

2,754,100 

2,489,005 


2*67 

+ 

1*70 

+ 

12-91 

+ 

17*91 


129,002 

116,068 

95,316 

108,986 

+ 

11*14 


21-77 

— 

12'54 

+ 

18-36 


1,626,737 

1,497,267 

1,408,037 

1,177,234 

+ 

8 ‘65 

+ 

6*33- 

+ 

19*60 

+ 

38*1S 

Chasa ... ••• ••• 

845,773 

670,757 

534,061 

483,493 

+ 

26*09 

+ 

25*59 

+ 

10*45 

+ 

74-92 


593,539 

576,156 

541,928 

491,804 

+ 

8*01 

+ 

6-31 

+ 

10*19 

+ 

20*68 


566,371 

573,463 

553,453 

478,268 

— 

1*23 

+ 

3*63 

+ 

15*7*2 

4* 

18*42 


358,747 

347,782 

343,246 

820,915 

+ 

3*15 

+ 

1*3*2 

+ 

6*95 

+ 

11*78 

Dosadh 

1,175,871 

1,193,878 

1,134,388 

951,696 

- 

1*50 

+ 

5*24 

+ 

19*19 

+ 

23*55 


139,500 

122,752 

112;400 

140,324 

+ 

13*64 





_ 

0-58 


100,156 

106,424 

91,398 

— 

5 "88 

— 

5*31 

+ 

22-97 

+ 

9*5S 


431,474 

430,970 

413,533 

334,402 

+ 

0*11 

+ 

4*21 

+ 

23-66 

+ 

29-02 

Gond 

202,293 

149,498 

160.722 

87,364 

+ 

35*31 

- 

6-98 

+ 

8396 

+ 

131*55 


142,247 

201,460 

66,217 

101,056 

- 

29-39 

-f 

204*25 

_ 

34*47 

+ 

40*76 


139,714 

131,556 



+ 

6*20 








841,826 

861,754 

941,052 

732,264 

1 “ 

2*31 

— 

8-42 

+ 

28-51 

+ 

14-86 

Halwai* 

152,629 

160,829 


144,468 

i - 

5-11 





+ 

5-64 


391,616 

284,805 

286,109 

258,971 

+ 

5*00 

— 

0*45 

+ 

10-47 

+ 

16*46 

Ho 

385,022 

150,2*29 



+ 

156-29 







Jogi and Jugi* 

374,906 

406,473 

340,342 

384,324 

— 

7*76 

+ 

19-33 

— 

11-18 

_ 

2*43 

585.356 

621,176 

604,828 

466,010 

— 

5*76 

+ 

2*70 

+ 

29*78 

+ 

25-61 

Kaibartta 

•2,484,655 

2,231,500 

2,481,919 

2,357,765 

+ 

11-34 

- 

10-09 

+ 

5*26 

+ 

5-38 


154,937 

160,041 

170,782 

151,113 

— 

318 

_ 

6*28 

+ 

13'01 

+ 

2-53 


238,521 

401,798 

190,068 


— 

40*63 

+ 

111*39 






757,1=7 

739,728 

672,947 

598,906 

+ 

2*35 

+ 

9-92 

4- 

12-35 

+ 

26-41 

Kandh 

124,338 

103,893 

36,911 


+ 

19*67 

+ 

181-40 






151,395 

140,950 

120,906 

102,449 

+ 

7*41 

+ 

16*57 

+ 

18*01 

+ 

47-77 


507,068 

520,409 

608,919 

478,580 

— 

2-56 

— 

14-53 

+ 

27-23 

+ 

5*95 


111,973 

105,577 


99,667 

+ 

6*05 





+ 

12-31 

Kapali 

143,741 

134,002 

127,058 

130,768 

+ 

7*26 

+ 

5*46 

- 

2*83 

+ 

9-92 


189.486 

130,220 

106,332 

113,434 

+ 

45*51 

+ 

2246 

_ 

6*26 

+ 

67*04 


1,347,831 

1,466,748 

1,450,843 

1,403,113 

— 

8*10 

+ 

1-09 

+ 

3*41 

— 

3-93 


372,648 

358,435 

254,873 

292,270 

+ 

3-68 

+ 

40-63 

— 

12*79 

+ 

27-50 

Khandait 

718,848 

681,272 

617,017 

457,780 

+ 

5*51 

+ 

10-41 

+ 

34-78 

+ 

57*02 


104,752 

55,531 

22,356 

52,959 

+ 

88-63 

+ 

148*39 

_ 

132-41 

+ 

97-78 


101,609 

93,772 

195,242 

72,106 

+ 

8 35 

— 

51*97 

+ 

170*77 

+ 

40*91 


102,905 

81,136 

47,052 

51,466 

+ 

20-83 

+ 

72'43 

— 

8*57 

+ 

99*94 

Koiri 

1,267,009 

1,195,186 

1,204,884 

1,091,915 

+ 

6-09 

- 

0'80 

+ 

1034 

+ 

16*03 


82,261 

73,486 

43.565 

37,996 

+ 

11*94 

+ 

22-77 

+ 

14*65 

+ 

116-49 


745,337 

746,084 

698,247 

607,407 

— 

010 

+ 

6-99 

+ 

14*95 

+ 

22*70 


1,396,409 

1,321,628 

1,213,422 

957,980 

+ 

5 ’65 

+ 

8*91 

+ 

26-66 

+ 

45*76 

Magh 

109,898 

96,518 


56,616 

+ 

13*88 





+ 

94*11 

Mai 

145,677 

97,774 

125,238 

126,305 

+ 

48-89 

_ 

21*92 

_ 

0-84 

+ 

15*33 

Malakar (Mali) 

132.102 

151,962 

216,108 

153,376 

— 

13-06 

— 

29-68 

+ 

40-90 

— 

13-87 

Mallah 

389,298 

382,629 

470,678 

412,992 


1-74 

— 

18*70 

+ 

13*96 

— 

5*73 

Malo 

227,985 

88,443 

19,454 

9,416 

+ 

157-70 

+ 

354*63 

+ 

106-60 

+ 

2,321*25 

Mayra 

347,818 

127,385 

308,821 

92,156 

+ 

16*04 

_ 

58*73 


233*10 

+ 

60-39 

Munda 

331,628 

362,687 

95,587 

190,095 

+ 

5*22 

+ 

279-43 

_ 

49*71 

+ 

100-75 

Musahar 

605,797 

563,532 

545,673 

431,259 

+ 

7*49 

+ 

3*27 

+ 

26-53 

+ 

40-47 

Namasudra (Chandal) 

1,860,914 

1,768,119 

1,576,076 

1,503,518 

+ 

5*19 

+ 

12-18 

+ 

4*82 

+ 

23-77 

Nuniya 

343,379 

318,441 

279,861 

226,2.36 

+ 

7-83 

+ 

13-78 

+ 

23*70 

+ 

51-77 

Oraon 

590,627 

482,153 

45,638 

240,760 

+ 

22-49 

+ 

956-47 

— 

81 04 

+ 

145*31 

Fan (Panika) 

446,527 

341,740 

241,478 

250,275 

+ 

30 66 

+ 

41-52 

- 

351 

+ 

78-41 

Pasi 

151,607 

147,651 

164,595 

134,007 

+ 

2*67 

- 

10*29 

+ 

22-82 

+ 

13T3 

Pod 

464,921 

418,587 

325,755 

292,974 

+ 

11-06 

+ 

28-49 

+ 

11-18 

+ 

58-69 

Rajbansi (Koch) 

2,066,982 

1.986,558 

1,648,422 

1,248,082 

+ 

3*99 

+ 

20-51 

+ 

32 07 

+ 

65*53 

Rajput (Cbhatri) 

1,397,020 

1,509,354 

1,409,354 

1,231,648 

— 

7*44 

+ 

7-09 

+ 

1442 

+ 

13 42 

Raju ... 

110,298 

101,728 

73,503 

35,480 

+ 

8-42 

+ 

38-39 

+ 

107*16 

+ 

210*87 

Rajwar 

159,698 

131,840 

330,448 

79,364 

+ 

21*12 

+ 

1-06 

+ 

64*36 

+ 

101*22 

Sadgop 

578,473 

571,335 

557,947 

658,777 

! + 

1-24 

+ 

2 39 


15-30 


13*80 

Santal 

1,830,143 

1,470,825 

203,264 

922,816 

i + 

24*43 

+ 

131*63 

— 

77-97 

+ 

98*32 

Sonar 

245,517 

273,293 

241,322 

253,313 

1 _ 

10-16 

+ - 

13-24 

- 

4*73 


3*07 

Subarnabanik* 

155,707 

97,540 


126,477 

i 

+ 

59*06 





+ 

23*11 

Sudra* 

185,789 

234,555 

186,487 

50,060 

— 

20*70 

+ 

25*78 

+ 

73*15 

+ 

271*11 

Sunri or Shaha 

616,222 

423,466 

589,021 

760,546 

! + 

45*70 

_ 

2811 


2912 


23*42 

Sutradhar (Chhntar)* 

172,200 

175,554 


164,422 

j - 

1*91 



+ 

4-73 

Tanti and Tatwa 

946,463 

801,576 

919,247 

876,451 

' + 

18*07 

_ 

1279 

+ 

4*88 

‘ + 

7*98 

Tell and Tili 

1,395,389 

1,363,091 

1,298,922 

1,211,298 

+ 

2*36 

+ 

4*94 

+ 

7*23 

+ 

15*19 

Tipara ... ... ... 

101,508 

90,736 

16,140 

15,336 

+ 

11-87 

+ 

462*18 

+ 

5-24 

+ 

561*89 

Tiyar 

267,260 

193,531 

349,117 

385,156 

+ 

38*09 

— 

44*56 


9*35 


30*61 


* Baniya.— Appears to have included Gandhabanik and Subarnabanik in 1881. 

Bhandari. — Included with Napit in 1881. 

Oandhabanik. — See “Baniya.” 

OaiiT.— Classed with Goala in 1881 and 1891. The persons so shown in Orissa and the Orissa States have been assumed to be 
Gaur tor the purpose o! this statement. 

Halwai. — h'ot shown separately in 1881. Probably classed with Mayra. 

Jugi . — Included in Patwa in 1872. 

Kalwar. Was not shown in 1872 when it was probably amalgamated with Sunri. 

Subar nabamk.— See “Baniya.” 

Cha^ U<tr °’ — There ^ DOae 01 thiS oaste “ ° rissa- TIle S9 >' 33 persons shown there in 1891 refer partly to Sudha and partly to 
Sutradhar.— Not shown in 1881, Probably added to Barhi. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Introductory Remarks. 


Eefebence to Statistics. 


898. The statistics regarding occupations will he found in Tables XV and 

XVI. The former table is divided into four parts, 
viz : — 

A. — General summary, showing the number of persons following each 
occupation shown in the classified scheme of occupations to be presently 
referred to, in the Province, as a whole (British Territory only), in the 
Feudatory States, and in cities. 

B. — Details for districts and states for all occupations which form the 
means of subsistence of more than 1,000 persons in any district. 

C. — Distribution of occupations by religion. 

D. — Subsidiary occupations followed by persons who are mainly 

dependent on agriculture. 

In Table XVI occupation is combined with caste. Only the more numer- 
ous castes are dealt with, and for each of these the actual workers are 
distributed according to the 24 Orders, or main groups of occupations, shown in 
the classified scheme. The number of persons following the actual tradi- 
tional occupation of the caste is shown in notes at the foot of the Table, and 
an Appendix is added showing the distribution by caste of the persons 
who follow certain important pursuits. 

At the end of this chapter will be found the following Subsidiary Tables, 
in which the more important features of the statistics are presented in a more 
readable form than in the voluminous tables above referred to, which occupy 
198 closely printed pages or two-thirds of the total space taken up by all 
the other tables put together : — 

Subsidiary Table 1 , — General distribution by occupation. 

Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the Agricultural, Industrial, Com- 
mercial and Professional population by natural divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table 111 . — Selected occupations, 1901 and 1891. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Occupations of females by Orders, and certain 
selected Sub-orders and Groups. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Occupations combined with Agriculture. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupations by religion for Sub-orders and selected 
Groups. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Occupations of certain selected castes. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Distribution by Caste or Race of Government 
officers of certain Departments. 

899. The classified scheme of occupations prescribed by the Census Commis- 

sioner is a very elaborate one. All occupations 
ccupATioi? scheme. are divided into eight main Classes ; these classes 

are subdivided into 24 Orders and 79 Sub-orders, and the sub-orders are further 
subdivided into 520 Groups. The general features of the scheme differ but 
very slightly from those of the previous census. An attempt has been made to 
distinguish makers from sellers, and persons who work in factories from those 
who work at home, but it is doubtful whether the results obtained are of much 
value. So far as village occupations are concerned, their most characteristic 
feature is that the same person both makes and sells. The confectioner, for 
example, makes his sweets and sells them ; the potter retails the earthen vessels 
which he moulds ; the person who makes bangles is the same as the person who 
sells them, and the fisherman usually himself sells the fish which he catches. 
The principle which I followed was to class as ‘ makers ’ all persons who were 
entered in the schedules, either as making, or as both making and selling, any 
article, and to show as ‘sellers’ only those who were entered merely as selling 
it, but it is probable that many of the latter were also in reality makers of the 

M M >1 
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thing sold, and were described merely as sellers owing to the want of accuracy 
on the part of the enumerators. It was still more difficult to apply in practice 
the distinction between factories and home industries, easy as it may seem in 
theory. Special instructions were issued to the enumerators to note clearly 
whether the persons engaged in each industry worked at home or in factories, 
but, in spite of this, the entries were often so vague that it was impossible to say 
which was meant. 

900. The vagueness of the return of occupations was unfortunately by no 

means confined to cases of the kind noted above, 

VAGUE ENTRIES IN SCHEDULES. i . - ! • 7^ /p \ 7 

and entries such as izaradar (farmer), peon, 
contractor, mistri (artificer), coolie and ehdkari (service) were unfortunately very 
common. There were numerous other entries which, though not so vague 
as the above, could still be classed under several different heads of the 
scheme, such as railway coolie, doctor (unspecified), mendicancy (unspecified), 
engineer, service in mill, cloth-seller, krishi majur , go-rakshyak , kaila-bikruy 
(kaila means ‘ charcoal ’ as well as ‘coal’), wood-seller and the like. Many 
of these were most difficult to deal with, and although a clue was often 
furnished by the locality where the person was enumerated, or by the caste, 
sex and other entries on the slip relating to him, it was inevitable that there 
should be a considerable amount of guessing, and it would be absurd to 
pretend that in every case the persons concerned were assigned to the right 
groups in the occupation scheme. All that can be said is that we did the best 
we could, and that, considering the large numbers dealt with, it may be hoped 
that the mistakes which occurred to some extent cancelled one another. 

There were other entries which, though vague in themselves, could usually 
be classified aright with reference to the caste column. Thus in Bihar 
the word jajmdnkar was frequently shown as the occupation of Brahmans, 
Hajjams, Dhobis, Mehtars, Chamars and Dorns. The term indicates that the 
person concerned carries on his traditional caste occupation and has the right 
to be employed by certain persons and to receive from them the customary 
fees. Consequently all that was necessary was to refer to the caste column 
in order to find out whether the person concerned was a priest or a barber or a 
washerman, etc., as the case might be. Brit is another term very similar 
to jajmdnhur , with this difference, that it connotes a small grant of land held 
rent-free from the landlord as a consideration for services rendered. Basil 
kdmand or mahalladdri has a somewhat similar meaning, but this term is 
applied more specially to the Dorns, who remove dead bodies, and their 
females, who act as midwives. There were again other entries which at first 
sight seemed quite incomprehensible, but which in the end we were often 
able to find the meaning of. Some of these weremerely English words in a 
vernacular dress, such as ‘ buchar ’ (butcher), but others gave much trouble and 
it was not . always that the proper meaning could be traced. Sdrjjdn sdheler 
mdrkdwdli is an instance of an entry which required a good deal of puzzling 
over before it was discovered to refer to a marker on a rifle range. So also 
rel brikmydn which proved to stand for ‘brakesman’ and nayentri (no entry) 
which an officious copyist had noted on a slip for a person whose means of 
subsistence had not been recorded by the enumerator. 

901. But our difficulties did not end bore. The occupation scheme deals 

Mxxeb Occupations. with a ? umber of special occupations, but it does not, 

as a rule, provide for cases where, as often happens 
m practice, the occupations are of a mixed character, and these had to be 
assigned, more or less arbitrarily, to one or other of several special heads shown 
in the scheme under each of which they might be classed with almost equal 
propriety . A giain-dealei, for example, finds a place in one group of the 
occupation scheme and a cloth-dealer in another, but nothing is more common 
than to find a man combining the two occupations. The mall or gardener often 
combines with his traditional occupation the making of flowers from pith and of 
fireworks. So also, money-lending and cloth-dealing generally go together. 
1 he persons empmyed in the rural police force have usually some other 

* Tl1 ® same difficulty exists in England also, and suggested that it should be 

<r4°? botL headings. tuefciDg the requisite correction when totalling the occupations 

£ • ’ VCr ’ W ° Uld WVOlTe “ am0Unt ° £ elaWtion ^ 
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employment as well, but in the main occupation table only the principal one is 
shown. The result is, as will be seen in paragraph 907, that the number 
of persons, returned as village watchmen at the census, is far smaller than 
the number actually employed, as shown in the police returns. There are also 
certain recognised shops which have no corresponding equivalent in English and 
which are not provided for in the occupation scheme. Of these, the most 
important in this Province is that known as a manohdri dokdn. In 1891 the 
keepers of such shops appear to have been treated as stationers; but 
although stationery is sold, this is by no means the only, or indeed the most 
important, class of goods dealt in. Amongst other articles may be mentioned 
clocks, chairs, glass, glass bangles, looking-glasses, enamelled plates, toys, 
biscuits, caps, buttons, stockings, handkerchiefs, shoes, brushes, woollen goods, 
tobacco, soap, perfumery, tin boxes, walking-sticks, and hukkiU. This sort 
of shop is so common that I opened a special head for it and parchun dokdn , 
its Bihar equivalent. Another well-known class of shop in Bengal Proper 
is that known as tel labaner dokdn (salt and oil shop). In these shops, in 
addition to salt and oil, rice, pulse, and treacle are often sold. The shop does 
not exactly correspond to a grocer’s, but the resemblance is sufficiently close, 
and I accordingly classed the people who own such shops as grocers. I 
also treated as grocers the keepers of the shops known in Bihar as pansdri 
dokdn , where salt, pepper, turmeric, spices, dyes, tea, and medicines are 
exposed for sale, and the khichari faros h, or vendor of rice, dal, fuel, oil, salt, 
tobacco, and molasses. 

Not only was there much uncertainty in assigning to a particular 
group persons returned as living by these mixed occupations not provided 
for in the scheme, but it was often clear that the occupation named by the enum- 
erator was only one of several actually followed. Thus a Dom is a scavenger 
and a drummer as well as a basket-maker, and his wife is a midwife, but he 
would usually be entered under only one of these heads. Many persons 
who deal in various kinds of goods and also lend money were often returned 
either as money-lenders or as dealers in some special article. Moreover, the 
census refers to a man’s occupation on a particular day. There are separate 
heads in the occupation scheme for agricultural labourers, pd&'-bearers, earth- 
workers, porters, tank-diggers, paddy-huskers, road and railway labourers, etc. 
The same man may, and often does, at different seasons, follow all these forms of 
employment in turn, but only one of them will find a place in the census returns. 

902. We had to classify as best we could the various occupations 

returned which were not covered by any of the 
Occupations not shown in entries in the occupation scheme, such as umbrella- 

repairers, torch- bearers m marriage processions, 
vendors of Fuller’s earth, castrators of animals, makers of wooden sandals, 
catchers and sellers of snakes, collectors and sellers of the water- weed used 
for refining sugar, cleaners, sellers of oil-cake and of pdtkhold (earth-cakes 
eaten by pregnant women), electrical engineers and workmen, sycophants,* 
devil-drivers, mica miners, gdriwdldi touts, f etc. In a few cases, where the 
occupation was important, or the number of persons returned was consider- 
able, a new group was opened, but, as a rule, the items were classed under 
the most appropiiate head available in the prescribed scheme.* The makers 
of wooden sandals, for example, were treated as carpenters. 

903. It will thus appear that, in spite of the elaborate nature of the classi- 

fied scheme of occupations, there was ample scope 
pations° D ° F CLASSIFYIxa occc ' for differences of opinion ; and if the head of each 

census office had been left to deal finally with 


* The mv.iakib, or sycophant, is a hanger-on of wealthy zamindars, whose business it is to flatter his 
patron and laud his various good qualities. 

t The gariwala's tout, or daldligdri, is the boy who frequents railway stations and tries to get people 
to go in particular hackney carriages, for which, if not rewarded by the traveller, he receives a small 
commission from the driver. 

X When the occupation scheme for the nest census is issued, it would be advisable to give a complete 
list in the vernacular of all the occupations actually found in the schedules on the present occasion, and not 
merely of the items specially provided for in the scheme, with the number of the heading under which each 
should be grouped. This should be done by the Provincial Superintendents, each for his own Province ; 
and to allow of its timely preparation, the general scheme should be prescribed at least sis months before 
the census is taken. 
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the various questions that came up regarding the classification of the entries 
found in the schedules, there might have been marked variations in the 
procedure followed in different parts of the Province. In order to preserve 
uniformity as far as possible, I passed orders myself on every doubtful point. 
The Deputy Superintendents submitted for my decision all cases which were 
not absolutely clear, and their references, with my replies, were circulated to all 
the offices in a series of ‘ Questions and Answers/* In addition to this, alpha- 
betical lists of the actual entries found in the schedules were prepared in each 
census office and submitted for my inspection, with the number of the group 
selected for each occupation noted against it. After I had passed these lists, 
they were lithographed’ or printed, and circulated to other offices in the same 
language for information. From time to time, as fresh occupations came 
to light, supplementary lists were prepared and submitted to me, after which 
they were incorporated in the original index of the office concerned. These 
indices have been carefully preserved, and should be of great use at the next 
census.f 

904, But in spite of all the care taken to ensure accuracy and uniformity, 

_ there was still a loop-hole for serious mistakes. 

EeBOES IX COMPILATION. T 1_n J -J J .if 1 » ,i , , 

1 myself decided on the number of the group to be 
given to each occupation, but the practical application of the orders was neces- 
sarily left to subordinates, who examined the sorters’ tickets and marked against 
each occupation the number of the group shown against it in the index. 
Items bearing the same group-number were then added together, and the 
entries in each ticket were added up to obtain the district total. The possi- 
bilities of error were threefold. In the first place, the sorter might neglect 
the rule requiring each occupation to be entered on his ticket exactly as it was 
found in the schedules, and add together items which, though apparently 
very similar, yet belonged to different groups in the scheme. Secondly, the 
men who affixed the group-numbers might rely on their memory and so make 
mistakes, and, thirdly, the process of compiling such a vast array of separate 
items was a very elaborate one, and there was a great danger of mispostings 
Thanks to the slip system, it is believed that the errors due to these causes were 
fewer than ever before. In spite of the fact that 520 distinct occupations were 
shown in the classified scheme, the great bulk of the population was returned 
under a few simple heads, and it was arranged that these should be dealt with 
first. The ordinary sorters were given a list of the more common occupations 
and told to sort only those slips the occupations shown on which belonged to one 
or other of these heads, and to place all other slips in a separate heap. In this 
way more than four-fifths of the total population were finally dealt with. For the 
sorting of the remaining slips, selected men were employed on better pay under 
specially-chosen supervisors. The attention of the Deputy Superintendents was 
concentrated mainly on this part of the work, and it was checked as carefully as 
possible. The male and female slips were sorted separately, and a comparison 
of the results for each afforded a valuable means of detecting mistakes. When 
the district totals had been prepared, they were sent with the sorters’ tickets and 
tabulation . registers to my office, where the figures were again examined in as 
much detail as was possible in the time available. In addition to the check in 
my office, I examined the entries myself with special reference to the corre- 
sponding details for 1891, and where marked discrepancies were noticed, or 
where the results for any reason seemed improbable, the figures on which 


* The classification in respect of the districts dealt with in the Bhagalpur Census office was not alwavs 
in accordance with the general standard. Instances came to my notice when passing the tables for 
compilation, where occupations had been classified without reference to me, and it was not alwavs nossible 
at that stage to remove the consequent differences in procedure. ^ ^ 

f This system of centralising the classification was found in some cases to present difficulties due to 
the varying meaning of the same word in different partsof the Province. Thus bepdri was founl to mein 
in one place a general merchant, m another an itinerant dealer in grain, and in a third, a shopkeeper of 
any kmd. Mahajan usually means a money-lender, but it is occasionally used with special refe- ence to people 
who advance money for the purchase of grain, and who should therefore be more correctly classed as grain- 
dealers. The word tejaratx has a similar dual meaning. An dratdar is usually a wai ehouseman, who 
charges a commission fop the storage of gooas, but sometimes he himself is the dealer Puidri generally 
means a priest, but when used with reference to Oriya Brahmans, it means a cook 3 

As a check on errors in classification due to these local differences in meaning’ the Deputy Superin- 
tendents were asked to bnngto my fnotice all cases where the classification sanctioned b/ me appeared 
to them to be open to question. J * t 
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they were based, were traced back to the tickets. 1 ** Xu this way many mistakes 
wereremoved, but although everything possible was done to ensure accuracy, 
it is impossible to be confident that the tables are absolutely free from mistakes.! 
All that can be asserted is that, so far as errors in tabulating the results are 
concerned, they are probably far fewer than they must have been under the 
system of compilation in vogue before the present census; that they are 
confined to the smaller items, and that, so far as the main heads which were 
separately dealt with are concerned, there has been no appreciable inaccuracy. 
Some allowance must, however, be made for errors due to the vagueness of 
many of the original entries in the schedules, the incompleteness 0 of many 
other entries, and the necessity of assigning mixed occupations, covering 
several distinct groups in the scheme, to one group in particular. 

905. This brings me to a point on which it is necessary to lay special 

stress, vis., the desirability of greatly simplifying 
ctJail°Klriosi^vT^ ° P scheme of classification at future censuses. In 

his General Report on the Census of India in 1891, 

(page 87) Mr. Baines wrote : 


It may be gathered from these remarks that a high value is not attached to the results 
of the census of occupation. This is true, and the opinion is not confined to those who 
have had the administration of the operation in India alone. In some of the countries in 
Europe the subject is excluded altogether from the enumeration, and in one at least, which 
need not be named, much forethought and many elaborate instructions were rewarded by 
results which the census authorities thought it advisable not to mislead the public, by 
including with the rest. In Germany, as well as in the United States, it has been decided 
that a comprehensive industrial survey, obtained by dint of detailed enquiry, spread over 
a considerable time, is preferable to the rough and ready return which is all that it falls 
within the capacity of a synchronous census to furnish. 

Similarly, in the report on the Census of England and Wales in 1891 (page 35) 
it is said that : — 


A census . . . does not supply data which are suitable for minute classification 
or admit of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is reasonable to expect 
from data so collected is that they shall give the means of drawing such a picture of the 
occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly true in its main lines, though little 
value can be attached to the detailed features. It is not wise to demand from a material a 
result for the production of which it is unsuited. 

In a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society! Mr. Baines repeated 
the opinion that detailed information as to the industrial organisation of a 
country cannot be obtained by the machinery of the general census, and in the 
discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Sir Robert Giifen 
expressed agreement with Mr. Baiues as to the undesirability of attempting to 
do much regarding occupations in an ordinary census and admitted that, if an 
elaborate enquiry were desired, it could only be carried out by a separate 
proceeding, quite outside the census and conducted by a different staff. 

If such is the case in Europe it seems obvious that in India a detailed 

classification of occupations is even 
less likely to furnish satisfactory 
results, while it tends to obscure the 
main facts which a less elaborate 
method would bring out. At the 
same time it adds enormously to the 
expense of the undertaking, and it 
would certainly be no exaggeration to 
say that from one-third to a quarter of 
the entire expenditure on the census 
operations was incurred on the com- 
pilation of the occupation tables. An 
analysis of the figures shows that 
about six-sevenths of the total population (British Territory only) has been 
classed under one or other of 16 groups as noted in the margin. The number 


Group. 

Number of 
persons. 

27. Herdsmen 



690,517 

36. Rent receivers ... 

• a. 


1,476,411 

37. Rent payers 



40,168,489 

38. Farm servants. 



401,073 

39. Field labourers 



4,340,688 

60. Barbers 



449,522 

64. Indoor servants 



499.593 

78. Cow and buffalo keepers 



418,602 

79. Fishermen and fisheurers 

• a* 

... 

540,641 

SO. Fish dealers 



673,614 

102. Rice pounders and husfcers 



422,346 

124. Grocers, etc., 

... 


484,106 

272. Cotton weavers 



901,982 

444. Priests ... 



456,289 

504. General Labour 



6,346,843 

513. Mendicancy 


... 

479,037 


Total 


63,519,753 


* In some cases re-sorting was ordered, but it was impossible at this stage to have recourse to this 

checking on a very extended scale. 

t One such mistake came to notice in connection with an enquiry made by Air. L. P. ishirres, i.e.s. 
In Table XV, 147 persons had been shown as working in Match Factories, but it was found that they 
belonged properly to another group, viz., “Match, candle, torch, lamp, lantern-makers andt sellers, etc.” 
f Journal of the Royal Statist. cal Society, Volume LXIIl, Part I. 
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of these groups would be still smaller, and the population contained in them 
would be even greater, if we added together items which are not really distinct. 
For example fishermen and fish-dealers cannot properly be treated as distinct 
occupations* and it would be better to amalgamate them, and also boat and 
barge men, under which head 247,255 persons have been shown. Similarly 
it is inadvisable to attempt to distinguish between the different classes 

of landless labourers. It was found 
in practice very difficult to say 
whether any particular entry referred 
to a farm servant or field labourer, 
and it has already been stated that 
the same person may be, and often 
is, at different times a farm labourer, 
a rice pounder, a pdlki- bearer, an 
earth-worker, etc. Moreover many, 
who were returned simply as ‘coolie’ and so had to be relegated to the category 
of ‘ general labourers,’ were doubtless, at the time of the enumeration, working 
in the fields, or on some kind of earth-work or the like, for which a special head 
is provided in the scheme, and the figures recorded against these special heads 
are, therefore, incorrect. It would be better to show all classes of landless 
labourers together, in which case this group alone would account for about 
11 millions of the total population. It seems to me that if the occupation 
scheme were limited to about 30 heads (which might be printed on the 
sorters’ tickets) we should obtain, at a tithe of the cost, a far more accurate 
distribution of the population according to the main heads of occupation, and 
this is all which can reasonably be expected from a synchronous census. It has 
already been shown that accurate detailed statistics are not to be expected, and 
if they are required for any particular occupation, the information should be 
sought elsewhere, t or made the subject of a separate enquiry on different lines. 



Group. 

Number of 
persons. 

38. 

Farm servants 

401,073 

39. 

Field labourers 

. . 4,340,688 

102. 

Hice-pounders 

422,346 

420. 

Falki-bearers 

184,151 

441. 

Porters ... 

4(5,(161 

74. 

(Sub-order) earth- work 

210,365 

604. 

General labour ... ... 

5,346,843 


Total 

... | 10,951,526 


Comparison with 1891. 


In previous chapters the statistics have been treated, first from the 
statical, and then from the dynamical point of view, 
General Remarks. the results of the present census have in 


the first instance been examined by themselves, and the changes which have 
taken place since previous enumerations have been dealt with afterwards. In the 
present chapter the procedure will be reversed, partly because the discussion of 
the comparative results will lend support to the plea set up for a simplification 
of the occupation scheme, and partly because it will throw light on the system 
of classification adopted, which it is desirable should be clearly understood 
before any conclusions are drawn from the figures for the present census. 

The classification of occupations previous to the last census was based on 


such a different system that it is quite impossible to institute any comparison of 
the results, and although the general scheme at the present census follows that 


of 1891 closely in most respects, there have been several important alterations, 
both in the scheme and in the method of classification adopted, which 
make it impossible to draw many definite conclusions from the variations 


disclosed by the figures. This should be borne in mind when comparing the 
number of persons shown against each group at the two censuses in Subsidiary 
Table No. III. The following notes on the comparative statistics will show 
that the differences disclosed by such a comparison are due to artificial causes 
almost as fiequently as to genuine changes in the actual conditions. 

The most important change of system in dealing with the results is in 
connection with occupations combined with agriculture. In 1891 all such 


* A few sections of tlie fishing community catch, fish hut do not retail them, and a few others expose 
them for sale, but do not catch them ; hut the majority of the fishing fraternity both catch and sell. 

t For factories, coal-mines, tea gardens and other large industries, full information will be found in 
various special returns and in the annual reports of the Director-General of Statistics. Tbe strength 
of the Civil and Military Services can be ascertained from the Civil and Army lists and other official publi- 
cations. Similarly the number of persons employed in die post office, telegraph, forest and other depart- 
ments of the State could be gleaned far more accurately from special returns prepared departmentally. 
Information regarding villige chaukidars should be obtained from the police, Rnd regarding service 
under local bodies, including sanitary service, from statements prepared by the local bodies con- 
cerned. The income tax report affords a good deal of information regarding the more important commercial 
occupations. Statistics of this kind might well be collected in connection with the census, but they should 
be obtained in the manner here indicated and not through the agency of the enumerators. 
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occupations were tabulated for the general occupation table under the non- 
agrieultural head, and a separate table was prepared of all occupations 
combined with agriculture, whereas, at the present census, they have been 
tabulated according to the principal occupation, whether agricultural or other- 
wise, and columns have been added to show the number of persons whose chief 
means of livelihood is non-agricultural but who depend partly on agriculture as 
a subsidiary occupation, while the separate table of occupations combined with 
agriculture deals only with the subsidiary pursuits of those of whom agriculture 
is the chief source of income. In other words the persons shown at the present 
census as rent-payers and rent-receivers represent the total number who 
returned these occupations as their principal means of support, whereas, in 
1891, the corresponding groups included only those who subsisted on these 
pursuits and nothing else. The result is that more than a million and a half 
persons have been classed under these two heads who, according to the system 
in vogue in 1891, would have been entered in the main occupation table under 
other heads. 

907. The result of this change of system is apparent in all parts of the 

Occupation Table. In Order I there has been a 
edee — djiimstbatioj.. marked increase in the number of officers of 

Government and clerks under Government and District Boards and Municipal- 
ities and their families, and a heavy falling off under the heads ‘ village account- 
ants’ and ‘watchmen and other village servants.’ Many, if not most, of the 
patwaris and rural police have some second occupation, and where the latter 
lias been returned as their principal means of support, they have, at the present 

census, been tabulated under that head. In 1891, 
on the other hand, when the second occupation was 
agricultural, they were shown in Order I in the 
main occupation table. It will be seen from the 
statement in the margin that the number of persons 
who returned their employment in the rural police 
force as their principal means of support is far 
smaller than the number actually entertained. The 
difference is due, in a great measure, to the fact 
that in many cases agriculture was entered as the 
principal means of subsistence, and it will be seen from Table XVD that the 
number of cultivators and field labourers who w r ere shown as partially depend- 
ent on their earnings as village watchmen was not less than 86,434. If these 
be added the discrepancy between the two sets of figures is greatly reduced. 
There would of course be others whose main occupation was returned as some- 
thing else, such as fishing, pdlki- bearing, or general labour, but of such dual 
occupations no record was kept. I have entered into this particular discre- 
pancy at some length, partly because the police statistics are available with 
which to compare the census figures, and partly because in Table XVD, which 
was not compiled according to the full scheme, a separate head was reserved 
for village watchmen. 

908. In Order IV there are several noticeable variations between the results 

of the last two enumerations. Cattle-breeders 

AKD show a marked decrease, while the number of herds- 
men is far greater than it was ten years previously. 
The difference is due in part to the ambiguity of the terms used in the 
schedules. The word go-rakshya]:, for example, may mean either a cattle- 

breeder or a herdsman. It probably refers more 
often to the latter and was treated accordingly at 
the present census, but in 1891 it was, apparently, 
in some districts at least, taken as the equivalent 
of cattle-breeder. The majority of the persons 
shown as cattle-breeders in 1891 were returned 
in the Presidency, Orissa and Burdwan divisions, 
where the occupation is comparatively rare,* and 
it is here that the greater part of the difference 
between the two sets of figures is found. But even if cattle -breeders and 

* Of the 29,9£7 persons shown as cattle-breeders in the Presidency Division, Nadia alone contributed 
no less than 24.UJ5. 


Division. 

Police 

FIGURES. 

Census 

FIGURES. 

Burdwan 

2'. 227 

13,316 

Presidency 

16,299 

9.SU3 

Kajsliahi 

17.610 

8,890 

Dacca 

20,817 

9.974 

Chittagong 

7,817 

3.S44 

Patna 

27.26S 

lo,43b 

Bhagalpur 

37,979 

13,187 

Otissa 

7,525 

6,286 

Chota Nagpur ... 

12,2l<5 

4,789 

Total 

152,287 

So, 571 


Obdeb IV — Provision 

CABE OP ASIilALS. 


Division. 

Number op cattle- 
breeders. 

1891. 

1901. 

Burdwan 

17,668 

2,707 

1’re-ddency 

29,927 

1,851 

Orissa 

28,486 

3,650 

Total 

70, "SI 

8,208 
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herdsmen be taken together the present figures are far in excess of those of 
1891. This is owing to the stress which was laid on the rule that “ women and 
children who work at any occupation, of Avhatever kind, not being merely an 
amusement or of a purely domestic character, such as cooking, must be entered 
accordingly, whether they earn wages or not.” Boys who herded their 
parents’ cattle were consequently often shown as herdsmen, whereas at the 
previous census they were probably entered as dependent on their parents’ 
occupation. 

909. The great increase under the two main heads of Order V — Agriculture, 

Obdeb v.-Ageicclture. vis .rent-receivers and rent-payers, has already been 

explained. On the present occasion these heads 
include all persons who returned them as their chief means of livelihood, 
whereas, in 1891, they included only those of whom they formed the sole 
occupation.* It is also due in part to the greater care which is taken at each 
succeeding census, to secure correct entries in the schedules. The natural 
inclination of the people is to return their traditional caste occupation, i.e., the 
JJlioba, when asked what his occupation is, says ‘ Dhobd ’ or washerman, the 
Barhi says ‘ Barhi ’ or carpenter, and so on, although in fact they may live 
mainly by cultivation. The extent to which such mistakes are eliminated varies 
with the amount of supervision exercised, and this was certainly greater at the 
present census than on any previous occasion. The removal of such mistakes 
was further facilitated by the provision of separate columns in the schedule 
for principal and subsidiary occupation, and by the more detailed enquiries 
which this change of procedure necessitated. 

The persons shown as farm servants and field labourers aggregate nearly 5 
millions, compared with rather more than a million and a half in 1891, but 
the difference is wholly due to the transfer to these heads of persons returned 
as general labourers at the previous census; the number of the latter is now 
well under 6 millions compared with nearly 9 millions ten years earlier. I 
have already pointed out that the distinction between these two heads is a 
fallacious one, and that amongst the landless labourers the same person at 
different seasons of the year earns his livelihood in different ways. 

The number of tea-garden coolies has risen from 50,639 to 208,727, but 
here again the result is due to a more accurate return rather than to an actual 
increase, although this, too, has been considerable. In his report on the last 
census Mr. O’Donnell stated t,hat the figures then returned were far less than 
the truth. Speaking of the statistics for Jalpaiguri he wrote : — 

“Only 12,822 persons out of a population of 681,352 in Jalpaiguri district have been 
returned as tea cultivators, but they must be supplemented by very many amongst the 57,623 
general labourers and 5,504 farm hands. Indeed even the grand total of these three occu- 
pations most probably falls short of the reality.” 


There were 35,683 acres under tea in this district in 1891 and the present 
area is 76,158. At a rate of 1£ coolies per acre the number employed in 1891 
should have been 53,524, and the present number 114,237. The occupation table 
of the present census gives the number as 113,685, while, according to the village 
tables, the total population of all kinds enumerated on the tea estates is 133,207. 
The number of betel vine growers exceeds that returned in 1891 by more than 
40,000, but the person who cultivates the betel vine frequently sells the leaf 
himself, and it is difficult to distinguish between the two occupations. The 
number of sellers of the betel leaf, who are shown in another part of the 
classified scheme (Order VII), has decreased considerably. The present returns 
disclose only 14,117 fruit and vegetable-growers compared with 174,604 in 1891, 
but, on the other hand, the number of vegetable and fruit sellers, who are shown 
in Order VII, has risen from 8,718 to 154,921. These fluctuations afford 
a vivid illustration of the impossibility, in this country, of drawing a distinc- 
tion between makers (or growers! a nd sellers, except only in a few special cases 
where selling forms a separate, well-defined occupation. The decrease in the 
number of .fruit-sellers and fruit-growers taken together is not greater than 
would be expected from the change of system, already more than once alluded 
to, in dealing with occupations combined with agriculture. The distinction 

.* Table XVD shows that of the rent-payers (male actual workers), 1,263,583 or 9 per cent combine 
agriculture with some other occupation. If the total population returned under the head ‘rent-payers’ 
be reducedby 9 per cent., the number falls to about 441 million, or only about 6 per cent, more than 
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Order VI — Personal 
Domestic sebvices. 


and 


between agents and managers of landed estates and clerks, bailiffs, etc., though 
sufficiently clear in theory, is not always easy to apply in practice, and the fluc- 
tuations compared with 1891 are due in a great measure to changes in pro- 
cedure. I reserved the former head for persons in authority, but at the 
previous census it must have included many petty zaminddri officials. The 
two heads combined show a decrease, due to the fact that many with dual 
occupations have been treated as agriculturists at the present census. 

910. Barbers and washermen appear to be less numerous than in 1891, but 

the explanation is, to a great extent, the same as that 
just given, i.e., it is due to a different method of 
manipulating the results, and also, it may be, to 

greater success in securing correct entries in the schedules, and in combating 
the tendency of functional castes to return as their actual occupation that with 
which they are credited by tradition. The head “Miscellaneous and Unspeci- 
fied” accounts for only 139,839 persons compared with 1,062,919 in 1891. As 
far as possible, we avoided classifying occupations under vague terms like this. 
Whenever the caste, or the birth-place, or the word used* gave a fairly reliable 
clue to the precise kind of service followed, the classification was made accord- 
ingly. This probably accounts for an increase of nearly 200,000 under the 
head ‘ indoor servants,’ and for the greater number of cooks. Moreover, in 
1891 the important distinction between chakar and chdkari appears to have been 
overlooked. The former refers to domestic service, but the latter is more 
commonly employed with reference to more respectable forms of employment, 
usually clerical, either under Government or under some private employer. 
Instead, therefore, of entering persons thus returned in the Miscellaneous Group 
of Order VI, which refers to domestic and personal service, I opened a fresh 
head in Order XXIII for ‘unspecified service,’ and this includes 215,754 
persons, most of whom, in 1891, would have been shown in Order VI. 

911. The general slight decline in the number of persons following the 

avocations included in Order VII is attributable to 
Swmddan^ 1- F °° D ’ Dbink ’ and the transfer of a certain number, who combine these 

occupations with agriculture, to the agricultural 
head. There are also some fluctuations due to changes of classification. Those 
under the heads ‘ betel-leaf-sellers ’ and ‘fruit-sellers’ have already been dealt, 
with. The falling off under ‘ rice-pounders ’ has been met, to a great extent, 
by an increase under ‘ flour-grinders.’ 

912. In Order VIII there has been a marked increase in the number of 

coal-miners, which is two and-a-half times as great as 

Oedees viii and IX— Light, • it was ten years ago. The number of brick- and tile- 

makers and of masons and builders in Order IX is 
also considerably greater than it was in 1891, owing 
to the growing prosperity of the people and the gradual replacing of wood and 
mud buildings by houses of bricks and mortar. 

913. There has been an apparent shrinkage of about 43,000 in Order XI, 

but this is because the keepers of the shops known as 
Manohari Dokdn, who number 53,742, have been 
shown in Order XVIII and not as stationers. The 

reason for this change of classification has already been given (paragraph 901). 
Printing presses afford employment to one and-a-half times as many persons as 
they did ten years ago, and the number of book-binders has risen by about 30 
per cent. These changes are probably genuine, but under some of the other 
groups the variations are, to a great extent, artificial. 

914. There has been but little apparent change in the total number of 

persons employed on textile fabrics and dress, but 
the details differ considerably. This is owing part- 
ly to the opening of new heads, but there have also 

been a few genuine changes, amongst which the 1 decline in the number of 
workers in wool and cotton deserves special mention. 


Fibing and Foe age, and Build- 
ings. 


Obdeb XI- 
Requirements. 


-Supplementary 


" Ordbb XII — Textile 
and Dbess. 


Fabbics 


* For instance, chakar means a servant, but, except in East Bengal, it connotes indoor service, corre- 
sponding to that of a ‘ bearer ’ in European households, and so was classed under the head * Indoor service.’ 
In Dacca, on the other hand, the meaning is wider, and there was no alternative but to relegate persons 
entered merely as ‘ chakar ’ to the head provided for unspecified domestic service. 
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915. Most of the village industries show a falling-off. It is slight in 

respect of brass, copper, and bell-metal workers, but 
Vabious Abtisan Groups, j n cage 0 £ potters, carpenters, and shoe-makers it 

is very considerable. There is not much room for difference of opinion ss to 
the proper classification of these occupations, but there is another factor which 
has probably resulted in making the difference in the figures more marked than 
it really is. I refer to the tendency of functional groups to return their tradi- 
tional caste occupation to which reference has already been made. A man of 
a weaving caste will often call himself a weaver, even when his main source of 
income is derived from agriculture or some other employment, and there are 
reasons for believing that this source of error was removed to a greater extent on 
this than on previous occasions. The change of system in dealing with occu- 
pations combined with agriculture has also affected the figures to a considerable 
extent. At the same time it seems certain that machine-made goods are 
gradually replacing those made by hand in the villages. Shoes of English 
manufacture* are rapidly displacing the country-made article, at least amongst 
the better classes ; cheap cotton cloth from Manchester, known as marking is 
supplanting the stronger but more costly country cloth; amongst Muhammadans 
Chinaware is being used instead of the local potter’s earthen vessels, and knives, 
axes, etc-, from Sheffield and the Continent are ousting the rougher implements 
made by the village blacksmith. The brass- and copper-smith holds his own, 
because the domestic cooking and other utensils of these materials have not yet 
been, and are not likely to be, replaced by enamelled saucepans or other imported 
substitutes, and the growing prosperity of the country leads to a constantly 
growing demand for them. I am unable to explain the great decrease in the 
number of persons returned as saltpetre-refiners and sellers. The quantity 
of saltpetre extracted is very little less than it was ten years ago, and an 
independent enquiry indicates that there, at least, the number of persons work- 
ing as saltpetre refiners approximates more nearly to the figures of the last 
census than to those now returned. The persons who follow this employment 
are usually partially agriculturists, and it is possible that the change of system 
in tabulating occupations combined with agriculture is responsible for the 
apparent decline under this head. 

916. There is a remarkable decline in the number of persons shown in 

Order XVIII — Commerce, chiefly under the heads 
‘General merchants’ and ‘Shop-keepers unspecified.’ 
Here, again, the result is in the main artificial. 
Greater care was taken to eliminate vague entries, 

such as Dokandari from the enumeration schedules, and in the course of 
tabulation no items were relegated to these general heads for which any suitable 
special place could be found in the occupation scheme.f The change of system 
in dealing with occupations connected with land must also have greatly affected 
the number of persons shown in this Order. Table XVD shows, for example, that 
amongst rent-payers (males, actual workers), 108,885 returned shop-keeping as 
a subsidiary means of livelihood. In Order XIX — Transport and Storage, there 
has been a net increase of 8 per cent,, but the details again disclose variations 
due, in the main, to changes in classification. 

917. The same remark applies to Order XX — Learned and Artistic Profes- 

sions. The decrease under the head ‘Priests, 
Obdeb — BOFEssioKs. Ministers, etc.,’ is, to a great extent, counterbalanced 

by the entry of a larger number of persons as catechists, church and temple 
servants, etc. The number shown as religious mendicants is much larger than 
in 1891, when it would seem that many persons of this class must have been 
treated as ordinary beggars and shown in Order XXIV. The distinction 
between religious mendicants and ordinary beggars was seldom shown at all 
clearly in the entries in the occupation column of the schedules, and it was 
often necessary to refer to the caste column, in order to decide which was 

* In 1900-1901 the number of pairs of boots and shoes imported was 324,798 compared with 166,716 in 
1890-91. The value of cutlery and hardware imported during the same period rose from 32 to 77 lakhs of 
rupees, and of glass and glassware from 21 to 29 lakhs. The value of imported cotton piece-goods, etc., 
have risen during the decade from 1,366 to 1,617 lakhs. 

t Thus * Bepari ’ was in most parts of the Province treated as meaning grain-dealer, whereas, in 1891, 
it was probably, in many districts, shown as shop-keeper unspecified. 


Obdebs XVIII Aim XIX— 

CoiIMEBCB, TbAKSPOBT, AND 

Stobagb. 
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probably meant. It would be better in future to abandon the distinction 
between the two classes. 

918. The variations in respect of the remaining occupations may be 

summarily dealt with. The decrease of more than 
thee ccupatios. three millions under the head of general labour has 

already been explained. It is due to the transfer of about this number to the 
cognate head of ‘field-labourers’ in Order V. Order XXIII is swollen by the 
entry of the new group ‘Service unspecified,’ which was classed in 1891 with 
unspecified domestic service. As already stated, there has been some confusion 
between ordinary and religious mendicancy; and the two heads combined 
include only 689,892 persons compared with 771,581 in 1891. This satisfactory 
result is due in part to greater material prosperity, but it is also largely 
attributable to the fact that alms are less freely given to the begging fraternity 
than was formerly the case. With the spread of education, the loafer finds it 
less easy than it was formerly to unloose the purse strings of the villagers. 


General Distribution of Population by Occupation. 


919. 


Intboductoby eemabks. 


It will be seen from the preceding discussion that the classification 
of occupations under a large number of special 
heads is beset with numerous difficulties, due to — 
(1) the vagueness of many of the original entries, (2) the existence of dual 
occupations of which only the principal one is shown in the main occu- 
pation table, (3) the fact that the census refers to the state of affairs on a 
particular day, and (4) the errors which, in spite of every precaution, must 
unavoidably creep into the preparation of such an elaborate table. So far as 
dual occupations are concerned, the errors probably cancel each other to a 
great extent. If X represents the number of persons returned as following 
main occupation A and subsidiary occupation B, and Y, the number following 
main occupation B and subsidiary occupation A, it may be assumed that the 
error, due to the entry against occupation A of the whole of X, is cancelled by 
the exclusion of the whole of Y, i.e., that the loss, sustained by occupation A, 
owing to the return of some of the people who partly subsist by it under occu- 
pation B, is made good by the excess number returned as solely dependent 
on A, who in reality are partly dependent on B.* 

The vagueness of some of the entries has affected only a few heads, and, 
except in the case of ‘ general labour,’ where the number runs into millions, 
it is not likely to have been sufficient, to vitiate the general accuracy of the 
return. The same observation applies to the circumstance that a census deals 
with the occupations of the people on a particular date. It is only the landless 
labourer who is constantly changing his means of livelihood, working in the 
fields at one time and at other time carrying a pdlki, or digging earth, or 
working in a jute press or a brick-field. The mistakes which occurred in com- 
piling the results may sometimes have affected particular heads of occupation 
in individual districts ; but it is hoped that the number of such mistakes is 
small, and in any case they cannot affect the main features of the occupation 
statistics in the Province as a whole. 

In the following discussion, unless the contrary is expressly stated, the 
figures should be taken to refer to the total number of persons who subsist by 
each occupation, i.e., the actual workers and the persons dependent on them. 

920. The most striking feature of the return is the large proportion of the 

population who are dependent on agriculture. 

G-enebal featuees op the Nearly two-thirds of the people are either land- 
occupation betvbn. lords or tenants ; six per cent, have been returned as 

agricultural labourers, and of the seven per cent, shown as general labourers, 
the great majority must also be mainly dependent on agriculture. About 
twelve per cent, of the total population (including dependents) are engaged in 
the preparation and Supply of material substances, and of these half find a 


* It cannot be too often repeated tbat the Occupation Table merely shows the number of persons 
dependent on each occnpation as their principal means of support, and not the total number who 
pursue it, either alone or in combination with other avocations. Thus if there are X chaukidars in a 
district, of whom T are primarily dependent on other means of subsistence, the number returned as 
chaukidars at the census will be X — Y. 
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Diagram showing the general distribution of the population by 
occupation (Orders). 
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livelihood by the provi- 
sion of food and drink, 
and a fifth by making and 
dealing in textile fabrics 
and dress. Domestic and 
sanitary services provide 
employment for very few, 
and the number of persons 
who subsist by this means 
is barely two per cent, of 
the population, or less than 
a third of the number so 
employed in England and 
Wales. Commerce, trans- 
port, and storage provide 
employment for two per- 
sons in every hundred, of 
whom rather more than 
half are engaged on trans- 
port and storage and 
slightly less than half on 
commerce. In spite of 
Brahman priests, the pro- 
fessions are the means of 
subsistence of less than 
two persons per cent. 


921. The diagram in the margin has been prepared to indicate the 
„ general distribution of the population of each 

Natural Division between agriculture, industries, 
commebck, and professions. commerce, and professions. The proportions are 

to some extent disturbed 

Diagram showing the distribution of the population by occupation ■» . j i j 

(Classes) in each Natural Division. by the tendency, already 

more than alluded to, 
of persons who belong 
to functional groups to 
return their traditional 
caste occupation, if they 
follow it at all, even 
though they derive their 
support mainly from some 
other employment. A 
weaver will still call 
himself a weaver even 
though he has only one 
loom for his whole family, 
and derives the greater 
part of his earnings from 
cultivation. This tend- 
ency has been, counter- 
acted with more success 
on the present, than on 
previous, occasions, but 
it still affects the figures, 
especially in Orissa and 
South Bihar. So far as 
the figures go, North 
Bengal contains a larger 
proportion of persons 
dependent on agriculture 
than any other part of the 
Province, and this is very 
possibly the case ; but it 
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■Sot*.—' T he base of each'rectangle is proportional to the population of each 
-Natural Division. The height shows the percentage of th? population of each Natural 
Division which is employed on tack Class of occupation. 
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must also be remembered that this is the tract where the number of the 
functional ( non-agricultural) castes is smallest, and the population is composed 
mainly of Muhammadans and race castes who would be under no temptation to 
profess to live by non-agricultural occupation ; the tendency in fact is here in 
the other direction, and a man is more likely than not to say that he lives by 
agriculture, even when the greater part of his time is devoted to some craft, 
such as carpentry. Then come North Bihar and East Bengal, followed closely 
by Chota Nagpur. The industrial population is, of course, largest in Central 
Bengal, and next come Orissa, South Bihar, and West Bengal. The position of 
West Bengal would be much higher, but for the inclusion of Midnapore and 
Birbhum, where the industrial population is relatively very small. The com- 
mercial and professional communities, like the industrial, are most strongly 
represented in Central Bengal. 

922. Another method of viewing the return from a general standpoint is by 

taking the occupations commonly followed in every 
Village industbies. village, i.e. y those which, taken together, meet all 

the requirements of ordinary village life. The figures for these simple pursuits 

are given in the margin. The occu- 


Occupation. 

Groups included. 

Number 
per 10,000 of 
total popu- 
lation. 

Landlords and tenants 

36, 37, 40, 49, 50, 
51, 52 

6,429 

Agricultural labourers 

38. 39.39(a), 39(i) 

636 

General labourers 

96, 102, 150,420, 441 
500 to 504. 

860 

Stock-owners and herdsmen 

20, 27, 30, 31, 32, 
78, 82 

147 

Cotton workers (not in mills) 

271, 272, 276, 278 

131 

Goldsmiths and blacksmiths 

317, 328 

73 

Brass, copper and bell-metal 
workers. 

320 to 323 

14 

Carpenters 

344, 346 

43 

Fishermen and boatmen 

79, 80, 429 

190 

Oil-pressers 

100, 101 

62 

59 

Barbers ... 

60 

Washermen 

65 

43 

Toddy-drawers ... 

131, 132 

12 

Grain-parchers ... 

98 

32 

40 

Leather-workers 

387 to 390 

Basket-makers, scavengers and 

74, 347 to 349 

67 

drummers. 

and 488 

69 

Priests ... 

444, 447 

Potters ... 

155, 33b, 337 

63 

Mendicants 

446, 513 

88 

Village quacks ana midwives 

468, 472 

19 

Grocers and confectioners 

103, 104, 124 

79 

Grain-dealers and money-lenders 

97, 392 — 395 

70 

Tailors ... 

306 

23 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 

105 

20 

Piece-goods dealers 

304 

23 

Other shopkeepers 

398, 398(a), 399, 400 

41 

Total 

.. . 

9,333 


pations, as here entered, are to be 
understood in the widest sense, and 
not merely in the restricted meaning 
assigned to them in the classi- 
fied scheme. The head £ general 
labourer ’, for example, includes not 
only the ordinary coolie, but also 
flour-grinders, paddy-huskers, tank- 
diggers and other earth-workers, 
joa/H-bearers, firewood collectors, 
etc. More than 93 per cent, of the 
population are dependent on these 
village occupations. Most of them 
are hereditary, and the barber’s son 
becomes a barber and the weaver’s 
son a weaver,* and we have already 
seen in the Chapter on Caste that 
the affairs of each are regulated by 
a standing Committee, or panchdyat. 
The duties and remuneration of each 
group are fixed by custom, and the 
caste rules strictly prohibit a man 
from entering into competition with another of the same caste. In many 
districts, the barber, washerman, blacksmith, etc., each has his own defined 
circle ( hrit or sarhan), within which he works, and no one else may attempt to 
filch his customers, or jajmans, from him on pain of severe punishment at the 
hands of the caste committee. The exclusive right to employment by the 
people in the circle constituting a man’s brit is often so well established, that it 
is regarded as hereditable property and, with Muhammadans, is often granted 
as dower. The method of payment often consists of a fixed fee for regular 
services, e.g. to the blacksmith for keeping the plough in order, to the barber for 
shaving and hair cutting, to the leather-dresser for supplying country shoes and 
leather straps for plough-yokes and the like, and a special payment on 
particular occasions, such as to the village midwife, who is usually the wife of 
the cobbler or drummer, for the delivery of a child, and to the barber on the 
occasion of marriages. 

923. Much curious information on this subject is given by Dr. Grierson in 
his little book on the Gaya district, where the old customs have been pre- 
served to a greater degree than in most other parts of the Province. The 
custom is there for each artisan to take his recognised share of grain when the 
crop has been reaped and brought to the threshing-floor. The carpenter and 
blacksmith each are given about a maund of grain (half being rice) yearly for 


* It has already been pointed out that the introduction, of foreign articles is forcing many of the 
weavers and other artisans to turn to agricultural pursuits. 
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each plough,* while the Chamar gets 12 seers. The Dom or basket-maker receives 
no regular income. He is paid for what he does, and his only perquisite is the 
right to take the table leavings of all castes, expect the Dhoba, whose remains he 
scorns to touch.f The Teli also draws no fixed stipend, but receives 4 seers 
of oilseed for every seer of oil he is required to supply. In addition to these 
regular payments from the villagers, the artisan or village servant often holds 
a small plot of land rent free, in return for which he supplies the zamindar with 
earthenware, or shaves him and his family and cuts their hair, &c., as the case 
may be. 

The same system is in vogue in Bengal Proper, but to a more limited 
extent. The Dhoba and Napit usually enjoy small grants of rent-free land 
from the zamindars, and the />«/A*-bearers and Haris also do so occasionally. 
They receive fixed remuneration, in cash or grain, from the villagers; but the 
present tendency is towards payment by the job. The village carpenters and 
blacksmiths are usually paid in cash for the actual work done. The Napit often 
enjoys the exclusive right to work for people in a recognised circle, but this is 
not usually the case with the other village servants and artisans. The village 
organization, with its complete outfit of servants and artisans, who render it 
independent of all outside help, which is so common in other parts of India, 
never seems to have been fully developed in the greater part of Bengal ProDer, 
and there is often a great dearth of local craftsmen, which is now being met by 
the settlement of immigrants from Bihar. The up-country Dhoba, for example, 
is now to be found in almost all parts of Bengal. 

In Orissa, on the other hand, the system in vogue in Bihar, is in full force. 
Whenever a new village is formed, the first care of the settlers is to secure then- 
own staff of village servants, who are induced to come by small grants of land 
known as chakran jaigir, averaging about an acre in area, which they enjoy in 
addition to the customary remuneration from the villagers whom they serve. 
The washerman and barber serve a fixed circle of from 30 to 50 families and 
receive small monthly payments of grain or money. The barber also gets 
presents of cloth and rice, on the occasion of marriages, varying in value from 
Be. 1 to Bs. 5, while the washerman receives the old cloths in which dead bodies 
are carried to the pyre, and also the cloths discarded at the sradh by the 
relatives, who are given new ones on that occasion. His wife also receives 
small presents from well-to-do people when a child is bom. The carpenter and 
blacksmith receive from 12 seers to 15 seers of paddy per plough and are paid 
by the job for other work; they, too, enjoy a monopoly of the work in a fixed 
circle of jajmdm , who are partitioned amongst their heirs like other property. 
The Jyotish, or astrologer, has no fixed circle, but he usually serves about 100 
families, and also acts as the priest of the Chamar and Siyal castes. He attends 
at all ceremonial observances and shares the offerings with the Brahman 
taking from a quarter to three-eighths of the total amount given. 

924. The detailed figures in the table of occupation may now be reviewed 

Order I. — i dministrition. The number of officers of Govern. 

ment (actual workers) shown m group 3 is only 1,988, 
but it must be remembered that this group includes only officers who are directly 
concerned in the administration. Engineers and officers of the education, postal 
and medical departments, and the like, find a place in other parts of the scheme. 
The same remark applies also, to some extent, to clerks, some of whom, moreover 
may have been classed under the head of ‘ writers unspecified ’, owing to the 
vagueness of the entries in the schedules. The number of constables and 
village watchmen shown in the scheme represents, as already explained, only 
those who returned these occupations as their principal means of support, and 
does not represent the total number borne on the books of the police department. 

925. Bengal is not a pastoral country, and very little stock is bred beyond 

such as is required locally. The only important 
of isiMus. entry m (Jrderiv is, therefore, that of the herdsmen 

who look after the village cattle kept either for 
grazing or fo r the supply of milk. Of these there are about three-fifths of a 

* '-* he c”Pfnter also gets from 4 to 6 pice a day and his food (SMd) when employed on other work by 
cultivators, or S to 4 annas a day, when his employer is not a cultivator. J 

iJom’santipathyto 'he Dhoba is so pronounced that his most binding promise is clenched by 
.ayxng If I fail, may I become like a man who has eaten from a Dhoba.” 3 
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million. About 29,000 persons have been returned as cattle-breeders, but the 
distinction between them and the cow keepers and milk and butter sellers, of 
whom there are 430,000 (Order VII, Group 78), is a very fine one, and much 
reliance cannot be placed on the figures for each taken separately. Of the 
shepherds and goatherds and breeders of sheep and goats (31,000), the majority 
are in South Bihar and Chota Nagpur. This occupation is frequently combined 
with blanket weaving under which head 19,000 persons are shown (Order XII, 
Group 251). 

926. We have already seen that more than three-quarters of the popula- 
„ . tion are dependent on agriculture, and in these 

ObMSE V.— AGEICXrLXTJSE. . r ., , ° 1 j V , , , 

circumstances it may be asked why no attempt 
should have been made to subdivide Group 37 — rent-payers, which alone 
contains more than 46 millions. The answer is that any attempt to do so would 
have been misleading, owing to the impossibility of securing entries in the sche- 
dules sufficiently clear to permit of the necessary differentiation. The terms used 
in describing the different kinds of interest in land are so numerous, and their 
meaning in different localities varies so greatly, that any attempt to particular- 
ise would have been foredoomed to failure. I consulted district officers on the 
subject, but the general opinion was strongly against any attempt to complicate 
matters by the detailed instructions which would have been necessary, especially 
as it would have been quite impossible, with the agency available, to ensure their 
being carried out.* It has already been pointed out that the census is not the 
means by which detailed information of this kind can be collected.! 

An attempt has been made to distinguish between farm servants and field- 
labourers, i.e., between permanent and temporary hands, but much importance 
should not be attached to the figures for each taken separately, and it must be 
remembered that of the millions shown under the head of 1 General Labour 7 
(Order XXII, Group 5041, the great majority derive the major part of their 
earnings from work in the fields. The field-labourer is employed only when 
necessity arises, at the time of ploughing, weeding or harvesting. The 
farm servant, on the other hand, is provided with work all the year round ; he 
is found chiefly on the zamindar’s private land or on the holdings of persons of 
the higher castes, who will not handle the plough themselves. In Gaya the 
farm servant or kamiyd% takes a loan from his employer and binds himself to 
work for him for 100 years or until the loan is repaid. He receives less pay than 
temporary hands, but this is counterbalanced by the fact that he is kept on all 
the year round. 

In Bengal Proper there is usually no local supply of field-labourers, and 
the persons so employed are usually immigrants from Bihar. The dearth of 
hired labourers is often met by a system called iadld or gdnta under which 
the actual cultivators combine to plough, hoe or weed each other’s fields in turn.§ 
So far as the returns go, the cultivators on the jhum system, which has already 
been described, [| are practically confined to the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Hill Tippera. A kind of rice called ddhi dhan is cultivated by jhuming in 
parts of Chota Nagpur, but the persons who there resort to this form of agricul- 
ture have not been distinguished from other cultivators. 

The figures for indigo refer only to the establishments on the factories, 
which are practically empty, at the time of year when the Census is taken. 
The persons who grow the plant have been shown as ordinary cultivators. In 
the case of tea, the other great exotic crop, the Census statistics are more 
complete, and the figure shown in Table XY (about 209,000) represents a very 


* In Bombay Mr. Enthoven endeavoured to distinguish lessees of villages, tenants and sharers not 
cultivating, and tenants and sharers cultivating, but he had to give up the attempt. He says:— “The 
entries in the schedules were so carelessly made that the statistics could not be compiled for a sufficient 
number of cases to be of any value, and the attempt was therefore abandoned.’’ Bombay Census 


A great deal of valuable information on this subject is to be found in the recent Settlement Reports 
for Orissa, Chittagong and Muzaffarpur, and other similar publications. 

+ The same system is in force elsewhere, e. g., in the north of Chota Nagpur. The farm servant is 
called Kdmat in North Bengal uni Xrishdn in Nadia. , , /7 . , , 

§ This practice is common in JN adia when the fields nave to be deep hoed ( fcorpani ) which, with the 
light plonghs in use, is necessary every 3 or 4 years. About 20 raiyats join together and work their way 
in hne from one end of the field to the other, making each stroke of the hoe in unison and turning up 
the soil to the depth of about a foot, 
li Ante paragraph 163. 
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Order VI.— Personal 

TABY SERVICES. 


SANI- 


Obdeb VII.— Food, drink and 
stimulants. 


close approximation to the number of persons actually employed on the tea 
gardens. To the 88,000 persons returned as cultivating the betel-vine, the 
II 1,000 shown in Order VII, Group 123, as selling betel-leaf, must be added in 
order to obtain the true number who live by the cultivation and sale of this 
article. 

927. The most numerous item in Order VI is that of indoor servants, 

who aggregate about half a million. Then come 
barbers and washermen. The number of cooks is 
very small, being less than one to every 1,200 of the 

population. In an agricultural community, where the women of the family 
perform this.duty themselves, the number is naturally not very great: but it is 
probable that some of those shown as indoor servants, or under the head 
£ miscellaneous,’ also serve as cooks. The 73,000 sweepers and scavengers are 
to be found chiefly in municipalities; nearly 22,000 of them were enumerated 
in the 16 places treated as cities. 

928. The largest entry in Order VII is that of fishermen and fish-sellers, 

who together aggregate 1,239,000. They are most 
numerous in Central and East Bengal. There are 
various fishing castes. Some will only catch fish 

and others will only sell it, but the majority do both. Those who catch fish, 
again, often have prejudices against employing certain methods. Some will 
only use nets, and others only bamboo fishing contrivances or fishing rods, 
&c. Next to the fishing community, the most numerous groups are those of the 
oil pressers and sellers, and the grocers, numbering 485,000 and 497,000, respect- 
ively, the rice pounders with 431,000, the cow-keepers and milk-sellers with 
430,000, and the grain and pulse-dealers with 350,000. The latter figure 
represents only those of whom grain dealing is the main occupation. The total 
number of persons who trade in such staples is much greater, and every money- 
lender and considerable shop keeper deals in grain to a greater or less extent. 
Grain parchers, sweetmeat makers and sellers, and flour grinders are also 
numerous, and so are the betel-leaf sellers who have already been mentioned. 

929. The figures relating to light, firing and forage call for no detailed 

comment. Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers 
number 142,000, while the rapidly growing coal- 
mines support about 83,000 persons. 

930. Passing over Orders IX and X, which present no special features, we 

come to a miscellaneous collection of occupations 
grouped under the heading “ Supplementary Re- 
quirements.” The mills in which paper is manu- 
factured afford a livelihood to about 4,500 persons, and the manufacture of 
paper by hand to about half that number. Printing presses support 20,000 
persons, and nearly 12,000 are book-binders. Over 15,000 persons obtain a 
livelihood from employment in machinery and engineering workshops, and 
over 21,000 from the making of ploughs and other agricultural implements. 
There are also nearly 10,000 mechanics, not included in the above heads, 
exclusive of railway mechanics. Amongst other occupations which support a 
fair number of persons may be mentioned the making and selling of glass 
and other kinds of bangles, and of flower garlands. The number of sugar- 
press owners and agents is small ; but the occupation deserves mention, as it 
is one which has completely changed the old system of extracting the juice 
of the sugarcane. Formerly the cane was squeezed by being passed between two 
revolving wooden cylinders, but the pressure thus obtained was weak and 
uneven, and the operation had to be repeated several times, and even then 
the juice was not wholly extracted. This archaic mill has been superseded 
by one of iron, by means of which not only is the work done much more 
expeditiously, but far less juice is left in the cane. The new machine is expen- 
sive, and very few cultivators could afford to buy one, but this difficulty 
has been got over by the introduction of the hire system. Local agents 
have been appointed all over Bengal, and a number of the mills are sent 
to each to be hired out at so much a day. This method has proved most 
successful; they have come into use almost everywhere, and the raucous 
creaking of the old wooden mills, once so characteristic of the early spring 
in many parts of the Bengal mufassil , is now rarely to be heard. The history 


Ohdke VIII. — Light, 

AND FORAGE. 


FIRING 


Order XI. — Supplementary 
Requirements. 
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Order XII.— Textile fabrics 

AND DRESS. 


of the introduction of this machine is of interest, not only on its own account, 
nor because of the novel system under which its use has been extended, 
but also because it shows that the raiyat is quite ready to adopt new methods or 
means, when they are really an improvement, and that his refusal to adopt 
certain “ improved ” ploughs and other implements provided for his benefit is 
due, probably, not so much to his conservative prejudices, as to the fact that they 
are not in reality so suitable for the work to be done as their advocates 
believe them to be. 

931. The silk industry is shown as supporting only 142,000 persons, chiefly 

in Rajshahi, Malda and Murshidabad, but these 
figures do not include all persons who derive part 
of their income from this source. In Jslpaiguri 

and elsewhere the Mech women rear the Endi silkworms, and spin and 
weave the rough silk, which is now greatly in demand amongst Europeans 
as a dress-material for hot weather wear. The fact that they do so, however, 
has not been recorded at the Census : they are in the main cultivators, and silk 
weaving is only an employment for their leisure hours, but it ought none 
the less to have been entered in the schedules. In spite of European competition, 
cotton cleaners, spinners and weavers still number about a million, but with 
people such as these the traditional occupation dies hard and many of the so- 
called weavers are in reality mainly cultivators. The number of looms in use 
amongst a given number of persons returned as weavers is far smaller than 
of old, when the craft was a more profitable one. The cotton mills of Bengal 
are overshadowed by those of Bombay , but they support upwards of 8,000 
persons. The chief manufacture of Bengal is jute ; no fewer than 130,000 
persons are maintained by the jute mills, and another 13,000 by the jute presses. 
The rapid growth of this industry is one of the most striking features 
of recent years, and the banks of the Hooghly for many miles above and 
below Calcutta are now studded with jute factories.* Piece-goods dealers 
and tailors with their families number about 184,000 ana 183,000 persons, 
respectively. The former of these occupations, like the wholesale trade in 
grain and the money-lending business, is in many parts largely in the hands of 
the enterprising Mdrwaris. 

932. The workers in gold, silver and precious stones (320,000) form the 

most numerous item in Order XIII, and next to 
Order xiii.— Metals, &c. them come the blacksmiths (257,000). Iron found- 
ries are shown as furnishing employment to about 4,000 persons, but this 
industry has probably been confused occasionally with machinery works 
(Groups 2^5 and 226 of Order XI). Brass, copper and bell-metal workers 
and sellers number about 112,000. 

933. The potters are the only people of importance in Order XIV. Includr 

ing persons who sell earthenware they numbe- 
467,000. The industry has suffered slightly from 
the extended use of China-ware by Muhammadans, 

and of metal utensils by all classes of the people; but, on the other hand, the 
demand for tiles is growing, and this to some extent makes up for a loss in other 
directions.f 

934. The makers of baskets, mats, etc., aggregate about 329,000. The 

basket-maker is often also a scavenger, and the line 
Order xv.— Wood, cane and Q f demarcation between the two groups is not very 
LBiVEa ' reliable. Including woodcutters and sawyers, there 

are 339,000 carpenters. • 

935. There are two important entries in Order XVII — shoe, boot and 

sandal makers (158,000) and sellers of hides, etc., 
Order xvii — fatheb, etc. ^13 000). The latter occupation is sometimes 

followed by Muhammadans, but, as a rule, both are the speciality of the 
cobbling and leather dressing caste (Chamar and Muchi), and there is no real 
distinction between them. 


Obdeb XIV.— Glass 

EARTHENWARE. 


AND 


* The extension of jute cultivation to meet the growing demand for this staple is one of the main 
factors in the growing prosperity of East and North Bengal. 

t There is a separate head in Order IX for brick and tile-makers, but the potter, who usually makes 
tiles, would always describe himself as a Kumhar. 
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ObdebXIX.- 

STOBAGE. 


936. About 152,000 persons have been shown under the head of bankers and 

money-lenders. Most of these belong to the latter 
Obdeb ommebce. category, but the occupation is seldom practised 

alone. The money-lender is often a piece-goods dealer or a general merchant, 
and he usually also trades in grain. It would be better to combine at least the 
figures for general merchants (25,000) and “shop-keepers otherwise unspecified” 
(183,000) with those for money-lenders. The assistants and clerks of mer- 
chants, money-lenders and shop-keepers, taken together, number about 137,000. 

937. In spite of the great extension of railway communications, the 

occupation under the head “ Transport and Storage,” 

-Tbanspobt and w hich affords support to the greatest number of 
persons is that of boatmen (248,000). The number 
of persons shown as engaged on railways is, roughly, 116,000; but this includes 
only those employed on open line. Persons working on the construction of rail- 
way embankments are included in Order XXII. — Earthwork, and those engaged 
in the manufacture of railway carriages and the like in Order X. — Vehi- 
cles and Vessels. There are about 186,000 /?a£fo‘-bearers and 105,000 cart 
owners and drivers. The postal and telegraph departments support about 
33,000 persons. Porters number 46,000 and weighmen and measurers 
22 ,° 0() . 

In respect of porters it may be mentioned that loads can be carried in three 
ways, vis., on the back, on the head, and on the shoulder. The Himalayan tribes 
carry their loads on the back, supporting them by a strap which passes over the 
top of the forehead. The joa/K-bearing castes usually carry things on the 
shoulder, suspended at each end of a split bamboo, called a bhangi or bhar. 
Other castes accustomed to labour, such as the Nunivas, generally carry loads on 
the head, and they often have a prejudice against the use of the bhar. Others, 
again, such as the Sokiyars of Hazaribagh, will on no account carry a load 
in any other way. Amongst the Chota Nagpur aborigines the practice is that 
women carry load4 on the head and men on the shoulder, and with the 
Santdls a common way of enquiring as to the sex of a new born child is by 
means of the question : — “ Is it a head carrier or a shoulder carrier ?” 

938. The priests, with 462,000, form by far the largest group in Order XX ; 

but it is probable that a great many persons retum- 
°sions • xx,— '• Leabnei> peofes ‘ ed as priests were merely so entered because they 

belonged to the Brahman caste. The number of 
persons who are actually supported by the occupation must be much smaller. 
Religious mendicants are shown, as numbering 191,000, but it was often very 
difficult to say if a particular entry in the schedules referred to a religious 
mendicant or to an ordinary beggar. The latter, who are included in Order 
XXIV, aggregate 498,000, but it would be safer to take the two items together, 
which gives 690,000, or nearly 9 per 1,000 as the uumber of persons who live 
by mendicancy. About 3,000 persons, were returned as circumeisers, chiefly in 
East and North Bengal. Elsewhere this operation is usually performed by the 
Musalman Hajjdms. 

There are 117,000 teachers of various kinds, and 30,000 writers unspecified. 
In addition to the last mentioned there are no less than 216,000 persons 
who returned their occupation merely as “ service ” and have, therefore, been 
classed in Order XXIII. — Indefinite ; most of these are probably engaged in 
various clerical avocations. Pleaders, mukhtars and other limbs of tbe law 
aggregate some 52,000, and their clerks 22,000. Touts and petition-writers 
usually preferred to describe their means of support by some other name, and 
the number of persons thus returned is only 2,000. An attempt was made to 
distinguish between medical practitioners with and without a diploma, but with 
doubtful success. Taken together they number 132, 000, of whom only 15,000 
have been shown as possessing a diploma, license or certificate. There are 
only 33,000 persons returned as midwives or dhdis, but the real number is much 
greater. The dhdi is usually the wife of the village Chainar, Hari, or Dom, 
and she seems usually to have been returned under her husband’s occupation. 
In a few instances males were returned as actual workers. It was generally 
found, on enquiry, that the entry was a mistake, and the males in question 
were then shown as dependents. In Dacca, however, it is reported that men 
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some times assist in this operation. They take no part in the actual delivery 
of the child, but are merely called in to sever the umbilical cord. 

939. Special enquiries were made, at the request of the Census Commis- 
, sioner, regarding the methods followed by the 

midwife. indigenous midwives, and much curious information 

was obtained, of which a short analysis is given 
below. When the pains begin the patient is either made to kneel down on all 
fours and to hold a basket, pillow or some similar article to her breast, or she 
sits on the lap of the dhdi who presses her knees against her loins and kneeds 
her abdomen with her hands. A string is often tied round the patient’s body 
above the abdomen with a view, it is said, to prevent the child from endeavour- 
ing to seek an exit in the wrong direction. 

In order to facilitate delivery the passage is anointed with castor oil, the 
abdomen is rubbed with mustard oil, and nutmeg and betel-leaves are given 
internally as a stimulant, while an effort is made to promote nausea by stuffing a 
handful of the patient’s hair into her mouth. If these methods prove unavailing 
and the pains are prolonged, water over which mantras have been uttered (called 
jalpata or mantra jal) is given to the patient.* Should this expedient fail, 
various other devices are resorted to. In some places a man uproots a tamarind 
plant with tender leaves, standing the while with his face to the north and 
holding his breath, and this is tied to the woman’s hair. Elsewhere a man pulls 
out a pumpkin plant by the roots, while the free end of his loin cloth hangs 
loose, and the roots are tied round her waist. Another plan is to show to the 
patient the lid of an earthen pot on which a mantra has been chalked by a 
Brahman, or to tie round her waist a pipal leaf on which a mantra has been 
similarly inscribed. Various nostrums are given internally, such as hot ghi or 
milk, a compound of 30 drugs sold by grocers, of the contents of which the 
midwife is generally ignorant, or the stalk of a plant brought from Mecca, 
known as khalds phut or the delivery plant. In Sikkim great faith is reposed 
in the efficacy of celts, or thunder-stones as they are commonly called. The 
stone is washed with soap in a little warm water which the woman is made to 
imbibe. In Gangpur, if serious symptoms appear, an exorcist (Kalo or Gunia) 
is called in. The room is filled with smoke and he then waves in the air a 
large piece of wood with a carved head, to the accompaniment of innumerable 
tom-toms and the screams of grief of all the old women of the village. The 
object is to frighten, away the evil spirit who is causing the trouble, but the 
result is more often to accelerate the death of the unfortunate patient. Com- 
pared with this, there is much to be said in favour of the customs of the 
Kolhan. When a Ho’s wife is seized by the pains of labour, he locks her up by 
herself in his house, and betakes himself with a cock to the roof, where he 
sacrifices the bird to his God, Singbonga, and then waits for developments. 
When he hears the new-born babe cry, he descends and cuts the navel string. 
It is not stated what happens when the delivery is not attended by a successful 
issue. 

It will readily be imagined, from what has already been said, that the dhdCs 
resources are very limited.f The occupation is usually hereditary, and the 
young woman who aspires to follow this occupation must first go through a 
course of attending delivery cases, as a spectator or assistant, before she is allow- 
ed to practise on her own account. But there is very little obstetric skill to be 
acquired from her elders, and her proficiency seldom becomes very great. In 
ordinary cases everything usually goes off satisfactorily, but when a cross birth 
occurs, the dhdi rarely attempts to turn the child. More often she seizes the 
arm or leg presented and endeavours to attain the desired end by force. 
If successful the limb is usually dislocated and the mother terribly lacerated, 
but more often the effort ends in failure and death ensues. In Jashpur it is 
reported that, when the midwife fails to deliver the foetus, she dissects it with 
the implement used for cutting areca-nuts and removes it piecemeal. 


* In the Chota Nagpur States special virtue is imparted to the water, not by the utterance of mantras 
hut by the husband dipping his toe in it. 

t Their remuneration varies from 4 annas upwards, according to the circumstances of the parents. Well- 
to-do people in special cases give as much as Es. 25. In addition to money, they receive presents of plates, 
cloth, &c. 
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940. When a delivery has been safely accomplished the umbilical cord is 

severed, usually by a sharp-edged piece of bamboo 
Customs afteb delivery. or an 0 y S t e r shell,* and the infant’s bowels are 

opened by a dose of castor oil or the insertion in the anus of the oiled stem of a 
betel-leaf. In most places, it is believed that, for several days, the mother’s milk 
is deleterious, and in the meantime a wet-nurse is called in, or the infant is fed on 
tepid cow’s milk, which it draws up by means of a small roll of cotton thread 
( palte ), one end of which is placed in its mouth and the other in the bowl of milk. 
It is rubbed twice a day with oil and turmeric, and this is often done until 
it reaches the second or third year of its age. A mixture of certain leaves and 
powdered crocodiles’ teeth is sometimes given to it periodically as a prophylactic 
against chills and bowel complaints. In Bengal Proper the mother is not allowed 
to rest after the confinement until the placenta has come away. In Bihar she is 
given a draught of mustard oil mixed with assafcetida, and is allowed to lie on 
her back while the dhdi rubs and twists her about until it has been expelled. The 
mother is considered unclean for 21 days, and during this period she is not 
allowed to leave the room set aside for her accouchement. F or the first six days 
she is kept warm near a fire, and is well rubbed and fomented three times a 
day. She is allowed only one meal daily, and this consists of old rice, dal and 
vegetables. Animal food at this time is strictly forbidden, nor is cold water 
allowed in order to alleviate the thirst caused by the hot and stuffy atmosphere. 
Pieces of ginger fried in ghi are administered as a stimulant. On the 13th day 
she is bathed. 

941. The only remaining item to be mentioned under the head of 

“Learned and Artistic Professions” is that 

Otheb occupations. entitled ‘ Band-masters and players (not mili- 

tary) ’, with a strength of 100,000. The principal constituents of this group 
are the village drummers and players on tom-toms and similar primitive 
instruments, who, like the dhdi, belong to the lowest strata of the community 
and who combine with their musical performances on the occasion of marriages 
and other high days, the making of baskets, the dressiug of skins and the 
removal of refuse. 

The principal occupations in the three last Orders of the scheme have 
already been mentioned elsewhere. The majority of the persons in Order 
XXII belong to the great class of landless labourers who are dependent chiefly 
on agriculture for their support, but who, at the time of the Census, were tem- 
porarily engaged on earthwork or whose occupation was so vaguely entered 
that they could not be assigned to any specific group. About 32,000 persons 
were returned as working in factories, the nature which was not specified, in 
districts where the existence of several different kinds of factories prevented 
their entry under any particular head. 

Occupations in Towns. 

942. We have hitherto been considering the distribution of the population 

by occupation in the Province as a whole. It will 
Scope of the statistics. -well to glance briefly at the corresponding 

distribution amongest the urban population. The ordinary town in Bengal 
is usually, to a great extent, urban only in name, and many of the mufassil 
Municipalities are either overgrown villages, or contain on their outskirts, 
considerable areas of a purely rural character. Instead, therefore, of compiling 
the statistics of occupation for all so-called towns, it was thought better to 
do so only for certain large towns of a truly urban nature. The following 
towns were therefore selected : — Calcutta, Serampore, Howrah, Bally, Cossi- 
pore-Chitpore, Manicktala, Garden Reach, Dacca, Patna, Bihar, Gaya, Chapra, 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and the statistics in columns 
14 to 19 of Table XV refer only to these places, which, for the purpose of 
this discussion, will be distinguished as cities. Their aggregate population is 

* This seems to be an interesting survival of the time when metals were not known. In the same way 
in certain religious ceremonies the use of matches, or even of a flint and steel, is forbidden and fire is 
obtained by the friction of two pieces of wood. A later survival of the same kind is the custom prevalent 
amongst some castes of presenting the bride at marriage with a mirror of polished metal. In certain 
ceremonies only copper knives may be employed. 
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1,780,931 or rather less than half the total population shown as urban in 
Imperial Table I. 

943. The main distribution of occupations in cities differs toto ccelo 

from that in the Province as a whole, and where- 
as, in the latter, nearly three-quarters of the 


General 

STATISTICS. 


FEATURES OF THE 


population 
towns the proportion falls below 1 in 
in the whole Province outnumber the 


Class. 

Number supported 
BY IT PER 10,000 IN 


Province. 

Cities. 

A. Government 

72 

862 

B. Pasture and Agriculture 

7,241 

979 

C. Personal services 

219 

1,322 

1). Preparation and supply of material 
substances 

1,230 

3,056 

E. Commerce, &c ~ 

197 

1,737 

F Learned professions 

173 

592 

G. Unskilled labour 

789 

995 

H. Independent 

76 

357 


are dependent on the land, in these 
10. Moreover, while the rent-payers 
rent- receivers in the ratio of 31 to 
1, in cities they are only twice 
as numerous. Actual cultivators 
seldom reside in towns, and only 
visit them at intervals for pur- 
poses of business or recreation, but 
amongst landholders it is a common 
practice to keep up a town house in 
which they spend a considerable part 
of their time. The most common 
avocations of residents in cities are 
those connected with the preparation 
and supply of material substances, 
especially ‘food and drink’ and ‘textile fabrics and dress.’ The persons 
engaged in ‘ personal services ’ are relatively far more numerous in towns 
than elsewhere, and the number returned under this head in the place 
treated as cities represents more than 14 per cent, of the total number so 
employed, whereas the population of these cities is very little more than two 
per cent, of the total population of the Province. The disproportion in the 
case of ‘commerce’ is also marked, and nearly one -fifth the total number 
of persons returned in Bengal under this main head were reported from these 
cities. 

On turning to the details for individual occupations it will be noticed that 
these cities hold a leading position in respect of many of the larger industrial 
undertakings requiring capital for their prosecution, such as printing-presses, 
machinery and engineering workshops, iron-foundries, cotton mills, jute mills, 
oil mills and the like. 


Workers and Dependents. 


Persons shown as workers. 


944. It was laid down in the instructions that “ women and children who 

work any occupation of whatever kind, not being 
an amusement or of a purely domestic character, 

such as cooking, must be entered as actual workers.” Only those persons 
should have been returned as dependents who do not in any way add to the 
earnings of the family, but amongst many classes of the community it is not 
considered respectable that a woman should help to augment the family income, 
and the return of actual workers is vitiated in consequence to a certain extent. 

945. The proportion returned as workers is highest, as compared with 

dependents, in Order IV — Provision and care of 
Orders in which workers an i m als, where herdsmen, who have very few de- 
are most numerous. pendents, bulk largely in the total. Next comes 

Order II — Defence, which consists mainly of soldiers and sailors whose families 
are elsewhere; and next, Order VIII — Light, firing and forage, where the col- 
lectors and sellers of firewood, etc., are the most numerous group. 

In Order V — Agriculture, the general proportion of actual workers is 
small, owing to the large extent to which landlords and tenants, who have 
many dependents, bulk in the total, but nearly three-fifths of the class 
of agricultural labourers are workers. In this Order, as a whole, great 
variations are noticeable in different parts of the province. The proportion of 
workers is lowest amongst the prosperous agriculturists of East Bengal, and it 
is nearly as small in other parts of Bengal Proper and in Orissa. It is high in 
North Bihar and the Chota Nagpur Plateau and highest of all in South Bihar. 
So far as the natural population of each division is concerned, the real 
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difference is even greater than the figures would indicate. The proportion of 
workers in Bengal Proper is swollen by immigrant labourers from Bihar and 
elsewhere who have left the non-working members of their families behind them. 

It is not only in respect of agriculture that the number of dependents is 
relatively highest in East Bengal ; it is so in the case of industrial, commercial 
and professional occupations also. So far as the figures go, North Bihar is the 
antipodes of East Bengal, but if the absentee workers of South Bihar, who remit 
money reg ula rly to their homes from their place of employment in Bengal 
Proper, could be brought into the account, there can be little doubt but that 
that tract of country would show the largest all-round proportion of workers 
and the smallest number of drones. 

946. A more interesting feature of the return is the light which it 

throws upon the occupations of females. 

Femaib occupations. There are certain employments which 

are practically monopolised by women. We have already seen that only 

a microscopic number of males 
were returned as actual workers 
under the head ‘midwifery’ : and 
that even these few perform only 
the comparatively unimportant task 
of severing the umbilical cord. 
Amongst other pursuits which are 
mainly in the hands of women, may 
be mentioned tattooing,* cotton spin- 
ning, flour-grinding, firewood collect- 
ing, grain-parching, rope-making and 
rice-pounding. A list of the more 
important occupations, in which the 
proportion of females is high, is given in the margin. There are other forms 
of employment in which the proportion of the sexes is more even, such as basket 
making and dairy farming r where the number of women is slightly in 
excess, and in-door and domestic service, work on tea-gardens, j hum cultiva- 
tion, saltpetre refining, coal-mining, hay and fodder-selling, and mendicancy 
where they are rather less numerous than the men. The number of females 
is about two-thirds that of males amongst field labourers, oil-sellers, washermen! 
and fish-sellers. 

The occupations in which females are engaged may be grouped into three 
classes — those which are followed by women independently, without reference 
to the work of their male relatives, such as midwifery, tattooing, silk-worm 
rearing, domestic service, flour grinding and the like; those which are 
supplementary to their husbands’ occupation, such as cotton-spinning, carried 
on by the wives of weavers, and the selling of fruit, vegetables, milk and fish 
by the wives of fruit and vegetable growers, cow-keepers and fishermen ; and 
lastly those in which both sexes work together such as basket- weaving, work 
on tea-gardens and coal mines and as field labourers or jhum cultivators. 
The occupations which females follow, either independently or as a supple- 
ment to some kindred employment of their male relatives, are generally distin- 
guished by two characteristics, their simplicity and the small amount of physical 
labour which they involve. 
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Plour grinders 
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486. 

Tattooera ... 


462 

m 

Silkworm rearers ... 


406 ' 
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firewood collectors 


402 

66. 

Water carriers ... 


373 1 

349. 

Lea 1 plate makers 


358 

292. 

Fibre mat makers 


262 

98. 

Grain parchers 


265 

290. 

Rope, sacking and net makers ... 


239 

102. 

Rice pounders 


219 

106. 

Froit and vegetable sellers 

... ... 

181 


Occupations combined with Agriculture. 

947. It has already been explained that in Table XV, the main Oecupa- 
Gbnbbal review of figures. tion Table, the persons have been tabulated according 

to their principal means of subsistence and that 
details have also been given, showing (for actual workers only) the number of 


* Some interesting information on the subject of tattooing has been collected, but space cannot be 
found for it here, ’ and another opportunity must be taken of dealing with ft. 
t Females assist in this occupation chiefly in Bihar and Orissa. 

It may he noted here that the female workers shown under “ Barber ” attend on women, and especially 
on the inmates of the zenanas to which male barbers are not admitted. They cut the nails and staiu the 
feet with altd (cotton impregnated with the dye of lac). 
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Occupations most commonly 

COMBINED WITH AOBICULTUKK. 


those whose principal occupation is not connected with agriculture, but who follow 
some agricultural pursuit as a secondary means of livelihood.* In Table XVD, 
details have been given, under a few main heads, of the subsidiary occupations 
followed by those whose principal means of support is agriculture. These 
statistics are reduced to proportional figures in Subsidiary Table V. These 
proportional figures and the discussion in connection with them which follows, 
refer only to actual workers, and dependents are here left out of account. 
The total number of persons (actual workers only) following other pursuits 
who returned themselves as partially agriculturists is 681,622, or 6‘1 per 
cent, of the total number of workers who did not return agriculture as their 
principal means of support. On the other hand, 1,684,650, or 8 per cent, 
of the persons (actual workers) who reported agriculture to be their main occu- 
pation named some non-agricultural pursuit as a subsidiary employment. 
The proportion of persons, whose main occupation is agriculture, and who 
returned some other employment as a subsidiary one, agrees sufficiently closely 
with that of those whose main occupation is non-agricultural, and who returned 
agriculture as a subsidiary employment, to justify us in assuming, as we have 
already done in paragraph 919 that the figures in Table XV, which show the 
principal occupation only, afford a very accurate view of the proportion of the 
population which derives its entire support from the occupation, i.e., that the 
failure (an unavoidable one) to allow for subsidiary occupations makes no 
substantial difference in the number entered under each head. 

948. The persons shown in Table 'XV as having returned agriculture as 

a subsidiary means of subsistence are most numer- 
ous in Class A. — Government, where the high 
proportion is due to the large number of persons 

returned as village watchmen, 1 in 5 of whom are partially dependent on 
agriculture. The proportion of persons who are partially agriculturists in 
Class D — Preparation and Supply of Material Substances, taken as a whole, is 
below the average, but in a few individual groups it is large. Of the cotton 
weavers more than 50,000 or over 13 per cent, named agriculture as a 
secondary means of subsistence. About 27,000 potters, or nearly 15 per cent., 
are also in part dependent on agriculture. The largest proportion of persons 
in Class C — Personal Services, who subsist partly by cultivation, is found 
amongst the barbers and washermen, where they number more than 35,000, or 
18 per cent., and 22,000, or 13 per cent., respectively. The high proportion in 
these cases is due to the custom, already described, by which zamindars give 
them small grants of land rent-free in return for their services. In Class E — 
Commerce, the general < average is exceeded in the case of bankers and 
money-lenders, and boatmen, of whom about 8,000. or 1 in 6 and 16,000, or 
1 in 8, respectively, have a secondary occupation connected with the land. 
Class F: — Learned and Artistic Professions, contains a larger proportion of 
persons who are partially agriculturists than any other main head except 
Class A. Of the priests 25,000, or 16 per cent., were so returned, and of 
lawyers, 3,333, or 16 per cent. 

949. Table XVD enables us to look at the matter from a different stand- 
point and to distinguish the non-agricultural occupations of zamindars, or rent- 
receivers, from those of cultivators, or rent-payers, and agricultural labourers. 
It will naturally be supposed that the latter must be very different from the 
former, and this fact is clearly brought out by the figures. Of the. rent- 
receivers with subsidiary occupations, about 1 in 7 is a money-lender, 1 1 in 9 a 
priest, and 1 in 10 a merchant ; grain dealers, clerks, schoolmasters and medical 
petitioners are also numerous. Of the rent-payers who returned a second 
occupation, 1 in 12 is a shopkeeper, 1 in 20 a fisherman or boatman, 1 in 26 
a cow-keeper, 1 in 47 a washerman and 1 in 47 is a village watchman. 
Amongst agricultural labourers with some other employment 1 in 15 is a 
keeper of cows, and 1 in 17 is a fisherman or boatman, and 1 in 32 a village 
watchman. 


* By agriculture, in this section, is to be understood ordinary cultivation, i.e., the occupations shown in 
Sub-orders 10 and 11, which include' rent receivers, rent-payers, farm-servants, field-labourers and jhum 
cultivators. The growers -of special products (Sub-order 12), and those engaged in agricultural training and 
supervision, etc. (Sub-order 13) are excluded. 
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Occupation by Religion and Caste. 


950. Table XVG showing the distribution of occupations by religion was 

not prescribed by Government, but the system on 
Occupation by Religion. which the tables were compiled rendered it easy to 

prepare such a return, and as the information which it gives is of a very 

interesting^ character, I 


Diagram showing the main distribution by occupation ( classes ) 
for Religions. 
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applied for and obtained 
the permission of the Census 
Commissioner to add it to 
the regular series. The 
prominent features of this 
branch of the occupation 
statistics are clearly illus- 
trated in Subsidiary Table 
VI, at the end of this 
Chapter, and it is not pro- 
posed to repeat here what 
can more readily be gleaned 
from the tabular statement 
and from the diagram in 
the margin which shows 
the main distribution by 
occupation of the adherents 
of the principal religions of 
the Province, i. e., of Hin- 
dus, Musalmans, Christians 
and Animists. It will 
suffice to draw attention to 
a few of the more important 
considerations. It should, 
however, be explained that 
in this part of the occupa- 
tion return no distinction 
has been made between 
workers and dependants, 
and that the figures both 
in the table and in the dis- 
cussion which follows refer 
not merely to the actual 
workers, but to the total 
number of persons support- 
ed by each occupation, 
whether they personally 

work at it or not. 

951. The first point to be noticed is the very large proportion of Mosal- 

Muhahmajjan Occupations. mW1 ? wL ° Sub ® ist . b 7 agriculture, and the Small 

number engaged m intellectual pursuits. Of those 
who live by agriculture again, the proportion is high in the case of tenants, 
while that of landlords and of agricultural labourers is relatively small. No less 
than 7,316 in every 10,000 Muhammadans are cultivators, compared with 5,555 
amongst the same number of Hindus, but the proportion who are land-owners is 
only 170 in 10,000 as against 217 in the same number of Hindus. The Muham- 
madans hold a much smaller proportion of civil service appointments than the 
Hindus, and those who are officers of Government, with their families, are only 
half as numerous as they would be if such appointments were distributed in 
equal proportions amongst the different religions. The proportion of Muham- 
madans following mercantile pursuits, or belonging to the learned and artistic 
professions, is even smaller, and it may be said, generally, that the occupations, 
other than those connected with agriculture, in which Muhammadans prepon- 
derate are very few. The chief are those of tailors,* dyers, masons and builders, 

* They here outnumber the Hindus in the proportion of 8 to 1. 
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silk-worm-rearers, operatives in silk filatures, cotton cleaners and pressers, 
butchers, hotel and refreshment-room keepers, veterinary surgeons and farriers, 
horse and elephant trainers, hukkd stem makers, makers and sellers of glas't 
bangles, and book-binders. Although they do not outnumber the Hindus, the 
proportion of Muhammadans is also high amongst vegetable and fruit-sellers, 
thatchers, silk- spinners and weavers, and cotton weavers. The last named 
occupation was returned by 419,485 Muhammadans, or 16 in every 1,000, 
compared with 545,722, or 11 per 1,000 in the case of Hindus. 

952. The Animistic tribes are even more dependent than the Muhammadans 

, ^ on agricultural pursuits, and about 77 per cent, are 

simists ccupations. cultivators or field labourers. Their other important 

occupations include those of herdsmen, coal miners, firewood, etc., collectors and 
sellers, plough makers and blacksmiths, weavers, basket makers, road and rail- 
way labourers and general labourers. The number returned under the last- 
mentioned head was 220,965, or 8 per cent, of the total Animistic population. 
There is not a single Animist amongst the officers of Government, nor are there 
any authors, pleaders and the like. On the other hand, only 13 were returned 
as following ‘disreputable’ occupations, compared with more than 47,000 Hindus 
and 21,000 Muhammadans entered under this head. 

953. Owing to the large number of Native converts, nearly two-thirds of 

the Christians are cultivators, but the main feature 
Occupations of Chbistians. q £ ^ return, so far as Christians are concerned, 

is the large proportion who live by the service of the State, the learned 
professions, commerce and occupations connected with the railways and other 
means of transport. Of the total population less than 4 per 1,000 are Christians, 
but amongst ‘officers of Governments’ nearly 1 in 7 professes this religion ; in the 
army the proportion is nearly 1 in 2, and in the navy, 19 out of 20. Amongst 
other important occupations of Christians may be mentioned those of general 
merchants, bankers, brokers and agents, railway employes, ships’ officers, and 
mariners, managers, &c., of various mills, factories and workshops, missionaries, 
professors and teachers, journalists, lawyers, doctors and engineers. 

954. The Hindus represent about two-thirds of the total population, and 

their distribution by occupation does not differ 
Occupations of Hindus. mater ially from that in the province as a whole, 

except in the special cases where occupations are to any marked extent the 
monopoly of the followers of other religions. Such cases have already been dealt 
with, and it is unnecessary to refer to them again. The Hindus have considerably 
more than their numerical share of appointments under Government, and 
the proportion who follow learned and scientific pursuits is also considerably 
larger than the average of other religions. Of lawyers and priests 17 in every 
20 are Hindus. But the occupations where they most preponderate are those of 
barbers, cow-keepers and milk-sellers, ship and boat builders, furniture makers, 
and workers in wool and fur, in gold, silver and precious stones, in brass, copper 
and bell-metal, in iron and steel, in earthen and stoneware and in leather. In 
the case of persons following these pursuits the Hindus number 9 out of every 10, 
and in some cases they exceed 19 out of every 20. 

955. But the most interesting feature in connection with the occupation 

statistics is the return of occupation by caste which 
Occupation bt Castb. has now heen prepared for the first time.* Imperial 

Table XVI contains details for nearly 150 castes, and proportional figures for 
the more important ones are given in Subsidiary Table VII at the end of this 
chapter. 

In considering the statistics of occupation by caste it must be borne in 
mind that, on the one hand, there is a tendency on the part of some of the 
functional castes, which has already been alluded to, to describe as their occu- 
pation that which is assigned to them by tradition, and on the other, the fact 
that in these statistics only the principal occupation has been dealt with, and 
that many who mentioned agriculture as their principal means of support may 
have named their caste occupation as a subsidiary one. 

* Under the old system of abstraction by ticks it would have been impossible to prepare such a table, 
but with the slip system introduced by the present Census Commissioner the task was a comparatively easy 
one ; the slips were first sorted by caste, and those for each caste were then re-sorted according to the 
occupations shown on them. 
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Conditions vary so greatly in different parts of this great Province that 
the figures for each sub-province frequently disclose very divergent results. The 
most striking feature of the statistics which have been collected is the extent to 
which the different functional castes have abandoned their traditional occupa- 
tions, especially in Bihar. The Ahir or Goala is in theory a dairyman, 
but in Bihar four-fifths of the total number are cultivators, and barely 1 in 20 
follows the traditional caste occupation. In Bengal Proper, however, the 
proportion is much higher, and nearly a third of the total number keep 
cows and sell milk. The proportion is about 1 in 7 amongst the Gauras who 
are the corresponding caste of Orissa. The Chamar should be a worker in 
leather, but in Bihar only 7 per cent, were returned under this head, Avhile 
two-thirds were shown in Order V — Agriculture, and nearly one-fifth as earth- 
workers and general labourers. In Bengal Proper, on the other hand, nearly 
a quarter of the total number are leather workers, and only a third follow 
agricultural pursuits. The Hajjams and Napits are more faithful to their tradi- 
tional profession ; two-fifths of them were returned as barbers in Bihar and 
more than half in Bengal Proper. The proportion of Kumhars, who are still 
potters, is also fairly high, being nearly 2 in 5. Nearly half the Telis of Bihar 
subsist by cultivation, but more than a third of them follow their traditional 
occupation of oil-pressing. In Bengal Proper nearly half the Jolahds or 
Muhammadan weavers live by weaving, but only a quarter do so in Bihar. 
The Tantis, or Hindu weavers, have given up their characteristic handicraft to 


a much greater extent, and only 1 hi 9 is still a cotton weaver in Bihar and 
9 in 20 in Bengal Proper. The proportion of weavers is still smaller amongst 
the Pans of Orissa, being only 1 in 18. Lastly, the Brahmans follow priestly 
pursuits to a very limited extent. In Bengal Proper barely 1 in 6 is a priest, 
in Bihar 1 in 13, and in Orissa only 1 in 34. The low pioportion in the last 
mentioned sub-province is due to the inclusion of the degraded Mastan 
Brahmans who are usually ordinary cultivators. 

956. The above discussion is based solely on the Census statistics. In Sub- 
sidiary Table VIII, I have given details of the caste 
™ °1 0FFICEBS 0F or nationality of the officers of certain departments 
of Government compiled from official publications 
and independent enquiries based thereon. The most noticeable feature of this 
return is the very small share of high appointments which falls to the Muham- 
madans and the practical monopoly of all such appointments held by Hindus by 
the members of the Brahman, Baidya and Kayasth castes. The Hindus are less 
than twice as numerous as the followers of the Prophet, but they hold nearly 
nine times the number of high appointments, viz., 1,235 compared with only 141. 
Again, of the total Hindu population, less than 1 in every 11 is a Brahman, 
Baidya or Kayasth, but these three castes between them hold 1,104 of the 1,235 
appointments filled by Hindus. Their advantage is still more marked, if we 
consider only the highest appointments. The three High Court judgeships and 
the 22 posts in the Covenanted and Statutory Civil Service, which are held by 
Hindus, are all filled by members of these three castes. As regards their 
relative success amongst themselves, it will be noticed that the Baidyas have by 
far the largest share of these appointments and the Brahmans the smallest. The 
Baidyas are outnumbered by the Brahmans and Kayasths in the ratios of 34 to 


1 and 18 to 1, respectively; yet they can boast of 7 Covenanted and Statutory 
Civilians compared with only 2 who are Brdhmans. and 13 who are Kayasths. 
Of the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates, 70 are Baidyas, 128 Brahmans, and 
144 Kayasths. 'The proportion of Baidyas is not so high amongst the Sub- 
judges and Munsifs, but even here, with 40 appointments, compared with 136 
filled by Brahmans and 160 by Kayasths, they have far more than their fail- 
numerical share. On the other hand, the Rajputs and Khatris, though they 
number nearly a million and a half, hold only a high appointments, and the 
Babhans with over a million hold none. The Goalds with nearly 4 millions 
claim but 1 appointment— a subordinate post in the Medical Department. 
Numerous castes are entirely unrepresented in the higher grades of the Civil 
Service of the State, amongst whom it will suffice to mention the Rajbansis 
and Namasudras with an aggregate strength of nearly 4 millions, and the 
Kurmis and Bagdis, each numbering over a million. 
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957. In conclusion we may glance briefly at some of the results disclosed 

by the Appendix to Table XVI which gives 
the distribution by caste of the persons engaged 
on some of the mam occupations. It is un- 
necessary to refer again to Group 2. — Officers of Government, as the 
constituent castes of this group have just been considered with reference 
to the more detailed statistics collected independently. In Group 3. — Clerks, 
Inspectors, etc., the Kayasths, with nearly 10,000 appointments, easily hold 
the first place. They are followed by the Brahmans with about 6,000. The 
Baidya is the only other caste which can claim more than 1,000 actual workers 
in this group. Amongst the zamindars, the Brahmans, who number about 

88.000, are the most numerous community ; then follow the Kayasths with 

1 3.000, the Babhans with 36,000 and the Rajputs with 25,000. Brahman 
zamindars are found all over the Province. They are especially numerous 
in the Orissa, Presidency, Patna and Dacca Divisions, but they are out- 
numbered in the Presidency and Dacca Divisions by the Kayasths and in 
Patna by the Babhans and Rajputs, especially by the former, who are more 
than twice as numerous. Of the other castes, the first place is taken by the 
Kaibarttas with nearly 11,000 landholders, mostly in Bengal Proper, and next to 
them come the following, all of whom contribute more than 4,000 to the 
total; the divisions where they ara mainly found are noted against each 
caste: — Ahir and Goala (Presidency and Patna), Baidya (Dacca and Chittagong), 
Karan (Orissa), Khandait (Orissa), Kurmi (Patna), Namasudra (Presidency and 
Dacca', Rajbansi (Rajshahi) Shaha (Dacca and Rajshahi) and Teli (Burdwan). 
The Agents and Managers of landed estates and the officers of the postal and 
telegraph departments are mainly Brahmans and Kayasths, and the same 
castes hold a leading position, in point of numbers, amongst professors and 
teachers in schools and lawyers and law agents. They also considerably out- 
number the Baidyas, amongst medical practitioners, but the latter, of whom 
the practice of medicine is the traditional occupation, stand easily first, if 
proportional figures are looked to. Of the total number of Baidyas, I in every 
20 has been returned as a medical practitioner (actual worker) whereas 
amongst Kdyasths and Br&hmans the corresponding proportion is only 1 in 
193 and l in 400 respectively. 


q q a 2 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — General Distribution by Occupation. 


Order and Sub-obdbr. 


Number per 10,000 Percentage in 

OF TOTAL POPU- j EACH ORDER AND 

ration. Sub-order of— 


Percentage of 
ACT UAL WORKERS 
EMPLOYED 


Percentage of 

DEPENDENTS TO 
ACTUAL WORKERS 


supported, j workers. workers. 


A. -GOVERNMENT ... 
I —A 1) JJTZM3 TRA TXON 


1. Civil Service of the State 

la. Service of the Tributary States 

2. Service of Local aud Municipal Bodies 

3. Village Service 


XX. - DEFENCE 

4. Army 

4a, Army, Tributary States 

5. Navy and Marine ... 


III.-SERVlCE OF NAT XV E AND FOREIGN STATES j 

jj 

6. Civil officers ... ... ... ... ... ... it 

7. Military ... ... ... ... ... ... ... i 


33 .—PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

IT.— PROVISION AND CARE OF ANIMALS 

8. Stockbreeding and dealing ... ... ... ... ... .| 

9. Training aud care of animals ... ... ... ... j| 

T.— AGRICULTURE :j 

‘I 

10. Landholders and tenants ... ... ... ... ... ; 

11. Agricultural labourers 

12. Growers of special products ... .. ... ... j| 

13. Agricultural training and supervision and forests ... ... !i 

ii 

CL— ’PERSONAL SERVICES 

VI.” PERSONAL, UOVSEHOLD AND SANITARY ' 
SERVICES |i 

14. Personal and domestic services 

15. Non-domestic establishment ... ... ... ... ' 

16. Sanitation ... ... ... ... ... ... ... i 


XX —PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- |l 
STANCES ! 


VII.— FOOD, DRINK AND STIMXJLANTS\ 

17. Provision of animal food 

18. Provision of vegetable food 

19. Provision of drink, condiments, and stimulants 


VIII.— LIGHT t FIRING AND FORAGE 

20. Lighting ... ... 

21. Fuel and forage ... 


IX.- R XfILDINGS 

22. Building materials ... 

23. Artificers in building 


X. — VEHICLES AND VESSELS 

24. Railway and tramway plant 

25. Carts, carriages, etc. 

26. Ships and boats 

XI. -S TIPPLE ME NT A R V REQ UIREMENTS 

27. Paper 

28. Books and prints 

29. Watches, clocks, and scientific instruments 

30. Carving and engraving .. ... 

31. Toys and curiosities 

82. Music and musical instruments 

33. Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, etc. 

34. Furniture ... 

35. Harness 

36. Tools and machinery ... ... 

37. Arms and ammunition 

XII. — TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS 

38. Wool and fur 

39. silk 

40. Cotton 

-41. Jute, hemp, flax, and coir, etc. 

42. Dress ... 


2,734 i 
73 

i 

71 
2 ; 

2,661 : 

2,246 | 
368 
27 » 

20 • 


1,230 

580 |j 

586 

290 

218 

101 i! 

246 

138 !| 

122 

51 j! 

33 

i, 

22 j; 

1 

i ii 

32 

21 ij 

33 

15 | 

8 

4 ii 

25 

1 1 1 


Depend- 

ents. 

In Cities. 

5 

6 

63 


66 

a 

65 

24 

67 


55 

65 

68 

1 

28 

49 

29 

45 

37 


11 

100 

78 

39 

78 

38 

58 

64 

62 


23 

1 

22 

1 

62 

15 

63 


65 


44 


38 

3 

61 

4 

46 

17 

46 

17 

46 

16 

53 

37 

45 

33 

S3 

7 

SO 

4 

53 

3 

44 , 

4 

58 i 

7 

33 

5 

60 

35 

32 i 

4 

56 | 

28 

47 

11 

59 

36 

64 

14 

45 

42 

57 

28 

67 

3 

S3 \ 

28 

47 

42 

59 

80 

65 

73 

37 

17 

62 

19 

58 

14 

61 

8 

76 ; 

48 

54 i 

30 

61 i 

42 

69 

: 

28 

1 

55 

9 

52 

11 

43 

1 

57 

3 

42 

27 

69 1 

18 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — General Distribution by Occupation. 


Obdeb asp Scb-obdeb. 

Number per 10,000 

OP TOTAL POPU- 
LATION. 

f 

! Percentage in 

BACH ORDER AND 
[ 6UB-OBDEB OF— 

i 

Pebcentaoe op 

1 ACTUAL WORKERS 
E11PLOTED 

i 

Percentage op 
DEPENDENTS TO 
ACTUAL WORKERS 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 
j workers. 

Depend- 

ents. 

In Cities. 

In Rural 
areas. 

In Cities. 

j 

In Rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

! 8 

9 

X III. -META LS AND PRECIOUS STORES 

94 

33 

35 

65 

10 

90 

j 139 

194 

43. Gold, silver and precious stones 

44 

15 

34 

66 

1 

99 

157 

198 

44. Brass, copper and bell-metal 

14 

5 

34 

66 

10 

90 

J 137 

204 

45. Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

2 

1 

38 

62 

55 

45 

130 

205 

43, Iron and steel ... ... ... ... ... 

34 

12 

36 

l 

64 

8 

92 

115 

1 

187 

XIV.— GLASS, EARTHEN AND STONE WARE 

61 

28 

j 46 

54 

2 

98 

116 

116 

47. Glass, and china ware ... ... ... ... 



1 36 

64 

59 

41 

116 

271 

48. Earthen and stone ware ... ... ... ... ... 

61 

28 

! 46 

54 

2 

98 

116 

116 

XV.— WOOD, CANE AND LEAVES, ETC. 

94 

45 

48 

53 

6 

94 

94 

110 

49. "Wood and bamboos 

49 

19 

38 

62 

2 

98 

93 

1 69 

50. Cane-work, matting and leaves, etc. ... ... 

46 

26 

58 

42 

2 

98 

94 

72 

XVI.— DRUGS, GUMS, DYES, ETC. 

9 

4 

49 

51 

13 

88 

119 

103 

51. Gums, wax, resins and similar forest produce 

2 

1 

1 44 

56 

16 

84 

136 

124 

52. Drugs, dyes, pigments, etc. 

7 

3 

; 50 

60 

11 

89 

113 

97 

XVII.— LEATHER, ETC. 

40 

17 

43 

58 

14 

86 

74 

147 

53. Leather, horn and bones ... ... ... 

40 

17 

: 42 

i 

58 

14 

86 

74 

147 

E!.— COMMERCE, TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

197 

88 

I 45 

55 

35 

75 

78 

\ 

138 

X V III. — COMMERCE 

84 

33 

39 

61 

34 

76 

! 117 

170 

54. Monej and securities ... ... ... ... ... 1 

26 

8 

33 

67 

8 

92 

170 

208 

55. General merchandise 

9 

4 

38 

62 

65 

35 

147 

185 

56. Dealing unspecified 

42 

18 

1 42 

58 

20 

so 

84 

151 

57. Middlemen, brokers and agents 

7 

3 

; 41 

59 

42 

58 

132 

151 

XIX.— TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

113 

55 

*9 

51 

36 

74 

56 

133 

58, Railway 

. 15 

7 

i 4S 

52 

25 

75 

111 

106 

59. Road 

42 

20 

1 47 

53 

18 

82 

75 

606 

60. Water 

41 

21 

51 

49 

28 

72 

31 

122 

61. Messages ... ... ... ... ... 

4 

1 

37 

63 

29 

71 

129 

184 

62. Storage and weighing ••• ... ... ... ... 

i 

1 1 

6 

< 56 

44 

47 

53 

37 

118 

I*.— PROFESSIONS 

173 

70 

i 41 

59 

8 

93 

148 

143 

XX— LEARNED AND ARTISTIC PROFESSIONS 

171 

69 

40 

60 

8 

92 

150 

148 

6/3. Religion ... ... ... ... ... 

98 

41 

42 

53 

4 

96 

115 

139 

64. Education ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

i 5 

7 

j 42 

5S 

10 

90 

140 

116 

65. Literature ... ... ... ... ... 

4 

1 

35 

65 

56 

44 

147 

23S 

66. Law ... ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

12 

3 

26 

74 

20 

80 

26S 

295 


22 

8 

! 37 

63 

9 

91 

171 

163 

£8. Engineering and survey ... ... ... ... ... j 

1 

I 

; 40 

60 

33 

67 

169 

143 

69. Natural science ... ... .. ... ... ... 1 



44 

56 

90 

10 

no 

262 

70. Pictorial art and sculpture ... ... ... ... ... ; 

I 


52 

48 

17 

83 

113 

So 

71, Music, acting, dancing, etc. ... ... ... ... j 

18 

8 

42 

58 

5 

95 

119 

160 

XXI— SPORT 

~ 

1 

48 

63 

16 

84 

99 

108 

72. Sport ... ... ... ... ... ... ! 

1 


4S 

52 

14 

86 

1*1 

104 

73. Gaines and exhibitions ... ... 

1 

' 

49 

51 

16 

$4 

1 

75 

112 

Cr.— UNSKILLED LABOUR. NOT AGRICULTURAL 

7*9 

388 

49 

51 

4 

96 j 

51 

lOO 

XXII. -EARTHWORK AND GENERAL LABOUR 

747 

365 

49 

51 

3 

97 { 

49 

106 


28 

18 

** 

37 

S 

97 I 

51 

60 

75. General labour ... ... ... ••• 

719 

347 

48 

52 

2 

93 | 

49 

109 

XXIII— INDEFINITE AND DISREPUTABLE OCCU- 

1 





i 



RATIONS 

4 2 j 

S 23 

54 

46 

20 

80 ! 

37 

139 

76. Indefinite ... ... ... ... • . ••• '■ 

34 ' 

16 

43 

52 

13 

87 | 

9S 

111 

77. Disreputable ... ... ... ... ••• , 

8 

7 

77 

23 

33 

62 | 

22 

34 

1 

3EC-— MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE, INDEPENDENT OF OCCU- 









PATION ] 

70 

43 

57 

43 

10 

90 | 

93 

73 

XXIV— INDEPENDENT .. | 

70 

43 

57 

43 

10 

1 

90 

93 

7 3 

78. Property and aims ... 

70 

40 

57 

43 

7 

93 

101 

74 

< 9 . At the State expense ... • •• • • — | 

1 

6 

3 

60 

40 

37 

63 j 

75 

64 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution op the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial 


agriculture. 


INDUSTRY. 


Natural Division and 
Districts. 


Proportion 
of agricul- 
Popnlation tural popu- 
i supported by lation 
I agriculture, per 1,000 of 
ditsriot 
population. 


Percentage on 
AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION OF— 


Actual 

workers. 


Population 
supported by 
industry. 


Proportion 
of indus- 
trial popU' 
lation 
per 1,000 of 
district 
population. 


Percentage on 
Industrial 

POPULATION OF — 


Actual 

workers. 


BEX GAL 


West Bengal 


Burdwan ... 
Birbhum 
Bankura ... 
Midnapore ... 
Hooghly 
Howrah 


^56,128,687 


\ 5,280,115 


37 

S3 

, 

33 

67 

32 

6S 

28 

72 

40 

60 

S3 

67 

32 

68 ' 


Central Bengal 


\}4, 317,814 


I 1,450,448 


24-Parganas 
Calcutta 
Nadia ... 
Murshidabad 
Jessore 


1,285,035 

27,983 

934,451 

775,039 

1,295,251 


North Bengal 


f 8,037,379 


65 928,711 


Rajshahi 
Dinajpur . 
Jalpaiguri . 
Darjeeling . 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabna 
Malda 
Kuch Bihar 
Sikkim 


1,073,254 

1,369,917 

703,186 

193,538 

1,828.891 

748,100 

967,293 

608,127 

490,639 

54,431 


East Bengal 


j 12,831,055 


1,978,615 


Khulna ... 

Dacca 

Mymenaingh 
Faridpur 
Backergunge 
Tippera 
Noakhali ... 
Chittagong ... 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Hill Tippera 


987,404 

1,729,903 

3,132,282 

1,499,576 

1,855,483 

1,673,613 

889,734 

805,265 

120,105 

159,655 


North Bihar 


\ 10,562,997 


I 1,243,217 


Saran ... 
C ham para n 
Muzaffarpur 
Djtrbhanga 
Bhagalpur ... 
Purnea 


1,962,545 

1,436,187 

2,104,112 

2,289,633 

1,432,213 

1,338,307 


South Bihar 


I 4 , 999,397 


1,194,550 


Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad ... 
Along hyr 


1,012,344 

1.340,359 

1,271,124 

1,375,570 


Cuttack 

Balasore 

Puri 


2,662,698 


1,206,393 

845,697 

610,603 


68 [ 649,189 


69 j 378,390 
69 102,844 
66 ! 167,955 


Chota Nagpur Plateau 


7,437,232 


963,635 


Hazaribagb ... ... t 950,089 

Ranchi j 933,763 

Palamaa ... ... ... > 448,013 

Manbhum ... ... ... | 873,442 

Suucbhum ... ... I 470 773 

Smthal Parsranas ... ... ; 1,458.279 

Angul and Khondmals ... ' 145,497 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 781,423 

States I 

Orissa Tributary States ... j 1,375,953 
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TABLE II. 

and Professional population by Natural Divisions and Districts. 


COMMERCE. 


Proportion 
of commer- 
Population cial popu- 
supported by lation 
commerce, per 1000 of 
district 
population. 


Percentage on 
Commercial 

POPULATION OP — 


Actual 

workers. 


PROFESSION. 


| Proportion Percentage on 
J ofprofes- Professional 
Population isional popu- population of— 

supported by lation . 

i profession. ’per 1,000 of 1 

j \ district Actual Depen- 

i population, workers. I dents. 


Natural Divisions and 
Districts. 


€61,079 


I 1,341,16 7 


202,940 


BENGAL. 


West Bengal. 


Burdwan. 

Birbhum. 

Bankura. 

Mid na pore. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 


148,165 


56 194,265 


60 ii Central Bengal. 


66 i 24-Pargana9. 

59 Calcutta. 

69 ! Nadia. 

66 | Murshidabad. 

56 Jessore. 


118,635 


North Bengal • 


Rajshahi. 

Dinajpur. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Darjeeling. 

Rangpur. 

Bogra. 

Pabna. 

Malda. 

Kuch Bihar. 
Sikkim. 


174,609 


363,002 


East Bengal . 


Kbulna. 

Dacca. 

Mymensingli, 

Farid pur. 

Backergunge, 

Tippera. 

Noakhali. 

Chittagong. 

Chittagong Hill Tract*. 
Hill Tippers. 


116,887 


North Bihar , 


Saran. 

Champaran. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Dnrbhanga. 

Bhagalpur. 

Puniea, 


65,431 


South Bihar . 


105,633 


Patna. 

Gaya. 

Shahabad. 

Monghyr, 


91 *>95 


Cuttack. 
Bala sore. 
Puri. 


Chota Nagpur Plateau . 


Hezaribagh. 

Ranchi, 

Palamau. 

Man b hum. 

Singhbhum. 

Sonthal Parganas, 

Angul and Xhondmals. 
Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States. 

Orissa Tributaiy States. 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


Serial 

No. 

Occcpatioit. 

Population 
supported in 
1901. 

Population 
supported in 
1891. 

Percentage 

.»« 

va nat ion. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


-A„— GOVERNMENT 

SS3f34S 

848,720 

- 33 


I.- AD MINISTRA TION 

& 50,4045 

835,646 

- 34 


1. Civil Service of the State ... ... ... ... 

211,319 

304,004 

- 30 

2 

3 

4 

Officers of Government and their familes 

Clerks, Inspectors, etc., and their families 

Constables, messengers, warders and unspecified 

8.263 

93,479 

109,569 

5,898 

64,738 

233,109 

+ 40 

+ 44 

- 53 


1A. Service of the Tributary States 

11,464 




1 A(c ), Menials 

7,258 




2. Service of Local and Municipal Bodies 

16,289 

9,250 

+ 76 

6 

7 

Clerical establishment ... 

Menials, other than scavengers ... 

5,814 

8,705 

3,907 

4,315 

+ 47 

+ 102 


3. Tillage Service 

311,334 

522,392 

- 40 

S 

9 

10 

Headmen, not shown as agriculturists ... ... ... 

Accountants, not shown as agriculturists 

Watchmen and other village servants 

8,065 

25,594 

277,675 

2,634 

55,123 

464,635 

+ 206 

- 54 

- 40 


II.— DEFENCE 

13,604 

12,786 

+ 6 


4. Army ... ... ... ... ... ^ 

11,263 

12,786 

- 12 

11 

12 

Military officers ... ... ... ... ... 

Non-com missioned officers ... ... ... 

917 

8,396 

| 10,892 

- 14 


III.— SEE VICE OF THE NATIVE AND 

FOREIGN STATES 

1,336 

288 

+ 364 


33.— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 

56,860,469 

47,754,686 

+ 19 


TV.-PRO VISION A ND CARE OF ANIMATS... 

731,782 

519,314 

+ 41 


8. Stock breeding and dealing 

7 14,954 

507,167 

+ 41 

26 

27 

31 

30 

32 

Cattle-breeders and dealers, and Commissariat farm 
establishment ... ... ... ... 

Herdsmen ... ... ... ... 

Shepherds and goatherds 

Sheep and goat breeders and dealers 

Pig breeders and dealers, and s» ine herds 

28,866 

642,880 

23.440 

7,921 

8,294 

141,951 
} 835,755 

12,959 
15,547 

- 80 

+ 98 

- 39 

- 47 


0. Training and care of Animals ... 

16,828 

12. 14 7 

+ 39 

33 

34 

Veterinary surgeons, farriers, etc. 

Horse and elephant trainers, etc. 

6,319 

7,854 

5,923 

6,224 

+ 7 

4- 26 


K— AGRICULTURE 

56,128,687 

47,235^372 

+ 19 


10. Land-holders and Tenants 

50,163,793 

44,797,023 

+ 12 

36 

37 

Rent receivers ... ... ... ... , M 

Rent payers ... ... ... 

1,516,140 

48,647,653 

928,277 

43,868,746 

+ 63 

+ 11 


11. Agricultural Labourers ... ... ... 

5,183,746 

1,640,369 

+ 216 

38 

30 

40 

Farm servants ... ... ... 

Field labourers ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Jhum cultivators 

476,703 

4,512,243 

192,482 

} 1,040,389 

+ 204 


12. Growers of Special Products ... ... ... 

341,462 

322,967 

+ 6 

45 

46 

41 

42 

43 

44 

47 

48 

49 

52 

53 

Indigo factories : owners, managers and superior staff ... 
Indigo factories : labourers and other subordinates 
Cinchona plantations : owners, etc. ... 

Cinchona plantations : labourers, etc. ... Ill 

Coffee plantations: owners, etc. ... 

Coffee plantations : labourers, etc. ... ... ”” 

Tea plantations: owners, etc. ... ... ... 

Tea plantations : labourers and other subordinates 

Betel, vine and areia-nut growers ... ... 

Fruit and vegetable growers 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... ./ 

1,271 

6,673 

29 

692 

5 

376 

1,815 

208,727 

88,548 

14,117 

18,372 

} 7,616 

} 

> 60,639 

1 

) 

47,851 

174,604 

30,503 

+ 6 

+ 318 

+ 85 

- 92 

_ 40 


13. Agricultural Training and Supervision and 
Forests ... 

439,686 

475,013 

- 7 

56 

57 

j 

Agents and managers of landed estates (not planters) 

Clerks, bailiffs, petty rent collectors, etc. ti< 

37,125 

400,431 

17U.861 

304,152 

- 78 

+ 32 


O. -PERSONAL SERVICES 

1,717,088 

2^68,553 

- 33 


VI-PERSONAL, HOUSEHOLD AND SANI- 
TARY SERVICES 

1,717,088 

2,568,553 

- 33 


14. Personal and Domestic Services 

11,36,081 

2,498,064 

- 35 

60 

61 

62 

03 

64 

67 

65 

66 

68 

Barbers ... 

Cooks ... ... . . ... HI ' 

Door-keepers, etc. ... ... **’ 

Groom*, coachmen, dog-boys, etc. **] 

Indoor-servants ... 

Shampooers ** ... ’** ' ‘ 

Washermen ... ... *** 

Water carriers ... ... ... \\ 

Miscellaneous and unspecified ... .H *** 

463,512 
6*2,748 
16,436 
48,994 1 
507,427 i 
73 

338,667 

58,386 

139,839 

553,672 

49,059 

31,331 

49.4«7 

J 320,216 

386,879 
41,405 
1,062,919 

- US 
+ 28 

- 48 

1 

+ 59 

- 12 

+ 41 

- 87 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


OCCCPATI05. 


VI.— PE R SOX A L, HOUSEHOLD AND SAND ' 

TART SERVICES-concld. j 

15. Nmn-domestic Establishment ... ... ... ; 6,824 

' ! 

Hotel, lodging-house, bar or refreshment room-keepers ... j 5,937 

16. Sanitation ... ... ... ... ... | 74,185 

Sweepers and scavenger* ... ... ... ... j 73,353 > 

i>ust and sweeping contractor* ... ... ... ... 15 y 

I 

D.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 

SUBSTANCES | 9,654,684 1 

i 

riZ.-FOOD, DRINK AND STI3IVLANT8 ... I 4 £97, 362 

17. Provision of Animal Food ... ... ... j 1,707,685 

Butchers and slaughterers ... ... ... ... j 22,875 

Cheese makers and sellers ... ... ... ... 143 7 

Cow and butfalo keepers, milk and butter sellers ... 429,678 y 

Fishermen and fish curers ... ... ... ... 551,105 t 

Fish dealers ... ... ... ... ... ... 687,962 y 

Ghee preparers and seller* ... ... ... ... j 12,107 

18. Provision of Vegetable Food ... ... .. j 1,928,894 

Sugar factories : operatives and other aubordinates ... j 5,915 

Bakers ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 9,992 

Flour grinders ... ... ... ... ... ... 81,912 

Grain and pulse dealers ... ... ... .. ... 349,643 

Grain parchers ... ... ... ... ... ... 248,714 

Maker* of sugar, molasses and gur by hand ... ... 7,240 7 

Gur and sugar sellers ... ... ... ... ... 24,955 / 

Oil-pressers ... ... ... ... ... 236,532 / 

Oil-sellers ... ... 249,797 ) 

Rice pounders and huskera ... ... ... ... 431,221 

Sweetmeat makers . . ... ... ... , M 89,171 7 

Sweetmeat sellers ... ... ... ... ... 81,023 S 

Vegetable and fruit sellers ... ... ... ... 154,921 

19. Provision of Drink, Condiments and Stimu - I 

lants ... ... ... ... ... ... | 960,783 

Cardamom, betel leaf and areca-nut sellers ... ... * 210,956 

Grocers and general condiment sellers ... ... ... 497,465 

Opium, bhang, ganja, etc., preparers ... ... ... 13 7 

Opium, bhang, ganja, etc., sellers ... ... ... j 5,179 y 

Salt makers ... ... ... ... ... ... 364 j) 

Salt sellers ... ... ... ... ... I 39,726 y 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturer* ... ... ... 1,193 ) 

Tobacco and snuff seller* ... ... ... ... ; 69,403 J 

Toddy drawers ... ... ... ... ••• ... ! 20,686 / 

Toddy sellers ... ... ... ... ... j 71,241 $ 

Wim? and spirit distillers ... ... ... ... 1 8,559 1 

Wine and spirit sellers ... ... ... ... 22,442 y 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... ... ... , 8,134 

\ 

rill.-LIGHT, FIRING AND FORAGE ... ! 359,236 

20. lighting j 10,472 

21. Fuel and Forage ... ... ... ... ... 248,764 

C iJlieiies : miners and other subordinates ... ... 81,867 

H«y, grass, and fodder seller* ... ... ... ' 2^,347 7 

Fire- wood, charcoal and cow dung sellers ... ... i 142,143 y 

IX. — BUILDINGS ! 261,722 

22. Building materials ... ... ... ... ■ 63,330 

Brick and tile factories : operatives and other subordinates 6,553 

Brick and tile makers ... ... ... ... : 25,0n4 7 

Brick and tile sellers ... ... — ... ... j 3,975 y 

Lime, ctnmam and shell-burners ... ... ... 6,330 / 

Lime, chunam and shell-seller* ... ... ... 16,767 ) 

23. Artificers in Building ... ... ... ... 198,392 

Masons and builders ... ... ... ... 131,928 

Thatch dealers ... ... ... .. ... 2 o98 7 

Thatchers ... ... ... ... ... ... 57,459 y 

X. — VEHICLES AND VESSELS 45,232 

25. Carts , Carriages, etc . ... ... ... 11,175 

Cart and carnage maker* ... ... ... ... 8,369 ) 

Cart and carnage sellers ... ... ... 764 y 

26* Ships and Boats ... ... ... ... ... \ 31,389 

Shipwrights, boat builders, etc. ... ... ... j 30,307 

XI. - S VPPLEMENIA RT REQ UIREMENTS ... 258,359 

27. Paper ... ... ... ... ... ... | 12,230 j 

Stationers ... — ... ... ... ... ! 5 » 481 j 


-.347 7 

2,143 ) 


Population 
supported m 
1891. 

Percents 

of 

variation 

3 

4 

4,136 

i + 65 

3, 754 

*r 5S 

66J53 

j + 12 

66,329 

j + 11 

10,148,283 

i 

5 

4,718,564 

- 3 

1,773,427 

- 4 

15,538 

+ 47 

424,824 

+ 1 

1,311,700 

- 6 

13,828 

: - 13 

1,853 £61 

-r 4 

6,964 

+ 68 

26,712 

4- 207 

343,968 

+ 2 

240,365 

+ 3 

57,760 

- 44 

554,050 

- 12 

544,537 

- 21 

120,041 

7 

8,718 

+ 1,67 

1,647,832 

- 41 

251,744 

- 36 

48b,946 

+ 2 

9,356 

- 45 

79,925 

- 50 

109,105 

- 35 

105,002 

- 12 

44,984 

- 31 

715 

-f 1,038 

223,273 

+ 16 

69,647 

- 85 

153,626 

+ 62 

31,017 ; 

+ 164 

122,097 j 

1 

+ 35 

308,029 

+ 26 

96,679 1 

- 34 

13,418 

+ 116 

29,423 

- 22 

111,350 

+ 78 

99,202 

+ 33 

63,830 l 

+ 11 

42. £19 | 

+ 6 

1 

9,607 1 

+ 16 

9,251 j 

1 

31£62 \ 

1 

31,439 | 

1 

4 

301,650 

- 14 

50,242 

- 78 

53,406 | 

1 

l 

- £0 
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Serial 

No. 

Occbpatios. 

Population 
supported m 
1901. 

Population 
supported in 
1891. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


XI.-S r/*P L EM EXT A 11 T REQUIREMEXT8- 





concluded. 





28. Boohs and Prints 

33,297 

26#70 

+ 34 

183 

Printing presses : owners, managers and superior staff ... 

776 

) 


184 

Printing presses : workmen and other subordinates 

19,692 

> 14,036 

+ 47 

186 

Hand-press proprietors, lithographers and printers 

194 

) 


186 

Book-binders 

11,597 

8,002 

+ 29 


30. Carving and Engraving 

10,776 

1,146 

+ 840 

200 

Mica, flint and talc workers and sellers ... ... ... | 

5.954 

408 

+ 1,359 


31. Toys and Curiosities 

11#17 

9# 66 

+ 16 

803 

Hukka-stem makers and sellers ... ... ... 

8,266 

7,827 

+ 6 


32. Music and Musical Instruments 

6,296 

1S#11 

- 69 

206 

Music and musical instrument makers 

5,387 

| 15,311 


207 

Music and musical instrument sellers 

909 



33. Bangles, Necklaces, Beads , Sacred Threads, 





etc . ... ... 

113,161 

127,697 

- 11 

808 

Makers of bangles, other than glass 

24,927 

* 


209 

Sellers of bangles, other than glass 

11,955 

j 59,699 


210 

Makers ol glass-bangles ... 

10,427 

} 3,677 

_ _ 

211 

Sellers of glass -bangles ... 

7,394 


214 

Rosary, bead, and necklace makers 

16,690 



SIS 

Rosary, bead and necklace sellers 

6,175 



816 

Flower garland makers and sellers 

27,494 

28,563 

4 

817 

Makers and sellers of spangles, liogams, and sacred threads 

6,639 

8,455 

- 21 


36. Tools and Machinery 

62,300 

63 #41 

- 2 

226 

Machinery and engineering work-shops : operatives and 





other subordinates 

15,567 



230 

Plough and rgricutturaHmplement makers 

21,947 

23,176 

5 

832 

Mechanics other titan railway mechanics 

9,550 

14,776 

- 35 


37. Arms and Ammunition ... ... 

8,676 

6#44 

+ 47 


XII.-TEXTILE FABRICS A.VD DRESS 

1,890,064 

1,963,873 

- 3 


38. Wool and Fur 

23,208 

46,049 

- 48 

351 

Persona occupied with blankets, wool, woollen cloth, fur. 





feather, etc. 

19,151 

) 


254 

Dealers in woollen goods, tur and feathers 

2.613 

j 45,049 

— 52 


39. Silk 

142,417 

126,863 

+ 12 

256 

Silk filatures : operatives and oth<»r subordinates 

19,465 

1 


259 

Silk-worru rearers and cocoon gatherers ... 

78,718 

j 80,314 

+ 22 

260 

Silk-oarderg, spinners and weavers, makers of silk braid 





and thread 

36,050 

) 


261 

Sellers of raw silk, silk-cloth, braid and thread 

5,938 

? 46,539 

9 


40. Cotton 

1,124,876 

1,178,130 

5 

268 

Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills : operatives and 





other subordinates 

7,751 



271 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners 

30,298 

38432 

- 21 

272 

Cotton weavers : hand industry ... 

976,519 

1,003,985 

- 3 

275 

Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters ... 

81,157 

} , _ , 


276 

Cotton yarn and thread sellers 

11,057 

j 98,802 

- 7 

278 

Cotton dyers 

10,251 

20,812 

- 61 


41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc. 

214,072 

134,684 

+ 59 

284 

Jute presses : operatives and other subordinates 

12,386 



286 

J ute mills : operatives and other subordinates 

129,208 



299 

Dealeis in raw fibres 

17,121 

24,802 

— 3i 

290 

Rope, sacbinff and net makers ... 

34,797 



291 

Rope, sacking and net sellers 

8,327 



292 

Fibre matting and bag makers ... 

6,690 

f 69,485 

- 26 

*93 

Fibre matting and bag sellers 

1,348 

) 



42. Dress 

386,481 

469,167 

- 18 

SOS 

Hosiers and haberdashers 

6,333 

1482 

+ 436 

304 

Piece-goods dealers 

184,329 

266,276 


306 

Tailuis, milliners, dress-makers and darners 

182,781 

189,655 

4 


XIII.— METALS AXD PRECIOUS STOlfES ... 

742,689 

860#18 

- 13 


43. Gold, Silver and Trecious Stones 

344,101 

360,606 

- 2 

317 

Workers in gold, silver and precious stones 

319,834 

329,593 


319 

Dealers in gold, silver and precious stones 

18,676 

22^859 

- 18 


44. Brass, Copper and Bell-metal ... 

1 112,487 

127,137 

- 12 

322 

Brass, copper and bell-metal makers 

70,043 

N 


32J 

Brass, copper and bell-metal sellers 

4*^054 

j 127,137 

- 12 


43. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lead 

14 #28 

13,176 

+ 13 

324 

Workers in tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

11,770 

) 


325 

Seilers of tin, zinc and lead goods 

] 3' 158 

j 13,176 

+ 3 


46. Iron and Steel 

271,173 

3S5#06 

- 24 

328 

Workers in iron and hard ware ... 

256,944 

333,519 


329 

Sellers of iron and hard ^are ... ... 

8,198 



21,376 

- 62 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


Occupation. 


Population Population Percentage 

supported in supported in ot 
1901. 1891. variation. 


XIV. -GLASS, EARTHEN AST) STONEWARE 
48. Earthen and Stoneware ... ... ; 

336 Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers ... 

337 Seilers of pottery and stoneware 


479,183 

476,189 


499,536 

496,391 


Tm } 


XV. — WOOD , CANE, LEAVES, ETC 736,429 

49. Wood and Bamboos ... ... ... ... | 380,984 

I 

344 Carpenters ... ... ... ••• ... ••• $00,387 

$45 Dealers in timber and bamboos ... ... ... ••• 88,506 

346 Wood-cutters and sawyers ... ... ... ... ( $9,010 

i 

50. Canetcork, Matting , Leaves, etc . ... ... , 355,445 

347 Baskets, mats, fans, screens, brooms, etc., makers and sellers 328,640 

349 Leaf plate makers and sellers ... ... ... j 15,305 

a Pith and bark collectors, workers and sellers ... ...I 6,617 

XVI. -DRUGS, GUMS, DYES, ETC . ... ... 7 1,090 

51. Gums, Wax , Resins and similar Forest Produce 17,008 

358 Lac collectors ... ... ... ... ... • 3,927 

359 Lao sellers ... ... ... ... ... ••• , 5,685 

52. Drug , Dyes , Figments , etc. ... ... ... i 54,082 

365 Saltpetre refiners ... ... ... ... ••• 25,333 

366 Saltpetre sellers ... ... . ... •»• . 9,226 

XV II. - LEATHER, ETC. 313 £28 

53. Leather, Horn and Bones ... ... ... * 313 £28 

387 Shoe, boot and sandal makers ... ... ... ... ; 157,786^ 

388 Tanners and curriers ... ... ... — ••• i 22,544 f 

389 Sellers of manufactured leather goods ... ... ... ; 16,639 ( 

390 Sellers of hides, horns, bristles and bones 113,213 ) 


876,203 

514,110 

341,907 

127,589 

44,614 

362,093 

331,467 

18,138 

7,702 

123 £06 
14,895 

9,211 1 
108,311 

82,836 

350,492 

350,492 


-F2-— COMMERCE. TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

XV III.- COMMERCE 

54. Money and Securities ... ... ... j 

Bankers, money-lenders, etc. 

Bank clerks, cashiers, bill collectors, accountants, etc. ... 

55. General Merchandise 

General merchants .. ... ••• ••• 

Merchants’ manager?, accountants, clerks, assistants, etc. 

56. Dealing, unspecified 

Tealers in miscellaneous articles (Manoh^ri Dekan) 
Shop-keepers, otheiwise unspecified 
Shop-keepers’ clerks, salesmen, etc. 

Shop-keepers’ and m«. ney -lenders’ servants 
Pedlars, hawkers, etc. 

57. Middlemen, Brokers and Aye nts 
Brokers and Agents 

Bead, Railway and District Board conti actors ... 
Contractors, otherwise unspecified 

XIX. — TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

58. Railway 

Clerical staff on rhilways ... 

Station masters and assistants, Inspectors, overseers, etc. 
Guards, drivers, firemen, etc. ... 

Pointsmen, shunters, porters, signallers, etc. 

Railways’ service unspecified 

59. Road 

Cart owners and drivers, carting agents, etc. 

Livery stable-keepers, etc. 

Drivers, stable-boys, etc., not private servants ... 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners ... 

Pack bullock owners, drivers, etc. 

60. Water 

Boat and barge owners, etc. ... ... j 

Dockyards : owners, managers and superior staff ... j 

Dockyards : woikmen and other subordinate staff ... ; 

Ships* officers, engineers, manners and firemen ... [ 

Boat and bargemen ... ... ... ... ... j 

61. Messages ... ... ... ... .. j 

Post office: officers, etc.... ... . ... j 

Post office : clei ks, messengers, runners, and other subor- ! 
dinates ... ... .. 

62. Storage and Weighing 

Warehouse : workmen and other subordinates 
Porters ... ... ... 

Weighmen and measurers 


1,543,138 

661,079 

198,816 


336,431 


1 £65, 640 
1,147,182 
114,341 


411,423 


566,955 


882,069 

116J78 


328,147 


324,120 


80,033 


818,468 


380,983 


341,390 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Occupations op Females by Orders, 
Selected Sub-orders and Groups. 


Order or Sub-ordbb. 


Number op actual 
Workers. 


ACTUAL °a“ 

IS. j- g'S 

<&JS a 

X as c 

s as 

Females. ~®o 

Zi ** 


I— A D JIINISTRA TION 


185,882 


II.— DEFENCE ... 


II I.- SERVICE OF NAT XV E AND FOREIGN \ 
STATES !i 


XT.— PROVISION AND CARE OF ANIMALS 


527,237 \ 38,308 


8. Stock breeding and dealing 
Herdsmen 

frheep and goat breeders and dealers 
Shepherds and goatherds 


520,989 


V.—A GRIC ULT URE 


17,075,552 \3,815,574\ 


10. Land-holders and Tenants 

Rent receivers 
Rent payers ... 


15,002^316 2,626,566 


359,620 

14,642,696 


77,029 

2,549,537 


11. Agricultural Labourers 

Farm servants 
Fieldllabourers ... 

J hum cultivators 


1,784^89 \1,108,038\ 


222,591 

1,499,41-4 

62,110 I 


26,362 

1,02S,6S0 

51,588 


12. Growers of special products 

Tea plantations : labourers and other subordinates 
Fruit and vegetable growers ... ... ... ... 


129,558 80,904 


VI— PERSONAL, HOUSEHOLD AND SANITARY 
SERVICES 

14. Personal and Domestic Services 

Barbers ... ... ... ... 

Cooks 

Indoor servants 
Washermen 

Water carriers ... ... 


593,847 333,842 562 

564,880 318,474 664 \ 

i 

155,919 35,869 250 j 

29,427 7,269 247 

169,528 166,381 981 

104,455 71,244 682 

8,619 32,132 3,723 


15. Non-Domestic Establishment 


649 255 


16. Sanitation ... 

Sweepers and scavengers 


26,423 14,719 557 

26,075 14,719 564 


rir.—Foon, drink and stimulants 

17. Provision of Animal Food „ 

Butchers and slaughterers 

Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and butter sellers ... 

Fisher men and fish ourers 

Fish dealers ... ... ... ... 

Ghee preparers and sellers 


1^34,424 1,042,224 844 

510,138 281,326 551 

7,255 1,983 273 

114,697 115,548 1,008 

192,455 42,705 222 

189,849 118,911 627 j 

4,493 1,964 437 ! 


IS. Provision of Vegetable Food 

Flonr grinders 
Grain and pulse dealers 
Gram parchers 
Oil pressers 
Oil sellers 

Bice pounders and huskers ... 
Sweetmeat makers 
Sweetmeat sellers 
Vegetable and frmt sellers 


416,971 663,549 1,591 


19. Provision of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants ... 

Cardamom, betel-lea! and areca-nut sellers ... 

Grocers and general condiment dealers 
Salt-sellers 

Tobacco and snuff-sellers 
Toddy-sellers ... 


307,315 


VIII.-LIGHT, FIRING AND FORAGE ... 


59,061 I 114,393 1,937 


20. Lighting 


686 196 


21. Fuel and Forage 

Collieries : miners and other subordinates 

Hay, grass and fodder sellers ... 

Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers 


113,707 2,046 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Occupations op Females by Orders, 
Selected Sub-orders and Groups — continued. 


o* act cal 

' WOBKBBS, 


ORDBB OB SCB-OBDBB. 


agi 

Females. og®. 

as «S — 


IX. -BUILDINGS ... ... 

22. Building Materials ... ... .*• ... 

Brick and tile makers 

Lime, chunam and shell burners 

Lime, chunam and shell sellers 

23. Artificers in Building ... ... 

X. — VEHICLES AND VESSELS 

XI. — SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIREMENTS 

30. Carving and Engraving ... ... ... 

Mica, flint and talc workers and sellers ... ••• 

31. Toys and curiosities ... ... ... ... 

32. Music and Musical Instruments ... 

33. Bangles , Necklaces , Beads, Sacred Threads, etc. 

Makers of bangles other than plass 
Sellers of bangles other than glass 
Makers of glass bangles 

Sellers of glass bangles ... 

Rosary, bead and necklace makers 
Rosary, bead and necklace sellers 
Flower garland makers and sellers 

Makers and sellers of spangles. Ungams and sacred threads 

XII.— TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS ... 

38. Wool and Fur ... ... ... •*. ... 

| Persons occupied with blankets, wool, woollen cloth, etc. 

: Dealers in woollen goods, fur and feathers 


Silkworm rearers and cocoon gatherers 

Silkcarders, spinners and weavers, makers of silk braid and 
thread .. ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Sellers of raw silk, silk doth, braid and thread 

40. Cotton ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners 
Cotton weavers : hand industry 

Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters ... ... ... 

Cotton yam and thread sellers 
Cotton dyers ... 


41. Jute , Hemp , Flax and Coir, etc. 

Jute mills: operatives and other subordinates 
Rope, sacking and net makers ... 

Rope, sacking and net sellers 
Fibre matting and bag makers 

42. Dress 

Hosieps and haberdashers 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners .. 


XIII. — METALS AND PRECIOUS STONES 

| 43. Gold, Silver and Precious Stones 

I 

I 

XIV. -GLASS, EARTHEN AND STONEWARE 

| 48. Earthen and Stoneware ... ... ... 

Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers 
\ Selleis of pottery and stone ware 

l 

XV HOOD, CANE AND LEAVES , etc. 

I 

49. Wood and Baunboos 

Dealers in timber and bamboos 


1 03,099 

12fi92 1 

29,137 

7,433 

11,385 

3,223 

1,800 

602 i 

5,096 

2.721 

73,992 | 

8,259 

16J67 ! 

109 

90,692 

26,702 

6,812 

1,288 

3.701 

1,242 

3^29 

1 

802 

2y382 

340 

33,366 

22,847 

7,386 

3,630 

3,541 

1,759 

3,483 

*,oao 

2,212 

2,089 

6,014 

4,402 

1,444 

748 

7,796 

6,338 

1,731 j 

2,280 

909,889 1 

i 

981,893 

7,871 | 

3,184 

6,405 

2,749 

795 

, 286 

34,187 

47,098 

9,807 

39,825 

12,954 

4,959 

1 , 6 a 

968 

346,117 

138,846 

10,207 

4,513 

318,926 

65,877 

3,041 

60,021 

3,606 

1,796 

3,214 

2,006 

86^88 

3SJ77 

64,420 

13,489 

6,232 

14,897 

1,670 

2,504 

1,266 

3,323 

127,796 

30,188 

1,662 

1,613 

56,441 

21,666 

246,531 

10,848 

113,322 

3,823 

152,076 

69,868 

151,086 

69,488 

125,916 

56,891 

21,826 

11,999 

230,365 

120,034 


139,366 

11,408 


50. Cane work , Matting and Leaves , etc. 

7 Baskets, mats fans, screens, brooms, etc., makers and seller* 

3 Leaf-plate makers and sellers 

i) Pith and bark collectors, workers and sellers ... 


113JI75 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Occupations of Females by Orders, 
Selected Sub-orders and Groups — concluded. 


Order or Sub-order. 


XVI. -DRUGS, G CMS, DTES, etc I 

51. Gums, Wax, Resins and similar forest produce 

52. Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, etc. ... 

Saltpetre refiners 

Saltpetre sellers ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

XTX1.-DRATH.ER j 

XV III. —COMMERCE 

! 

64. Money and Securities ... ... ... ... ... i 

Bankers, money-lenders, etc. ... ... ... ... ... j 

56. Dealing, unspecified. ... ... ... ... ... , 

Shopkeepers, otherwise unspecified ... ... ... ... \ 

XIX. — TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

62. Storage and Weighing ... ... ... 

Porters ... ... ... ... 

XX. -LEARNED AND ARTISTIC PROFESSIONS 

63. Religion ... ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, convents, etc. ... j 

I 

67. Medicine ... ... .„ .. ... ... ... j 

Hidwives 

Compounders, matrons, nurses and hospital, asylum and dis- 
pensary service ... ... ... ... ... ... ! 

70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture ... ... ... ... j 

Tattooers ... ... ... ... ... — ... f 

71. Music, acting, dancing, etc. ... ... ... ... I 

Actors, singers and daneers and their accompanists ... .. j 

1 

XX I.— SPORT 

XXII — EARTH WORK AND GENERA C LABOUR 

74. Earthwork, etc. 

Tank diggers and excavators ... ... ... ... • j 

Road, cana! and railway labourers .. ... ... . . 

75. General labour ... ... ... i 

General labour ... ... ••• 

'| 

A' V Ills— INDEFINITE AND DISREPUTABLE 
OCCUPATIONS ![ 

76. Indefinite 

Uncertain or not returned ... ... ... • 

Service in unspecified factories .. ... ' 

Service, unspecified (chakari) 

77. Disreputable ... ••• ••• ••• U 

XXIV. -INDEPENDENT j| 

7 8. Property and Alms ... ... ... , 

House-rent shares, and other property not being land 

Allowances from patrons or relatives ... ... , 

Eiiui ational or other endowments, scholarships, etc I 

Mendicancy (not in connection with a religions otder) . , 

7». At the State expense 

Pension, military services — I 


Ncmbrr or actual 
Workers. 


Males. Females. 

3 4 

21,923 12£03 

4,842 2,678 

17,081 10,125 

7,275 6,834 

2,788 1,535 

121,518 10,871 

224 £17 32,283 

55,320 9,928 

39,7*1 9,760 

120,886 20,840 

57,977 16,071 

422,291 6,857 

38,619 5,818 

24,564 5,455 

446,855 93 £29 

260,935 61,930 

67,536 55,066 

41,912 23,480 

144 21,036 

2,016 945 

1,824 1£38 


13,899 


109£32 

108,331 

6,661 
16,127 
86,5 i3 

1,201 

194£« » 

169,601 


4,394 | 

80 

3,527 

254 

1,162 

185 

959 £97 

503 

34,355 

325 

13.465 

20,8.54 

624 

259 

925,242 

5t4 

925,242 

514 

7 0,153 

040 

18,246 

168 

2,521 

3,442 

12,283 

378 

213 

144 

51,907 

43,221 

146,830 

7 55 

145,129 

856 

3,887 

2,197 

203 

138,842 

M41 

343 

250 

sr, 3 

1,701 

68 

171 

395 




CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE No. V. — Occupations combined with agriculture. 
(a) Where agriculture is the principal occupation. 


Subsidiary occupations of rent rent receiv. 


Number > 

per 10,000 I Subsidiiry occupations of rent payers, farm 
ent receiv- j servants, and field labourers and jhum 
era who i cultivators. 


ers who 
follow it. 


Officers, Government 
Clerks, ditto 
Clerks, not Government 
Estate Agents and Managers 
Pleaders and mukhtcars 
Grain dealers 
Contractors ... 

Merchants 

Schoolmasters ... 

Medical practitioners ... 

Priests 

Money-lenders 

General merchants ... 

Houseowners 


. Police Constables, Messengers and Peons 
Tillage Chaukidars 
General Labourers 
Labourers in Mills 
Rice-Pounders ... 

Fishermen and fish-sellers 
Boatmen 

Cattle-breeders and Cow-keepers 
Barbers... 

Washermen 
Shop-keepers 
Schoolmasters ... 

Oil-pressers 

Weavers 

Tailors ... ... ... 

Carpenter* 

Potters ... 

Blacksmiths 
Basket-Makers ... 

Leather-workers 
Scavengers ... 

Grain dealers ... ... 

Musicians 
Money-lenders ... 

Others ... — ... ... 


Number pbr lo.ooo who pollow 

IT AMONGST 


Rent 

payers. 

Farm 

servants and Jhum 
field labour- cultivates 
ers. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4 


18 

18 


258 

233 

113 

5 

16 

24 

11 

26 


32 

34 

3 

10 

3 


31 

38 

9 

24 

12 


18 

11 


69 

21 

413 

5 

1 


21 

21 


35 

24 

195 

4 

4 


15 

7 

8 

IS 

33 


10 

6 


6 

9 

28 

8 

17 


1 

1 


18 

li 

« 

6 

5 


19 

4 

1 

193 

31 

221 


(b) Where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation. 



k. .— GOVERNMENT 

H.— Administration 

II. —Defence 

III.— Service of Native and Foreign States .. 

l. — PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 


IV.— Provision and care of animals ... 

V. Agriculture 


O .—PERSON AL SERVICES ... 


VI.— Personal, Household and Sanitary 
Seivmea 


D.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

VII. — Food, Drink and Stimulants ... 

VIII. — Light, Firing and Forag® 

IX. — Buildings 

X.— Vehicles and Vessels ... 

XI.— Supplementary Requirements ... 

XII.— Textile Fabrics and Dress 

XIII. — Metals and Precious Stones 
XT V.— Glass. Earthen and Stoneware 
XV.— Wood., C&ue and Leaves, etc. 


Number 
fier 1,000 
who are 
partia'ly 
agricul- 
turists. 

Class asd Oedbb, 

N umber 
per 1,000 
who are 
partially 
ugri -ul- 
I turists. 

2 

1 

2 

153 

X>. -PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 


160 

MATbttlAL SUBSTANCES — conoid. 


15 

XVI.— Drug*, Gums, Dyes, etc. 

116 

105 

XVII. — Leather, etc, 

71 

3 

3ES — COMMERCE, TRANSPORT AND 



STORAGE " 

81 

22 



1 

XVIII.— Commerce 



XIX.— Transport and Storage... 

86 

80 




I*.— PROFESSIONS 

105 

80 

'NX.— Learned and Artistic Professions 

106 


X.U. -Sport 

31 

78 

C3- — UNSKILLED LABOUR, NOT AGRICUL- 




36 

07 



31 

XXII.— Earthwork and General Lshnnr 

26 

56 

82 

XXIII. — Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 

39 

66 



83 

H - MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE, INDEPEN- 


155 

143 

DENT OF OCCUPATION 

19 

68 

XXIV.— Independent ... 

19 


X 9 w me mass ana tne Homan numbers to the Ord^r*. The entry against Oder v i 

C 4"°t“ e W tc.° *" “ elther KDt rece,Ters ™ ord1 ^ °°r field labour*™, £ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. Occupations by Religion for sub-ordees and selected groups. 


SUB-ORDERS AND SELECTED GROUPS. 


TOTAL POPULATION 

I. — Civil Service of the State 

2. Officers of Government and their families 

3. Clerks, inspectors, Ac., and their families 
I(<*)— Service of the Tributary States 

II.— Service of local and municipal bodies 

5. Inspecting and supervising officials 

6. Clerical establishment ... 

III. — Village service ... 

IV. — Army 

IV(a)— Army, Tributary States 

V.— Navy and Marine ... 

VI.— Civil Officers ... ... 

VII.— Military 

VIII. — Stock breeding and dealing ... 

IX. — Training and care of animals 

X. — Landholders and tenants 
36. Rent receivers 

XI. — Agricultural labourers 

XII.— Growers of special products 

XIII, — Agricultural training and supervision and 
forests. 

XIV. — Personal and domestic services 
60. Barbers 

XV.— Non-domestic establishment 

XVI.— Sanitation ... 

72. Sanitary officers of Government and 
establishments. 

XVII,— Provision of Ani mal food 

76. Butchers and slaughterers 
78. Cow and buffalo keepers, and milk and 
butter sellers. 

XVIII.— Provision of Vegetable food ... 

XIX.— Provision of drink, condiments and stimu- 
lants. 

XX.— Lighting ... 

XXi.—Pue land for age 
XXII.— Building materials ... . . 

XXIII.— Artificers in building 
XXIV,— Railway and Tramway plant 

XXV.— Carts, carriages, Ac. 

XXVI. -Ships and boats 

XXVII. — Paper 

XXVIII. — Books and prints 

XXIX.— Watches, clocks and scientific instruments ... 

XXX. — Carving and engraving 

XXXI. — Toys and curiosities 

XXXII.— Music and musical instruments ... ... 

XXXIII.— Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, Ac. 
XXXIV,— Furniture ... ... 

XXXV,— Harness 
XXXVI.— Tools and machinery 
XXXVII. — Arms and ammunition 
XXXVIII. — Wool and fur 

XXXIX. — Silk 

XL. — Cotton 

XLI.— Jute, hemp, flax, coir, kc. ... 

XLII. — Dress 

XLIII. — Gold, silver and precious stones 
XLIV.— Brass, copper and bell-metal 

^LV«— Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 
XL VI.— Iron and steel 
XLVII,— Glass and China ware 
^^^^^•““Earthen and stoneware 
XLIX.— Wood and bamboos 

L.— Cane work, matting, and leaves, Ac. 

LI.— Gum, wax, resins and similar forest produce 
WL— Drugs, dyes, pigments, Ac. 

Dill.— Leather, horn and bones, Ac. 

LIV,— Money and securities 

392. Bankers, money-lenders, Ac. 

LV.— General merchandise 
DVI.— Dealing, unspecified 

^Ilddlcmeo, brokers and agents 
L V III.— Railway 

LIX.— Road 
LX.— Water 
LXI. — Messages 

T v 433. Post Office : officers and superior staff 
^*11— Storage aud weighing 

L^ni-~Religi°n 
LXa.V.— . Education ... 

LXV. — literature ... 

454. Authors, Editors and Journalists, Ac. 

466. Writers (unspecified) and private 

LXV, .-La, Cle : k3 ' 

LX VI I,— Medicine 

467. Practitioners with diploma, license or 

certificate. 

T yvttt ^acrit loners without diploma 

la v ill.— Engineering aud survey 

LXIX. — Natural science 
T vS™ anc * Sculpture, Ac. 

i yvT, 5* US1C ’ acting, dancing, Ac.... 

TvVr * — Sport 

XXIIl.^Games and Exhibitions 


Distribution bt Religion of 1,000 persons 

FOLLOWING EACH OCCUPATION. 


ERrthwork, Ac. 
r v —General labour 
T ’Didefimte ... 

lx\vTn'~ ^ repatsble 

‘'AAVIIl.— Property and Alms ... 

LXX IX. At the State Expense 


DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION 01? 10,000 PERSONS 

op each Religion. 


indu. 

Mnsahnan. 

Christian. 

Animistic. 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Animistic. 

Others. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

633 

3SS 

4 

33 

3 

10,000 

10,000 


10,000 

10,000 

704 

255 

29 

4 

8 


21 

219 

3 

64 

682 

162 

143 


13 

i 

1 

42 


4 

806 

144 

44 


6 

15 

6 

146 


22 

/&8 

172 

S 

25 

42 

2 

1 

1 

1 

19 

730 

180 

54 

31 

5 

2 

1 

32 

2 

3 

636 

222 

124 


18 



8 


1 

796 

116 

82 


6 

1 


17 


1 

766 

218 

1 

13 

o 

48 

27 

13 

15 

22 

379 

120 

492 


9 

1 

199 

t** 

4 

842 

86 

69 


3 




2 



18 

37 

947 





49 



728 

849 

223 

28 

121 


26 

30 



1 


1 

668 

272 

2 

56 

o 

96 

76 

43 

145 

49 

393 

592 

5 

9 

I 

1 

4 

1 

1 

572 

380 

3 

43 

2 

5,772 

7,486 

6,119 


3,302 


285 

1 

2 

2 

217 

170 

43 

14 

103 


201 

1 

46 

16 

767 

4uy 

156 

853 

3,371 


55 

8 


56 

58 

7 

104 

37 

758 


207 

1 

7 

2 

69 

36 

18 

10 

28 

829 

972 

158 

28 

6 

4 

3 

273 

91 

101 

5 

336 

1 

22 

214 

412 

533 

48 


7 

1 

1 



2 

860 

48 

5 

140 

5 


14 

1 


1 

1 

915 

76 

1 

3 

5 

315 

51 



314 


891 

1 


4 


8 

1 

■ 

4 


23 


11 

1 

83 

4 

3 

17 

23 

737 

259 


3 

1 

286 

196 

25 

22 

104 


111 

1 

1 

2 

171 

42 

23 

4 

68 

847 

131 

15 

7 


2 



6 



781 

106 

3 


3 

39 

■mi 

26 

96 

38 

842 

153 

1 

4 


11 

4 

3 

1 


4j2 

543 

2 

1 

2 

18 

42 

16 

1 

16 

592 

293 

93 

22 




9 



597 

387 

10 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 


1 


62 

3 


1 

5 

1 

3 


1 

595 

388 

12 


5 

1 

2 

6 


2 


507 

42 


3 

3 

7 

64 




189 

36 


6 




5 


wmM 

774 

216 

7 

3 


2 

1 

3 


S§5® 

606 

492 



3 

1 

2 


■ i . [i 

843 

132 

12 

13 


1 


3 




315 

1 

1 


15 

14 

6 


m 

925 

53 

14 


9 

1 


2 




557 

443 









791 

137 

20 

51 

1 

8 

2 

37 

10 

3 


483 

24 



1 

1 

7 



915 

76 

1 


8 

4 

1 

1 



375 

623 

1 

1 


11 

34 

3 


ffl 

687 

431 

1 

6 

5 

126 

190 

24 

1 ■ 9 


654 

335 

4 

6 

1 

28 

28 

35 

4 

5 

424 

562 

3 

3 

8 

33 

85 

45 

4 

117 

919 

78 

1 

1 

1 

64 

10 

8 

1 

19 

950 

47 

1 

i 

1 

21 

2 



2 

756 

240 

3 


1 

2 

1 

2 



944 

23 

1 

32 


51 

2 

13 

31 

1 

556 

426 

10 

4 

4 



1 



973 

26 


1 


93 

5 

1 

1 

7 

840 

143 

4 

8 

5 

64 

21 

47 

11 

71 

894 

68 

1 

35 

2 

64 

9 

11 

45 

32 

800 

95 

7 

98 


3 

1 

4 

6 


875 

119 

4 

1 

1 

9 

3 

7 


3 


94 

1 

2 

2 

57 

11 

13 

2 

24 

877 

109 

2 

4 

8 

35 

9 

17 

3 

61 

877 

110 

2 

5 

6 

27 

7 

9 

3 

38 

815 

116 

63 


16 

12 

3 

135 


44 

790 

200 

1 

1 

8 

63 

26 

12 

2 


779 

179 

22 

4 

16 

9 

4 

44 

1 

35 

676 

239 

76 

4 

5 

16 

19 

317 

2 

21 

688 

306 

2 

2 

2 

45 

40 

26 

3 

27 

509 

479 

10 


2 

33 

61 

117 


23 

727 

215 

51 

2 

5 

5 

3 

61 

. .... 

6 

841 

123 

35 


1 

l 


6 



764 

225 

5 

4 

2 

12 

7 

14 


6 

860 

129 

9 

1 

1 

133 

39 

262 

2 

34 

743 

210 

39 

1 


18 

10 

172 

1 

30 

868 

106 

21 


5 

6 

1 

25 



732 

72 

136 





4 




876 

106 

15 


4 

5 

1 

17 



851 

140 

7 


2 

14 

4 

19 



788 

190 

12 

1 

9 

28 

13 

77 

1 


825 

111 

52 


12 

3 

i 

28 



807 

181 

1 


11 

1 19 

S 

5 


50 

644 

179 

171 

2 

4 

1 2 

i 

93 


3 

778 

53 

166 


3 

j 


2 



568 

405 

22 


5 

1 

1 

5 


1 

734 

255 

3 

7 

1 

! 27 

14 

18 

i 4 

4 

614 

359 

17 

9 

1 

1 

1 

4 



402 

591 

4 

1 

Q 

I 

2 

1 



844 

93 

1 

58 

4 

38 

8 

6 

47 

38 

663 

294 

2 

39 

2 

752 

651 

342 

795 

452 

740 

235 

4 

19 

2 

39 

24 

44 

19 

19 

691 

306 

1 


2 

9 

8 

4 


e 

540 

431 

14 

11 

4 

60 

94 

273 

22 

80 

618 

314 

51 

7 

10 

6 

6 

81 

1 

18 

1 


Note.— The Roman numbers refer to Sub-orders and the Arabic numbers to Gnj m. 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Occupation by selected castes. 


Cute, Order and Group. 


1 Number 
I per 100 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 


Caate, Order and Group. 


Number 
per 100 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 


A SIR A&D GO ALA 

BENGAL PROPER - 

Order IV.— Provision and care oi animals 
Group 26. Cattle breeders and dealers, etc. 
„ 27. Herdsmen 

Order V.— Agriculture 

VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BIHAR 

Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
Group 26. Cattle breeders and dealers, etc. 
„ 27. Herdsmen 

Order V.— Agriculture ... ... 

VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 


BBV MIJ _ 

MANBHUM, ORISSA TRIBUTARY STATES, BTC. 

Order IV. -Provision and care of animals 
,, V.— Agriculture ... ... 

Group 37. Rent payers 

Groups 38,39. Farm servants and field labourers 
Order XXII, — Earthwork and general labour ... 
Others ... ... ... 


BRABSAS 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture ... ... ... ... „ 

„ XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 

Group 444. Priests, ministers, etc. ... ... ... ... 

Groups 861, 452. Principals, professors and teachers in schools, etc. 

Others ... ... ... ... ... 


CHOTA NAGPUR ... - 

Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
V.— Agriculture ... 

VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BABSAN ... ... ... ... ... 

BIHAR 

Order V.— Agriculture 

Groups 36, 37. Rent receivers and rent payers 
Others 


BAGBI 

WEST BENGAL ... 

Order V.-Agriculture ... - 

Groups 38. 39. Farm servants and field labourers ... 

Order VII.- Food, drink and stimulants 
Groups 79, 80. Fkhermen, dsh-curers and fish dealers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

Others 


Order V.— Agriculture ... ... ... 

„ XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 

Group 444. Priests, ministers, etc. ... ... ... 

Groups 451, 462. Principals, professors and teachers in schools, etc. 

Others ... ... w ... ... 


Order V.— Agriculture ... ... ... 

„ XX. — Learned and artistic professions ... 

Group 444. Priests, ministers, etc. ... ... ... _ 

Groups 451, 452. Principals, professors and teachers in schools, etc. 

Order XXIV.— Independent _ 

Others 


CSAMAR AND MVCUt 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture ... ... 

„ XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

„ XVII.— Leather, etc. 

Groups 387, 388. Shoe makers, tanners and curriers 
Order XX— Learned and artistic professions .. 
„ XXII. — Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... ... ... 


baisbrab 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture — 

VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
” XX. -Learned and artistic professions ... 

Group 446. Religious mendicants. Inmates of monasteries, con- 
vents, etc. ... ... ... ... 

Order XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 

Others 


BENGAL ~ 

Order V.— Agriculture ... 

Group 49. Betel, vine and areca-nut growers ... 

Oidet VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 123. Cardamom, betel-leaf and areca-nut sellers. 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture ... 

Group 49. Betel, vme and areca-nut growers ... 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 123. Cardamom, betel-leaf and areca-nut sellers 
Order XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 

Others 


Order V.— Agriculture ... ... „ 

„ XVII.— Leather, etc. 

Groups 387, 388. Shoe makers, tanners and curriers 
Order XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... ... 


CSANDAL (NAMASUDRA) 

EAST BENGAL 

Order V.— Agriculture ... 

Group 37. Rent payers ... ... „ 

Groups 38,39. Farm servants and field labourers ... 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
„ XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 
Others 

Group 429 (Order XIX).— Boat and barge men 


OTHER DISTRICTS IN BENGAL PROPER 

Order V. — Agriculture 
Group 37. Rent payers 

Groups 38 , 39. Farm servants and field labourers .. 
Order VII. Food, drink and stimulants 
„ XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 
Others 

Group 429 (Order XIX) — Boat and barge men 


WEST BENGAL 

Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
„ V.-Agriculture 

Groups 38, 59. Farm servants and field labourers 
Order VIII.— Light, firing and forage ... 
XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 
Group 37. Rent payers 

Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers . 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
„ XXII.-Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


DBAXV K ... 


BBVITA 


Order V.-Agriculture - 

„ XXIL— Earthwork and general laoour 
Others 


Order V. — Agriculture ... ... ... ... ... 

,, VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services ... 

Groups 64 to 68. Indoor servants and miscellaneous and unspecified 
services ... ... ... ... 

Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants ... ' * 

Others ... ... ... *' * 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Occupation by selected castes— continued. 


Cute, Order and Group. 



BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI,— Personal, household and sanitary services 
Group65. Washermen 
Order VIL— Food, drink and stimulants 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI — Personal, household and sanitary services . 

Group 65, Washermen _, ... ... , 

Order XXII,— Earthwork and general labour — 
Others 


ORISSA 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services 

Group 65. Washermen ... ... ... 

Others 


CHOTA NAGPUR 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services 
Group 65. Washermen 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


Order IV.— Provision and care ol animals ... 
„ V.— Agriculture 

,, XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

Group 271. Cotton cleaners, pressure and ginners 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... ... ... 


CHOTA NAGPUR ... 

Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
„ V.- Agriculture 

„ XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

Group 271. Cotton cleaners, pressure and ginners 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 


Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
Groups 26, 27. Cattle breeders, dealers and heidimsn 
Order V,— Agriculture 

„ VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 78. Cow keepers and milk sellers 
Order XXII.- Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BAJJA M ... 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VL— Personal, household and sanitary services 
Group 60. Barbers 

rder XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 


BO (ASIBIST) 

8INGHBHUM 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


BENGAL PROPER „ 

Order V.— Agriculture 

H XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

Group 272. Cotton weavers : hand industry 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... ... ' .,. 


Order V,— Agriculture 

„ XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

Group 272. Cotton weavers : hand industry 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 


\D08ADB ... 


Order V. — Agriculture 

Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers.. 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Group 504. General labour 
Others 


fakir 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 
Group 446. Religious mendicants 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
i, XXII I.— Indefinite and marepatable occupations 
„ XXIV.— Independent 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XX.— Learned and artistic professions 
Group 446. Religious mendicants 
Irder XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

xXiv.-r 


-Independent 

Others 


0RIS8A 

Order V.— Agriculture ... ... 

i, VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
„ XT.— Supplementary requirements 
XX. — Learned and artistic professions 
Group 440. Religious mendicants 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
| ,• XXXV. — Independent 

Others 


chota Nagpur 

Order V.— Agriculture 

,, XX, — Learned and artistic professions 
_ Group 446. Religions mendicants 
Order XXIV. — Independent 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI.— Persona], household and sanitary services. 
Groups 64 to 66. Indooriservants and water-carriers 
Order XIX.— Transport and storage ... 

Group 420, Palki, etc., bearers and owners 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and generallabonr 


KAIBAItTTA 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture 
Group 36. Rent receivers 
„ 37. Rent payers 

Groups 58 39. Farm servants and field labourers . 
Order Vll,— Food, drink and stimulaDls 
„ XXII.— Earthwork and general Iabonr 
Others 


KA1BABTTA (CBA8I) 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture 
Group 37. Rent payers 

Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers . 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


KA1UAR and LOBAR 

i 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agricnlture 

„ VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 
„ VIII.— Light, firing and forage 
„ XIII.— Metals and precious stones 
Group 328. Workers in iron and hardware 
Order XX.— Learned and artistic professions 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XIII.— If etals and precious stones 
Group 328. Workers iu iron and hardware 
Order XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

„ XXII.— Earthwork and general iabonr 
Others 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Occupation by selected castes — continued. 


Caste, Order and Group. 



Caste, Order and Group. 


Number 
per 100 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 


KS.MAR and LOHAR- concluded 


K TJNJ RA — concluded 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XIII.— Metals and precious stones 
GrouD 328. Workers in iron and hardware 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 

CHOTA NAGPUR 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XI. — Supplementary requirements 

„ XIII.— Metals and precious stones 
Group 328. Workers in iron and hardware 
Order XXII,— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


KANDU 


Order V— Aericulture 
,, VII.— Pood, drink and stimulants 
Groups 97, 98. Grain and pulse dealers and parchers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


katasth ... 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order V.— Agriculture 

ff VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services 
VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 

, „ XVIII.— Commerce 

XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 

,, XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 
Others 


BIHAR 

Order V — Agriculture 

M VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services.. 
„ VIL— Food, drink and stimulants 

Groups 79, 80. Fishermen, etc., and fish dealers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 

ORISSA 

Order V.— Agriculture 

, t VII. — Food, drink and stimulants 
Groups 79, 80. Fishermen, etc., and fish dealers ... 

Order XIX.— Transport and storage 

,, XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

Others 

KHANDAIT ... 

ORISSA 

Order V.— Agriculture 
Group 36. Rent receivers 
„ 37. Rent payers 

Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers ... 

Order XXII*— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 
Group63. Miscellaneous 
Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 106. Vegetable and fruit sellers... 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


K CM BAR 


Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 
V.— Agriculture 

t , VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 105. Vegetable and fruit sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
„ XXIII.— Indefinite and disreputable occupations 
Others 


CHOTA NAGPUR 

Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VI. — Personal, household and sanitary services ... 

,, VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 106. Vegetable and fruit sellers 
Others 


Order V.— Agriculture 
Group 37. Rent payers 

Order VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services 
Group 64. Indoor servants 

„ 68. Miscellaneous and unspecified 

Order XXII. — Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


CHOTA NAGPUR ... ... 

Order V.— Agriculture 
Group 37. Rent payers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 

Group 64 (Order VI)— Indoor servants 
„ 68 ( do. ) Miscellaneous and unspecified 


MVSAHAR 


Order V.— Agriculture 

Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Group 504. General labour 

Others ... ... 


BENGAL PROPER ... _ 

Order V. — Agriculture ... ... 

„ VI.— Personal, household and sanitary services ... 

Group 60. Barbers 
Others 

Groups 467, 468 (Order XX)— Practitioners with and without diploma 


NUN IT A ... 


Order V.— Agriculture 

„ VII.— Food, dnnk and stimulants 
„ XVI.— Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

Groups 365, 366. Saltpetre refiners and sellers 
Oraer XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


ORAON (ANIMIST) 

CHOTA NAGPUR 

Order V,— Agriculture 

„ XXII,— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 




Order V.— Agriculture 

„ XIV.— Glass, earthen and stoneware 
Group 336. Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


kvnjra 

BENGAL PROPER 

Order IV. Provision and care of animals 
,, V.— Agriculture 

„ VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 
Group 105. Vegetable and fruit sellers... 


XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others 


Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 

»* V.— Agriculture 

„ VIII.— Light, firing and forage ... 

„ XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

Grronp 872. Cotton weavers : hand industry 
Order XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

>> XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
Others ... 


Order V.— Agriculture 
„ VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 

Groups 151, 1®. Toddy drawers and sellers 
Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Occupation by selected castes — concluded. 


Caste, Order and Group. 

Number 
per 100 
workers 
engaged 
on each oc- 
cupation. 

Caste, Order and Group, 

Number 
per 100 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

POD 


S ANTAL (ANZMIST)— concluded 


BENGAL PKOPER 

100 

SONTHAL PARGANAS 

100 

Order V.— Agriculture 

85 

Order IV.— Provision and care of animals .. ,, 

4 

Group 37. Rent payers 

81*6 

„ V.— Agriculture 

90 

Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 

5 

Group 37. lient payers 

87*9 

XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

7 

Groups 88, 39. Farm servants and field labourers ... 

1*9 

Others 

3 

Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

33 



Others 

3 



OHOTA NAGPUR 

lOO 

BAJBANSl (KOCH) 






Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 

4 

NORTH BENGAL 

100 

„ V.— Agriculture 

77 



„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

15 

Order V.— Agriculture 

92 

Others 

4 

Group 37. Rent payers 

84S 



Others 

8 

SUTBADHAR 




BENGAL PROPER 

lOO 

RAJPUT 


Order V.— Agriculture 

14 



,, X.— Vehicles and vessels 

7 

BIHAR 

100 

„ XV.— Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

69 



Group 344. Carpenters 

58 

Order V.— Agriculture 

93 

Others ... ... ... 

10 

GroupSd. Bent receivers 

6 ‘8 



Others 

7 

I ASTI AND IATWA ... .. 


Group 16 (Order II) Military service, unspecified 

0*01 





BENGAL PROPER ... 

lOO 



Order V.— Agriculture 

27 

SADOOP 


„ VII. — Food, drink and stimulants ... ... ... 

5 



„ XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

5* 

BENGAL PROPER 

lOO 

Groups 260 & 272. Silk carders, etc., and cotton weavers : hand industrv 

45 



Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

7 

Order V,— Agriculture 

84 

Others 

9 

| Group 37. Bent payers 

76 '8 



Order VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 

5 

BIHAR 

lOO 

„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

5 



Others 

6 

Order V.— Agriculture 

5fl 



., VII.— Food, drink and stimulants 

10 



,, XII.— Textile fabrics and dress ... 

12 



Group 272. Cotton weavers : hand industry 

10*8 

SANTAL (AN1MZST) 


Order XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

14 



Others 

8 

BENGAL PROPER 

too 





TELL 


Order IV.— Provision and care of animals 

5 



„ V.— Agriculture 

61 

BIHAR 

lOO 

Group 37. Rent payers 

18'9 



Groups 38, 39. Farm servants and field labourers ... 

17*2 

Order V.— Agriculture 

47 

Order VII 1.— Light, firing and forage 

4 

„ VII,— Food, drink and stimulants 

44 

„ XXII.— Earthwork and general labour 

26 

Groups 100, 101. Oil pressers and oil sellers ... 

34*9 

Others 

4 

OrderXXII.— Earth work and general labour 

4 



Others 

5 


s s s 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATIONS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — Showing the distribution by caste ok race of Government 

Officers of certain Departments. 


Name of Caste. 

Covenanted and Statu- 
tory Civilians. 

1 

Deputy and Sub. 
Deputy Magistrates. 

Postal Department 

Officers. 

High Court Judges. 

Presidency Magis* 

(rates and Small 
Cause Court Judges. 

rs 

a 

« 

* . 
If 

z 

iz 

OC 

Registration Depart, 
went Officers. 

£ 

■£ at 

S a 

*3 

■0 c 

S2 

is . 

.SSS 
£ OS 

* S3 = 

gxp. 

Police Inspectors 1st 
and 2nd grades. 

-4^ 

a 

a 

B 

l> 

m 

c. 

4) 

Q 

a . 

0 ® 

fl 

'OQ 

W 

Medical Department 
including Civil Assis- 
tant Surgeon*. 

Public Works Depart- 
ment and District 
Engineers. 

Others. 

t-3 

H 

O 

6H 

l 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Totai 

as* 

*aa 

56 

15 

10 

387 

50 

99 

63 

181 

220 


178 

2,185 

European ... 

Eurasian 

255 

2 

} 36 

34 

11 

5 


1 

93 

9 { 

25 

19 

} ® 


148 

796 

Native Christian 
Assamese (Hindu) 


5 

1 







5 



1 

i I 

1 

Baidya 

7 

70 

2 

1 


40 



5 

13 

24 

6 

11 

172 

Eamk ... ... 






1 



3 





6 

Agarwal 



' 8 



1 








1 

Brahman 

2 

123 

1 

2 

136 

7 

3 

15 

46 

51 

26 

6 

431 

Brahmo 


3 




1 

1 



4 




9 

Chaknaa 


1 












1 

Chari Kaibartta 


2 




3 




1 

1 

HKanH 


8 

Goala ... 











1 



1 

Gandhabanik ... 

K&h&r ... ... ... 






3 




1 

1 

||§9 

. 

5 

1 

£amar 

Karan ... ... ... 


9 





1 




1 

I 


1 

10 

Kayasth 

13 

144 

8 

X 



13 

1 

24 

48 

53 

23 

13 

601 

Khandait 

Koch ... 






1 

1 




... ^ 



2 

1 

Mayra ... ... 












2 




2 

Madrassi 

Muhammadan 

3 

67 

2 

... . 1 

3 

”20 

25 

2 

4 

9 

1 


5 

1 

141 

Newar... 








1 





1 

Faharia 


1 












1 

Parai ... 

2 


1 











3 

Rajput and Khatri 


2 




3 








5 

Banniar 


1 












1 

Badgop 


2 




6 




1 

6 

1 

i 

16 

Shaba ... . m 

Subamabanik ... 


5 




7 

1 


i 

5 

3 

1 



1 

22 

Bumi . . 


1 









1 



2 

Tanti 


5 




4 




1 

3 

1 


14 

Teli ... ... ... 


10 




2 



1 

1 

1 

3 


18 

1 

TJgra K.hattriya 

.... . 









1 
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APPENDIX I. — Migration Statements. 

WEST BENGAL. 







MIDNAPORE. 


BURDWAN. 





i 








1 

Immigrants. ! 

Bmig rants. I 






District. j 

1 


! 





; 



Total. 

Male, j 

Total. 

Male. 


Immigrants. j 

Emigrants. 

; 

District. 


- 1 


1 

i 





Total. 

Male. 

Total. | 

j 

Male. 

i ! 

2 

s I 

4 * 

5 


1 


1 


I 

TOTAL 

49,861 

97,154 j 

134,245 

72,129 

1 1 

TOTAL 

2 

158,347 

3 | 

84,908 

4 

94,414 

3 I 

43#37 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

44,571 

31,556 

14,391 

85 #48 


Bankura 

9,741 

3,979 

6,112 

2,7*6 






Howrah 

1,782 

1,211 

12,206 

7,444 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

108,195 

49,923 

59,055 

90,497 

Hooghly 

8,103 

3,772 

16,116 

7, ISO 



24-Pnrgaaas 

926 

554 

25,196 

16,400 

Birbhum ... ... ... j 

1 1,224 

4,407 

13,163 

4,113 

Balasore ... 

5,747 

*,598 

0,353 

2,130 

Bankura ... ... ... > 

40,327 

19,834 

6,571 

2,433 

Manbhum .. 

770 

388 

786 

449 

Hooehly ... . . ... 1 

7,925 

3,241 

14,380 

5,867 

Singhbhum ... 

3,619 

1,358 

7,467 

3,3 » 4 

Nadia ... ... ... 1 

7,939 

3,002 

6,053 

2,485 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

868 

531 

9.122 

4,689 

Maobbum ... ... ... i 

20,848 

9,729 

3,701 

«|Z'* l 
2,126 

OTHER PLACES 





Sonthal Parganas ... ... | 

13,825 

7,518 

2,946 

1,226 

18,305 

13 #63 

48,897 

27f3oS 

1 





Burdwan ... 

570 

370 

3,662 

1,990 

OTHER PLACES ! 

50,159 

54,983 

4 9,359 

93,040 

Calcutta 

474 

249 , 

26,442 

15,865 



Shahabad ... 

1,312 

1,182 

21 

13 

Midnapore ... ... ... ! 

2,682 

1,920 

570 

370 

Cuttack 

2,416 

3,167 

240 

159 

Howrah 

299 

169 

2,217 

1,296 

Central Provinces and States 

3,819 

2,022 

62 

37 

24-Parganas . . ... 

1,215 

92 1 

3,875 

2,153 

United Provinces and States 

4,234 

3,308 

9 

3 

Calcutta ... ... ... , 

1,060 

587 

18,044 

10,680 

Assam ... . . ... j 

38 

30 j 

17,423 

8,403 

Patna ... ... ... ! 

2,966 

2,007 

256 

184 

Elsewhere ... ... ... j 

5,442 

*,035 

2,036 

1,038 

Gaya 

5,879 

3,859 

87 

47 

j 


Shahabad ... 

Monghyr ... 

3, 189 

2,393 

118 

77 

] 





4,667 

3,302 

246 

186 






Hazaribagh 

5,749 

3,719 

281 

123 






Assam 

Central Provinces and States 

67 

1,576 

40 

1,192 

7,856 

136 

3,161 

90 


HOOGHLY. 



United Provinces and States 
Rajputana States ... 

1 1,432 
1,619 

8,198 

1,099 

404 

162 











Elsewhere ... 

6,772 

3,n07 

8,287 

4,511 

TOTAL 

139,714 

81,893 

122 #41 

7 0/190 






CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

91,981 

44,779 

111,118 

64/127 






Burdwan ... 

14,380 

5,867 j 

7,925 

3,411 






Bankura 

44,289 

21,158 | 

2,677 

856 






Midnapore ... 

16,1 (6 

7,390 ! 
1,226 ; 

8.103 

3,772 






Howrah 

3,533 

26, 1 20 

13,315 


xsiRBhLUM.. 



24-Parsanas 

5,700 

2,048 

• 7,363 

9,4i>5 






Calcutta 

2,016 

6,948 

985 

47.209 

32,532 






Nadia 

3,098 

2,321 

906 






OTHER PLACES 

47,733 

37/151 

11,123 

6,263 

TOTAL 

50,606 

97,194 

47,361 

90,876 

Patna 

3.313 


233 



2,416 

159 






Gaya 

1,746 

1.305 

135 

77 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

51,458 

21,240 

33,389 

19,453 

Shahabad ... 

2,288 

1,802 

248 

154 

Saran 

7,468 

5,990 

84 

36 

Baldwin ... 

13,163 

4,113 

1 1,224 

4,407 

Muzaffarpur 

2,161 

1,810 

133 

78 

Murshidabad 

12,223 

4,578 

1 1,590 

3,932 

Monghyr 

1,207 

910 

298 

202 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

26,052 

12,549 

10,768 

4,114 

Cuttack 

Puri 

2,744 

14 

2,669 

13 

207 

1,673 

125 

868 






Hazaribagh 

1,335 

1,084 

108 

54 

OTHER PLACES 

9,168 


13,979 

8,493 

Ranchi 

3,437 

3,130 

105 

10ft 


Manbhum ... 

1, 109 

658 

632 

374 

Calcutta 

97 

38 

1,521 

1,000 

Central Provinces and States 

670 

403 

164 

104 

Shahabad ... 

1,568 

1,104 

28 

15 

United Provinces and States 

12,075 

8,905 

730 

321 


19 

16 



Assam 

57 

35 

793 

509 

United Provinces and States 

1,518 

1,036 

45 

18 

Elsewhere ... 

8,109 

5,920 

6,680 

3,702 

Assam 

27 

8 

6,5*0 

3,896 






Elsewhere ... 

6,939 

3,752 

6,875 

3,494 





















HOWRAH. 








TOTAL 

144,620 

98,641 

23#96 

14,884 


BANKURA. 




1 









CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

49,461 

95,719 

j 21,117 

13,687 






Midnapore 

12,206 

7,444 

1,782 

1.211 


1 




Hooghlv 

26,120 

13,315 

3,533 

1,226 


I 




24-Panranas 

7,923 

3,592 

3,263 

2.<>74 

TOTAL 

2 9,534 

11,740 

146,518 

7 5,969 

Calcutta 

3,212 

1,S6S 

12,639 

9.176 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

\ 95,805 

9,241 

107,996 

54,198 

OTHER PLACES ... 

96,159 

79 #29 

2,279 

1,197 

Burdwan 

6,571 

| 2,433 

40,327 

19,834 

Burdwan 

2,217 

1,296 

299 

169 

Midnapore , 

8,112 

i 2,746 

9,741 

3,979 

Bankura 

1,533 

1,101 

27 

8 

a ::: :: :: 

2,677 

1 >56 

44, 289 

24,158 

Dacca 

1,060 

912 

47 

28 

j 8,445 

3,206 

! 12,869 

6,227 

Patna 

6,689 

3,963 

46 

31 

Gaya 

3,612 


6 







Shahabad ... 

j 7,350 

5,353 

7,064 

29 

If. 

OTHER PLACES ... 

! 3,799 

1 2,499 

39,292 

91,071 

Saran 

8,661 

! 20 

12 


■ 

Muzaffarpur 

] 2,283 

1,981 

8 

«» 

Howrah 

27 

8 

1 , 5c3 

1,101 

Monghyr ... ... ... 

' 2,593 

3,934 

58 

43 


128 

70 

2,968 

! 1,733 

Cuttack 

1 6,103 

5,946 

21 

i:> 

Calcutta 

103 

43 

4,714 

3,164 

Balasore 

1,570 

1,539 

o4 

20 

1 

Singhbbum 

| 210 

79 

1,641 

| 1,091 

Ranchi 

o,022 

2,854 

1 

Central Provinces and States 

180 

130 

8 

1 5 

Central Provinces and States 

1,164 

772 

15 

U 



i 413 

115 

53 

United Provinces and States 

59,727 

2S.S67 

136 

62 

Assam 

IS 

15 

2 1 , 989 

10,322 

Assam 

337 

311 

175 

1(10 

Elsewhere . . 

1 2,560 

1,736 

6,o 24 

i 

3,603 

Elsewhere ... 

8,538 

6,434 

1,359 

j 



a 
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APPENDIX I, 


CENTRAL BENGAL. 


24-PARGANAS. 

1 

i NADIA. 


i Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 


Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

District. 



: 


District. 






, 








! TotaL 

| Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

i 

Total. 

Male. 

TotaL 

Male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

323,567 

154,933 

118J60 

63,017 

TOTAL 

59,010 

30,226 

123,737 

7 1,160 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

66,290 

40,134 

26,017 

11J71 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

44,233 

19^55 

86,177 

45,617 

Midnapore ... ... , . 

' 25,196 

16.410 

926 

554 

Burdwan ... ... 

6,053 

2,485 

1 7,939 

3,002 

Hooshly 

17,363 

9,405 

5,700 

2,948 

H onghly 

2,321 

906 

5,948 

3,098 

Howrah 

3,263 

2.074 

7,923 

3,592 

24-Panrunas 

2,485 

1,02') 

7,503 

4,297 

Nadia 

7,503 

4,207 

2,485 

1,020 

Murshidabad 

9,590 

3,945 

16,546 

7,061 

Jessore ... 

5,404 

3,613 

2,724 

1,319 


13,490 

5,836 

1 17,651 

9,166 

Khulna 

7,561 

4,345 

6,269 

2,838 

Rajshahi 

3,264 

1,856 

11,359 

6,542 






Pabna ... . . 

4,200 

2,233 

10,242 

6,271 






Faridpur ... 

2,830 

1,274 

8,989 

6,180 

OTHER PLACES 

139,077 

114,819 

02J13 

31,646 





Bordwan 

3,875 

2,15} 

1,215 

921 

OTHER PLACES 

14,777 

10,671 

j 37,560 

25,543 

Bankura 

2,968 

1,732 

128 

70 


Calcutta 

13.964 

7,149 

82,895 

45,934 

Calcutta ... ... ... 

416 

176 

13,405 

8,803 

1,411 

Dacca 

1,461 

1,171 

124 

72 

Khulna 

229 

156 

1,741 

Faridpur 

1,316 

1,060 

385 

228 

Dmajpur 

63 

33 

3,628 

2, ’144 

Sackergunge 

1,092 

82$ 

120 

70 

Rangpur 

1 19 

52 

2,262 

1,555 

Patna 

7, 152 

4,789 

96 

62 


27 

6 

2,738 

1,905 

1,815 

Gaya 

6,037 

4,146 

105 

50 

Dacca 

605 

312 

1,977 

Snahabad ... 

1 1,040 

7,553 

1 19 

76 

DArbhan^a . . 

1,076 

1,017 

114 

55 

Sarnn ... 

15,048 

11,729 

82 

42 

Central Provinces and States 

47 

37 

1 1 

7 

Muzaffarpur 

1 4, 148 

3,669 

152 

101 

United Provinces and States 

3,838 

3,200 

J 363 

142 

Monghyr 

i 3,784 

2,51*2 

66 

20 

Assam 

199 

SO 

1 2,208 

1,446 

Cuttack 

12,709 

12,091 

144 

81 

Elsewhere ... 

8, 158 

5,602 

; 9 , 1 1 3 

6,060 

Balasore 

6,702 

6,240 

135 

75 


Puri 

Hazanbagh 

! 9' 

68 

1,037 

221 




1 


1 3, 468 

2, $59 

83 

35 






Ranchi 

6,0o2 

3,949 

94 

53 






Manbhum ... 

1,564 

1,069 

166 

99 






Central Provinces and States 

1,087 

720 

20 

14 






United Provinces and States 

46,295 

31,897 

620 

258 






Assam 

E ng lan d and \V ales 

• 241 

1,430 

1S9 

1,285 

2, 107 

l,3d7 

MURSHIDABAD. 



Elsewhere ... 

8,573 

5, $55 

3,050 

1,767 











TOTAL 

71,096 

33,848 

I 

: 78,696 

38,469 


CALCUTTA. 











CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

GO, SSI 

5,241 

21,549 

2,»47 

€ 4,680 

! 6,107 

30,183 






2,194 

TOTAL 

337,139 

401,602 

36,320 

17,922 


1 1,590 

3,932 

! 12,223 

4,o78 






1 6, 546 

7,061 

9,590 

3,945 







1,359 

596 

16,403 

9,410 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

93,434 

33,110 

17,176 

8^17 

Malda 

4,774 

2,271 

1 ! ,936 

8,863 

Howrah 

12,539 

9,176 

3,212 


Sonthal Parganas ... 

1 1,571 

5,442 

8,421 

3,193 

1,368 





24-Parganas 

82,895 

45,934 

13,964 

7,149 

OTHER PLACES 

20,213 

14,299 

14,016 

8,286 

OTHER PLACES 

461,705 

346,492 

19,144 

9,403 

1 Calcutta ... ... 

431 

228 

2,864 

1,697 


18,044 



Dinajpur 

56 

28 

0,026 

2,131 

Burdwan ... 

10,680 

1,060 

687 


66 

37 

1,073 

562 

Birbhum 

1,521 

3,000 

97 

38 

Bogra 

40 

24 

1, 126 

876 

Bankura ... ... ... 

4,714 

3,164 

103 

43 

Patna ... ... ... 

1,156 

755 

72 

38 

Hooghly ... 

47, 209 

32,532 

2,015 

9S5 

Shahabad ... ... ... 

1,203 

961 

28 

19 

Midnapore 

25,442 

15,865 

474 

219 

Hazarinaiih ... . . 1 

1, 109 

841 

1 1 

10 

Nadia 

13,405 

8,803 

416 

176 

Central Provinces and States j 

63 

37 

40 

25 

Murshidabad ... 

2,864 

1,697 

431 

228 


6,653 

4,247 

229 

126 

Jessore 

7,422 

6,140 

249 

110 


40 

23 

485 

233 

Khulna 

2, 2o6 

1,826 

240 

144 

Elsewhere ... ... . . J 

10,495 

7,118 

6,062 

*,579 

Pabna 

2,069 

1,737 

163 

91 




Dacca 

Myinensmgh 

15, 141 
3,422 

12,478 

862 

330 






3,205 

2 1 2 

109 






Faridpur 

6,474 

5,334 i 

359 

145 






B&ckei gunge 

2, 102 

1,708 j 

361 

170 






Tippera 

1,034 

88 » 1 

154 

89 






Nonkbali 

Chittagong ... 

2,909 

4,218 

2,602 

3,860 

100 

179 

40 

94 


JESSORE. 



Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad ... 

Saran 

30,546 
36, 953 
15,090 
17,756 

20,306 

27,081 

10, 100 
13,708 i 

678 

290 

337 

192 

390 

150 

141 

104 






— 





Muzailarpur 

12,831 

1 ! ,262 ! 

343 

221 




7 1,134 

43,773 

Darbhanira ... 

6,064 

4,816 

175 

110 

TOTAL 

47,056 

24,483 

Monghyr 

9,713 

7,982 

433 

2*1 






Bhairalpur 

2,121 

1,636 

466 





51,744 

28,035 

Sonthal Parganas . . 

500 

146 

1,413 

703 

CONTIGUOUS [DISTRICTS 

38,799 

18,419 

Cuttack 

18,469 

17,796 

288 

147 




5,404 

8,613 

Balasoie 

7, 182 


176 

97 

24-Parganas 

2,724 

1,319 

Puri 1 

831 

792 

1,308 
103 i 



17,651 

9,166 

13,490 

5,836 

Hazanbagh 

5,417 

4,571 ! 

58 

Khulna 

9,976 

3 812 

20,799 


Central Provinces and States 

1,926 

0.i3 [ 

871 

520 

faridpur 

8,448 

4,092 

12,051 

5,6<I 

United Provinces and Stales 

90,414 

00,124 i 

2,207 

862 





Assam 

Bombay 

2,630 

2,264 

2,085 | 

OTHER PLACES 

8,237 

6,066 

19,390 

15,740 

Madras 

1,922 

1.349 | 






7,422 

6,1*0 

Punjab 

6,663 

5,301 ! 



Calcutta 

249 

no 

Rajputona States 

14,701 

10,059 | 



Pabna 

217 

323 

»,040 


Cential it.dia 

1,199 

982 j 



B&ckergnnge 

623 

435 

2,564 

2,315 

China 

1,709 

1,56$ ! 



Cential Provinces and States 

8 

6 

15 

69 

England and Wales 

3,838 

2,877 



United Proviuees and States 

1,683 

1,420 

246 

Ireland 

1,101 

902 




17 

10 

798 

(j”6 

Elsewhere . . 

10,644 

1 

8,147 

2,391 

1,324 

Elsewhere . . 

6,440 

3,956 

7,305 

6,694 




MIGRATION STATEMENTS, 


111 



RAJSHAHI. 


District. 


Immigrants. 


Total. Male. 


Emigrants. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Dinajpur ... 

Bogra 

Pabna ... ... 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Malda 

OTHER PLACES 

Rangpur 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Faridpur 

Saran 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

Ranchi 

Manbhum 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 


25,460 


32,530 


JALPAIGUKI. 


Darjeeling ... 
Dinajpur ... 
Rangpur 
Kuch Bihar 
Pumea 


OTHER PLACES 

Dacca 

Saran 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Monghyr 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

Cuttack 

Hazaribagh .*! 

Ranchi 

Singhbhum 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 
Nepal 

Elsewhere ... 


1*8,233 

104,914 

17,436 

7 ,555 

| 48,310 

34,354 

16,741 

7,114 

2,012 

960 , 

4, 141 

2,248 

! 2,979 

1,475 

3,090 

1,180 

U 13,318 

26,287 

6,126 

1,276 

7,685 

537 

13,755 

2,137 

i o,616 

2,038 ; 

549 

412 

140,013 

SO, 560 

685 

441 

1,091 

887 

38 

28 

4,48! 

4,135 



2,349 

2,015 

4 

1 

1, 199 

1,099 

6 

2 

■ 1,47! 

920 

2 

o 

10,562 

6,219 

7 

o 

1 1 1 , 93o 

1,355 

2 

l 

jj 1,563 

893 

2 

1 

!! 80,436 

42,1)03 

23 

12 

1 p oo8 

646 

2 

1 

609 

250 



' 3,389 

2,485 

5 

1 

i 424 

340 

335 

193 

18,649 

10,034 



1 10,519 

7.279 

259 

197 


DARJEELING, 


Immigrants. 


Emigrants. 


District. 


11J41 { 


124,391 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Jalpaignri ... 

Purnea 

Sikkim 


OTHER PLACES 

Saran 

Mozaffarpur 
Sonthal Parganas ... 

Ranchi 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Nepal ... 

Tibet 

Elsewhere . . ... 


DINAJPUK. 

TOTAL 

i 

132,003 

1 

80,789 | 

17,193 

8,420 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

27,390 

13J901 ! 

14,583 

6,784 

JIalda 

6,465 

3,743 i 

4,01 1 

1,760 

Pumea 

7,494 

8,796 1 

2, 156 

1,063 

Jalpaiguri ... 

5,090 

1,180 i 

2,979 

1,475 

Rangpur 

4,959 

2 244 

2,988 

1,428 

Bogra 

2,105 

1,228 | 

842 

351 

Rajshahi 

3,107 

1,710 

1,607 

707 

OTHER PLACES 

104,783 

66,888 

3,610 

1,636 

Nadia 

3,628 

2,344 

63 

33 

Murshidabad 

3,026 

2,131 ; 

56 

28 

Pabna 

1,523 

1,201 ! 

43 

23 

Saran 

6,455 

5,161 



Muzaffarpur 

2,959 

2,763 

8 

5 

Darbhanga ... 

1,826 

1,073 

10 


Monghyr ... 

3.430 

2,065 

7 

7 

Bhagalpur ... 

8,527 

5,332 , 

24 

22 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

48,591 

26,757 

67 

34 

Hazaribagh 

u 1 1 

656 ! 

2 

2 

Ranchi 

6,699 

3,847 

6 


Central Provinces and States 

1,230 

619 

25 

13 

United Provinces and States 

I 7,249 

5,153 | 

64 

37 

Assam 

1 10 

92 

303 

170 

Elsewhere . 

9,419 

! 

7,094 

1,932 

1,262 


109,179 

2,851 
1,765 
2,961 
7,931 
267 
2,285 
I 13 
76,301 
1,038 
13,667 


EANGPUR. 


Male. j 

TotaU 

| Male. 

3 

4 

5 

71,289 

5,694 

3,128 

\ 

8,455 

4,142 

2,147 

2,248 1 

2,012 

960 

5,203 ! 

221 

170 

3,004 -j 

1,909 

1,017 

62,834 i| 

1,552 

981 

2,438 

4 

2 

1.385 ! 

15 

7 

1.602 

41 

16 

4,444 |i 

3 

3 

106 ! 

17 

13 

1,372 

44 

30 

53 1 

741 

452 

42,486 'I 



020 J! 



8,328 '! 

687 

456 


109,416 80,420 


| CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

| Kuch Bihar 
Jalpmgun ... 

Dinajpur . . 

: Bogra 
, Mymensingh 


OTHER PLACES 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Rajshahi 
Pabna ... 

Dacca 

Faridpur ... ... j 

Shahabad ... 

Saran ... .. ... j 

Champaran ... . . j 

Muzartarpur ... ... I 

Darbhanga ... ... 

Monghyr ... ... ; 

Sonthal Parganas . , 1 

Central Provinces and States ! 
United Provinces and States . 
Assam . j 

Raj pu tana States . , 

Elsewhere ... ... ... , 


83,582 


1,555 
562 
575 
7,237 
2,320 
1,151 
919 
21,087 
3,742 
6,409 
1,466 
1,760 
2,036 
282 
7,929 
1,191 [ 

1,595 I 
5,939 


BOGRA. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Rangpur 
Mymensingh 
Pabna 
Rajshahi 
Dinajpur ... 


OTHER PLACES 

Nadia ... . , 

Murshidabad 

Saran 

Southal Parganas . . 

Hazax ibagh 
Ranchi 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

EUewheie ... 


26,692 


19,598 10,810 


| 37,897 

22,358 

15,756 

8,137 

17,283 

8,424 

14,783 

7,575 

1,309 

500 1 

4,810 

2,605 

1,726 

645 ! 

1,171 

633 

9,568 

5,148 1 

1,21 i 

599 

4,037 

1,780 : 

5,486 

2,511 

842 

S51 ; 

2,105 

1,228 

20,615 

13,934 | 

973 

562 

2,738 

1,905 i 

27 

« 

1, 126 

876 

40 

84 

1,739 

1,586 , 
900 

i 

1 

1,900 

6 

3 

1,266 

779 ' 

3 

2 

1,861 

949 j 



297 

179 ’ 



4,661 

3,039 , 



136 

10a 

318 

185 

4,991 

3,013 

678 

341 
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APPENDIX I 


NORTH BENGAL — concluded. 


PABNA. 







IMMIGRANTS. 

Emigrants. 






District. 

! 


















Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 


KUCH BIHAK. 













1 

2 

3 

1 * 

!i 

, ' “ ' ‘ 

~ 

, 






Immigrants. 

' Emigrants. 1 

TOTAL 

49,040 

34,158 

64,305 

39,917 

District. 



1 


Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

98,495 

17,443 

42,034 

24£29 






Mytnensingh 

j 6, 1 33 

3,823 

6,679 

4,471 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Dacca 

1 3,023 

2,367 

6,236 

3 182 






Faiidpur 

! 2,723 

1,857 

9,059 

5,2-8 






Nadia 

| 10,242 

6,271 

4,200 

2,233 

TOTAL 

44,843 

27,884 

32,543 

16,761 

Haj^hahi 

5, 163 

2,526 j 
599 i 

7,493 

4,287 

I 





Bogra 

| 1.211 

9,368 

5,148 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

21,696 

9,165 

30,781 

16,764 

I 

OTHER PLACES 

90,545 

16,715 

22,271 

15,388 

Jalpaiguri ... 

7,685 

2,737 

26,287 

13,755 

Calcutta ... 




Rangpur 

14,01 1 

6,428 

4,494 

2,009 

163 

91 

2,069 

1,737 




Jessore 

1,040 

834 

217 

123 






Dmajpur ... 

43 

23 

1,523 

1,201 

OTHER PLACES 

23,147 

18,719 

1,762 

997 

Bangpnr ... 

261 

144 

1 1,71 1 

7,237 



Saran 

2,126 

2,007 


Dacca 

1,150 

908 

49 

2* 

Muzaffarpor 

1,377 

1,L90 



Saran 

6,332 

5,875 

6 

3 

Hazaribagh 

2,060 

1,519 

3 

1 

Muzaffarpur 

1,427 

1,258 



Central Provinces and States 

138 

102 



DarbhanKa ... ... •„ 

1, 1 84 

1,105 



United Provinces and States 

7,077 

5,782 

56 

48 

Central Provinces and States 

10 

7 



Assam 

133 

109 

2,320 

1,942 

United Provinces and State* 

3,743 

2,718 

26 

23 

Elsewhere ... 

6,146 

4,914 

4,372 

3,099 

Assam ... ... , M 

3.171 

2,136 

1,247 

701 





Elsewhere ... 

6,130 

*,712 

436 

247 












mau ud. 








TOTAL 

97,887 

55,070 

26,764 

13,220 

| 

j 





CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

67,088 

33,995 

24,666 

11,887 


SIKKIM. 



Sonthal Parganas ... 

42,676 

21,295 

6,255 

2,349 






Murshidabad 

1 1,936 

G,S63 

4,774 

2,271 

2,003 






Rajshahi ... 

2,680 

1,226 

4,301 






Purnea 

6,886 

3,851 

3,871 

1,521 






Dinajpur ... 

4,01 1 

1,760 

6,465 

3,748 

TOTAL 

25,004 

13,337 

2,188 

1,046 

OTHER PLACBS 

30,799 

31,075 

2,098 

1£33 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICT 

1,909 

1.017 

2,106 

1,004 

Shahs bad ... ... _ 

1,987 

1,328 



Darjeeling ... 

1,909 

1,017 

2,108 

1,00* 

Saran 

1,064 

876 

7 

1 


Muzaffarpur 

1,813 

1,466 

24 

23 






Monghyr ... 

3,067 

1,960 

21 

14 

OTHER PLACES 

23,095 

1 

12 £20 

82 

42 

Bhagalpur 

Manbhum ... ... ... ] 

7,016 

1,230 

4,238 

614 

74 

21 

34 

9 

Central Provinces and States 



Central Provinces and States | 

20 

13 

... 

United Province* and States 

49 

42 



U nited Provinces and States 

8,159 

5,913 

26 

.14 

Assam 

10 

7 



Assam ... ... ... , 

16 

14 

140 

75 

Nepal 

22,720 

12,01*4 



Elsewhere ... ... 1 

i 

i 

6,438 

4,658 

{ 

1,786 

1,163 

Elsewhere ... 

316 

267 

82 

43 





EAST 

BENGAL. 











DACCA. 








TOTAL 

85,299 

56,767 

12 8 £87 

94,842 


KHULNA. 



CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

48,756 

26,496 

61,212 

40,889 






Pabna 

5,236 

3,182 

3,023 

2,367 






Mymensingh 

27,277 

13,145 

22,434 

15,135 






Faridpur ... 

6,177 

4,135 

19, 194 

12,725 






Tipper* 

10,067 

6,03* 

16,661 

10,632 






OTHER PLACES 

36 £43 

30,271 

67,275 

53,983 

TOTAL 

65,717 

43 £97 

25,883 

14,068 

Howrah 

47 

2$ 

1,060 

1,461 

912 






24-Parganas 

124 

72 

1,171 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

47,717 

38,655 

19,683 

9,637 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

862 

1,977 

330 

1,815 

15,141 

605 

12,478 

312 

24-Parganas 

Jessore 

Backergunge 

6,259 

20,799 

20,659 

2,838 

12,915 

12,902 

7,661 

9,976 

2, 146 

4,345 

3,842 

1,450 

Khulna 

Raishahi 

Jalpaiguri 

Rangpur 

81 

231 

38 

139 

47 

197 

28 

109 

1,746 

1,396 

1,091 

2,793 

1,651 

1,107 

887 

2,320 






Backergunge 

1,163 

837 

14*507 

13,180 

OTHER PLACES 

18,000 

15,043 


4,431 

Noakhali 

Patna ... 

792 

1,064 

730 

770 

6,307 

91 

3,112 

60 

Calcutta 

Nadia ... 

Dacca 

Faridpur ... 

Saran .. ... ... 

Central Province* and States 
United Province* and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 

240 
1,741 
1,746 
7,024 
1,272 
19 
1,134 
26 1 
4,664 

144 

1,411 

1,651 

5,319 

1,251 

12 

1.080 

257 

3,917 

2,236 

229 

81 

1,941 

6 

7 

198 

1,602 

1.826 

156 

47 

1,214 

4 

5 

120 

1,053 

Shahabad ... ... . . | 

Saran 

Muzaffarpur j 

Darbhanga ... j 

Monghyr ... 

Kuch Bihar 

Central Province* and State* 
United Provinces and State* 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 

" 

1.278 

2,937 

1,338 

1,033 

6,369 

49 

43 

10,467 

2,340 

4,176 

1 

W M Oo WWHM 

66 

49 

41 

88 

150 

1,160 

106 

640 

12,766 

7,134 

46 

36 

27 

63 

m 

908 

60 

231 

10,220 

5,071 







EAST BENGAL — continued. 



MYMENSINGH. 


Immigrants. 


TOTAL 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Rang pur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Dacca 

Tippera 

OTHER FLACES 

Calcutta 
Rajshahi . . 

Faridpur 
Shahabad .. 

Saran 

Muzaffarpur 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 
Elsewhere 


113,010 

41J71 


Emigrants. 


Total. i Male. 


82,740 

26,382 

584 
632 
4,471 
15,135 , 

5,760 | 


80,363 

48,054 


45,971 

24,809 


tippera. 


244 1 78 

22,066 | 12,660 

4,612 ; 3,372 



i 

Immigrants. 

1 

Emigrants. 


Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

S6, 752 

37,095 

53,639 

30,367 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

38, 11S 

33,974 

40,137 

33,490 

Dacca 

16,661 

10,631 

10,067 

6,034 

MvmensiL’gh .. 

2,652 

1,110 

10, 1 18 

5,760 

Faridpur 

6,671 

3,223 

638 

342 

Backergunge 

891 

520 

1,089 

1,012 

Noakhali 

12,366 

8,457 

6,160 

2,351 

Hill Tippera j 

74 

32 

12,056 

6,991 

OTHER PLACES ... 

18,637 

13,131 

13,403 

7,877 

Calcutta 

>54 

89 

1,034 

880 

Chittagong 

1,617 

1,516 

913 

631 

Saran 

1,961 

1,924 



Central Provinces and St:«tea 

138 

85 

2 

1 

l nited Provinces and States 

2,418 

1,811 



Assam 

8,057 

4.222 

12,665 

5,735 

Elsewhere . . 

4,292 

3,574 

898 

630 


FARIDPUR. 


TOTAL 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Nadia 

Jessore 

Pabna 

Dacca 

Backergunge 

Tippera 


OTHER PLACES 

24-Parganas 
Calcutta 
Khulna 
Rajshahi ... 

Rangpur ... 

Mymensingh 
Noakhali ... 

Saran 

Monghyr ... 

Central Provincee and Btates 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... ... 


73,483 

56,418 


46,673 

73,810 

| 

54,190 

33,377 

48,843 

33,088 

6,180 

2,630 

1,274 

5,671 

8,448 

4,092 

6,308 

2, 723 

1,857 

12,725 

6,177 

4,135 

3,251 

23,094 

18,507 

312 

6,571 

3,223 

13,396 

36,967 

31,103 

228 

1,316 

1,060 

145 

6,474 

5.334 

1,314 

7,024 

5,319 

80 

1,123 

867 

11 

1,403 

1,151 

€65 

1,863 

1,574 

422 

1,502 

1.219 

2,i’44 

7 

5 

1,284 

22 

21 

58 

29 

9 

3,135 

384 

140 

254 

1,699 

1,372 

3,756 

4,131 

3,031 j 

1 


NOAKHALL 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS ! 


Backer-gunge 
Tippera 
Chittagong . 
Hill Tippera 


OTHER PLACES ... 
Calcutta 

Dacca ... 

Faridpur 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Ebewhere . . 


19,343 

10,775 

33,583 

11,479 

5,691 

27,816 

2,341 

1,558 

8,992 

6,160 

2,351 

12,368 

2,976 

1,782 

2,312 

3 


4, 146 

7,864 

5,084 

5,767 

100 

40 

2,909 

5,307 

3,112 

792 

1,602 

1,219 

463 

5 

2 

14 

162 

130 

3 

IBI 

143 

618 

617 

438 

1,078 


BACKERGUNGE. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Khulna 

Faridpur 

^oakhaU 

Tippera 

OTHER PLACES 

24-Parganas 
Calcutta 
Jessore 
Dacca ... 

Central Provinces and States 
r mt ^d Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... " 


CHITTAGONG. 




i 






59,985 

51,085 

39,013 

34,5 35 

i 



j 





TOTAL 

11,339 

7,029 

106,037 

I 

35,331 

39y393 

30,375 

18,331 



2,146 

1,450 

20,659 

12,902 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

3,638 

1,615 

; 15,414 

23,094 

18,507 

6,484 

3,251 



8, 992 

8,423 

2,341 

1,558 

Noakhali 

2,312 

1,430 

2,975 

1,089 

1,012 

891 

520 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

326 

185 

6,107 





Hill Tippera 



6,272 

34,664 

31,693 

8,637 

6,304 

OTHER PLACES 

8,701 

5,414 

90,623 

120 

70 

1,092 

828 


361 

170 

2,102 

1,708 

Calcutta 

179 

94 

4,218 

2,564 

2.315 

623 

435 

Tippera 

913 

631 

1,617 

14,607 

13,180 

1,158 

537 

Central Provinces and States 

83 

43 

5 

7 

5 



United Provinces and States 

863 

515 

169 

1,034 

876 

20 

1 

Assam 

125 

93 

2,016 

601 

558 

414 

301 

Burma 

331 

201 

79,262 

5,470 

4,5 iy 

3,228 

2,194 

Elsewhere 

6,207 

3,802 

3,346 


85,804 


74,851 



VI 


APPENDIX I, 


EAST BENGAL — concluded. 


r 




1 

HILL TIPPERA. 



CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 



_ 

_ 





Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 1 





i 

District. 



1 


1 j 

IMMIGBaNTS. 

emigrants. 


H 

Male. i, Total. 


District. 




i| 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Hale. i 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





1 

2 

3 

4 

, 

5 ! 

TOTAL 

43,894 

1 

24,828 | 

152 

88 

TOTAL ... 1 

6,864 

6,337 

1,871 

1,109 



j 




; 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

23,701 

13,535 

114 

54 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

6,204 

5,824 

1£54 

808 

Tippers ... ... ... ' 

12,055 

6,991 : 

74 

32 




Noakhali ... 

4, 146 

2,552 

3 


Chittagong ... ... ... 

6, 167 

5,802 

326 

185 

Chittagong ... ... ... i 

6,272 

3.369 



Hill 'l'ippera 

i 

37 

22 . 

1,228 

623 | 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

1,228 

623 

37 

22 

OTHER PEACES i 

660 

513 | 

317 

301 1 

OTHER PLACES 

20,193 

11,293 

38 

34 

Central Provinces and States 


1 



Central Provinces and States 

160 

85 i 



United Provinces and States 

20 

IS 


, 

United Provinces and States 

988 

663 ■ 



Assam ... ... 

77 

65 

315 

301 

Assam ... ... 

16,106 

8,561 

1 

1 

Elsewhere ... 

j 

663 

430 j 

2 


Elsewhere 

1 

2,959 

1,984 | 

37 

33 




NORTH 

BIHAR. 





! 

SARAN. 

MUZAFFARPUR. 

TOTAL 

56,424 

18,452 

242,490 

174,170 

1 

TOTAL ... | 

87,702 

32,200 

153 £37 

S6£07 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS : 

21,742 

5,874 

54,151 

29,629 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS j 

71,708 

24,696 

80,758 

26,114 


6,165 

2,078 

8,872 

4,131 | 

Patna ... ... ... ' 

6,428 

2,803 

6,839 

2,867 


3,067 

1,311 

7,190 

2,043 1 

Saran . . ... ... i 

12,637 

7,991 

9,820 

1,412 


3,690 

1,073 ; 

25,452 

15,464 I 

Champaran 

19,432 

5,423 

28,968 

10,301 

Muzaflarpur ... ... j 

e,820 

1,412 

12,657 

7,991 ! 

Darbhanga .* 

c.2,7\ 1 

8,479 

37,131 

11,534 

i 

OTHER PLACES i 

34,682 

12,578 

188,339 

144,541 ! 

OTHER PLACES 1 

16,494 

7/504 

72,779 

60,393 

Hooghly ... ... . . 

84 

SR 

7,468 

5,990 ! 

Hooehly 

133 

■ 78 

2.161 

1,810 


20 

12 

8,561 

7,064 

Howrah ... ... ... < 

8 

2 

2,283 

1,981 


82 

42 

16,048 

11,729 

24-Parganas 

152 

101 

4, 148 

3.669 


192 

104 

17,756 

13,7u8 

Calcutta 

343 

224 

12,831 

11,262 


6 

4 

1,272 

1,251 

Dinajour . . 

8 

5 

2,869 

2,763 

Rajshahi ... ... I 

5 

3 

1,030 

5,455 

934 1 
5,161 

Jalpaiguri ... 

Darjeeling ... 

4 

15 

3 

7 

2,349 

1,765 

2,016 

1,385 

Jalpaiguri ... . . ...1 



4,481 

4,1S5 

Ransrpur ... 

9 

-4 

6,900 

6,409 


4 

2 

2,851 

2,438 

Pabna 



1,377 

1,190 


7 

5 

22, ! 6 1 

21,087 

Dacca . . . .. 

41 

27 

1 ,3o8 

1,241 


1 

1 

1,739 

1,586 ! 

Mymensingh 

1 

1 

1,995 

1,835 




2,125 

2,‘ 07 

Monghyr 

1,122 

467 

3,206 

1,771 


49 

36 

2,937 

2,653 

Bhagalpur ... ... ... 

225 

179 

6,861 

4,268 


9 

4 

13,746 

12,607 

Purnea ... . . ... 

109 

88 

7,234 

5,911 


7 

5 

2, 160 

2,044 

Malda ... ... ... ! 

24 

23 

1,813 

1,427 

1,465 




1,961 

1,824 

Kuch Bihar .. ... 1 



1,258 

Gaya 

459 

270 

1, 103 

924 

Central Provinces and States 

13 

7 

17 

13 

369 

122 

4,054 

3,036 

United Provinces and States 

2,066 

1,577 

761 

284 


173 

77 

1,568 

1,242 

Assam ... .. . . | 

9 

5 

4,686 

4,013 


72 

47 

2,946 

2,389 

Nepal 

9, 133 

2,409 



Purnea 

6 

2 

4,595 

S,8'.*0 

Elsewhere ... ... ... : 

3,079 

2,299 

7,678 

5,850 

llalda 

7 

1 

1,054 

876 






Sonthal Parganas ... 

4 

3 

1,370 

909 

I 





Kuch Bihar 

6 

3 

6,3o2 

5,875 






Central Provinces and States 

20 

11 

84 

43 






United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 

32,067 

9 

1,028 

11,037 

7 

694 

37,027 

12,326 

6,129 

14,011 

10, 8*53 i 
4,195 j 

, 


DARBHANGA. 



TOTAL 

90/580 

33,473 

111,512 

68,443 


| 



( 











CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

71,253 

23,288 

74,488 

27 £03 


CHAMPARAN. 


! 

Patna 

Muzaffarpur 

5,305 

37,131 

2,352 

11.534 

2/536 
32,71 1 

1,333 

8,479 





i 

Mongliyr 

19,543 

4,914 

17,831 

7,158 





i 

Bhagalpur ... ... .. ; 

9,274 

4,638 i 

21, i 10 

10,633 


; 


■ 

1 

OTHER PLACES 

19,327 

10,185 

37,024 

30,840 

TOTAL 

106,781 

! 

55/>47 

| 36,077 

16,442 

Calcutta 




1 

1 

175 

no 

6,064 

4,836 


! 



Nadia 

1 14 

53 

1,076 

1,017 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

52,420 

25,765 

! 23,122 

6,496 

Dmajpnr . . 

to 

1,826 

1,073 


i 


Rangpur 

6 

2 

1, 199 

1,099 

Saran 

26,452 

15,4C4 

3,690 

1,073 

Jalpaiguri ... 

5 

3 

1,641 

1,466 

Muzaffarpur 

| 26,968 

10,301 

19,432 

5,423 

Dacca 

88 

63 

1,033 

1.003 


1 



Saran 

4,054 

3,036 

369 

122 


I 




Purnea ... 

168 

108 

8,473 

7.137 

OTHER PLACES 

| 54,361 

29,282 

12,955 

9,946 

Kuch Bihar 


1, 184 

1,105 



Central Provinces and States 

27 

18 

27 

20 

Rangpur ... 

Central Provinces and States 

2 

2 

3,973 

3,743 

United Provinces and States 

3,090 

2,162 

(a) 1,974 

325 

,1 2,677 

1,643 

. 


Assam 

8 

5 

1,625 

1,477 

l.nited Provinces and Mates 

27,242 

15,002 

1,614 

673 

Nepal 

7,592 

1,134 

Assam 

8 

6 

994 

755 

Elsewhere ... 

3,990 

2,tS9 

1 1,333 

9,610 

Nepal 

i 19,540 

9,355 






Elsewhere ... 

j 4,882 

3,274 

6,474 

4,776 







L 




| (a) Includes 1.574 persons (10 male and 1,564 female) to Ballia. I 



BHAGALPUR. 


IiiMIGBAFTS. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 


Darbhanga ... 

Mongbyr 

Purnea 

Sonthal Parganas 


OTHER PLACES ... 

Calcutta 
Dinajpur .. 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad ... 

Saran 

Muzaffarpur 

Malda 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces ana States 
Assam 

Rajputana States ... 

Nepal 

Elsewhere ... 


Emigrants. 


Total. 31ale. [ Total. Male. 


107,538 

73,195 


34,343 

466 

24 

3,093 

1,492 

3,863 

2,946 

5,861 

74 

21 

* 6,224 
33 
2,803 
3,968 
3,475 


58,000 I 
35,189 | 


* Includes 1,781 persons (1,404 males and 377 females) from Ballia. 

„ 1,452 „ (941 „ „ 511 „ ) „ Ghazipur. 


PURNEA. 


I Hill GRAFTS. 


124,305 66,491 I 


Emigrants. 


i 

! j Total. 

1 Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

I 

s 

3 

4 

5 

1 108, 005 

69,032 

37,418 

30,615 

1 51,109 

39,023 

33,078 

17,114 

2,156 

1,06-3 

7,494 

3,796 

549 

4L2 

5,616 

2,038 

22 1 

170 

8,965 

5,203 

38,679 

22,773 

4,783 

2,643 

c,87 1 

1,521 

5,886 

2,851 

; 5,633 

3,< 84 

1 ,3o4 

583 

56,896 

40,009 

5,540 

3^01 

1,896 

1,105 

65 

34 

2,41 7 

1,537 

21 

11 

2,468 

1,7U 

i 22 

9 

4 : 59 5 

3,890 

1 5 

« 

7,234 

5,911 

, 109 

88 

8,473 

7,1*7 

! 163 

10 S 

13,885 

8,029 

! 314 

135 

174 

123 



t 8,073 

5,85L 

44 

12 

33 

26 , 

1,072 

755 

1,816 

1,037 ! 



5,832 

I 

3,677 i 

l 

3,520 

2,344 


CONTIGUOUS DISPRICTS ' 51,109 29,023 32,078 

'I ! 

Dinajpur ... 2,156 3,063 7,494 

Jalpajguii .. 549 4L2 <5,616 

^ Darjeeling . . , 22 1 17<> 8,965 

i Bhagalpur .. ... ... 38,679 22,773 4,783 

Malda .. 3,87 1 1,521 6,886 

Sonthal Pafgan as ... . ; 5,633 3,' 84 **334 

OTHER PLACES 56,896 40,009 i 5,540 

Patna : 1,896 1,1 05 65 

Gava 2,417 1,337 21 

Shahabad ' 2,468 1.7U j 22 

Saran ... 4 : 595 3,8110 1 5 

Muzaffarpur .. ... , 7,234 5,911 , 109 

Darbhanga ... .. ... 8,473 7, 1*7 168 

Monehyr . . .. ... 1 13,885 8,029 ! 314 

Central Provinces and States • 174 128 . 

! United Provinces an«J States 1 8,073 5,85L 44 

1 Assam 1 33 26 , 1,072 

Nepal 1,816 1,087 j 

Elsewhere . . ... | 5,8o2 3,677 i 3,520 

+ Includes 1,04* persons (S13 males and 231 females) from Azamgarh. 
1,3'»7 ,, (1,046 „ „ 351 ,, ) ,, Ballia. 

„ 1,176 „ (653 „ „ 523 ,, ) „ Ghazipur. 


SOUTH BIHAR. 



BATNJ 

L. 



TOTAL 

| 

! 82,440 

1 

33,362 

142,316 

73,983 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

1 

1 7 1,262 

24,981 

64,485 

22,767 


24.326 

7.75S 

19,001 

7 , mo 


9,784 

3,476 

12,007 

2,737 

Saran 

8,872 

4,131 

5, 165 

2,073 

Muzaffarpur 

6,839 

2,867 I 

6,428 

2,803 


2,850 

1,333 

5,o05 

2,302 

Honghyr“ ... 

18,605 

5,416 

16,579 

5,747 

OTHER PLACES ... . ' 

11,178 

7 ,281 

77,831 

51,215 


256 

184 ! 

2,986 

2.007 


233 

159 

3,313 

2,416 

Howrah ... . 1 

46 

31 1 

5,589 

3 963 

24- Parganas ... ... 

9Q 

62 

7,152 

4,789 

Calcutta ... . . . . 1 

678 

396 

o0,546 

20.306 

M'lrshidabad 

72 

38 

1 , 1 58 

100 

Dacca ... ... ... i 

91 

60 

1,064 

770 

Bhagalpur ... . . ... 

357 

164 

3,093 

2.0. >7 

Purnea 

65 

34 

1,896 

1,105 

Sonthal Parganas .. 

34 

23 

2,6o9 

1,456 

Central Provinces and States 

90 

56 

1 1 ,o 02 

628 

United Provinces and Stales 

5,466 

3,«6l 

I 2, 1 35 

1,044 

Assam 

50 

39 

1 4,029 

2 363 

Elsewhere ... 

3,644 

2,374 

10,951 

7,511 


SHAHABAD. 


Patna 

Giya 

Saran 

Palamau 

OTHER PLACES 

Burdwan 
Biibhum ... 

3Iid iid pore 
Hooghly 
Howiah 
24- Parganas 
Calcutia 
Murshidabad 
Rang pur 
Dacca 

My me 1 1 singh 
Monghyr 
Bhagalpur ... 

Purnea 

Malda 

Sonthal Parganas 

Ranchi 

Manbhum 

Central 1 rownces and States 
United Pro\inces and States 
Assam . ... 

Elsewhere ... 


83,913 

26,877 

159,713 

36,815 

9,950 

23,206 

12,007 

2,737 

9,784 

14,204 

4,115 

6, 120 

7, 190 

2,043 

3,067 

3,414 

1,035 

4,235 

47,098 

16,947 

156,507 

1 18 

77 

3,189 

28 

15 

1,568 

21 

13 

1,312 

248 

154 

2, 288 

29 

16 

7,350 

1 19 

76 

| 11,040 

337 

141 

1 15,090 

28 

19 

: 1,203 

0 

2 

1.294 

66 

46 

I 1,273 

18 

11 

1,051 

338 

210 

1,749 

159 

73 

3,863 

22 

9 

2,468 



! 1,987 

17 

7 

6,543 

192 

55 

1,491 

12 

6 

1,457 

1 1 1 

55 

542 

42, 183 

14,020 

42,880 

27 

17 

15,229 

3,022 

1,925 

l 1,635 


73,427 


GAYA. 


MONGHYR. 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 
Patna 

Shahabad . . 

Monghyr 

Hazaiibagh 

Palamau 


OTHER PLACES ... . ; 

Burdwan ... 

Hooghly 

Howrah ... . , fi 

24-Parganas 

Calcutta ... ... ... ! 

Bhagalpur ... ... . . 

Purnea 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

Ranchi 

Man hham ... ... ... ! 

Smghbhum ... ... • 

Chotu Nagpur Tributary 
States 

Central Provinces and States 
Lnited Provinces and States 
Assam 

Elsewhere ... 


46,114 

1S,875 

173,469 

96,530 

38,891 

: 13,7S9 

77,433 

39,749 

19,001 

I 7 . mo 

24,326 

7,758 

6, 120 

2.220 

1 4, 204 

4,115 

7, 142 

2,032 

7,872 

3, 2»6 

3,588 

1,101 

15,583 

7.0*0 

c,040 

j 1,036 

15,447 

7,590 

7,333 

5,086 

96,037 

: 06,781 

87 

47 

5,879 . 

3,S3:> 

135 1 

77 

1,746 

1,305 

5 i 

3 

3,512 

2,595 

105 

50 

6,037 : 

4,146 

290 

150 

36,953 

27.osi 

76 

3o . 

1,492 ; 

1.085 

21 

14 . 

2,417 

1.367 

15 

7 

1,545 

910 

95 

45 

6, 121 

3,828 

16 i 

10 

5,275 

4,2>J 

7 

- 

1,259 

814 

24 

9 

1,459 

1,016 

140 

100 

415 

284 

2,695 

l.So'O 

1,377 

745 

21 

17 

\c,033 

7,217 

3,591 

j 2,615 

7,469 

5,296 


CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

Patna 

Gaya 

| Darbhanga .. 

: Bhagalpur .. 

; Sonthal Parganas 
, Hazanbagh 


Burdwan 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

2 1- Parganas 

Calcutta 

Dinajpur 

Julpaigun . . 

Rangpur 
D.iei a 
iaridpur 
Shahabad 
Saian 

MuzatTarpur 

Purnea 

3Iahla 

Mtmbh’im 

CeD + v.tl Provinces and S 
United Provinces and S 
Assam 

Kajnutana States ... 
Else where . 


86,069 

37,524 

ji 

184,119 

i 96£44 

69,561 

2 6 £20 

11 

; 

99,537 

39,037 

16,579 

5,747 

r 

18,605 ! 

5,116 

7,872 

3,206 

1 

7,1*2 ' 

2,032 

17,831 

7,15S 

i: 

19.543 

4,914 

22,613 

$,Mt 


37,533 

18,‘‘7> 

I.83S 

63/ 

1 

,h 

12,476 

6.175 

2,628 

953 

4,268 

2,125 

16,508 

11,004 

ij 

84,582 

57£07 

243 

1*6 

4,637 

3.302 

298 

2"2 


1,207 

910 

58 

43 


2,593 

1,9:44 

63 

20 


3,784 

2,592 

4oo 

2S1 


9,713 

7,982 

7 1 

7 

3,4o0 

l 2,065 

2 | 

2 


1,77! 

920 

6 I 

6 


3,030 

1,760 

150 I 

131 


6,369 

5,9^2 

22 ; 

21 

!> 

1,551 

1.284 

1,749 

1 ,‘tvi 


353 

220 

1,563 

J 12 


173 

77 

3,206 

1,771 

j. 

1,122 

4b7 

0 ! 4 | 

135 

!l 

13,885 

8,129 


n 

o,C67 

1,956 

49 i 

n ~ t 

| 

2,943 

1,97 1 

52 1 

42 

j 

1,832 

851 

4,525 

3,413 

1 

264 

S3 

34 1 

29 

1 

1 5,649 

9,097 

1,378 ! 

S7S 

» 

2,524 

1,475 

| 

7,694 

6,032 




APPENDIX I. 


ORISSA. 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU 


HAZARIBAGH. 


CUTTACK. 


District. 

IMMIGKASIS. 

1 EmIOKA.VTS. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Total. 

Mile. 

1 

! 

: 2 

3 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

32,944 

11,606 

116,759 

81,283 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS ! 

22,664 

5,482 

50,087 

22,925 

Balasore 

4,253 

1,049 i 

12,903 

5,955 

Puri ... . i 

1 1,254 

2,368 

16,690 

5.4V2 

Orissa Tributary States . j 

7,157 

1,565 j 

21,094 

1L46S : 

OTHER PLACES ... . j 

10,280 

6,124 

66,072 

58,358 

! 

Midnapore ... . . 1 

240 

159 j 

2,416 

2,167 

Hooghiy 

207 

125 1 

2,744 

2,b69 

Howrah 

21 < 

13 ! 

6, 103 

5.9-16 

2UParganas i 

144 

81 

12,709 

12,991 

Calcutta 

236 

1 17 : 

18,469 

17,796 

Jalpmgun 

2 

1 

1 ,933 

1,255 

Angul 

48 

39 

2,044 

1,704 

Sin ghbh urn 

3 

•> 

1,249 

671 

Central Provinces and States 

8c 2 

496 

5,449 

4,151 

United Provinces and States • 

1,004 

834 

38 

30 

Assam 

35 

25 

6,c88 

4,156 

Madras 

4,874 

2, '21 



Elsewhere ... 

2,584 

1,681 

6,530 

5,719 


District. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrakts. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

41,883 

19,469 

150,356 

83 £12 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

35,348 

15,360 

48,424 

24,123 

Gava 

15,583 

7,080 

'< 3,688 

1,401 

Monghyr 

4,208 

2,125 

! 2,828 

958 

Ranchi 

3,631 

1,723 

8,293 

3,667 

Palamau 

3,015 

1.6U 

4,999 

2.383 

Manbhum ... 

6,290 

1,916 

1 6,068 

10,241 

Sonthal Parganas ... ... 1 

2,721 

875 

12,848 

5,473 

OTHER PLACES | 

6,535 

4,109 

101,932 

59,449 

Burdwan ... 

281 

123 

6,749 

3,719 

Hooghly 

108 

54 

1,335 

1,084 

24-Parganas 

83 

35 

3,468 

2,859 

Calcutta 

i 03 

58 

6,417 

4,571 

Murshidabad ' 

t 1 

10 

1, 109 

841 

Dinajpur 

2 

2 

i, 1 1 1 

656 

Jalpaiguri ... ... ... j 

2 

i 

1,663 

893 

Bo^ra ... ... 

3 

*> 

1,266 

779 

Pabna ... .. ... I 

3 

1 

2.060 

1.519 

Singhbhum ... ... ; 

86 

77 

1,267 

736 

Chota Nagpur Tributary j 





States 

29 

23 

2,061 

1,779 

Central Provinces and States ! 

429 

242 

8 i i 

449 

T-oited Provinces and States 1 

1,244 

84* 

46 

23 

Assam ... ... ... ! 

33 

20 

68,772 

35,678 

Elsewhere ... . . ... 

4,1 18 

2,615 

6,907 

3,563 


KAN CHI. 


BALASOBE. 


TOTAL ... j! 

ii 

29,467 

i| 

13,236 

51,763 

29,024 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS I 

24,315 

9,699 j 

30,082 

10,953 

Midnapore .. .. . . i 

6,353 

2,139 

5,747 

2,598 

Cuttack 

1 2,903 

5,955 

4,253 

1,049 

Orissa Tributary States 

6, 119 

1,605 

| 

20,682 

7,306 

j 

OTHER PLACES 1 

5,092 

3,536 ! j 

21,081 

1*,071 

Howrah ... 

34 

20 |i 

1,570 

1.5*9 

24-Parganas ... ... 

Ic5 

75 j 

6,702 

6,240 

Calcutta ... ... ... ; 

176 

97 i [ 

7,182 

6,6 w 

Singhbhum 

22 

ii r 

1,412 

.37 

Central Provinces and State* > 

712 

3t)4 | 

84 

70 

United Provinces and States .1 

996 

8U8 1 

21 

21 

Asmara 

5 

S 

1,805 

814 

Elsewhere ... ... ... .j 

i 

3,012 

2,128 l[ 

2,306 

2,111 

PURI. 


TOTAL 

CONTIGUOUS DISIHICTS 


Hazaribagh 
Palanau 
Wimbhum ... 
einghbbum 
Chota Nagpur 
States 


Tributary 


OTHER. PLACES 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

2-t-l'arganas . . 

Bajshuh. 

Dmajpur ... 

Jalpaiguri ... . . 

Darjeeling 

Bogra 

Orissa Tributary Slates 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Central Provinces and States 
United Provinces and States 
Assam 
Elsewhere 


32,056 

IS, 120 

8,293 

3,759 

4,782 

820 

1,086 

13,336 


11,030 

8,154 


275,261 

54,476 


748 

6,121 

1,491 

448 

1,151 

76 

3,067 ; 


PAL A MATT a 


OjAJ'J/ 

2, <>75 

3,269 

1,54* 

4,755 

295 

12,297 

569 

30,624 

8,876 

220,775 

100 

3,437 

1 

3,022 

63 

5,032 

1 

4,781 


6,699 

12 

80,436 

3 

7,931 


1,861 

3’i8 

3., 120 

3,828 

95 

984 

192 

251 

2,948 

908 

4,81 1 

51 

91,794 

2,286 

4,616 


142,910 

25,802 

1,723 

1,591 

1,716 

5,744 

15,025 

117,108 


CONTIGUOUS DISIKICTS 
Cuttack 

Orissa Tributary States 

OTHER PLACES 

Hooghly 

24-Earganaa 

Calcutta 

Central Provinces and Stnte* 
United Provinces and Stale* 
Assim 
Madras 

j Central India State* 
Elsewhere ... 


63,035 20,919 

23,837 6,053 


28,886 , 

24,414 

I 1,254 
1 5, 1 60 ! 


11,402 
7 ,o 03 


| 38,838 

19,899 

r 

32,210 

31£86 

15,390 

21,204 

16,447 

7,590 

3,040 

4,236 

2,145 

3,414 

4,999 

2,383 

3,015 

3,269 

1,594 

3,739 

j 3,436 

1,684 

7,996 

7,452 

4,503 

11,006 

569 

337 


<r.) 6,053 

2,766 

2,161 

1 5 

2 

6,776 

1,825 

1,395 

| 

2,079 


TOTAL 

I CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

! Gaya 
i Shahabad # 

Hazaribagh 

Ranchi 

; Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States 

■ 

OTHER PLACES 

j Central Provinces and States 
! United Provinces and State* 
Assam 
Elsewhere 


Note— ( a) Includes 2,204 persons (925 males and 1,279 females) from Hirzapur* 


migration statements, 


IX 


CHOTA NAGPUR PLATEAU -concluded. 


[ MANBHUM. 






I 

Distbict. 

IsmiGBASTS. 

Emigbabts. | 


ANGUL 




Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 



kuhi 

■■ 

■Mil 




IMMIGRANTS. 

■BHI 






Distbict. 

. 



=i 

X 

2 





Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

TOTAL 

62,119 

37J91 

135,972 

64,915 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

42,162 

22,494 

51,624 

21J78 

TOTAL 

21,532 

9,363 

6,478 

2,294 

Burdwan ... 

3,701 

2,126 

20,848 

9,729 







12,869 

6,227 

8,445 

3,206 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICT 





Midnapore ... 

786 

449 

770 

388 

12,753 

4,995 

5,133 

1,702 

Sonthal Parganas 

2,969 

1,425 

6,028 

2,519 

Orissa Tri butary States 





Hazaribagh 

16,068 

10,241 

6,290 

1,916 

12,753 

4,995 

6,133 

1,702 

Ranchi 

4,766 

1,716 

4,782 

1,548 






Singhbhnm ... . \ 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 

968 

306 

3, 1 14 

1,347 

1,626 

OTHER PLACES 

8,779 

4,368 

1,345 

592 

States 

46 

4 

446 

Cuttack 

2,044 

1,704 

48 

39 






Central Provinces and States 

2,772 

1,240 | 

1,254 

523 

OTHER PLACES .. 

19,957 

14,897 

84,348 

43fi 37 

United Provinces and States 
Assam 

Madras and States ... 

12 

11 

6 



632 

874 

1,109 

658 

(a) 3,622 

’ lji.52 


24-Parganas 

166 

99 

1,564 

1,069 

Elsewhere ... 

329 

261 

37 

26 

Rajshahi 

7 

3 

1,834 

875 






Gaya 

5,275 

4,283 

16 

10 






Shababad ... 

1,457 

1,145 

12 

6 






Monghyr 

Maid a 

2,943 

2 1 

1,974 

9 

49 

1,230 

25 

614 

Note— ( n) Includes 3,022 persons (576 males and 2,446 females) from Gan jam. 1 

Orissa Tributary States 



4,307 

2,284 






Central Province* and States 

647 

373 

46 

34, 






United Provinces and States 

3,960 

3,141 

10 

6 






Assam 

36 

31 

69,728 

35,179 






Elsewhere ... 

4,913 

8,465 

4,443 

2,777 











CHOTA NAGPUE TEIBUTABY STATES. 



SINGHBHUM. 


















1 





total 

104,676 

S4&45 

i 

24,353 

12,603 

TOTAL 

36^80 

18^36 

63,820 

31,293 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

5S,769 

8,136 

4,158 

28,838 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

25,193 

11,802 

48,243 

22,714 

Ranchi 

30,624 

1,086 

569 





15,025 

Midnapore ... 

7,457 

3,314 

3,619 

1,358 

Palamau 

7,996 

4,520 

3,4o6 

1,684 

12,297 

5,744 

820 

295 

Manbhum . . 

1,347 

446 

46 

4 

Manbhum ... 

3,114 

1,690 

1,626 

968 

306 

Smghbhum 

10,390 

4,724 

635 

341 

Orissa Tributary States 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 

777 

311 

32,446 

10,390 

16,031 

4,724 

Orissa Tributary States 

8,412 

4,123 1 

2,933 

1,560 


States 

635 

OTHER PLACES 

45&07 

25,507 

16,217 

8,445 


OTHER PLACES 

11,387 

6,7 34 

15,577 

8,579 

Gaya 

1,459 

1,016 

24 

9 

Hazaribagh 

2,061 

1,779 

29 

25 


1,641 

1,091 

210 

79 

Central Provinces and States 

(a) 14,704 

7,974 

13,786 

6,734 

Jalpaiguri ... 

2 

1 

1,338 

646 

United Provinces and States 

7,935 

3,914 

14 

5 

1,259 

814 

7 

2 

A, seam 

1 

1 




1,249 

671 

3 

2 

Raj putana States . . . 

1,699 

813 




1,412 

637 

22 

11 

Central India States 

14,578 

7,819 

2,364 


Hazaribagh 

1,267 

736 

86 

77 

Elsewhere ... 

3,470 

2,191 

1,672 

Central Provinces and States 

840 

437 

195 

102 


1 




United Provinces and States 

1,154 

737 

1 

' 7,136 


1! 




Assam 

45 

21 

12,927 






Elsewhere ... 

2,518 

1.5S9 

788 

524 

Note— ( a) Includes 8,278 persons (3,903 males and 4,376 females) from Sambalpur- 

SONTHAL PAEGANAS. 









226,008 

115,894 

OEISSA 

TEIBUTABY STATES. 


TOTAL 

111,525 

53,191 





CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

82,631 

36,553 

116,923 

56,663 







2,948 

1.226 

13,825 

7,518 

TOTAL 

142,392 

66,300 

57,489 

21,295 

Birbhum 

1 0, 768 

4,114 

26,052 

12,549 







5,255 

2,349 

42,575 

21,295 



47,411 


14,767 


1 22,756 

10,621 

9,739 

3,S38 

CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS 

104,570 

43,146 


1 1,354 

583 

6,633 

3,084 


9,122 


868 

531 

Monghyr ... 

1 2,476 

6,475 

1,838 

637 

Midnapore .. 

4,6S9 

8,421 

3,193 

1 1,671 

5,442 

Cuttack 

i 21,094 

11.488 

7, 1 67 

1,565 

1,605 


6,028 

2,519 

2,969 

1,425 

Balasore 

i 20,682 

7,306 

5, • 1 9 

Hazaribagh 

12,648 

5,173 

2,721 

875 

Angul . . 

Puri 

5, 1 33 
13,160 

1,702 

uem 

1 2,753 
7,147 

4,995 

1,171 






Singhbhum 

32,446 

16,031 

1,690 

777 

OTHER PLACES 

28,894 

16,638 

109,085 

59,231 

Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States 

2,933 

1,560 

8,412 

4,1*23 

Calcutta 

1,413 

134 

67 

762 

500 

146 






BajshaM 

56 

34 

6,481 

48,591 

3,292 

26,757 

OTHER PLACES 

37,822 

18,889 

14,343 

6,528 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling ... 

R&ngpur 

go&ra 

7 

41 

2 

16 

10,562 

2,961 

6,219 

1,602 

Ranchi 

3,120 

4,307 

20,463 

1,729 

748 

39S 

88 

6 

24 

3 

3,843 

1,900 

2,036 

900 

Manbhum 

Central Provinces and States 

2,284 

9,588 

13,326 

’ 6.922 

2,639 

1,456 

54 

23 

United Provinces and States 

478 

390 



Gaya 

Shahabad . 

Saran 

1,645 

910 

16 

7 

Assam 

1 9 

10 



6,543 

1,370 

3,703 

909 

17 

4 

7 

3 

Madras and States ... 
Elsewhere ... 

( a ) 6,958 
2,477 

3,877 

1,611 

269 

208 

Central Provinces and States 

80 

50 

1 6 







United Provinces and States 

7,747 

4,197 

3 





\ 

66 

42 

31,237 

16,424 






Elsewhere ... 

7,148 

4,474 

2,934 

1,813 

Note— (a) Includes 6,075 persons (2,796 males and 3,279 females) from Gan jam. 


b 
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APPENDIX II. 


APPENDIX II. 

Extracts from District Reports regarding causes of Conversion to Muhammadanism. 

Midnapore * — The considerable Muhammadan population in East and North Bengal 
offers a fertile field for the preacher and maulavi. The hundreds of students that come out 
every year from the Dacca, Chittagong, Calcutta, and Rajshahi Madrasas completing Arabic 
studies are mostly absorbed in the above occupations. There is not a village inhabited by 
Muhammadans which is not periodically visited by the preachers and maulavis. The visitors 
do not levy any fee or subscription, but are voluntarily invited to preach from village to 
village, where they are not only fed very sumptuously, but also offered cash presents in 
addition. The Hindus generally attend such assemblies and listen to the preachers. The 
doctrines of Islam are simple enough for everybody to understand, and some of the Hindus, 
who appreciate the good lessons and probably those who have not many relatives to induce 
them to hang back, renounce Hinduism and embrace Islam. The above cause has been at 
work almost everywhere at all seasons from a long time, and has produced the present 
astonishing result. It never attracted public notice owing to the instances of conversion 
at any particular place being few and far between, but on the whole it has been the chief 
cause of the gradual increase of the Muhammadan population. 

Hoogkly . — Fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from 
outside by the conversion principally of low-caste Hindus. There is no organised propaganda, 
but m a n la vis and other learned men occasionally preach about their religion. The follow- 
ing instances of conversion occurred in the town of Hooghly. About a year ago a Native 
Christian was converted to Muhammadanism. Very recently a Dhoba woman was converted. 
A Hindu, by caste Kayastha, who read up to the First Arts, embraced Muhammadanism with 
his wife a few years ago. Some families of Banias, Suris, Telis, Mayras and Brahmans who 
have been converted are living in Pandua. In the Serampore Subdivision the Matwali of 
Sitapur reports that occasionally one or two Brahmans, Kayasths, Ahirs and Bagdis accept 
the Moslem faith. 

2h-Parganas . — Conversions from other religions are still to be seen. This is generally 
effected by maulavis, who deliver religious lectures. There are no organised societies for 
propagating the tenets of the religion. 

[E.B . — In response to a request for some specific instances of conversion with the reasons 
for the same, the following forty cases were reported] : — 


Name and address of persons 
converted. 

Profession. 

Cause of conversion. 

Former 

caste. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. MuktaMuchini of Hydarpur, 
thana Baduria. 

Day-labourer 

She fell in love with one 
Jhanu Sheik of her village, 
who converted her and 
afterwards married her. 

Muchi. 

2. Mukta Dassi of Kalutolla, 
Hasanabad. 

Ditto 

She married a Muhammadan . 

Goala. 

3. Mathura Bania of ilagrahat ,. 

Railway gate- 
man. 

He fell in love with a Mu- 
hammadan girl and married 
her. 

Bania. 

4. Degambari Dasi, Alagrahat ... 

Day-labourer 

She was a poor widow with 
two little children, and 
under the inducement of a 
rich Muhammadan she was 
converted with her two 
boys. 

Dhopa. 

6. Jasodia Telini, daughter of 
Ajtam Teli of Sonari, thana 
Musrak, district Saran, 
aged 30 years. 

Mill-hand ... 

She fell in love with her 
Muhammadan paramour, 
who converted her to his 
faith. 

Teli. 

6. Nanku Kalwar, alias JSanku 
Mian, son of Bissesswar 
Kalwar of Dabary, thana 
Madhubanjia, district Sa- . 
ran, aged 32 years. 

Ditto 

Embraced the religion of 
Muhammad of his own 

accord. 

” 

7. Daiu Mali, alias Dil Muham- 
mad, son of Heta Mali of 
Belagani, thana Belaganj, 
district Belaganj, aged 30 
years. 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Mali. 


* The author of this report was a Muhammadan. 


CAUSES OF CONVERSION TO MUHAMMADANISM, 


Name and address of persons 
converted. 


Profession. 


Cause of conversion. 


Former 

caste. 


Mahadevya Chamarin, 
daughter of Nauker Cbamar 
of Karai, thana Dildar- 
gunge, district Ajamgarh, 
aged 13 years. 

Lakpatia Bharin, alias Sali- 
ma n Bibi, daughter of 
N arsing Bhar of Bajanpur, 
thana Mirganj, district 
Saran, aged 25 years. 

Jitu Kahar, alias Situ Mian, 
son of Thakuri Kahar of 
Vikaran, thana Mirganj, 
district Saran, aged 45 
years. 

Nathia Bharin, daughter of 
N arsing Bhar of Rajanpur, 
thana Mirganj, district 
Saran, aged 30 years. 

Lakpatia Gurarin, daughter 
of Kanta Gareri of Muba- 
rakpur, thana Mohanla, dis- 
trict Shahahad, aged 30 
years. 

Sandaria Kaharin, daughter 
of Thakur Kahar of Vikanan, 
thana Mirganj, district 
Saran, aged 50 years. 

Andia Kaharin, daughter of 
Thakur Kahar of Vikaran, 
thana Mirganj, district 
Saran, aged 30 years. 

Parmeswar Kahar, alias Dil 
Muhammad, son of Bhaga- 
ban Kahar of Sandapnr, 
thana Manjhi, district 
Saran, aged 32 years 

Thakur Dasi, alias Kusum 
Dasi, daughter of Biswa- 
nath Pal of N ayabasti, 
thana Barrackpore, aged 40 
years. 

Prasanna Dasi, daughter of 
Tarini Ghose of N ayabasti, 
thana Barrackpore, aged 60 
years. 

Hara Devi, daughter of 
Dinanath Banerji of 
jN ayabasti, thana Barrack- 
pore, aged 40 years. 

Harani Dasi, alias Idia Bihi, 
daughter of Madhu Kaora 
of hi ayabasti, thana Barrack- 
pore, aged 40 years. 

Bajkumari Dasi, daughter of 
Mati Bam Paramanik of 
N ayabasti, thana Barrack- 
pore, aged 60 years. 

Behari Goals, alias Khoda- 
box, son of Sewo Prasad 
Goala of U jay ini, thana 
Pabeganj, district Mirza- 
pur, aged 25 years. 

Lachman Pasi, son of Suku 
Pasi of Sadar Bazar, thana 
Barrackpore, aged 32 years. 

Kokil Kaora, son of Bhadua ; 
Kaora of Chanak, thana 
Barrackpore, aged 40 years. 

Hari Bagdi, son of Kala 
Chand 8agdi of Chanak, 
thana Barrackpore, aged 
32 years. 

Mathura Goala, son of Dhani 
Bam Goala of Chanak, 
thana Barrackpore, aged 
30 years. 


Mill-hand 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Seller of wood 


Beggar 


Lives on the 
sale -proceeds 
of his house 
property. 

Labourer 


Married a Muhammadan Chamar. 
while in sick-bed. 


Fell in love with her Muham- Bhar. 
madan paramour, and was 
converted to his faith. 


Embraced the Muhammadan Kahar. 
religion of his own accord. 


Fell in love with her Muham- Bhar. 
madan paramour, who con- 
verted her to his faith. 

Ditto ditto ... Gareri. 


Embraced Muhammadanism Kahar. 
of her own accord. 


Fell in love with her Muham- 
madan paramour, who con- 
verted her to his faith. 

Embraced Muhammadanism 
of his own accord. 


Fell in love with a Muham- Kumhar 
madan and was converted. (potter). 


Embraced the Muhammadan Goala. 
religion after her son’s con- 
version to that faith. 

Owing to straitened circum- Brahman, 
stances, she embraced Mu- 
hammadanism, 

Fell in love with a Muham- Kaora. 
madan paramour, and was 
converted to his faith. 

Ditto ditto ... Napit. 


Owing to straitened circnm- Goala, 
stances, he embraced the 
Muhammadan religion. 


Fell in love with a Muham- 
madan prostitute and became 
a convert. 


Owing to his straitened eir- Bagdi. 
cumstances, he became a con- 
vert to Muhammadanism. 

Ditto ditto ... Goala. 
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Name and address of persons 
converted. 


26. Babul Chandra Ghose, son 

of Haran Chandra Ghose 
of Sewli, thana Bariackpore. 
aged 30 years. 

27. Mahendra Napit, son of 

Eadhanath Napit of Gam- 
bhirgaehi, aged 35 years. 

28. Dasi Goalini, daughter of 

Kerim Mall of Durgapara, 
aged 23 years. 


Profession. 


Nil 


Day-labourer 


Nil 


I 


29. Mookhada Dasi, wife of 

Nimchand Ghose of Kam- 
debgachi, aged 25 or 30 
years. 

30. Abhoya Dasi, wife of Nakul 

Ghose, Kharki, aged 33 or 
32 years. 

31. Dasi Bagdini, wife of Tustu 

Bagdi of Khamur, aged 20 
or 25 years. 

32. Satya Bagdini, wife of Puti 

Bagdi of Konami. 

33. Bilashi Bagdini, widow of 

Hara Bagdi of Nischinda- 
pur, aged 36 or 36 years. 

84. Paran Tiyar, son of Natabar 
Tiyar of Kasimpur, aged 
30 or 32 years. 

35. Shebu Bagdi, alias Shamser 

Mundol of Chandigore, aged 
30 or 35 years. 

36. Badan Ghose, son of late 

Eavan Ghose of Degha 
Nebodhin (present abode), 
aged 30 or 36 years. 

37. Kumi Dasi, wife of Nim 

Chand Ghose. 


38. Punchi Dasi 


39. A Bagdi woman at Bankura, 
in thana Dum-Dum. 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


40. Wife of Prem Chand Eajak, j Nil 
Eajarhat, thana Dum-Dum. 


Cause of conversion. 


Former 

caste. 


Conviction of the truth of 
Muhammadanism. 


Joined a band of magicians; 
married the girl of one of 
them, and became a Muham- 
madan. 

Two years after the death of 
her husband, she feil in love 
with a Muhammadan named 
Soleman of Bandipur, and 
embraced Islam. 

She embraced Muhammadan- 
ism when driven out of her 
father's house for her im- 
moral character. 

She embraced Muhammad- 
anism on account of her 
husband’s ill-treatment. 

She fell in love with Khosh 
Mondal of Madaneram and 
afterwards married him. 

Owing to her straitened cir- 
cumstances. she embraced 
Muhammadanism. 

Ditto ditto ... 


Owing to his straitened cir- 
cumstances he embraced 
Muhammadanism. 

Ditto ditto ... 


Pell in love with a Muham- 
madan woman and became a 
convert and married her. 

She was entioad from the 
protection of her husband 
by a Muhammadan named 
Kedar Mandai, who con- 
verted her to his faith and 
married her. 

She was enticed away by her 
Muhammadan paramour, 
Ohijuddi, and converted to 
his faith. 

She was enticed away by a 
Muhammadan, who subse- 
quently converted her and 
married her. 

She eloped with a Muham- 
madan, named Pusha Gar- 
wan, who subsequently con- 
verted and married her. 


Goala. 

Napit. 

Goala. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bagdi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tiyar. 

Bagdi. 

Goala. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bagdi. 

Dhoba. 


inthfwedkt h rL f ?- Wing ^ of conversion which took place recently 

(a) Four Hindu families of the Kan caste of village Ulashi, station Sarsha, consisting 
. Tr 18 persons, became Muhammadans. ^ 

! \ ^. n ® Hmdu barber of village Kauria, station Kotwali. 

(e) Mati Lai Ghosh of Mandalgauti, station Kotwali of Kayasth caste. 

/) a xj - m i ^ ar .^ er womaD of Rajapur, station Kotwali. 

YJ. , if. , u barber woman of Dorajhat, station Kotwali. 

(J) A Hindu barber of Dighalia, station Narail. 

(?) A fisherwoman of Kaitkhali, station Narail. 

(A) A woman of carpenter caste of Bhekutia, station Kotwali 

(,) Devendra Nath Mukerji of Taliganj, near Calcutta. He is an educated man and 

Muh “““ d “ station Lohag." h" 

(;) A Brahman woman of Kharki, station Kotwali. 


Keport written by a Hindu gentleman. 
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(k) A family of native Roman Catholics of Ghope, station Kotwali, consisting of four 
persons. 

(/) Eleven native Protestant Christian families, consisting of about 40 persons, of 
Daulatpur. 

There are many other like instances which it seems unnecessary to detail for the purpose 
of this report. Most of these converts are from among the lower class of Hindus. 

Dinajpur * — It often happens that Hindu females having fallen in love with Muham- 
madan males adopt the Muhammadan religion. It not infrequently happens that Hindus 
having fallen ill are treated by Muhammadans, who provide them with food and water, are 
out-casted by Hindus, adopt the Muhammadan faith, and are received with open arms by the 
Muhammadans. There is no organised propaganda to propagate the faith of Islam, but the 
mosques scattered all over the country represent the religious centres around which are 
grouped the Muhammadan people, whose social habits and fraternity tempt the men of other 
persuasions to enter into the folds of Islam. I came to know of a Kayastha who was employed 
as a vernacular teacher in a village m the Thakurgaon subdivision. He was among M uham - 
madans. He fell ill. His Muhammadan neighbours tended him and saved his life. He 
embraced Islam in gratitude for the kind treatment of the Muhammadans. 

Last year a Brahmin, who was a sweetmeat-seller of this town, became a Muhammadan. 

I came across a dervish , who is a disciple of a pir of Panipat, named Brali Qmolonder. He 
said his father was a Chhatri of Ajmir, whose name was Ramchand. Ramehand’s wife gave 
birth to a number of children, but none of them lived. Then the parents said that the next 
child who would be born to them would be given to Allah. The boy was so given away ; he 
lived, and is now a dervish with the name of Wabibuksh. 

There is a chaprasi of the Subordinate Judge of Dinajpur by the name of Gopal Sheikh. 
He says he was a servant of a Muhammadan. The Muhammadan master went to Calcutta ; 
Gopal fell seriously ill there, and food and water were given to him by Muhammadau hands. 
Gopal found his caste was gone, having eaten food of Muhammadans, and so he became 
a Muhammadau. 

Rangpur. — Real conversion to Muhammadanism is rare. Within the last ten years 
three persons embraced Islam at Rangpur, cases frequently occur here in which Muham- 
madans are accused of enticing away Hindu women. In these cases, however, no actual 
conversion takes place. Babu lima Prasanna Guha, Subdivisional Officer of Nilphamari, 
reports that two years ago he convicted a man named Nadia Das in a bad livelihood case. 
The other day this man appeared as a complainant before him and gave his name as Nadia 
Nasya. He further reports that a widow of an Eurasian indigo planter of Kishorgunge 
(Nilphamari), is still living as the wife of a Muhammadan. 

Rajshahi. t — There are no fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith still being received 
from outside. There is no religious propaganda. A rare case of a Hindu being converted to 
Muhammadanism is sometimes heard of. This conversion is, however, generally the outcome 
of illicit connection of a Hindu woman with a Muhammadan male. The former being out- 
casted by the Hindu society is compelled to embrace Islam, as she has no other alternative. 
It is understood that about six years ago, a Brahmin widow of Mahisbathan, close to the 
Boalia Courts, became a convert to Islam in the way stated above. 

Jalpaiguri.% — There is no organised propaganda for the spread of Islam, but sometimes 
maulavis and learned people from other parts come into the district and preach Islam. It is 
known that six persons of other religions have embraced Muhammadanism in this town in the 
last few years. These are — (1) Rhoitu Fakir and (2; his wife, who were formerly Beldars ; 

(3) Dil M uhamm ad, who was orginally a Goala ; (4) Fatay Muhammad, who was a Nepali 
Chhatri; (5) Umer Ali, who was a Nagpuri Oraon, and (6) a man now living near the Jalpaiguri 
municipal pound whose name is not known to me. Besides the above, I have at times heard 
that other persons have become converts to Muhammadanism in the town, but I have no 
personal knowledge of them. 

Dacca. % Even now cases of the conversion of Hindus to Islam are reported: — 

(1) Mohim Chandra De was a peon in the Munshiganj subdivisional office. He fell in 
love with a good-looking Bediya girl. He embraced Muhammadanism and married the girl. 

(2) Mano Ranjan Ganguli, a native of Bikrampur, became a Muhammadan. His wife 
remained a Hindu. He instituted a suit for conjugal rights, but was unsuccessful. 

(3) A Brahman widow in the Narayanganj subdivision fell in love with a Muham- 
madan young man and became a Muhammadan. There was a criminal oase, due to her 
brothers, administering a severe beating to her lover. _ 

(4) A woman of the Chandal caste fell in love with a Muhammadan of a neighbouring 
village and became Muhammadan. Her brother instituted a suit against her lover for abduc- 
tion, but the acoused was acquitted. The girl was ultimately forsaken by her lover and 
became a prostitute. 

(5) A Hindu physician, who practised in a village in the district of Tippers, saw in the 
course of his duties a very handsome Muhammadan girl. He was so much in love with her 
that he wanted to marry her. Her father told the physician that he could not marry his 
daughter to him unless he became a Muhammadan. On this the physician embraced 

* Written by a Muhammadan gentleman, 
t Ditto by a Hindu. 
t Ditto by a Muhammadan. 

Ditto by a Hindu. 
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Muhammadanism, but the girl’s father ultimately refused to marry his daughter to him' 
The physician could not again become a Hindu, as the Hindu society does not take back 

a ren ^ a ^ e Umakanta Sarkar of Kalipura in Tippera embraced Muhammadanism under the 
following circumstances He was a landlord of considerable influence. His faith in the 
Hindu religion was not very firm. Taking advantage of this, the Muhammadans of the 
neighbourhood persuaded him to embrace their religion, giving him to understand that he 
would be made the head of the local Muhammadan community. He became a Muhammadan 
and tried to convert his wife and his mother also. In this he failed. 

(71 A man of the Sudra caste of Belka in Bikrampur embraced Muhammadanism under 
the following circumstances:— The man was rather thickheaded and poor, but at the same 
time had a mania for marrying. Being poor and half an idiot, he could not get a wife from 
his own sphere of life, but the local Muhammadans gave him hopes of marrying if he became a 
Muhammadan. He did so, but I could not ascertain whether he succeeded in getting a wife. 

(8) The ancestor of Asad Ali Khan, a zamindar of the district of Chittagong, is said to 
have been a Hindu of good family. It is not known how and why he became a Muhammadan, 
but it is a fact that in social and religious ceremonies, he used to visit the Hindu family from 


which his ancestors came. 

(9) A widow of the Kapali caste was treated unfairly by her deceased husband’s brother 
and fell in love with a Muhammadan neighbour, who helped her in several ways. She became 
a Muhammadan, and is likely to be the mother of a progeny. 

(10) The widow of a Lagnach&rjya Brahman entertained Muhammadan lovers, of whom 
she had more than one. The jealousy among two of them became so keen that one was 
murdered by the other. The criminal ease instituted brought the matter to light. The widow 
was not allowed to remain in society and eventually became a Muhammadan. 

(11 ) A notable case of the conversion of a respectable Hindu occurred at Nakhanda, in the 
Manikganj subdivision, several years ago. The convert was a high-class Kayasth, a zamindar, 
named Guru Prasad Basu. He was constantly taken to task by his cousin, Bash Behari Basu, and 
other neighbours for his non-Hindu practices. This annoyed him much, especially when 
he found some difficulty in marrying his daughter, and he determined to take revenge on 
his cousin by becoming a Muhammadan. He accepted the faith of Islam, taking the name 
of Habibar Bahaman, and slaughtered cows in the precincts of the very building where his 
father had worshipped the Hindu gods. He invited numerous Muhammadans to the house, 
and married his daughter to a high-class Muhammadan, who is now living with him. He is 
treated with regard by Muhammadans. His Hindu wife was rescued by his neighbours at 
the time of his conversion. 

(12) One Mohesh Chandra Sikdar, son of Bamjoy Sikdar of Sivalay, a Sudra by caste, fell 
in love with one Satya Kaluni of Aricha, a Muhammadan widow. He married her by nika 
and became a Muhammadan. He has now taken the name of Mafizuddin Khan, and acts as 
a Molla among the local Muhammadans. 

(13) A Sudra named Dinanath came from Sylhet and settled in Harina. He fell in 
love with a Muhammadan woman of the Musalman Kahar class, and became a Kahar 
himself and married her. He retained his old name, and is now known as Dinu Kahar. 
He had several children, and gave one of his daughters in marriage to a Kulu. He thus 
became a Kulu himself, and the Kahars gave him up. In a short time he found that his 
new status did not suit him : it raised him a little socially, but oil-pressing was less profitable 
than palki-bearing. He wanted to become a Kahar again, but the Kahars would not take 
him back until he got his daughter divorced by his Kulu son-in-law and married her to a 
Kahar after giving a substantial feast to tbe Kahar community. 

(14) One Bajaui Saha of Elachipur had a small shop at Dasara, where he fell in love 
with a Muhammadan girl. He took boiled rice from her hands. This came to light, and he 
was out-casted. He became a Muhammadan and took the name of Eeazuddin Khan. 

There are some other instances of a similar nature, but it is now very difficult to trace 
the origin and the cause of conversion. There was a Muhammadan landowner at Shasrail 
in thana Keranigunge, who is said to be descended from a Hindu family. One of them, 
Oliulla Chaudhury, actually celebrated Kali Puja with pomp. This Kali Puja he used to 
perform every year. The family is now reduced to poverty, though they are now still 
regarded as very respectable, having descended from a good family. 

Mymemingh .* — In a congested Province, where all possible arable lands have been tilled, 
the population does not grow so rapidly as in a newly-settled rich country. As an instance, we 
may cite the example of England and the United States. Since the emigration of the British 
and other European settlers to the United States of America, the population of that country 
has grown more rapidly than that of England or any other country on the Continent 
of Europe. Now I would show that the same causes which accelerate the growth of 
population in the United States are also at work for the growth of Muhammadan population 
in East Bengal. East Bengal is throughout interpersed with many mighty and big rivers, 
and alluvial lands are formed every year on account of the periodical overflowing of the 
rivers. The Mnsalman peasants, depending, as they do, entirely on agriculture, and being 
more adventurous in spirit than the Hindus, emigrate to chur lands for better prospects in 
life, and there they get tresh air, fresh water, and plenty of edibles. Any one who has 


* W ritten by a Muhammadan. 
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visited these chut- lands will have found that these tracts are almost entirely inhabited by 
the sturdy Musalman peasantry. The Hindu has no settling propensity. He is more 
attached to his own hearth and home, and so is satisfied with whatever he gets in his flood- 
damaged villages. This, combined with other disadvantages, such as child-marriage forced 
widowhood, living upon unsubstantial food, etc., is the cause of the gradual decline’ of the 
Hindu population in India in the great struggle for existence, which is continually going 
on in this world. ° 

Farid pur —The following are some well known cases of conversion from Hinduism. 

(I) The Meahs of Kusla Zamindars of Kotalipara belong to the same stock with the 
siki zamindars of Pasehimpar who are Rarhi Brahmans. The latter still admit the rela- 
tionship and help the former in their struggles. The Meahs are admitted to the zenana of 
the Paschimpara zamindars and address the women as if they were still Brahmins and 
relations. The foremost representative of this family is Maulavi Hemyat-uddin, a pleader and 
a public-spirited citizen at Barisal. 

(2; The Khans of Khanpara. A branch of the Kayasth zamindars of Ujani in Muk- 
sudpur thana. The senior representative of the family is Anwaruddin Khan. 

The conversion in both cases occurred long ago and the cause is not known. The old 
story of expulsion from Hinduism on account of their having partaken of the flavour of 
non-Hindu food (specially beef, &c.) quoted for the Tagore family of Calcutta is said to 
account for these conversions. It is obvious, however, that there were other causes also as 
the Calcutta Tagores are still within the pale of Hinduism, whereas the families here 
described are not. 

(3) Islam Khan of Mahispur, P. S. Hakshudpur, was Prahlad Sha (caste Shaha). 

(4) Islam Khan of Tepabhala, P. S. Kotwali, was Guru Charan Shaha before. 

(-5) Kudi alias Sreama was seduced from her husband by a Musalman and was 
converted by him. 

(6) Faridpur town chaukidar Abdul married Durga Charan’s sister from Goalchamat 
(Faridpur), and made her a Muhammadan. 

(7) The Collector’s chaprasi, Jasim, married a Hindu prostitute by Muhammadan rites 
and she is now a Muhammadan. 

(8) Debendra Nath Chakravarti, a Namasudra Brahmin, became first a Christian and 
then a Muhammadan, taking the name of Din Mahomed. 

(9) Khanu Molla of Khagail married a Kayasth widow and she and her children by her 
first husband embraced Muhammadanism. 

(10) Maniruddi of Sriramkandi seduced a Namasudra woman from her husband and 
married her. 

(II) Raju Khan, hotel-keeper of Faridpur, was formerly a Hindu with the name Rajani 
Shaha. He partook of food cooked by his Musalman mistress and on being outcasted he 
became a Musalman. The only organised Muhammadan propaganda is that of Saijuddin 
Khan ; his main thought is to uphold the tenets of his particular sect rather than to propagate 
the doctrines of Islam amongst persons of other religions. 

Backergunge * — I came across ten cases of conversion to Muhammadanism, and in all cases 
love or lust was the motive. In one case the man was a respectable Hindu belonging to one 
Kayasth caste and was a private tutor in a Muhammadan family. He fell in love with a girl 
of the family, and they eloped and then married. In another case a Brahman became a 
convert for similar reasons; In six cases the converts were low-caste Hindus, who 
lost their caste on account of intrigues with Muhammadan women. The cases of conversion 
reported by the Subdi visional Officer of Pirojpur were all due to love-intrigue, and he 
says that religious convictions are never the motive. The Subdivisional Officer of 
Patuakkali does not mention any specific instance. The Subdivisional Officer of Bhola 
says that although there are many cases of converts in his subdivision, yet they are mostly 
Jogis by caste. 

Tippera* — There are instances of Hindu families of higher classes embracing Islam. The 
Dewan families of Pargana Sarail in Tippera and of Haibatnagar and Jangalbari in Mymen- 
singh and few others of this district were converts from high- caste Brahmans. They have s t ill 
retained a memento of their old faith in their title of Thakur. 

Amongst the recent converts of this district, the following are worth mentioning : — 

(») One Manaranjan Ganguli, husband of a niece of the late Babu Girish Chandra 
Banerji, once a leading pleader of Tippera, embraced Islam, and is now a 
Muhammadan preacher under the name of Din Mahamed. 

(it) TJma Kanta Chandra, a high-caste Hindu talukdar of Kalipura in thana Matlab 
Bazar, accepted the Muhammadan religion with his family. The name he 
adopted on conversion was Omarkhan. 

(iit) In village Kalikachhya in thana Brahmanbaria, one Gurudas Ray’s nephew 
embraced the Muhammadan religion and married a Muhammadan girl. 

(iv) One Bango Pal, son of Sarup Pal, a Kayasth, resident of Brahman Chapitala 
in thana Moradnagar, accepted the Muhammadan religion in order to 
marry a Mohammadan girl of village Ramchandrapur. His present name 
is Alif Khan. 

There are other instances of conversion from low-caste Hindus, which are not worth 
enumerating here. 


* Written by a Hindu. 
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Nonkhali * Conversion to the Muhammadan faith on account of a belief that it is the true 

faith does not exist, at the present time at least. There have been instances of low -caste 
Hindus embracing the Muhammadan faith, because they have been excommunicated by their 
caste-fellows. There have been instances, again, of Hindus embracing the Muhammadan faith 
because they' could not otherwise ally themselves to the object of their love. Such instances 
can hardly be called instances of true conversion. 1 will now cite the instances which have 

come to ^‘g^ost recen( . cage j g that of a Brahman woman who left her husband and 
became* a Muhammadan because her lover is a Muhammadan. There was a sensational 
criminal case instituted by the husband against the lover, Lai Mea. Lai Mea was convioted 

by the Sessions Judge, but was acquitted on appeal. , , 

(2) The Subdivisional Officer of Feni reports that about ten years ago a Sudra by the 

name of Judhisthir, living in village Teteswar, within the jurisdiction of Feni subdivision, 

was excommunicated by his caste-fellows because he had taken food from the hand of a 
Tipara. He became a Muhammadan to avoid further persecution. 

(3) Tillage Champaknagar within the jurisdiction of thana Chagalnaia in the sub- 
division is inhabited mainly by the Kumhar (potter) caste. A family of Kumhars brought 
up a waif found in the street. Ultimately it was discovered that this hoy came of Muhamma- 
dan parentage, and the Kumar family was excommunicated by their caste-fellows. The whole 
family embraced tbe Muhammadan faith. 

(4) Bhairab Saha of Pachgachia was converted to Muhammadanism because he oould not 
otherwise marry the object of his love, Fuljan. 

(5) A Bhuinmali widow of Bamni, named Padma, took a second husband, Sona 
Mea syce, and is now living with him in this town. She is now a Muhammadan. 

(6) A Bhuinmali male of Kheri, with a wife and children, became a Muhammadan to 
marry the object of his love, a Muhammadan woman. 

(7) A napit (barber) widow, whose sons are still Hindus and follow their caste- 
profession (one of the sons is my barber), left her home with a Muhammadan, and was thus 
converted into that faith. 

(8) A Feringi, who has taken the name of Din Muhammad on conversion, embraced 
the faith of Islam about four years ago. He gives out that he became a Muhammadan 
because he had dreamt that he would suffer everlasting punishment if he remained in his 

faith (Christianity). . , . , 

(9) Ram Kumar Saha of Barakul m Tippera embraced Muhammadanism about twenty 

years ago. He now goes by the name of Abdul Karim, and sells potatoes in this town 
(Noakhali). He- himself was questioned by me. He said he was without relatives and 
money. There was no one who would lend him any help to get a wife. He became a 
Muhammadan and married a Muhammadan girl. In this case, too, the sole object seems to 
have been to obtain a wife. _ , 

(10) A family of Brahmans of Kahars, consisting of a man and his wife, becames 
Muhammadans about lj or 2 years ago. The report is that the woman had an intrigue 
with a Muhammadan, and her caste-fellows excommunicated the whole family, who had thus 
no other alternative but to turn Muhammadans. 

Instances can, no doubt, be multiplied of conversions like the above. It will, however, he 
seen that, except perhaps the Feringi, all became converts for definite causes other than a belief 
in the creed of Islam. Love in a very few cases and criminal intrigue mostly are tbe cause 
which chiefly work in increasing tbe followers o f the Prophet in this district. Formerly no 
doubt the low-caste Hindus embraced Muhammadanism in large numbers owing to the 
oppression of the ruling race and of the degraded position they held in their own community. 

Gaya.f — The number of Muhammadans descended from local converts alone is very 
small. The origin of suoh descendants may be traced in many cases to the union of a 
Muhammadan prostitute with a Hindu, the offspring being debarred from caste and becom- 
ing Muhammadan, as is the case of several descendants of the Tikari Rajas. Several cases 
are, however, known in which whole villages have become converted to Islam. Thus towards 
Daudnagar and the north-west of the district, whole villages may be met with filled with 
Muhammadans, the descendants of Kayasths and Babhans. One village is known in which 
all the inhabitants were Babhans two or three generations ago. This part has for a long 
time been a centre of Muhammadan influence. Paudkhan, after whom Daudnagar is 
named, was a Risaldar of Aurangzeb, who gave him three parganas in this direction 
as a reward for conquering Palamau. It is not strange, therefore, to find vague stories 
that many Hindus to the north-west of the district became perverts to Islam during the reign 
of Aurangzeb. Besides the descendants of Daudkhan and his followers, the most noticeable 
Muhammadans of foreign extraction are found to the south of the district, where one village 
lot hi is comprised of the descendants of Pathans from the Afghan Valley of Kohat. The 
Pathans to the south are subdivided into Rohilla Pathans and Magahya Pathans. The former 
of whom Muhammad Baksh Khan, of an old and pure lineage, is the chief representative, 
trace back their descent to Rohilla soldiers of fortune ; the latter claim to be descendants of 
Afghan military adventurers, of whom the chief was one Qazi Ibu Walid, and attribute the 
name Magahya to their long residence in Magah. 

Conversion to Islam at the present time is a rare event. It is said that during the time 
of the Kings of Oudh several influential Hindus became Muhammadans, probably in hopes of 


* Written by a Hindu, 
t The writer is an Englishman. 
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preferment. _ In this district there is no organised propaganda. The faithful receive a 
periodical stimulus from the visits of up-country maulavis, but their influence and preaching 
do not extend beyond the circle of true Muhammadans. In the whole of my census tours 
I only found one man entered as a new Musalman, i.e., a recent convert. Cases, however, 
of individual conversion are by no means unknown : it is reported that many poor Hindus 
became Muhammadans in famine years to get a subsistence from the charity of Muhammadans, 
and even in ordinary years, poor persons of low castes, eg., a Pasin deserted by her husband 
embraces Islam to become dependent on the charity of rich Muhammadan zamindars, such as 
Nanhe Nawab and the late Abu Sabn. I have also found instances of conversion among 
Kayasths, in which the motive power of conversion seems to have been study of the Muham- 
madan religion and sincere conviction of its truth. In many instances such converts are 
Muhammadans secretly for fear of complete excommunication by their families. One notable 
case is known in which one Munshi Ganesh Dutta, a servant of the Maharaja of Deo, embraced 
Islam, and has been followed by his sons. In another ease a Kayasth liviugin a Moslem village 
changed his religion to that of his neighbours and his caste to Sheikh. I have only heard of two 
cases in which a Brahman became a Muhammadan — one a constable ; the other a pandit, whose 
reading of Muhammadan scriptures, led to his conversion. Generally Kayasths, especially 
towards Daudnagar and, to a certain extent, Babhans furnished the material for conversion. 
Kdyasths, e.g,, at Amas, Majhaulia, Deo, Dauduagar, Huma, not infrequently become 
Muhammadans simply from reading. One case, however, is known in which a whole family 
of Kayasths became converted by the preaching of a Muhammadan. The most frequent 
cause of conversion is that of a Hindu prostitute or mistress who is kept by a Muhammadans 
•who first is admitted to Islam and then is married by nika to her lover. A somewhat 
similar instance is that of the outcaste Hindu who embraces Islam in compensation for the loss 
of his caste, e.g., a Kayasth who was an outcaste through an intrigue with a Dom woman, 
and then proclaimed himself a convert to Islam. A curious case of simulated conversion was 
recently observed at Gaya town, where some badmashes claimed to be converted in order 
to set up a claim to respectability. 

Mumffarpiir* — There is no regular missionary organisation of Muhammadans in this 
district. Individual maulavis occasionally preach the gospel of Islam in mosqHes and thorough- 
fares in towns. They also occasionally make preaching tours in the villages as well, and a 
few H indus (both high caste and low) continue to become Muhammadans. The number of low- 
caste Hindu converts is comparatively much larger, but high-caste Hindus also adopt the 
Islamic faith. The conversion of high-caste Hindus is generally a matter of honest change of 
conviction. Amongst the instances of high-oaste Hindus having recently joined the ranks of 
the faithful are- (1) Mania vi Abdul Aziz, private tutor to the sons of the late Babu Nandan 
Lai, zamindar of Muzaffarpur. This gentleman was a Rajput before he became a Muham- 
madan ; (2) Maulavi Abdulla, who was formerly a K&yasth and has now settled at Eahimabad ; 
(3) Maulavi Abdur Rahman of Sheohur. He was formerly a Rajput, and is well versed in 
Sanskrit. He is a learned maulavi and pandit, and has taken part in many religious contro- 
versies with Hindu pandits about the preferability of Islam. 

The causes of fresh accessions to the faith from outside are — (1) the taking of low- 
class Hindu widows by both the Ashraf and Ajlaf classes as second wives and concubines. 
These Hindu women often bring their Hindu offspring along with them, who all become 
converts to Muhammadanism; (2) the outcaste or run-away Hindu men and women becoming 
man-servants or maid-servants in Muhammadan and European families, or taking to prosti- 
tution ; (3) conversion of Hindus and others, in consequence of the greater purity and simpli- 
city of the Moslem faith. The above causes have been arranged in the order of their efficacy. 

Darbhanga.f — Fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from 
outside, though in a limited degree. There is no organised propaganda for this purpose ; 
no missionaries to spread the religion of Mahomet. Formerly the Kazi, who knew the 
code of religion, had the authority to proselytise a man. As the influence of the Kazi 
is disappearing, a Musalman has the injunction to proselytise a man who wishes to embrace 
the Muhammadan faith by reading to him the Raima passages from the Koran. A Brahman, 
by name Babnai Jha, of Soondarpur, has become a Muhammadan and married a Muham- 
madan widow. A Christian female compounder from Lucknow at the Dufferin Hospital, 
Darbhanga, fell in love with a Muhammadan peon attached to the same hospital, became a 
Muhammadan, and married him. The other instances of such proselytism are as follow : — 


1. 

Mussamut Chunya 


2. 

Chanchaliya 

... 

3. 

Bachia 


4. 

Wife of Bhagltt shaukidar 

6. 

Munniya 


6. 

Wife of Zulfan 


7. 

Just Sanje ... 


8. 

Dukha 


9. 

Dutta 


10. 

Billat 


11. 

Chandu 



.. A woman, mehtrani, at Maulaviganj. 

.. Sunri woman, Ditto. 

. Mailahin, Ditto. 

.. Itama, Ditto. 

.. A woman, caste unknown, at Karkaoli. 
., Sunri, Rohillaganj 

.. Bantar, Ditto. 


: 


Ditto. 


Saran.f — Fresh accessions as a rule appear to me to be aotuated by mixed motives. A 
few cases only of what appear genuine conversions have come to my knowledge. One, a 


* Written by a Muhammadan, 
t Ditto by an Englishman. 
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Kahar who with his whole house became a Muhammadan ; the other of a Kayasth. The 
others that have come to my notice are of two classes — 

(1) A very low-caste Hindu has become a Muhammadan. 

(2) Even less reputable recruits— outcastes of Hindu castes; most Hindu women out- 

casted for sexual ii regularities or becoming prostitutes also call themselves 
Muhammadans. 


Of organised propaganda there are practically none in this subdivision. 

Champaran .* — Eresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from 
without. Islam, like Christianity, appeals to every human soul. It is not like the Hindu 
religion, which cannot admit converts. 

It has been estimated by a maulavi, who is one of the religious preceptors in this 
district, that within his knowledge a little over thousand persons became Muhammadans 
during the last 15 or 16 years. The most important cause of conversion is poverty. 
During the time of famine or scarcity, poor people became Muhammadans or Christians 
by hundreds. Ariy Hindu who takes the food cooked by a Muhammadan does not remain a 
Hindu, and his place of shelter is only among the Muhammadans or the Christians. 

Many persons embrace the Muhammadan faith in order to raise their social rank. 
Conversion for the sake of women is comparatively rare, and the number of persons 
who become Muhammadans from conviction is still less. There are no organised propa- 
ganda, but fresh accessions to the faith are slowly going on. Converts to Islam at first are 
called “Nau Muslims” (new Moslems), and in course of time this epithet disappears. Munshi 
Earn Nath, an old amlah of the collectorate, who has lately retired from service, had a son- 
in-law named Ram Narayan. This man accepted Islam with all his children several years ago. 
There is also one Waliullah at Dariapore, who was originally a Kayasth. At present 
he is said to work as a munshi. In village Jhumku there is one Abdur Rashid, son 
of Hafiz Abdul Karim. The latter is said to have been the son of a convert. Hafiz Abdul 
Karim and his brother, Abdur Rahim, were regular maulavis, and their family made 
many converts. It is said that gradually almost the entire village of Jhumka turned 
Muhammadan owing to their preaching. The two brothers were Ghair Mukallids. There 
are many Ghair Mukallids at Jhumka. An important point worth noiice here is that 
a son of Abdur Kashid is said to have been married to a daughter of a Mir. 

Several more cases can be given in which it is believed! that the acceptance of Islam 
was due to conviction. 

Monghyr.f — Fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from 
outside. The mullas, such as Maulavi Muhammad Ashraf, Maulavi Abdulla, and others 
usually come and preach on Islam. Their preachings have produced much effect on the 
audience. Non-Islamie notions and misconceptions of Muhammadan faith which had 
hitherto prevailed among the wild tribes, who were nominally Muhammadans, are giving 
way, and the true Islamic faith is being implanted in their minds to such an extent that now 
they are in a position to comprehend the golden qualities of the Almighty God and 
his Prophet. There are numerous instances showing persons of other religions becoming 
Muhammadans, amongst which the conversion of the brother of Raja Ram Naryan Singh 
of Khaira is the most notable. This man’s name is now Maulavi Abdul Rahaman Khan, 
residing at mauzah Morcha in thana Sikandra. 

Purnea .— Men of other persuasions, mostly low class people, sometimes embrace 
Muhammadanism. The causes of their renouncing their own faith are many — (1) their 
straitened circumstances, which lead them to marry Muhammadan widows having some 
property; (2) expulsion from their own society for some misdeed; (3) the falling in 
love with a Muhammadan, either male or female. 


The year before last a Muhammadan woman of Khazanchi Hat fell in love with 
a Bania named Babu Lall, and the Bania embraced Muhammadanism. A well-to-do 
Brahman named Kumar Ckowdhury of Dhubania, in the Raniganj thana, with his whole 
family, and a wealthy Kayasth of Gondwara thana also embraced Muhammadanism, as they 
were excommunicated from their society for some misdeeds. Intermarriages of these converts 
from the high-class Hindus take place without much difficulty with the educated class of 
Muhammadans who call themselves Ashrafs. 

Mahla . — Fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith are still being received from other 
Hindu and Christian people. The principal cause of conversion at present is reported to 
be the falling in love of non-Muhammadans with Muhammadan women, and vice versa. 
In former days people of the lowest class, in order to avoid their degraded position in the 
Hindu social system, welcomed a religion that proclaimed the equality of all men. 

Hiru Mani Adhikarini of Naidha falling in love with her Muhammadan servant, 
(janga shaikh, accepted Muhammadan faith. Bujguri Tiyarni of Bishunpur fell in love with 
a low -caste mau and was oulcasted; ultimately she embraced Muhammadanism. Manasuri 
ot A, ar if pur m connection with the above case became Muhammadan, Ali Baurini of 
Dauaciurtr, 11a fell in love with Mahabir Shaikh and became Muhammadan. Jatan Mechuani 
fell in love with Akhsr Shaikh and became Muhammadan 

... • ? ar j Di ’ Sunduri, (3) Kurtina of Bogchara, (4) Bina Goneshin, 

(5) Baghu Harun, (6) wife of Sam Charan Beldar, (7) Jhuno Mechuani, (8) Chaman Beldari 


* W ritten by a Muhammadan, 
t Based on notes by a Muhammadan. 
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(9) Kanehan Harini, ( 1 O') Protima Keduani, and 12 or 13 other persons also became 
Muhammadans within the jurisdiction of Kharta thana. 

Sonthal Parganas . — There are still fresh accessions to the Muhammadan faith from 
outside, e.g., Chhedi Dhanuk of Deoghar is now Abdul Rahaman. This man turned a 
Muhammadan through a female Dom convert. Chkoti Ojha is now Dil Muhammad. A 
Halwai turned Musalman. 

The following may be called the chief causes for such conversion into Muhammadanism : — 

Men through women, and vice versA. 

Want. 

Family quarrels. 

Cuttack — -There ate at present very few conversions or other accessions to the Muham- 
madan faith. The low-caste Hindus are not at all anxious to change their religion, and do 
not seem to find their degraded position in the Hindu social system so very galling. They 
even take a pride in being Hindus. Conversions of Hindu widows for marrying Muliam- 
nmdam husbands are very rare The lower castes of Hindus allow re-marriage of young 
widows, and the high-easte widows think it a great degradation to take a Muhammadan 
husband. 


e 2 
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APPENDIX III. — Showing the excess or defect in the number of 

MARRIED FEMALES OF CHILD BEARING AGE IN CERTAIN TOWNS AS COMPARED 
WITH THE GENERAL POPULATION. 


Population. 


Number 

of 

females. 


Number 

of 

married 
females 
between 
the Ages 
of 15 — W. 


i Correspond-! i 
mg number!' 
of females 1| 
in general j 
population. 


: Percentage 
: of excess 
1 or defici- 
j * ency of 
: column 4, 

I as com- 
pared with 
■ column 5. 


BURDWAN DIVISION 

Burdwan 

Kalna 

Kstwa . . 

Dainhat... 

Raniganj 
Asansol ... 

Sun 

Bankura... 

Visbnupur ... 

Sonamukhi 
Midnapore 
Tamluk .. 

Ghatal .. ... 

Chandrakona 
Ramjibanpur 
Khirpai ... 

Kharar ... 

Hooghly and Chinsura 
Seram pore 
Uttarpara 
Buidyabaii 
Bhadreswar 
Kotrang ... 

Bansbaiia 
Aran bagh 
H owrah ... ... 

Bally 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

Ca’cuUa 

Cossipore-CUtpur 
Mamektala 
Bar na gar 
Rumarhati 
South Suburbs 
Tollygunge 
Garden Reach ... 

Rajpur .. 

Baruipur 
Jaynagar 
Budge-Budge 
South Dum-Dum 
North Dum-Dum 
South Barackpore 
Titaghar... 

Pamhati ... 

North Barackpore 
Garnlia ... 

Baraset ... 

Naihati ... 

Bhatpara 

Gobardanga ... 

Basirhat... 

Baduria ... 

Taki 

Krishnagar 

Nadia 

Santipur., 

Ranaghat .„ 

Knshtia ... . , ... 

Kumarkhali 

Mcherpur 

Birnagar 

Chakdaha 

Berhampore ... ... 

ATui-jhidabad 

Azimganj 

Jangipur 

Kandi ... 

Jesbore .. 

Koceehandpur ... 

Maheshpur 
Khulna ... 

Satkhira... 

Debhata ... ... ... 

: RAJSHAHI DIVISION ... 

Rampur-Boalia . . 

Nutor ... 

Diniijiair 
Jalpai uri 
DurjGe’ing 
Kursecng 
Ranu:pur 
Said pur . . 

Nilph.imiri 
KmLriam 
Gaib.mdha 
Domar ... 

Btigra 
She'rpur ... 

Pabna 

Serajganj . . . 

DACCA DIVISION 


Dacca 

Narainganj 

Nasirabad 

•Muktagacha 

Sherpur ... 

Kish organ j 

Ba/itpur. . 

Netrckcna 

Tansrrdl 

Jatnalpur 

Fandpur 

Madnripur 

Bansal ... 


21,589 j 
8,654 1 
13,430 j 
9,708 j 
16,924 | 
4,469 ! 
15,960 l 
5,Sl8 I 
2,396 I 
1,777 
1,635 
1,S6S , 
7,094 l( 

4,104 

18,424 . 
23,114 I 


90,542 
24,472 
14,668 
5,883 
12,635 
16,246 
10,027 
11,402 ' 
16,666 1 
17,965 j 
11,649 * 
17,463 j 
18,978 


9,999 

3,026 I 

4,084 

1,349 l 

5,363 

1,950 1 

3,696 

1,307 j 

6,683 

2,241 

2,051 

661 j 

5,8.82 

2,129 

2,161 ! 

806 1 

90 i 

3D [ 

541 

169 ' 

42S 

184 i 

708 

270 1 

2,998 

3,025 ; 

l,s81 

579 , 

8,795 

2,772 

10,534 

3,535 

I 


*\279 j 

12,946 j 


— 33‘8 

— 27-2 

— 19*7 

— 20-6 

— 14*0 

— 24-6 

— 15*4 

— 9*0 

— 6*3 

— 15*4 

— 1*9 

— 20*8 

— 13*0 

— 52*2 

— 58*8 

— 22*0 

— 17*9 

— lb*2 

— 18*2 
— 12*1 

— 20*3 

— 18 3 

— 8*0 

— 1*4 

— 3*9 

— 8*3 

— 44*8 

— 21*6 

— 1*4 

— 17*2 

— 25*6 

— 3*6 
+ 25*3 

— 19*2 

— 16*4 

— 24*5 

— 8*0 

— 32*9 
*— 5*3 

— 12*5 

— 23*9 

— 9*9 

— 10*9 

— 19*4 

— 5*0 

— 1*7 
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APPENDIX III. — Showing the excess or defect in the number of 

MARRIED FEMALES OF CHILD BEARING AGE IN CERTAIN TOWNS AS COMPARED 
WITH THE GENERAL POPULATION — concluded. 


I Number 
Population of 

females. 


DACCA DIVISION— coitcU. 
Nalchiti ... 

Jhaiakati ... ... 

Pirojpur 

Patu&khali 


CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

Comilla ... 

Brahrnanbaria ... .. 

Chandpur ... 

Sudharam 

Chittagong 

Cox’s Bazar 


PA 1 NA DIVISION 

Patna 
Barh ... 

Bihar 

Dmapore 

Phulwaii .. 

Mokameh 

Khagaul 

Gaya 

Tikari ... 
Daudnri gar 
Aurangabad 
SI erghati 
Nawadah 
Hasna ... 
Jahanabad 
Arrah ... 

J a gad i spur 
Buxar... 

Dumraon 
Bhabua 
Sasaram 
Chupra ... 

Revel ganj 

Siwan 

Mirganj 

Motihaii 

Bettiab ... 

Muzaffarpur 

Hazipur 

Lalganj . 

hitauiarhi 

Darbhatga 

Rosera ... 

Samastipur 

Madhubam 


BHAGALPUR DIVISION 

Monghyr 

Jamalpur 

Khagaria 

Shaikpura 

Bhagalpur 

Colgong ... ... . 

Pumea 

KLhenganj 

Katihar 

English Bazar 

Old Maida 

Nawabganj 

Madhupur 

Dei ghur 

Sahibganj 


2,240 
5,234 
14,119 i 
5,003 , 


134,785 i 
12,164 
45,063 ; 
33,609 1 
3,415 
13,861 ! 
8,126 
71,288 
6,437 ] 
9,744 I 
4,685 ' 
2,641 | 
5,908 1 
6,704 | 
7,018 i 
40,170 ! 
11,451 | 
13,945 ! 
17,236 i 
5,060 ' 
23,644 . 
45,901 
9,765 
15,756 ' 

9,098 
13,730 
24,696 
45,6)7 : 
21,398 

11.502 i 
9,538 I 

66.244 { 

10.245 I 
9,101 ! 

17.502 


35.8S0 
13,929 
11,492 j 
10,135 f 
75,76.) i 
5,738 j 
14,007 j 
7,671 
9,761 I 
13,607 i 
3,743 I 
17,016 j 
6,840 j 
8,833 ! 
7,553 , 


Number 

of 

married 
females 
between 
the ages 
of 15—40. 


i Percentage 
; Correspond- ! of ~ ess 
mg number , or de&n .' 
of females , ™ p y of 
! in general : column 1, 

'population. { p ared°with 
I column 5. 


Remarks. 


18*7 )i The entry in column 4 is 
1’1 ) only an estimate. The 

43 1 actual figures are not 

27*2 available. * 

25 3 
117 


1,106 

| + 

6* 

1,153 

+ 

8-0 

7,613 

+ 

5*9 

1,889 

+ 

8*3 

2,301 

+ 

6-6 

2,844 

+ 

3*7 

934 

+ 

10*8 

3,901 

+ 

9-9 

7,574 

+ 

2*7 

1,611 

+ 

6*0 

2,600 

+ 

6*5 

1,600 

+ 

212-7 

2,265 

_ 

7*9 

4,075 

— 

4*2 

7,527 

— 

1*3 

3,531 

+ 

4-S 

1,898 

+ 

8*3 

1,574 

+ 

0*5 

10,939 

+ 

1*2 

1,690 

+ 

16-3 

1,502 

1 — 

7*3 

2,937 

! + 

6*7 


ORISSA DIVISION 

Cuttack ... 

Jajpur ... 
Kendrapara 
Balasore 
Bhadrak 

Ptii i 


CUOTA NAGPUR DIVISION 


Hazaribngh 

Chatra ... 

Giririih 

Ranchi . . 

Lohard-iga 

Palkote 

Bundu 

Dai tor ganj 

Garhwa 

Puiulia 

Jhaidi 

Kaghunatbpur 

Ohaibassa 


FEUDAT03Y STATES 


15,799 ! 
10,599 
9,4:33 
25,970 
6,123 
3,240 
5,409 . 
5,337 ’ 
3,010 « 
17,291 i 
4,S77 | 

4,171 
8,653 


Nijgarh (Dhenkanal) 

... i 5,609 

Bhuban 

... ! 6,78a 

Baripada 

... 1 5,613 

Nijgaih (Keonjhar) 

... ! j 4,532 

Kuch Bihar 

10,453 

Dinhata 

... ' 1,207 

Mathabhanga ... 

... ! 1.283 

Haldibari 

... i 1.11S 

Agartola ... ... 

.. | 9,513 


7.973 
5,519 
4.417 
12,6*3 
2,819 
1,762 
2,834 | 
2,674 
1,666 
7,956 
2,425 
2,092 
4,327 


2,607 - 

1,749 {J + 
1,550 { + 
4,235 | - 
1,019 i - 
536 j - 
902 ; - 

963 - 

590 I - 

2,353 11 - 
805 > f — 
6»3 'J - 
1,428 J - 


925 : - 2*0 | 

1.120 1 + 11*1 ! 
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APPENDIX IV.— Showing the number of births in each month during the year 1892—1900 

THE PROPORTION TO THE YEARLY TOTAL OF BIRTHS, AND THE NUMBER OF FEMALE TO 100 MALE 


BIRTHS. 


(i) BENGAL PROPER. 


Number of bieths. , 


Month and Yeas. 


Percentage on 
yearly Total. 


il Male. Female. !i Male, j Female. 


JANUARY 

6122,332 

588,538 

1892 

38,415 

34,791 

1893 

66,667 

62,210 

1894 

78,123 

74.443 

1895 

66,393 

62,639 

1896 

67,354 

64,069 

1897 

63,145 

59,3 : 0 

1898 

68,080 

62,707 

1899 

89,623 

85.9S8 

1900 

86,727 

82,371 

FEBRUARY ... 

380,801 

542,268 

1892 

58.839 

53,541 

1893 

62,650 

57,318 

1894 

59,431 

55,303 ' 

1895 

61,480 

57,591 : 

1896 

76,665 

66,003 

1897 

&5,133 

61,247 

1598 

56,832 

53,617 

1899 

72,645 

63,375 

1900 

73,126 

63,673 

MARCH 

648,456 

608,840 


.391,179 1366,663 


j 643,752 I 510^54 


Number 
of male 
births 
to 100 
females. 


Month and X ear. 


Number of births. 


Male. Female. 


397,347 1 367,031 


SEPTEMBER ... 410,368 379,783 


OCTOBER 


589,334 546,433 


NOVEMBER 


656,337 617,756 


DECEMBER ... 648,348 615,045 


Percentage on || Number 
t early Total. 


Male. Female 
















PROPORTION OF SEXES AT BIRTH. 


(ii) BIHAR. 



MoifTH iKO I’EAE. 

Xl’MBEE OF BIEIH9. 

1 

Pbkcentage on 

YEARLY TOTAL. 

Number 
of male 
births 

1 


! Male. 

Female. 

] Male. 

Female. 

to 100 
females. 


1 

! 2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JULY 


! 281,742 

260,232 

7 OO 

6-38 

108 

1892 


23,397 

21,242 

6' 49 

6-45 

110 

1893 


i 30,240 

27,523 

1 7-09 

6*95 

109 

1894 


j 28,349 

26,078 

6’ 74 

6*60 

108 

1S95 


29,386 

26,922 

6‘91 

6*75 

109 

1896 

... 

j 32,766 

30.651 

6 91 

6*88 

106 

. 1897 


35,212 

32,571 

7-83 

7*69 

108 

! 1898 


27,449 

24,851 

6*24 

6*01 

110 

1899 


38,320 

36,165 

6*84 

6*77 

105 

1900 



36,623 

34,244 

7-85 

7*72 

106 

| AUGUST 

364,206 

33S&34 

903 

8 96 

10 7 

1892 

i 

35,528 

32,100 

9-87 

975 

110 

1893 


42,846 

39,641 

10*04 

10*01 

109 

1894 

! 

26,656 

25,101 

6*34 

6-35 

106 

1995 


30,289 

28,133 

7*12 

7*05 

107 

1896 

| 

44,551 

41,662 

9 39 

9*35 

106 

1897 

~ i 

46,738 

43,284 

10 39 

10*21 

107 

1898 

! 

47,579 

43,822 ! 

10 81 

10*59 

l(j8 

1899 

| 

52,131 

49.606 

9*30 

9*28 

105 

1900 

1 

i 

37,978 

35,580 

| 

8*13 

8*03 

IOC 

SEPTEMBER 

362,293 

341,643 

901 

903 

106 

1892 


32,481 

29,366 ; 

9*03 

8*92 1 

110 

1883 


36,913 

34,508 . 

6*65 

8 71 

107 

1894 


32,576 

30,147 1 

7*75 

7*63 j 

107 

1S95 


41,316 

39,818 

9*72 

9-73 1 

106 

1896 


45,692 

43,124 

9*64 

9-6S j 

105 

1897 


39,950 

38,352 

8-89 

9*05 

104 

1898 


46,055 

43,545 

1046 

10*52 • 

105 

1899 


47,810 

46,152 

8*53 

6-63 i 

103 

1900 


39,502 

37,633 

8*46 

8*49 . 

104 

OCTOBER 

427,642 

403,919 

10-63 

10-74 | 

105 

1892 


36,370 

33,937 

10-11 

io-3i ! 

107 

18i)3 


58,082 

55,042 1 

1.T64 

13-90 ! 

105 

1894 


43,092 

39,870 ■ 

10*25 

10*09 ; 

108 

1S95 


48,926 

46,416 

11*51 

11*64 1 

105 

1896 


40,170 

38,330 

8*47 

8-60 ; 

105 

1897 


34,835 

33,015 1 

775 

779 ! 

105 

1898 


50,692 

57,260 

13*56 

33*84 ; 

104 

1899 


56,479 

54,086 

1007 

WU 1 

104 

1900 


49,996 

47,963 

10*71 

10*82 { 

104 

NOVEMBER ... 

377^48 

358,969 

9-38 

949 , 

103 

1892 


34.6S0 

32,536 , 

9*64 

9-90 1 

106 

1893 


42,692 

39,965 , 

10*01 

10*09 ! 

106 

1894 


35,515 

33,933 i 

8*45 

8 59 , 

104 

1895 


45,142 

43,267 ' 

10*62 

10-So ! 

104 

1896 


40,038 

38,135 

8 44 

8-56 ! 

105 

1897 


40.056 

38,437 

8*90 

9*07 1 

104 

1898 


55,357 

52,737 

12 59 

12*74 1 

104 

1699 


43,221 

41,121 

7*71 

7*69 

105 

1900 


40,847 

3S,7S3 

8*75 

8*75 ; 

105 

DECEMBER ... 

356)599 

339 f 13o 

886 

8-97 

1 

103 

1892 


29,985 

27.SS8 

8*33 

8-47 t 

107 

i 1893 


40,958 

38.615 

9*60 

9*75 | 

106 

i 1894 


3t,S3S 

32,983 ! 

8*28 

8*35 ! 

105 



61 , 2 a 

49,353 : 

12*05 

12*37 i 

lu3 

| 1896 


39,196 

37.0S3 1 

8*26 

8 32 1 

105 

1897 


30,484 

29,237 

6*77 

6*89 | 

104 

1898 


48,394 

16,404 i 

11*00 

11-22 1 

104 

j 1899 

::: 

40.824 

38.379 

7*28 

7-17 

106 

1900 


40,679 

39,123 

8*71 

fv*y2 j 

103 















NfMBEE 0 

51 huh and Teas. 



Male. 

1 

2 

■JANUARY 

54,187 

im 

3,185 

1SJS 

4,722 

1391 

7,037 

1395 

4,624 

1396 

5,104 

1897 

6,839 

1398 

5,420 

1899 

10,310 

1900 

6,955 

FEBRUARY ... 

48,631 

1892 

5,025 

1393 

3,355 

1391 

5,254 

1395 

3,624 

1396 

4,918 

1897 

7,259 

1898 

3,851 

1319 

9,198 

1900 

6,167 

MARCH 

54,624 

1892 

5,640 

1893 

4,202 

1394 

5,228 

1895 

4,282 

1898 

0,757 

1897 

8,594 

1898 

4,681 

1899 

| 8,450 

1900 

6,790 

APRIL 

60,291 

1892 

5,521 

1893 

5,761 

1891 

9,259 

1995 

6,104 

1896 

7,009 

189? 

7,949 

1898 

4,769 

1899 

8,792 

1900 

8,127 

MAY 

67,647 

1892 

7,696 

1893 

7,165 

189 i 

6,200 

1895 

5,165 

1896 

7,314 

1897 

8,771 

1898 

6,562 

1899 

10,511 

1900 

8,263 

JUNE 

61^04 

1S92 

1 5,586 

1893 

1 6,342 

1894 

1 5,207 

1895 

5,237 

1S96 

9,310 

1897 

! 8,790 

1898 

' 5,849 

1899 

: 8,034 

1909 

j 6,949 


50,839 


45,343 


50^69 


56,012 


63,606 


57/120 


Percentage on | Number ,| 

YEARLY TOTALS. of male ;| 

f births it Month and Year. 

j tolOO h 

Male. i Female. females, ij 


| 1832 

189-3 


Ncmbbb op Births. 


Hale. I Female. 


1834 
; 1895 

: 1896 

1 1897 


I 1892 
| 1893 

i 1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NO Y EMBER 


DECEMBER 


i 1892 
j 1893 
' 1894 

1895 
! 1896 

• 1397 

1898 
I 1899 
! 1900 


52,495 


49/544 


44,672 41,793 


55/503 54,924 


56,765 54/119 


PERCENTAGE 05 
YEARLY TOTALS. 


Male. Female. 


N umbei 
of male 
births 
to 100 
females. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Note by A. Earle, Esq., c.s., Deputy Commissioner , Darjeeling , on polyandry in 

Sikkim and Tibet.* 

1. Preliminary . — In speaking of Sikkim in connection with polyandry, the people of 
Tibetan origin only living in Sikkim are, of course, referred to. The indigenous Lepcha 
population of Sikkim is not, and never was, addicted to polyandry ; while the immigrant 
Nepalese notoriously have no such custom. The inhabitants of Sikkim of Tibetan origin 
called in Tibetan, Denjongpa, and, in English, Sikkim Bhotias, have derived their religion 
and customs from Tibet. In speaking, therefore, of polyandry in Sikkim, it is impossible 
not to consider simultaneously the same practice in Tibet. I shall, therefore, in the 
following notes, mention both countries, and state how far the custom of Sikkim differs 
from that of Tibet. I now proceed to reply seriatim to the questions put by Mr. Risley 
in his note of 4th November 1891. 

2. Mr. Risley’ s question No. 1. — It is stated that polyandry was, in olden times much 
more prevalent in Sikkim than at present. It is said also to be on the decline in Tibet. The 
following form of polyandry exists in Sikkim and Tibet : — If the eldest of a group of 
brothers marries a woman, she is regarded as the common wife of all the brothers. It does 
not, however, necessarily follow that she will cohabit with all the younger brothers. She 
exercises much liberty in this respect, and it will depend on her pleasure as to whether she 
will cohabit with any particular younger brother. If the eldest brother (i.e., the real 
husband) dies, the wife passes to one of the younger brothers according to her own selection. 
Should her choice fall on the next brother, she will still be the common wife of the younger 
brothers. Should, however, she select any of the younger brothers, she will be the common 
wife only of those younger than him, and, if he be the youngest, she will be his wife only. 
If the eldest brother of a group of brothers does not marry, but the second or third brother 
does so, then the wife will be the common wife of such second or third brother and his 
younger brothers only. Elder brothers, in such cases, will separate and leave the family, 
having no claim on the wives of the younger brothers. Cousins, both on the father’s and 
mother’s side and half-brothers may be admitted as members of the group of brothers only 
if the husband agrees and has no brothers of his own. Several cousins cannot take a wife 
between them except in the instance just quoted. There are instances in the Darjeeling 
district, but apparently not in Sikkim or Tibet, of a number of men, not brothers or near 
relations, taking a wife between them, but this appears to be a novel practice introduced for 
purposes of economy. There appears to be no tradition of any such custom in Sikkim and 
Tibet in former times. 

3. Mr. Risley’s question No. 2 . — From close questioning those examined it would 
appear that the origin of polyandry is to be found in the desire to prevent the division of 
property, the country being poor. Every man, who separates from the family group and 
settles elsewhere, is assessed separately to revenue. Polyandry tends to check this, and, 
hence, is popular. Fantastic replies were given to this question to the effect that family 
love keeps groups of brothers together. There is no true property in land, as explained in 
reply to question 6 below, but only a customary right to use the same. Property in land, as 
thus understood, may be sub-divided in the same way as moveable property. Polyandry 
appears, as indicated above, to be primarily connected with the division of moveable property. 
The practice of polyandry arose in Tibet which, agriculturally speaking, is a poor country 
as compared even with Sikkim. It is apparently on this account less prevalent in the latter 
than in the former country. 

4. Mr. Risley’s question No. 3. — The eldest brother of the group is the real husband. 
It is only when he is absent from home that a younger brother can cohabit with the common 
wife. It is always entirely in the power of the wife to decide with whom she will sleep, 
and she need not sleep with any of the younger brothers unless she. likes ; she may, if she 
prefer it, sleep alone. There is no custom for brothers to spend the night with the common 
wife by turns. It is usual for one only of the group of brothers to remain at home, the 
others being away on business cr travel. It never happens that the eldest brother or any 
particular one of the younger brothers always remains at home. This is arranged among 
themselves. There is no sexual intercourse by day. There is no such custom or device as 
that of leaving shoes or a stick at the door to secure privacy. The above answers apply 
to Tibet and Sikkim equally. 

5. Mr Risley’s question No. 4. — Sikkim Bhotias, as well as the Tibetans, have clan 

or sept names, but not nicknames, of the supposed ancestors, and practice exogamy. But 
marriages occasionally occur within the clan, if the parties are removed by at least seven 
or more generations. The children take the clan name of the father, which is the same as 
that of the group of brothers. There is no tradition that, in former times, they took the 
dan name of the mother. This ans wer applies to Sikkim and Tibet equally. 

»This enauiry was made by Mr. Earle on the basis of a set of questions drawn up by Mr. Kisley some years ago. 

d 2 
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6. Mr. Risley’s question No. 5.— If a younger brother of a polyandrio household takes 
a separate wife, he leaves the family and lives in a separate house. He has no further olaim 
on the common wife, and his other younger brothers will have no olaim on his wife, unless he 
agrees and takes one or more of them with him to his new home. He has, in all eases, a 
right to a share of the moveable property, but will be allowed a share of the use of the land 
only if he remains in the same neighbourhood. Specifio instanoes have been furnished by 
Rai Ugen Gyatoho Bahadur, and wdl be found in the Appendix to this note. 

7. Mr. Risley’s question No. 6. — 

(a) It must be stated at once that there is no true property in land. The practice is as 
set forth in Mr. Edgar’s book entitled “Sikkim and Tibet Frontier” pages 62-64. Land is 
assessed to revenue, but belongs to the State. It is only the customary right to make use 
of certain land and to pay revenue therefor that is, by practioe, inherited. The only true 
property is moveable property. 

(b) Tibet. — T he ordinary custom is for property to pass, on the death of the eldest 
brother, to the remaining brothers and the sons as joint property. There are no traces of any 
custom that a man’s sister's son should necessarily be his heir. A mm’s sister’s son may 
inherit in the absence of nearer male relatives. Adoption of sons is allowed, and an 
adopted son is, for purpose of inheritance, in the same position as a real ton. The adopted 
son becomes the husband of the daughters, if there are any. A near relative cannot be 
adopted, if there are daughters, as he cannot, on account of near relationship, become the 
husband of the dauguters. Women can only inherit in the absence of male relatives. A 
woman, who has inheritel property and marries, retains her right to her property as against 
her husband. Such property will, however, pass to her issue ou her death, and to her 
husband only if she h is no issue. If a widow with daughters, who has inherited property, 
re-marries, the property will pass to the daughters on her re-marriage, in the absence of 
heirs property passes, after the payment of funeral expenses, to the Lamas and the State, 
but in what proportions I have been unable to obtain satisfactory evidence. 

(c) Sikkim. — The customs described above as being in vogue in Tibet are modified as 
regards Sikkim. Thera women are, in no case, allowed to inherit the use of landed property, 
but inherit moveable property in the absence of male relatives. 

8. Mr. Risley’s question No. 7 . — The proportion of men and women in-Sikkim and 
Tibet is fairly equal. The cause of celibacy among the Lamas is not dearth of women, but 
religious zeal. Female infanticide is not practised. Polygamy, as well as polyandry, pre- 
vails, but the latter to a much larger extant. Superfluous women bacome nuns, prostitutes, 
or remain single. Polygamy does not take the form that it does in the plains of India, vis., 
of keeping several wives in one house or compound, but that of keeping several wives in 
different houses in different places. This custom prevails only among the ricn. 

9. Mr. Risley’s question No 8 . — Groups of brothers do not marry groups of sisters. 
It sometimes, however, happens that after the eldest sister of a family has beau married to 
a group of brothers, (or rather to the eldest brother), a younger sister of the common wife is 
married to a younger brother. In such cases the younger brother will separate from the 
family and live elsewhere. 

10. Mr. Risley’s question No. 9. —The father of a child, in a p dyandric family in 
Sikkim and Tibet, is the eldest brother. The other brothers arecallei uncles (Akhu). It is 
not an insult to ask a man who is his father. A man is not spoken of as the son of such and 
such a family, nor as the son of his mother. After the death of the eldest brother the 
children will speak of the deceased as their father. 

11. Mr. Riski/’s question No. 10. — 

(a) Tibet. — L'he feeling of the paople, men and women, as to children and child- 
bearing is that the more children (especially males) that are born, the better. The more 
children people have, the more they can plea3e the ecclesiastical authorities by dedicating 
sons and daughters to monasteries and nunueries. Every family has to send one son (if 
there are sons) to a monastery. If there be only one son, he will be devoted to monastic 
life, and an adopted son will inherit the property. Everything, therefore, makes for child- 
bearing among the laity. On the other hand, Lamas are specially reverenced if they are 
celibate. The origin of polyandry is not, as suggested by Turner, to be found in the fact 
that the upper classes look on marriage as something odious and shameful. Probably he 
thought that the Lamas were drawn from the upper classes only ; whereas, on the contrary, 
they are taken from among the families of all classes of the laity. 

( b ) Sikkim. — The rule about; sending sons to monasteries is less striot, and, if there is 
only one son, there is no obligation to devote him to monastic life. 

(a) 12. Mr. Risky’s question No. 11 . — Individuals of mature age are allowed, as in 

Europe, to select their own partners in life. Marriages are also arranged by parents in the 
case of minors. 

(A) Astrologers are consulted as to whether a marriage will prove felicitous or other- 
wise, and proposals for marriages are only proceeded with if the result be favourable. The 
calling in of astrologers is called Thuntsi — calculation. Astrologers class women as 
follows : 

(1) Yf.li chen chik —A p? rson with a clean eye, i.e., a virtuous woman. In suoh 
cases astrologers take particular pains. 

(2) Lhaza thook Khyer — A person whose family name is poisoned, i.e., a woman 
who has had intercourse with men. Less attention is paid in such oases by astrologers. 
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(3) Moza thoonj BHtjT. — A person whose ill (family) name has been noised abroad, 
t.e., a woman of bad name or a widow. In such cases the astrologer is seldem consulted. 

(c) After the astrologer has been consulted, and his verdict has proved favourable, 
Barmis, — go-betweens — are called in. These are, generally, the uncles of the proposed 
bridegroom and bride respectively. They are called to the house of the proposed bridegroom, 
and from thf re are sent to the house of the proposed bride in order to arrange the marriage. 
For their trouble they get presents of money (about Rs. 5), called Bar sen. 

( d ) Nangchang and Khelen. — When the Barmis go to the house of the proposed 
bride, they take with them money (Its. 5 to 50), Marwa, and white silk scarves aB presents 
for the parents of the proposed bride. When they arrive, they offer the presents, and ask for 
the girl in marriage. The parents then consult their relatives. If the parents consent, the 
presents are accepted, a feast is given to the Barmis, and the blessings of heaven are 
invoked on the happy pair. The price to be paid for the bride is also settled on this 
occasion. It varies from Us. 80 to Rs. 500 or more. The giving of presents to the parents 
of the proposed bride is called Nangchang — marwa-giving — while the invocation of the 
blessings of heaven on the happy pair is called Khelen, Nangchang and Khelen are the 
preliminaries to marriage, and, after they are over, the proposed bride and bridegroom, 
can see each other as much as they like, but it will be three years before they are finally 
married; the ceremony called Nyen taking place one year after the Nangchang and Khelen, 
that called Changthoong two years thereafter, and that called Phalokh three years 


thereafter. 

(e) Nyen. The Nyen, i.e., marriage-feast, takes place one year after the Nangchang 

and Khelen. It is held in the house of the bride, the expense being borne by the parents 
of the bridegroom. All relations on either side are invited. The price of the bride is paid 

on this occasion. , „ , . , . - 

(f) Changthoong. — A year after the Nyen comes the Changthoong, i.e., drinking of 

murwa. The following is the procedure:-— , . , . 

(1) The astrologer is consulted as to what would be an auspicious day for the departure 
of the bride from her parents’ house in the manner described in clause (5) below, what kind of 

pony she should ride, &o , &e , &o. . „ . T ,. ... 

■^2) A gi and feast is held to which Lamas are invited, the Head Lama being called, 

for tbe time being, the Tashi Lama. , _ t ... , .. . . 

(3) Part of the ceremony is for two men called Kunchan— thieves— to attempt to 
force their way inside the house of the bride with the supposed intention of carrying off 
the bride. A sham fight then takes place between these men and the guardians of the 
bride The supposed thieves are beaten with stinging nettles, and half-roasted meat with 
ground chillies is thrust into their mouths. They escape from this treatment by giving 
presents of money to the guardians of tbe bride. After two days the supposed thieves are 

honoured, and called Thapou, i.e., successful strategists. 

(4) During the feasting the guests give presents of money and silk scarves to the bride 

and her an( j bridegroom with their respective relatives and followers then leave 

for the house of the bridegroom, singing, dancing, firing guns &c., &c., all the way. 

(6 )The parents of the bridegroom meet the party on the way, and after conducting 
them to their home, entertain them with feasting for two or three days. ■ 

(7) After this the bride and her party return to the bride s house. . 

(a) Phalokh A year after the ceremony called Changthoong the bride again goes to 

the house of the bridegroom -this time to stay The parents of the bride now give her her 
dowry which is generally, double the price which has been paid for her, and, m the case of 

rich families, much more. The dowry is called Pizor.g. . 

(//) Sikkim. The above ceremonies are not now-a-days practised m Sikkim in their 

entirety. The procedure in that oountry is usually much less elaborate and prolonged. 


Appendix to paragraph 6 of this note , giving instances of the division of property 

as furnished by Rai Vgen Gyatcho Bahadur in his otvn language. 

“In Chongbung Busti in Sikkim there was a family of three brothers, Athup, 
{a) p aS sang the two former being laymen, and the youngest, Passang, a 

Chaynga, and Pass g, pamionc , chi mona stery. Athup married a wife m the joint names 

novitiate monk of , “ ail rived as joint husbands for some time. After some time 

of all three brothers and tb ey ^lUivea ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Pagsang> 

Chaynga married a wit P / wife Tbe two younger brothers lived in a separate 
lived as a joint husban At} an d his wife continued in the former house. A 

house with their joi ’ ea bl e property of the family in equal portions, giving the 

panchayat distribut , , . ^alf. Jj^e land was not partitioned, but the fields which 

two brothers half and tb equally and the household servants were allowed free choice 

were cultivable, were preferred. Some time later Chaynga died, leaving 

of masters, to serve wbi J wife and property which he is enjoying even now. But 

Passang in sol e , °L >„ 6 notice of the eld™ of the Pamiongchi 

this open step of p “ s “Sj f ,£ e pr Uethood. There are several instances of this kind. ' 
monastery, he was expeueu r 
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(b) “Again in Lingdam there is a man oalled Liohook, who has two brothers, Dukda, 
and Golay Wangdi. Liehook married a wife in the joint names of all three brothers. 
They lived together for some time as joint husbands of Liohook’s wife. After some time 
Dukda married a wife separately, and got his own share of the household properties appor- 
tioned by a panchayat. The youngest brother Golay Wangdi lived sometimes with one, 
and sometimes with the other brother’s wife. But this uncertain mode of life was rendered 
impossible by the two wives’ jealousy, and he also ended by marrying a wife for himself. 
The two elder brothers then gave him some property, whereupon he removed to lialang, 
where he is at present. In this case there was no land to be divided. There may be several 
instances of this sort too. 

(c) “In Lingnu there is a family of four brothers, 1st Nimsring, 2nd Lodan, 3rd 
Sengkyap and 4th Dubzang. They all four lived as joint husbands of Nimsring’s wife. 
Last year the 3rd brother Sengkyap married a wife for himself, and went away to live in 
the house of his wife’s parents at Gangla. He did not get any portion of the household 
property, as the property was very small and not worth dividing. Nimsring, Lodan and 
Dubzang are still living as joint husbands of Nimsring’s wife. These are also common 
ryots, and had no land to divide, nor much property either. ” 
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APPENDIX VI. — Abstract of Caste Table, with short explanatory notes. 


Caste. 


N UMBRICAL STRENGTH. 


( Male. 

i 


Female. 


Where chiefly 
found. 


Remarks. 



4 



1 


2.0.35 

2 010 

J lidnaport 

Abdal 

2,m 

3,214 

llurshidabad, Raj- 



shahi, Rangpur, 
Pabna and Pur- 





nea. 

Adarki 

2,559 

2,436 

Gaya ... 

Afghan 

211 

300(M) 

Patna 

4 trull 

s 

... (11) 

Gaya and Khulna. 

Agaiia 

6,(54 

6,463 

Chota Nagpur 

Agarwala 

18,613 

13,495 

Bihar and Upper 




India. 

Agancdni 

... 

... 

Bhagalpur 

Aghori or Agliora- 
panth 

Agradani 

2,594 

7,256 

2,591 

Bihar 

7,597 

Throughout Bengal 

Agrahiri 

2,522 

2,974 

Bihar and Upper 



India. 

Aguri (Ugra Kshat- 

44,667 

45,702 

Western Bengal ... 

.triya.) 

^.hir 

1,934,715 

1,894,223 

Bihar 

Ahir Gaura 

305 

298 

Orissa 

A) at 

Uo 

270(B) 

Bihar 

Ajat 

5, 062 

7,837(11) 

Bihar 

Ajnasi 

25 

19 

Muzaffarpur 

Akhuudji 

17 

6(M) 

Mymensingh 

Amat 

29,073 

30,806 

Bihar 

Amrt 

55S 

552 

Bill Tippera 

Aoghar 

141 

49 

Gaya, Shahabad, 


20 


Saran and Hazari- 
bagh. 

Aral-anese 

1 

Calc utla 

ArSkh 

25 

4 

Calcutta and Orissa. 

Arya 

61 

54 

Patna and Ranchi. 

AshrSf 

29 

28(11) 

Mymensingh 

Assamese 

79 

60 

Chittagong Hill and 

1,828 


Hill Tippera. 

Asur 

1,664 

Chota Nagpur ... 

Atashb£z 

37 

24(11) 

Dinajpur and Patna 

Atith 

23,130 

26,912 

Bihar 

Atraf (Ajlaf) 

234,716 

220,485 

Throughout Bengal 

Bibban 

572,475 

571, 6S7 

Bihar and Chota 



N agpur. 

Bagdi 

f 5,525 

5,836 

Midnapore ... 

\ yyy 

530 

Bahian a 

Bagdi 

509,912 

522,151 

Western and Central 



Bengal. 

Baghuti 

3,859 

4,038 

Orissa 

Bakelia 

4,441 

3.718(H) 

Bihar and North 



Bengal. 

Bahelid 

71 

7 9(M) 

Ditto 

Bahutvpi ... 

H 

iy(M) 

Nadia 

Baidya 

42,060 

42,560 

33,449 

Throughout Bengal 

Buirdyi ... ... 

27,761 

Ditto 

Bdis Baniya 

21,016 

19,508 

Bhagalpur 

Baishnab (Baistam) 

214,363 

252,394 

Throughout Bengal 

Baiti ... ... 

8,750 

8,490 

Western, Central and 


Eastern Bengal, 

BaVdli ... 

557 

649(11) 

Bhagalpur 

kho 

1,515 

1,544 

Bihar 

Bhhja ^ 

Banaudbia * . 

101 

578 

05 

586 

Orissa. 

Patna and lluzaffar- 


| 

j 


pur. 


Included in y amasudra. 

A low Muhammadan caste. The men castrate 
bullocks and the women act as midwives. 


A Baniya caste. Sell Vegetables and deal in gra n. 
Some are cultivators. 

Traders from Afghanistan. 

The Agarias are a hill tribe who employ Brah- 
mans and claim Kshatriya descent. They rrust 
not be confounded with the Agarics who are a 
sub-tribe of Asurs. Some still speak their own 
language (Agari£). 

Traders and bankers. 

Sawyers , probal^ (/ immigrants from Nepal. Ik- 
eluded in -^9 ar f a [ a i as & * as found impossible to 
separate them. 

The lowest class S a iyite religious mendicants. 

Brahmans degraded for receiving presents at the 
first Sraddha. 

Traders and cultivators ; allied to the Agarw£Us. 

Cultivators and traders. 

Cowherds , Includes the figures for Go£la also. 

Acrobats, jugglers and exhibitors ot puppets. 
Similar to Kela. Possibly the same as Aheria 
or Gop£l. 

Included in Kallar . 

Muhammadans of very low social position who do 
not belong to any of the recognised functional 
groups. 

A term applied to teachers and others who know 
the Persian Alphabet as a token of respect. 

Cultivators ; frequently employed as domestic 
servants. 

Included in Kuii. 

A sect of Saiva ascetics founded in Gujarat by a 
Dasnami mendicant named Brahmagiri. 

Included in J lagh. 


A title of Muhammadans of good social position. 


Iron smelters. The Asur language is still spoken 
in many parts. 

Muhammadaa firework-makers : they are reported 
to form an endogamous group. 

Devotees. 

A general name for Muhammadans who are not 
Shekhs, Saiads, Moghals or Pathans, i.e. t fc 
the lower classes. 

Landholders and agriculturists ; often call them- 
selves Zamindar Brahmans or Bhuinhar Brah- 
mans. 

Included in Ahir and Godld . 

Ditto Bduri . 

Labourers and fishermen. 

Distinct from Bagdi, with which it seems to have 
been classed in 1891. 

Catch birds and sell feathe-s, &e. Sometimes 
treated as a sub-caste of Dosadh, 

Included in Bediud. 

Included in Bediyd. 

The physician caste. 

Included in Baisknab. 

A trading caste. 

Converts to Vaishnavism who desert their original 
caste. Includes Bair&gi 

The same as Chunari, Lime-burners, mat- 
makers, etc. There is a Rlusalman caste of the 
same name. 

Vegetable sellers and grain dealers. 

Persons who sing at the birth of a child. 

A sub-caste of Baniyas, Kui mis, Kurahars 
DhSnuks, Tantis, Sunris, Posad hs and Kalwara ; 
also a section of Rijputs and Kaseras. 
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Ncmerical strength. 


Where chiefly 

fuUBii. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ban char 

m 

n 

Muzarfarpvr ... j 

1 Included in Banpar. 

Baud aw at 

3,854 

3,9j4 

Hazaribagh ... j 

A cultivating caste : claim to be Rajputs. 

Ban a a Ba nik 

Gj 

Si 

Dinajpur .. .. | 

Included in Banina. 

B<n>gadtbi BaniJc 

.yya 

2.)7 

Pun>* a i 

In eluded in Ba nina. 

Baniya 

103,006 

! 

106,515 

The whole Province j 

i 

A generic name of various trading castes including 
Bais, Gandhabanik, Khatri, Mahesri, KaumAr, 


Banjara (Labana) ... £ <j 

Banju^i 347 

Banpar ... ... 2,599 

Bantar 10,343 

Banwar 426 

EaoU 630 

■ { i5 ® 

Bari 7,351 

Barna Bipra (Bama 24,0c3 

Brahman). 


Barna Sankar 
Barnawar 


Barui (Barai) 
Bathudi 


Bedea 

Bediya (Bddiya) 


145,379 

22,641 


f 6,574 
\ lti,44S 


4 eldir 
Eengali 


Bhagawani 

Bhakat 

Lhamiari 

Bhanr 


Bldravg 

Bharuii 

Bt'urva 

Bhaakar 

Ehat 

Bhathiari 


Bhatiyi 

BhnUar 

Bhisti 

Bhogta 

Bhoi 

Holla 

Bitten Bhotin \Iirv] - 
fa or Lthurma j 
li'-aUi.) 

Bhutia 

Bhuinma'i 


! Subarnabanik, Kahvar, kc. 

I ) Tributary States Forest pedlars and castle graziers. Called Lam- 
i ) of Chota Nas-pur. bidi or Banjiri in Madras. 

Chittagong Hill Live by jhuming. Language Banjogi. 

Tracts. 

Bihar A boating and fishing caste. From ban (wood) 

I ami phar (to split). 

Do. I Basket and mat-makers ; t hatchers. 


155 962(H) 
2,395(11) 
7,445 
23,224 


Sontha! Parganas ... 
Hooghly and Mur- 
shidabad. 

1 Bihar, Orissa and 
( Chota Nagpur. 
Bihar 

Throughout Bengal 


147,384 

22,899 

301,296 


12,163 
5,7-7 11) 
16,173(11) 


23,559(11) 

5,051 (H) 
6 ',003 

48.817(H) 

2,855(M) 

1,510 


2,308 

251(11) 

13,^31 


Bihar, Chota Nagpur 
and llidnapore. 
Bihar 

Bengal and Bihar... 
Orissa, including 
I Tributary States. 

| Orissa, Western 
i Bengal and Chota 
I Nagpur. 

| Chota Nagpur 

| Bengal and Bihar 

j 

"j Eastern Bengal ... 

j/ ::::: 

} Bihar, Chota Nag- 
T*ur and Eastern 
Bengal 

The whole Province, 
except Chittagong 
Division. 

Eastern Bengal 

Bihar 

Throughout Bengal 


A small Dravidian tribe. 

A sect of Vaisbnava devotees. 

Carpenters. 

Leaf-plate makers. 

The Brahmans who act as priests to the lower 
castes including Sutiadhars. Sahas, Chand&b, 
Bhuinmalis, Dhobis, Kapalis, Goalas, Bagdie, 
Kaibarttas, Kalus, Subarnabaniks, Kaseras, kc. 

Persons of mixed descent. 

A sub-caste of Baniyas engaged in trade agricul- 
ture and service in Bihar. 

Betel-leaf growers. Also called Paneri. 

A small aboriginal tribe. Language Bathudi. 

Palki-bearers, earth-workers and cultivators. 

A small agricultural tribe ; allied to the Kurmis. 

Gipsies, acrobats, etc. ; not to be confused with 
the Bedeas of Chota Nagpur. There are several 
distinct groups of Bediyas including Babaiia, 

. Mirsbikari. Shandar, Mai and Samperia. 

f Said to be a true caste in Kuch Bihar and 

{ among the Muhammadans of East Bengal. 

Included in Do&i in Jalpaiguri, Rang pur and 
Dinajpur , 

Earth-workers. In Backergunge this is the name 
of a Muhammadan caste of drummers. 

Any native of Bengal. 


1, 5 66 
51,785 
53 S(M) 


Midnapore 

Orissa 

Bihar ... 


180,607 


16,^94{H) 
6,963 V M) 
1,30G(M ) 


116(H) 

1,056(M) 

$,708 

2?6(M) 

40,224 


Bengal, Bihar and 
Chota Nagpur. 
Khulna 
Uazaribagh 
ISkahabad ... 
Calcutta and Pala- 
mau. 

| Throughout Bengal 


1 Calcutta and 

J Rangpur. 

Bihar ... ... i 

Champaran ... 
Chota Nagpur ... 

Midnapore, Cuttack 
and Balasore. 
Bubnam and Mur - 
skidalad. 
bar jading ... 


Fishermen and cultivators ; allied to the Chandals. 

Pedlars and vendors of miscellaneous goods 

Prostitutes. The term in no sense indicates 
caste, but, as the persons concerned have lost 
caste, there is no better heading 

A sectarian group, partly Hindu and partly 
Muhammadan. 

A Vaishnava sect. 

Barbers ; also called Hajj£m. 

A Muhammadan caste, also known a 3 Bh£rwa 
whose men and women dance and act. The men 
are often pimps. 

Cultivators. 

Included in Namasudra. 

Included in Gosain . 

Included in Bhanr. 

Make idols of stone, wood or metal. Also painters. 

Genealogists and family bards. 

A very low Muhammadan caste whose women cut 
grass, do svces’s work and cook for Muhammadan 
travellers. 

A. low mendicant casts. Live by dnncinc* 
juggling and singing. 

Included in Gareri. 

Parch rice. Sometimes said to be a subdivision of 
Knarwar. 


Included in Bdgdi. 
Included i?i Bhotia. 


Jalpaiguri and Dar- 
jeeling. 

Eastern and North A menial and scavengering caste; allied to the 
Bengal. Haris. 
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| Numerical Strength. 



Casts. 

t . . . 


Where chiefly 

Remarks. 

| Male. 

Female. 

found. 



1 

o 

3 

1 4 

5 

Bhuiya (Bhuinhir) ... 

320,267 

343,104 

Bihar ; Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa Tributary 

An aboriginal tribe which probably came originally 
from the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur. 




States, Western, 
Central and North 



1 


Bengal. 


Bhuraij 

160,207 

168,238 

Chota Nagpur, Orissa 

A non-Aryan tribe. Still speak the Bhumij lan- 



Tributary States 

guage in the Tributary States of Orissa and 




and Western Bengal. 

Singkbhum, &c. 

Biloch ••• *- ; 

7 

... (M) 

Howrah 


Bind 

66,914 

71,880 

Bihar and Upper 

Usually labourers or fishermen. 



India. 


Binjhia 

1,990 

4,897 

Chota Nagpur 

An agricultural and landholding tribe. Claim to 




come from Bindhiachal. 

Birhor | 

943 

890 

Ditto 

Live by snaring hares and monkeys and collecting 
junsle products. Speak their own language 
(Birhor). 

Birj ia 

2,875 

2,882 

Chota Nagpur 

Jhumer . Included in Binjhia as the words were 
difficult to distinguish accurately. 

Br&hman 

1,447,637 

1,423,428 

The whole Province 

Priests. 

Brahman Nepali ... 

4,659 

4,092 

Darjeeling and 




Sikkim. 


B rib mo 

1,381 

820 

The whole Province 

Theists. 

Buddhist (Unsp.) ... 

49 

1 

Bhagaipur ... 


Burmese 

760 

118 

Calcutta 

Language Burmese. Buddhist by religion. 

Chdbi 

5,147 

4,303 

Bhagaipur 

Included in Oonrhi. 

Chain 

65,522 

63,480 

Bihar and Central 

A cultivating and fishing caste. 



Bengal. 

Chaklai 

60 

47 

Jessore 

A class of Musalmans in Manirampur ; degraded 





for selling fish. 

Chakma 

26,425 

23,293 

Chittagong Hill 

A tribe of Mongolian origin. Buddhists by 

Tracts. 

religion. Their language is ChSkmd Bengali. 

Chamar 

a) / 3j5i3o 

613,580 

Throughout Bengal 

Tanners and workers in leather. In Orissa they 

1,494 

are basket-makers and toddy-drawers. 

Beggars, mostly Muhammadans, who extort alms 

Chamba 

1,208 

Darbhanga 

by scarifying their skin. 

Ch&n&ur 

1,057 

1,232 

Mizaffarpnr 

Included in Kurmi . 

Chapota 

4,014 

4,186 

Purnea, Bhagaipur 

Cultivators. 

and Sonthal Par- 


Chasa 

419,578 

426,105 

Orissa 

The chief cultivating caste of Orissa. [In Bengal 



and Bihar the term is applied to cultivators 
of any caste.] 



Chaeadhoba 

14,568 

14,933 

Central Bengal, 

A cultivating and trading caste. Also called 

llooghly and 

Pabna. 

Sutehasi. 

Silkworm-rearers ; allied to Chasadboba. 




Chasati 

22,322 

20,301 

Murshidabad and 

Malda. 


Chalrisa 

3 

23 

Murshidabad 

A caste of out-castes and bastards. Included in 




Barnasankar. 

Chattarkftai 

488 

775 

Orissa 

Persons who lost caste in the famine of 1866 l><! 



eating in the Government soup kitchens ( chattra j. 
Included in Kallar. 



Chatus 

51 

37 

Backergunge 

A Musalman weaving caste. 

Chaud&li 

699 

560 

24 -Parganas 

A Muhammadan fishing caste. Included in N dear i. 

Chaudhuri 

543 

560 (M) 

Ditto 

Weavers. Are said to have come from Nadia during 

Chaupal (Chapual) 

2,483 

2,342 

Purnea 




a famine. 

Chero 

12,078 

12,037 

Bihar and Chota 

A landholding and cultivating caste. 


Nagpur. 

Included in Kaur. 

Cherua 

3,386 

3,362 

Chota Nagpur ... 

C/iAatri or Chhctri ... 

2,376 

885 

Included in Rdjput. 

Chhipigar (M) 

13 

15 

Saran 

Persons who dye cloths, cushions, quilts, &e. 

Chhippi 

22 

22 

Patna 

Calico printers. 

Chhokar 

3-38 

157 

Orissa ... ... 

Male ch ildren of pros it it utes. Incl ud ed i n Bar aa - 





sankar. 

Chik 

I 20,448 
\ 1,355 

21.584(H) 

1,270(M) 

j- Chota Nagpur ... 

Same as Baraik. 

Chinese 

1,905 

234 

China 

Language Chinese. Usually Buddhists. 

Chitrakar 

656 

. 623 

Orissa 

Painters. 

Chuniri 

189 

236(M) 

24-Parganas and 

Lime burners. Same as Baiti. 



Jessore. 


Chunihdr w 

151 

117 

Bhagaipur 

Included in Dosddk. 

Churihar 

7,728 

8,330 (M) 

Bihar 

Bangle-makers of any caste. In parts of Bihar 



it is said to be a separate caste. 

Ddbgar 

428 

33.9 

Palamau 

Included in Chamdr. 

Daf&d&r 

185 

282 (M) 

Dacca 

A mat making Muhammadan caste of East Ben°a\ 




similar to Naliya. 

DafSli 

4.059 

4,401 

Bihar ... ... 

A Muhammadan caste of drummers. 

Dii 

10,722 

10,897 (M) 

Bengal Proper 

Mid wives 

Daibajaa 

14,812 

16,114 

Ditto 

An astrologer. May be an Acbarji Brahman or a 



Napit, &c. 

Daitfi 

66 

88 

Puri 

Menial servants (of non- Aryan descent) of temple 





at Jagannath. Sell rice and curry tor offering-? 
to Jagannath. 

Dflu 

2,498 

2,343 

Mymensingh 

Probably of Garo origin. 

Dam£i 

3,178 

2,742 

Darjeeling 

Tailors and musicians. They speak the Khaskura 
language. 

Fishes- men and day labourers. Also called Banda- 

Danda Al&jhi 

11,659 

12,111 | 

Orissa States and 

i 

M id aa pore. 

chattra Mdjhi . Included in Bdgdi. 

DariA DSsi 

55 

21 I 

Saran and Purnea 


Darzi 

f 1,499 
\ 14,555 

1,526 (H, 
17,377(11) 

1 

j- Whole Province ... 

Muhammadan tailors. Also a caste of Hindu 
tailors in Orissa. 
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Casts. 

j Numerical strength. 

Where chiefly 
found. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


D innani i 

48 

Datiyi 

702 

Delia Kharid 

Deohar 

Desi 

230 

1,991 

47,810 

Desi Tipdrd 

Dewan 

1S1 

23 

Dhamin 

448 

Dhanua (DaluA) 
Dhanuk 

3,460 

288,136 

Dhari (Dharhi) 

1 ( 2,257 

1 38 

Dharihar ( Dorihar ) 

7 S3 

Dhawa 

Dhenuar 

Dhimal 

9,435 

244 

333 

Dhimar 

Dhoba 

Dhobi 

Dhunia (Dhunkar) ... 

Digambari 

Doai (Daoyii) 

619 
281,677 
24,752 
/ 1,069 

l 95,303 
56 
14,863 

DogarS 

Dogld 

958 

1,476 

Dom 

177,624 

Dosidh 

Dud Kharid 

Dulid 

Evened 

Fakir 

Gaddi 

576,584 

88 

36,875 

128 

33,010 

4,012 

Gain 

12 

Gajendra Dds 
Gandapdl ... 
Gandhabanik 

Gundhdr 

Gandharb 

Gandhi 

Gangii or Gonesh ... 

752 

308 

69,512 

21 

444 

255 

31,360 

Gangaut£ 

Ganrar 

39,064 

1,933 

Gireri 

49,783 

Garo ... 

19,240 

Gaur 

299,266 

Gaur Banik 

Gapdicdl 

Ghani 

43 

163 

259 

GhSntra 

Ghardi 

Gharti 

Ghisi (Ghisiya) 

324 

5,443 

2,186 

27,270 

Ghatwil 

31,134 

Gfc&ri 

59 

Ghogia (Guni) 
Ghusurii 

Girgiria 

247 

983 

1,966 


9 

Darbhanga 

740 

Mymensingh 

236 

Chota Kaqpur States 

2,152 

North Bihar 

45,047 

Northern Bengal ... 

16! 

Kill Tipper a 

10 (Mj 

Dacca and Mymen- 


singh. 


333 

Bihar ... 

... 

3,503 

Orissa States 


305,403 

Bihar 

... 

1,918 (H) 
32 (M) 

j Do. 

... 

363 

Ranchi 

... 


Mendicants usually followers of the ten sects of 
followers of Saokaricharyya. 

A Muhammadan fishing caste. They are looked 
down on by other Muhammadans who do not 
intermarry with them. 

Included in Kharid. 

Inoculators. 

A cultivating caste ; allied to the Rajbansis and 

Paliyas. 

Included in Tipdrd. 


| A low caste, who make fans and brushes, and sell 
i jungle drugs. Also persons who act as priests 
to pilgrims at Gaya. 

Cultivators. 

A cultivating caste. Many act as domestic 
servants. 

f A criminal class. Many are chaukidars and 
-j cultivators. The Musalman 1) h iris are musicians 
(. and prostitutes. 

Also called Jogi or Gosain. Make and sell strings 
icorn in charms round the neck or waist. Included 
in Gosain. 


8,908 

243 

299 


639 
284,694 
26,083 
1,220 (H) 
104,391 (Ml 
37 
12,740 


1,243 

i,m 


Bengal 

Chota Nagpur 
Darjeeling and 

Nepal Terai. 

Darbhanga 
Bengal and Orissa... 
Bihar 

} Do 

Razaribagh 

Northern and 

Eastern Bengal 

Orissa 

Bihar 


181,123 


Throughout Bengal 


599,287 
85 
36,330 
V 
35,884 
4,352 (M) 


Bihar 

Chota Nagpur States 
Western Bengal 
Chota Nagpur States 

Bihar 

Do. 


15 

729 

251 

69,988 

27 

591 

186 (M) 
30,064 

39,521 

1,732 

50,373 

18,877 


222,208 


Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling. 
Mgmensingh 
Bast Bengal 
Bengal Proper 
Bihar ... 

Bihar 

Do. 

Dinajpur, Puraea 
and Malda. 

Bhagalpur ] 

Eastern Bengal and 
Kueh Bihar. 

Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Jalpaiguri, Kuch 
Bihar and Eastern 
Bengal. 

Orissa 


153 

309 


293 

5,906 

1,967 

27,733 

35,937 


58 (M) 

237 

1,165 

2,334 


Majshahi 

Gaya 

Mayurbhanj and 
Balasore. 

Orissa States 

Midnapore 

Darjeeling 

Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa States. 
Hazaribagh, Bhagal- 
pur, Gaya, and 
Central JjengaL 
24 Parganas and 
Nadia. 

Chota Nagpur States 

Orissa i 

Orissa Statea ... I 


Muhammadan pilki-bearers. 

A small tribe ; possibly allied to the Mundas. 

The Dhimals often call themselves Rajbansis. 
Their title is Maulik. They have a language 
(Dhimal), but many now speak Bengali. 
Palki-bearers, etc. Allied to Kahar. 

Washermen. 

Ditto. 

Muhammadan cotton-carders. 

Included in Jain ( Unsp .) 

W ood-cutters, palki bearers, fish- vendors and mat- 
makers. Probably allied to the Hajangs or 
Kochh M.lnde. 

Formerly dak-runners. 

Bastards of low social position. In some places, in 
its strict sense, the term indicates the offspring of 
female Kdyastht by men of low caste. Included 
in Barnasankar . 

Basket and mat-makers. Some now live by cul- 
tivation. In Orissa they are often drummers. In 
Chittagong (as in the Assam Valley) they are 
fishermen and correspond to the Patnis of Bengal 
and the Dom Patnis of Rangpur and Sylhet. 
Labourers and watchmen. 

Included in Kharid. 

Included in Bdgdi. 

Included in Kharid. 

A Muhammadan religious mendicant. 

A Muhammadan caste of converts irom the Hindu 
Goalis who keep cows and buffaloes and live by 
dealing in milk and butter. 

Musicians. Language Khaskura. 

Included in Kaibartta Chdsi. 

Included in Ganrar. 
f Grocers and spice-sellers. 

Musicians. Included in Gandharb. 

The caste which supplies Hindu dancing girl*. 

Cultivators, weavers and lime-burners. 

Cultivators. 

A boating and fishing caste. Often call themselves 
Shikari. 

Same as. Bherihar. Shepherds, goatherds, and 
blanket-weavers. 

Their home is in the Garo Hills in Assam, Their 
language is Garo. 

The Orissa milkman caste. Palki-bearers, herds- 
men and cultivators. 

Included in Agarwdla. 

Included in Brdhman. 

Possibly a sub-caste of Kaibarttas. 

Workers in brass and iron. 

Included in Kadmd. 

Manumitted slaves. Language Khaskura. 

Fishers, musicians and syces. In Singhbhum and 
Gangpur they are sweepers. 


Beggars and sellers of wooden nseklaoea. 
Pig-rearers. 

Fishermen. Sometimes regarded as a sub-caste of 
Kaibartta. 
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Numerical Strength. 


Male. Female. 


Where chiefly 
found. 


Remarks. 


Gin 

1 07 

93 

Hooghly ... 

Godld 


... 

Bengal Bihar and 
Orissa. 

GodrA 

544 

596 

Angul and Orissa 
States. 

Gokhi 

22 399 

23,802 

Orissa 

Gold 

30,730 

30,987 

Do. 

Golim 

32 

28(H) 

Monghyr. 

Gond 

101,457 

100,836 

Tributary States of 
Orissa and Chota 
Nagpui. 

Bihar 

Gonr (Gondh) 

33,923 

37,747 

Gonrhi 

71,857 

70,390 

Do. 

Gorait 

5,378 

4,944 

Chota Nagpur 


Gosain „ 
Gosain Pur&n. 
Gujar 

Gujarati 

Guigulia 

Gurer 

Guria 

Gurung 


Hajang 

Bajjam 

Ealadhar 

Eatadhar Ch&sati ... 
Halalkhor | 

Hallam 

Halwai 

Hari 


13,188 

185,138 

19,359 

2.901 

UJU 

559 

8,537 

1,090 

76,769 

150,817 


187,795 


IrikB (Idiga) 
JdduS, 

Jadupetia .. 
Jagwd 

Jain (Unap.)., 
Jdliyd 

Jdliyd Dom .. 

Jamatia 

Japanese 

Jdraj 

Jdt 

Jator 

Jau.npv.ri 

Jhdlo 


Jogi and Jugi 

Jogi 


598,925 

5,685 


Ditto 

Ranchi 

Calcutta, Gaya and 
Puri. 

Midnapore. 

Chota Nagpur and 
Bihar. 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Darjeeling and 
Sikkim, 


2(M) 

11,051 

12,400 
195, 148(H) 
21,315(M) 
3,211 
12,073 
632(H) 

8,600i H ) 

1.125 

75,870 

150,799 


197,227 


11,861 

2,250 

40 

39 

1J29(M) 

15S 

2,799 

1,510 


186,611 

JjS2 

643,036 

5,484 


Monghyr. 

Mymensingh 

Mymensingh 
1 Bihar and Chota- 
J Nagpur. 

Jtssore 

Malda ... ... 


Hill Tippera 
Bihar 

The whole Province 


Orissa Tributary 
States. 

Darjeeling 


Singhbhum, Orissa, 
and Chota Nagpur 
States. 

Puri (.Khurda sub- 
division), 

Palna 

| Manbhum and 
J Sonthal Parganas. 
Gaya 

Hazaribagh and 
Calcutta. 

Central and Western 
Bengal. 

Chittagong 

Hill Tippera 
Calcutta. 

Backeafgunge ... 

Bihar 

Midnapore 

Bihar and Palamau 
Bengal and Bihar ... 

Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa States and 
Ranchi. 

The whole Province 


Included in Gosain. 

Included in Ahir and Godld. 

A non-Aryan tribe. Basket-makers. 

Catch and sell fish. 

Cultivators. 

A non-Aryan tribe from the Central Provinces. 
Many claim to be Hindus. Their language is 
Gond, but many now speak Hindi or Oriya. 

Fry and sell thuja and satta and sometimes serve 
as menial servants ; allied to Kdndu. 

A fishing and cultivating caste. 

Musicians, comb and drum-makers and cotton- 
carders. [Not to be confused with the Dom 
headmen in Bhagalpur or the watchmen of 
Bihar (usually Dosadhs), or village servants in 
Manbhum, whose title is Gorait.] 

A sectarian group similar to Atith. 

Included in Gosain. 


Hunters and beggars. Probably a branch of the 
Bediyas. 

Shop-keepers. 

Confectioners. 

One of the fighting tribes of Nepal. They have 
their own language (Gurung), but those found 
in the Darjeeling district usually speak Khaskura. 
Some are Buddhists by religion. 

Cultivators and labourers. Allied to Garos. Not 
to be confounded with I14ri. 

A tribe allied to the Garos. Speak Hajang. 

Barbers. 

Included in Chdsddkold. 

Included in Chdsati. 

Sweepers. 

A bill tribe. Speak their own language (Hallam). 

Confectioners. 

Scavengers, often identified with Bhuinmali. In 
Purnea they call themselves Manjhi. In Orissa 
they are also basket-makers and bamboo-workers. 


A tribe living in the Terai. Their language is 
Hayu. 

The term means “ Eunuch.” It is also employed 
to indicate people who sing and play at the birth 
of a child, and in this sense may be a synonym 
for Pawaria. 

Also known as Larka Kol. They speak their own 
(Ho) language. 

Tend goats : immigrants from Madras. 

Included in Brdhman. 

A mixture between Hindus aDd Muhammadans. 
Many are brass-workers. 

Attend at Sraddhas of high-caste people. Claim a 
Brabmanical origin. 


Included in Kaibartta J&liyd. 

Included in Dom. 

Included in Tijpdrd. 

Included in Barnasanlcar. 

Included in Gaddy. 

Included in Hari. . 

Included in Teli. 

Same as Mdlo. A tooling and fishing-caste. In- 
cluded in Mdlo. 

Goldwashers. [The term is also used by Kewats 
as a title .] 

Devotees, beggars and weavers. 


Ranchi, Palamau Included in Gosain. 
and Chota Nagpur 
States. 

Bengal, Bihar and The Muhammadan weaver-caste. Sometimes called 
Chota Nagpur. Karigar, Momin or Nurbaf. 

Orissa Tributary Their language is J uang. 


Jogi 

Jyotish 


States. 

Eastern Bengal 
Orissa 


(See Jogi and Jugi). 

Astrologers. In Bengal the term indicates func- 
tion only, the occupation being followed by 
Acharji Brahmans. 
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Numerical strength. 
Male. Female. 


Where chiefly 
found. 


Remark*. 


Kabiruanthi 

Kachari 

Kacharu 

Kachhi 

Kaehta 


Kadma 

KSgbazi 

K&haliS 

Kahar 

Kaibartta 

Kaibartta (Chasi or 
Halia). 

Kaibartta (Jaliya) ... 
Kalaigar 


Kalandar 

Kalic/ta 


195 

286,765 

1,249,474 


Kaltuya (Koltha) ... I 2,420 


Kan, 'il pun ... 

Karaar and Lobar 


K “ n { 195 

Ki.ndi.ri 214 

Kandh (Khond) ... 61,275 

Kandri 74,600 

Kandu 244,124 

Kanjar 1,763 

Kansari (Kasera) 22,085 

(Kansarbanik). 

Kantabudiya ... 469 

K.antai 59 

Kaora 57,966 


Kdpuri 

KapuriS 


Kuril 
Karan 
Karan ga 


Karti4 

Kasarwini ... 

Kasaundhan 

Kashi 

Kasbi 


Kashmiri 
Kassab (Kasai) 
Kastha 

Kathalr ... 

Kathbania ... 
Kdlhurid 


3 

4 

265 

Bihar 

454 

East Bengal. 

553 

Eastern Bengal 

74 

0ris3a 

5,664 

Do 

9,818 

Bhagalpur and 

Sontal Parganas. 

22,940 

Orissa au d Midnapore 

87(M) 

Hooghly and Farid- 


208 

298,601 

1,235,181 

983,558 

132,949 

62(M) 

16,380(51) 


118,232 

142 

380,237 


pur. 

Puri 

'fhe whole Province 

Bengal Proper and 
Purnea. 

Bengal 

Do. 

Champaran and 
Bhagalpur. 

Bihar and Cbota 
Nagpur. 

Midnapore and Bihar 

Mgmensingh 

Jalpaiguri and Dar- 
jeeling. 

Tippera, Purnea and 
Bhagalpur. 

Tributary States of 
Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Western and Central 
Bengal and Man- 
bhum 

Bihar 

Ranchi . .. ... 

Whole Province ... 

Darjeeling and 

Sikkim. 


| Calcutta ... 


236 

Malda 

63,065 

Orissa 

76,795 

Do 

262,944 

Bihar ... ... 

1,396 

Do 

20,997 

The whole Province 

516 

Cuttack 

99 

Rajshahi and Malda 

54,007 

Central and Western 
Bengal. 

70,218 

Central and Eastern 
Bengal. 

64 

Cuttack and Ilovrrah 

298 

Hooghly, 24-Par- 
ganas, Dinajpur 
and Cuttack. 

i 

1,209 

Malda 

97,259 

Onssa 

8,063 

Western and Cen- 
tral Bengal and 
Orissa. 

2,878 

Eastern Bengal, 

Pabna and RaDg- 
pur. 

441 

Puri 

15,288 

Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

1,848 

Ditto 

2{B) 

Patna 

7,930 (Mj 

Bengal, Bihar and 
Chota Nagpur. 

5,817 

Bihar 

5 (M) 

Dacca and Patna, 

6,011 (M) 

Bihar. 

13,990 

Midnapore 

345 

Bihar 

1,306 

Bihar. 

SOS 

Eastern Bengal 


A follower of the religious reformer Kaoir. 

Bracelet-makers. Many have become traders and 
shop-keepers. 

Cultivators. 

Dealers in glass bangles. M.,ny have taken to 
cultivation and to trading in bell-metal utensil* 
and piece-goods. 

Cultivators, fishermen and day-labourers. 

Paper makers. The term probably merely refers 
to occupation. 

Dancing girls at temples ; offspring of prostitutes. 

Palki-bearers. Frequently domestic servants. 

This figure includes Chasi and Jaliya. 

Cultivators, 

Fishermen. 

Muhammadan distillers, probably descended from 
Hindu Kalwars. borne now carry palkis. 

A class of Muhammadan fakirs. Many are juggler*. 

A mixed breed of Kachiris a nd ManipurU. In- 
cluded in Kalldr. 

A respectable cultivating-caste whose head- 
quarters are in Assam. 

A class of people who (like the Chattarkhais of 
Orissa) lost their caste during a famine. Live 
chiefly by begging. 

Cultivators. Also called Koltha Chasa. 

Oil-pressers and sellers. 

Distillers and spirit-vendors. 

Included in Baniya. 

Metal workers ; also known as Karmakar. It in- 
cludes Lohar. 

Blacksmiths and goldsmiths. Speak Khaskma. 

A low caste of musicians ; allied to the Dorns. 

Included in Pdtni. 

An aboriginal tribe found chiefly in the 
Khondmals. Their language is Kandh or Kui 
Katha. They call themselves Kui or Kui-enjn 

Village chaukidars, syces, day-labourers, &c. 

Grain-parchers. 

Gipsies. Twist rope ; hunt jackals, and catch and 
eat snakes. 

Braziers. It includes the figures for Kasera. 

Tobacco-sellers. 

Allied to Koch. 

Pig-rearers, thieves and labourers. 

Weavers of canvas gunny-bags, and cultivators of 
jute. 

Included in Kipurid. 

A wandering class of beggars from United Pro- 
vinces who beg and steal and deal in pomes and 
goats. The Kapuris of Orissa belong to a„ 
entirely different community. They act as prie-ts 
to the Kurmis, Gaurs and Kaibartta*. 

Included in Namasudra. 

The writer-caste of Onssa. 

Cart-wheel and basket-makers, etc. 


A degraded caste of weavers. 

Fishermen. 

One of the Baniya castes. 

Ditto. 

Included in Besya. 

Kasbi means prostitute. It is not a caste but a 
profession. 

The brass-founditg caste of Bihar. Indudtd i>. 
Kdnsdri. 


A cultivating and landholding caste. 

Singers and dancers. Claim a Br&hmanieal 
origin. 

Wood-cutters . Included in Namasudra. 
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Numerical Strength. 



Caste. 



Where chiefly 

Remarks. 

Male. 

| Female. 

1 

found, 



1 

| 2 

! 3 

4 

5 

Katlchhua ... 

1,06 . 

l 1,060 

Tippera 

Hindus who have lost caste through eating or 





marrying with Tipdrds. They now form a 
separate group. Are also Inown as Tripur d Das. 





Included in Kalldr. 

Kaur 

31,589 

30,952 

Tributary States of 

A Dravidian tribe of cultivators. Some are 




Chota Nagpur 

and Ranchi. 

Hindus, but others are not. 

Hawaii 

593 

577 

Eastern Bengal and 

Musicians ; from Kawal, a kind of singing. 


672,937 


Sonthal Parganas. 

According to some they were originally Kapalis. 

Kayasth ... 

Kazi 

674 894 

The whole Province 

The writer-caste. 

513 

391 (ii; 

| Throughout Bengal 

| The word Kazi is used as a title by the descend. 



ants of Muhammadan Magistrates. It has no 
reference to caste or tribe. 



Kela 

5,193 

5,414 

Orissa 

A wandering tribe with occupations like those of 
the Bediyas. 

Kewat ... 

182,863 

189,785 

Bihar, Orissa, Chota 

i Fishermen and cultivators. Probably the same as 




Nagpur and West- 
ern Bengal. 

; the Kaibarttas of Bengal. 

| 

Khadat 

6,437 

6,825 

Orissa, and Midna- 


Khaira 

27,406 

29,475 

Midnapore, Angul 

Vegetable -growers and day-labourers. In the 




and Orissa States. 

Tributary States of Orissa they prepare khair 
(catechu) and cultivate. 

Khambu 

23,027 

21,955 

Darjeeling and 

Inhabit the country between the Arun and Dud- 



Sikkim. 

Kosi Rivers ; also called Jimdar (a corruption of 


5,095 



Zaraindar). They speak their own language 
(Khambu or Jimdar). Their title is Rai. 

Khan 

4,431 (M) 

Eastern and Western 

A title of Patlian, but in Mymensingh, where the 



Bengal. 

persons so returned are chiefly found, it is used 
as the designation of the descendants of converts 






from respectable Hindu castes. 

KL&nclrd 

11 

11 

Shahahad 

Included in Barnasanlar. 

Khandait 

352,007 

366,841 

Orissa 

Swordsmen ; now cultivators. Also called Maha- 




laik. 

Khandelwal ... 

119 

72 

Gaya and Bhagalpur 

A trading-caste similar to the Agarwala. 

Khandtt'dl 

38 

53 

Singhlkum 

Included in Ahir and Ciodld. 

Khanjar (Kanjar) 

{ 9 l 

107 (H) 
(M) 
32 (H) 
152 (M) 

} Bihar 

A wandering tribe. Tattooers. Many of their 

t) 49 


women are prostitutes. 

Kharadi 

\ 121 

!• Bihar 

Turners. 

Kharia (Aheria) 

52,273 

52.479 

Chota Nagpur. 

Resemble Mundas in physique and speak a similar 


Orissa States, Jal- 
paiguri and Midna- 
pore. 

language, called Kharia. 





Kharura 

4,4S6 

4,539 

Orissa 

Makers of brass-ware. 

Kharwar (Kherwar) 

50,947 

50,662 

Chota Nagpur and 

Cultivators and landholders. 



Bihar. 


Khas 

8,476 

6,910 

Darjeeling and 

One of the dominant tribes of Nepal. Their 


Sikkim. 

language is Khaskura. 

Khasia 

3 


Chittagong. 


1,626 

1,732 

Orissa 

Fish-sellers. 

Khatik 

3,961 

3,780 

Bihar 

Vegetable -sellers . 

Khatri 

35,608 

31,222 

Bengal, Bihar and 

A mercantile-caste of Punjab origin. 

Orissa 



49,309 

53,596 

Bihar 

Palki-bearers and cultivators. 

Khawas 

559 

493 

Darjeeling, Sikkim, 

The slave- caste of Nepal. Language Khaskura. 




and Champaran. 


Khelta 

390 

559 

Bhagalpur and 

A dancing-caste similar to the Gandharb. The 



Sonthal Parganas. 

males play and sing, while the women sing and 
dance. 


Khetauri 

1,921 

1,791 

Sonthal Parganas 

Land-owners, cultivators and day-labourers. 

and adjoining 

districts. 





Khitibansa 

1,056 

1,120 

Orissa 

School-masters and exhibitors of the image of 


Sitala. Also called Matibansa. Their title is 
Naik or Abdhan. 




Khoja 

301 

152 

Champaran, Pumea 

Muhammadan traders. 



Singhbhum. 

Muhammadan oil-pressers. 


62,181 

62,347 

Bengal and Bihar 

Kbwandkir 

353 

324 (M) Bengal Proper ... , 

A Muhammadan teaoher or school-master, irrespee- 




4K 

tive of his race. 

Khyan (Khen) 

13,561 

13,151 

North Bengal 

Petty traders and cutivators. A Brahman will 


take water from their hands. 

Khyang 

206 

210 

Chittagong Hill 

Tracts. 

An aboriginal tribe. 

Kichak 

57 

58 

Dacca 

Scavengers, formerly dacoits. There are also 




Kichaks in the Nepal Terai who are gipsies. 

Kisdn 

S,SOO 

7,843 

Chota Nagpur 

A synonym of the Nagesuor tribe. In Gangpur , 

Division. 

Qraon settlers call themselves Kisdn. Included in 
Nagesid. 




Koch 

36,139 

34,236 

East Bengal and 

Cultivators. Same as Rajbansi. 


Purnea. 


Koiri ... ' ••• 

624,952 

642,057 

Bihar and Chota 

Market-gardeners. 


Nagpur. 


Koli ... 

230 

203 

Orissa States and 




Angul. 

There are two sub-castes— Chasi and Kurur. The 

Konai 

16,844 

17,911 

Birbhum and Mur- 


shidabad. 

former are labourers and cultivators, and the 
latter labourers and drummers. The latter 







eat buffaloes. Are, perhaps, allied to the 
Muchis. 

Kondid 

103 

106 

Purnea 

Included in Kurdriar. 


* 
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Numerical strength. 


j Male. 

J Female. j 

! 2 

i 3 

: 


Kora (Kara) 

44,120 

43,643 

Korw£ ... 

20,533 

20,152 

Koshta 

1,551 

1,574 

Kotal 

5,239 

5,403 

Krishnapakshi ... ! 

1,033 

1,050 


Kumarlkag 

Kumhar (Kumbha- J 
kar). . I 

Kumi (Kluuni; 

Kumuti 

K v. nchband ford 
KunchbandhwS „ 

Kunjra 

Kunwar 

Kurari&r 


Kurindo s 


371,085 

151 

761 


Kuri Sajjan 


Kusmetid 

Laheri 

Lalbegi 


Lepcha 
Let ... 


Lohait Kuri 
Lobar (Luar) 


Lushei 

Mdchhud 

Madiria 

Madhunapit 

Madrasi 

Magh 


Mo.hd.traa 

Makesri 


Mahifarosh 

Ms.hiraal 
M oh k ar 
Mahli 


Jlahuri 
Mahuria 
Majwar 
Mil ... 
Malar 


693,546 


Where chiefly 
found. 


Western and Central 
Bengal, Chota 
Nagpur and Bha- 
galptir Division. 
Chota Nagpur 


Remarks, 


Earth-workers ; allied to the Mundas. 


Chota Nagpur ... Live by jkuming and trading in honey, bees’ -wax 
I and other jungle products. Speak the Korwa 
language. There are two sub-castes, Karaku 
and Parahiya. 

Chota Nagpur and Weavers and cultivators. 

Orissa. ! 

Burdwan and Mur- A small cultivating-caste, frequently employed as 
shidabad. i village watchmen. Their title is Pradhin. 

Midnapore and The offspring of Kdyastha fathers and females of the 
Bihar. Dhdnuk, Kurmi or some ether caste i chose water is 

taken by the higher castes. Their water is taken 
by the higher castes. In Puri they are also called 
Antarpua, and are said to be the offspring of con- 
cubines of Karans and Kshattrigas. Included in 
Barnasankar. 

Hill Tippera and A hill tribe. Speak the Kuki language. 


4,547 Hill Tippera and A hill tribe. Speak the Kuki li 

Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

1,614 Rajs ha hi and Included in Mdlpahdrid. 

Sonthal Parganas. 

374,252 (HI 1 ^ whole Provine e Potters ‘ 

1d7 (M) j 

708 Chittagong Hill A tribe allied to the Kukis, 

Tracts. language, Kumi. 

1,692 Orissa Traders, chiefly in articles of f 


103 (B) Bihar 
2 (41) Saran. 


A tribe allied to the Kukis. Speak their own 
language, Kumi. 

Traders, chiefly in articles of food. Said to have 
immigrated from Madras. 

Included in Bat. 


Muhammadan vegetable-sellers. 


9$ Chota Nagpur Stales Included in Bhdt. 

322 Purnea A low caste who live in the jungle and subsist 

largely on jungle products. Shoot birds ana 
sell fuel. A criminal class. 

40,422 Eastern and Central A synonym, for Mayrd. Included in Mayrd. 
Bengal. 

S3 Jessore and Farid- A Muhammadan caste allied to Bediyd, but their 

par. women do not appear in public, included in 

Bediyd. 

130 Each Bihar and A mired breed of Mech and Koch. Included in 

Rangpur. Mech. 

702 863 The whole Province. Cultivators and domestic servants in Chota Nagpur 

1 ’ r. - „ TV-1. . > _v»: . 3 ,1 d tV, 


6,566 \ Western 

6,186 (H) l Bihar 
7,041 (41) J mar 


2,247 (H) 
369 (M) 


Specially Bihar and allied to Bhumijs and Santals. Speak tbeir own 
Chota Nagpur language (Kurmali.) 

Western Bengal ... Included in Bdgdi. 

j- Bihar Lae bangle-makers. 

) 21-Parganas, Cal- Sweepers. Some call themselves MuhammadaDs, 
j cutta and Darjee- but do not practise circumcision nor abstain 


ling. 

Darjeeling, Sikkim 


Birbhum and Mur- Included in Bdgdi. 
shidabad. 


from pork. Others return themselves as Hindus. 
Their language is Lepcha. 


Jalpaiguri, Darjee- Their language is Limbu. Some are Hindus and 
1 . .. ' , ■ 1 . 1 . ■ . on...:.. a, 


Darjeeling (Nepal). 


ling and Sikkim. some are Buddhists. Their title is Subha. 

711 East Bengal ... Fishermen. 

Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Blacksmiths. In Bankura they are said to re- 
Westem Bengal and semble Bagdis and are not blacksmiths. In 

Darjeeling (Nepal). Ranchi they are recruited from the aboriginal 
tribes and rank below Oraons and Mundas, In 
Darjeeling the term indicates occupation only. 
The blacksmith-caste is there K4mi. See Kam&r 
and Lohar. 

73 Hill Tippera ... Their language is Lushei. 

694 (M) Nadia, Bhagalpur A general term for various fishing and fish-vending 


and Midnapore. 
671 (M) Bihar. 

11 24-Parganas and 
41anbhum. 


castes. Included in Malldh. 
Confectioners. Distinct from Madak. 


Immigrants from Madras. 

Chittagong and Buddhist immigrants from Arakan. Their lan- 
Chittagong Hill guage is Arakanese. 

Tracts. 

Orissa States, Cuttack 
and Midnapore. 

Tippera . . ... Included in Jogi avd Jugi . 

Calcutta, Darjeeling, Traders. 

Rangpur and Kuch 
Bihar. 

Murshidabad and 4Iuhammadan fish-vendors. 

Mymensingh. 

Mymensingh ... Muhammadan fishermen, 

Chota Nagpur States Included in Ahir and Godld. 

Chota Nagpur, Son- Bamboo-basket and mat-makers. Their language 
thal Parganas and is Mahli, hut many speak Hindi. 

Orissa States. 

Bibar and Ranchi ... Traders and money-lenders. 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur States A Dravidian tribe found also in South Mirzapur, 
The whole Province Cultivators. Many are employed as chaukidars. 
Chota Nagpur ... Work in brass and bell-metal. 


Included in Jogi avd Jugi. 
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Casts. 

Numerical strength, 

Where chiefly 
found. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 j 

i 

3 I 

4 

5 


Male (Sauna) 

M&Ihtr 

Mali or Malakar 
Mallah 


Mallik 

MalUk 


24,841 


7o6 

66,933 

1,518 

186,937 

1,666 

3,406 

15,462 


23,429 ! Rajmahal Hills in | The actual name is said to be Mai. The third per- 


731 

65, 169(H) 
1,703(M) 
202, 361(H) 
1,547(M) 

3, 640(H) 

17,329(M) 


Sonthal Parganas. 


and 


son M 416 is used to distinguish the tribe from the 
Mai cF.ste of Bengal and the Mai Paharias of the 
Southern Hills. They are not usually Hindus. 
Their language is Malto or R4jmahali. 

Collect wild honey. 


Orissa States 
Hazaribagh. 

The whole Province, Garland -makers. In Tippera Mali means Bhuin- 
mali, and the Sudra Malis are known as Phulmali. 
A boating-caste. [Many persons of other castes, 
such as Kewat, Surahiya, Gonrhi, Malo, Chain, 
Bind, Tiyar, etc., are often loosely called Mallah. J 
Manlhuwi ... ... ! Included in Mai. 

Bihar and Western iThe reports regarding this caste are very divergent. 


,1 

7 

| Bihar 


Bengal. 


Malo 

117,103 

110,882 

Bengal and Bihar 

Mai Paharia 

15,146 

16,069 

Ramgarh Hills in 



Sonthal Parganas. 

Mdltddd ... 

31 

7 

Kuch Bihar 

Mandal 

91 

70(M) 

Burdwan 

Mangar 

10,307 

8,709 

Jalpaiguri, Dar- 

jeeling and Sikkim. 

Mdngtd 

66 

34(H) 

Muzajfarpur 

Mangta 

6 

10(M) 

i Saran 

Maui Bisknu 

75 

100 

Hill Tippera 

Manipuri 

f 6,793 

L 195 

6,109(H1 

211(11) 

| Hill Tippera 

Manipuri Brdhman 

229 

204 

Ditto 

Manipuri Khatriya 
Manipuri Sudra ... 

5,714 

5,128 

Ditto 

687 

600 

Ditto 

Manjhi 

1,081 

946 

Jalpaiguri, Dar- 

jeeling and Sikkim. 

JUdnjki 

Maratha 

9,150 

9,950 

West Bengal 

494 

421 

Orissa 

Markande 

9,249 

9,687 

Bhagalpur Division 

Marwari 

2,741 

1,878 

Bihar 

Marya 

94 

102 

Sonthal Parganas 

Masilchi 

672 

706(M) 

Jessore and Farid- 




pur. 

Mdstdn 

2,064 

1,993 

Orissa 

MiUd 

10,781 

11,768 

Western Bengal and 
Mgmensingh. 

Mdtidl 

6,145 

6,513 

Central Bengal 

Maulik ( Liiya or 

3,508 

3,556 

Manbhum and Son- 

Naiya). 



thai Parganas. 

Mayri 

78,058 

69,760 

Bengal 

Mech 

13,096 

11,455 

Northern Bengal ... 

Mehank 

64 

61(M) 

Nadia and Sonthal 



Parganas. 

Mehtar 

/ 11,775 

l 671 

9.558(H) 

6o9(M) 

\ The whole Province 

J except Orissa. 

Mehtar Muchi 

68 

68 

Jessore 

Minor Foreign castes 

1,532 

1,310 

1,083 



Mir 

],176(M) 

Throughout Bengal 

Mirdha 

80 

11S(M) 

Eastern and Western 



Bengal. 

Miriasin 

427 

612(11) 

Bihar 

Mirshikdri 

m 

186 

Patna and Palamau 

Mirza 

m 

788( M) 

Western Bengal, 



Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 


Miydn 

221 

189 (M) 

Sonthal Parganas ... 

Moghal 

9,540 

1,292 

9,138 

Throughout Bengal 

Morangia 

1,160 

Kuch Bihar 

Muchi 

f 230,224 
\ 1,804 

209.398(H) 

1,871(M) 

)- Bengal 

Mukeri 

2,962 

3,237 

Bihar 

M ullah 

55S 

361 (31) 

Western Bengal 

Munda 

190,336 

191,292 

Chota Nagpur 

Muriyhri 

5,878 

5,984 

Bhagalpur Division 

Murmi 

16,394 

16,420 

Darjeeling and 




Sikkim. 

Mursang 

1,111 

5,394 

1,122 

5,197 

Hill Tippera 

Murung(Mru) 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


In Champaran they are said to be the descendants 
of Saiads, and in Shahabad they are a low casta 
of singers. In South Bihar, where they are 
numerous, it is stated that they are the descend- 
ants of Saiad Ibrahim and his soldiers, mostly 
his own tribesmen and relations. 

A boating and fishing-caste. Also called Jhalo. 
Lived until recently by hunting and jkum culti- 
vation. They are not as a rule Hindus. Their 
language is Mai Paharia. 

The offspring of prostitutes. Included in Besyd . 

A village head-man. 

One of the fighting tribes of Nepal. Their lan- 
guage is Mangar. 

Included m Kxdldr . 

Usually beggars, but some are cultivators. 
Included in Manipur i. 

Immigrants from .Manipur. Speak the Manipuri 

language. 

Included in Manipuri. 

Included in Manipuri. 

Included in Manipuri. 

The boating-caste of Nepal. Language Khaskura. 
Included in Bdgdi. 

Cultivators. 

A trader from Rajutana, includes Agarwalas 
Mahesris, Oswals, Saraogis. 

Iron- workers. 

Traditional occupation is torch- bearing but at 
the present day nearly all of them are cultivators. 
They form an endogamous group and belong to 
Dudhu Miyan's sect. 

Included in Brdhman. 

Included in Bdgdi. 

Included in Muchi . 

Probably allied to Mai Paharias. 

Confectioners. The same as Madak. 

An aboriginal tribe. They have a language of 
their own (Mecb), but most now speak Bengali. 
Mehana seems to be a title of Dhai. The men act 
as drummers and the women as navel-string 
cutters. 

The generic name of various sweeping castes, in- 
cluding the Lalbegis, Haris, Halalkhors, Sekras, 
Dorns, etc. 

Included in Muchi . 

A contraction of Si Amir " a chief or leader, 
usually a title of Saiads, but it is sometimes used 
by Shekhs as well. 

The term means a village overseer, or head of 
peons, and does not deuote caste. 

A very low Muhammadan caste whose members 
sing at marriages and other ceremonies, play 
on the tom-tom and tabia and deal m, and apply, 
leeches. 

Included in Bediffd . 

A title, but in some parts of Bihar it is said to bo 
the name given to children of Saiads, or digni- 
taries of Muhammadan times, by women of lower 
rank. 

A title of respect. 

A Muhammadan race. 

Cultivators. 

Leather-dressers and cobblers. 

A Muhammadan caste of soap-makers, shop- 
keeper^, saltpetre sellers and cultivators. 

Included in Saiad. 

Allied to Santals and Hos. Speak Mundari. Are 
not us i ally Hindus. 

A boating and fishing -caste. 

Mostly Buddhists. Language Murrni. Title Lama. 


Included m Kuki. 
An abongiual tribe. 


Language Mu rung or Mri, 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Numerical strength. 


Caste. 


Male. 


Female. 


_i Where chiefly 
i found. 


Remarks. 


Musahar 

Musalman (Unsp) 
Nigar 
N agar chi 

X&glansi 
Nagesar (N&gesia) 
Nabura 

Naik 

Naiya 

Nalband 
N aliy a 

Namasudra 
Nanakshahi ... 
Xanbai 
Napit 
Nasya 

Nat 

Nau Muslim ■ 
Nekua 

NepMi (Unsp) 

Nepdli Gosain . 
Nepdli Sannydsi . 

Newar ... 


Niehondia 

Nikari 

Xiyari 


Xoatid 

Nodh (Lodha) 
Nomdr ... 

Xumyi ... 

Nuri 

Or 

Oraou ... 


Oriya ... 

Ustd 
Oswal 
Pahira 

l’aliya 

Palwar 

PaU&r ... 

RalvOui 

Pan (Panik4) 

P/ineri 

P&nkhu 

Rurlatii 

Pargbi 

Parhaiya 

Pasi 

P&si 

Pathan 
Rath an 
Patial 
Pitni 


Pdtni 

Pitra 

Patna 

Patwa 


299,730 

9,555 

17,606 

9,317 

6872 

15,440 j 
337 

3,969 

15 

4,481 

568 

1,341 

3,031 

935,692 

1,409 

72 

234,802 

105,902 

7,408 

4,087 

5,182 

173 

668 

28 

576 

6,176 


986 

21,745 

6,264 


7,391 

4,402 

15,333 

169,131 

453 

503 

294,862 


7,141 

507 

4,781 

433 

153,250 

238 

37 

206 

220,952 

636 

76 

m 

6,100 

3,994 

76,983 

417 

214,387 

156 

3,609 

32,576 


m 

19,218 

627 

7,508 

822 


306,067 

8,772(51) 

20,214 

9,088 

3,681 

16,634 

360 

4.281(H) 

14(H) 

3,710 

624(51) 
1.370(H) 
4,043(41) 
925,222 
945 
51 (M) 
226,738 
94,825 
8, -260(H) 
5,617(M) 

5,802(51) 

218 

392 

16 

511 

4,679 


1,089 

22,642 

7,030 


7.046 

3,771 

14,265 

174,248 

519 

490 

295,765 


5,693 

591 

1,578 

573 

136,251 

378(H) 

20{M) 

202 

225,575 

810(51) 

63 

176 

6,615 

4,079 

74,624(11) 

415131 

209,353 

298 

4,047 

31,111 


152, M) 

21,652 

678 

7.981(H) 

932(11) 


Bihar 

Bhagalpur Division 
Eastern Bengal 

C’hota Nagpur States 
Chata Nagpur 
Angul and Khond- 
mals. 

| Bankura. 

Bhagalpur and Mon- 
ghyr. 

Bihar 

| Oiiasa 

Bengal Proper 

Bihar 

Bihar 

Bengal 
North Bengal 
) Bihar and Eastern 
J Bengal 

Bihar 


and 


24-Parganas 

Jaipaiguri 
Bhagalpur. 
Darjeeling .. 
Darjeeling .. 
Darjeeling .. 


Gaya and Hazari- 
bagh. 

Bengal 

Orissa 


Hill Tippera 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Bihar 

West and Central 
Bengal. 

Rancid 

Chota Nagpur 


llidnapore. 
Backergunge 
Bihar and Palamau 
Manbhum 

North Bengal and 
Malda in Purnea. 
Malda and Mur- 
shidabad. 


Palki-bearers and field labourers. 

Cultivators. 

A Muhammadan drummer-caste. Also called 
Badvakar. 

Included hi Maud a. 

Are not ordinarily Hindus. 

An aboriginal tribe. 


Priests of the aboriginal forest deities. Their 
title is Pujahi. 

I A functional designation. 

! Sea fishermen and boatmen. Immigrants from 
Madras. 

A boating and fishing-caste. 

Bakers. 

The barber-caste. 

Muhammadans descended from local converts. 

A gipsy tribe of Bihar and Upper India. Often 
used in a wide sense as corresponding to Bediya 
in Bengal Proper. 

Recent converts to Muhammadanism from amongst 
tue lower castes. 

A small community of cultivators found only in 
the 24-Parganas. 


31 y mens i ugh 

Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Saran and Cham- 
paran. 

Chittagong Hill 
Tracts 

Bhagalpur 

Bhagalpur, Sonthal 
Parganas. 

C’hota Nagpur 
Bihar 


Throughout Bengal 
Chota Nagpur Slates 
East Bencal 
Ditto 


Included in Gosain, 

Included in Sannydsi. 

The original inhabitants of the Nep41 Valley. 
There are various castes amongst Newars, includ- 
ing Chamakhala, Kasai, Kumha, etc. Their lan- 
guage is Newar. Some are Buddhists by 
religion. Their title is Pradhan. 

One of the Baniya castes. 

Aluhammadan fishermen and fish-sellers. Also 
called Paz&r. 

Sift ashes of goldsmiths’ shops in search of scraps 
of gold or silver. In Bankura they are cultiva- 
tors and labourers. 

Included in TipdrO.. 

Field labourers. 

Included in Raunidr. 

Saltpetre-makers. Are now chiefly earth-workers. 
Alakers of lac bangles, &c. 

Included in Makli. 

Speak a language of their own (called Kumukh or 
Kachnakhra in Ranchi, and Kolboli in Palamau). 
Are not usually Hindus. 

Muhammadan. circumcUers. Included in Bediyd. 
Traders. 

A small tribe found mainly in Pargana Dalma in 
-Manbhum. 

Allied to the Koch or Rajbansi. 

Traders and tradesmen’s muharrirs. Also boat- 
men, cultivators, &c. Said to be descended from 
up-country Tiyars and Dosadhs. 

Included m Malldh. 

Included in Ganrar • 

A weaving and basket-making caste. 

A functional designation, and means a man who 
sells betel-leaves. 

An aboriginal tribe. 

Included in Nepali, 

Cultivators and labourers. 

Ditto. 

Toddy-drawers and distillers. 

Included in Kaldl. 

A race of Muhammadans, 

Included in Kaibortta. 

Mat -makers. Called Patita in Pabna. 

Fishermen. Originally Doms. In Rangpur the 
Patnis are basket-makers. In Backergunge and 
Kuch Bihar they are ferrymen and look on fish- 
ing as a degrading occupation. 

Included in Mullah. 


Central and North 
Bengal. j 

Orissa ... ... [ Dealers in silk cloth and piece-goods. 

Tributary States of The same as luting. Speak the Ju&ng language, 
Included in Patud, 


Orissa. 

Bihar 


Makers of fancy silk strings and fringes. 



ABSTRACT OP CASTE TABLE WITH SHORT EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Numerical strength. 


Where chiefly 
found. 


PAwaria 

PendhAri 

Pod 

PorawAl 
Pundiri (Puro) 


Punjra 

Puran 

Puran Tipdrd 
RAjbansi 

RAjbhar 


Rajbhat 

RAjput 

Raju 

Rajwar 

Rdmdyat 

Rangrez 

Rastogi 

Rarhi 

Rauniar 

Rsutia 

Riyang 

Sabakhia 

SAbangar 

Sadgop 

SAdhu 

Sahar 

Saiad 

Sair 

Sajgar 

Samanta 


SAnkhAri (Sankha- 
banik). 

SannyAsi (SaniAsi) ... 
SantAi 


Sdpurid / ... 
barak (Srawak) 


Sariogi 


Sarnaidr 

Savar 


Savarlharid 
Seonarayani .. 
ShagirdpeshA (SAgar- 
peshA). 


Shah 
Shamri 
Shdnddr 
Sharpa Bhotia 
Sbekh 

Shiah 

Shikdri 


Siamese 

Sikh 


Sikalgar 
Sikkim Bhotia 
SinduriA 


234,706 

134 


t,640 
19,481 
1,066, 906 


5,647 

708,885 


103 

14 

288,671 

1,094 

36,104 

119,506 

137 


14,607 

911,171 


522 
592 
51 
2,315 
... 10,994,289 


tt, ,Champaran, Son- 

4M8-M { thal P*rg*n*s 

4.uOS v M) l and Hazaribaghi 

203 Orissa Tributary 

States. 

230,215 South Bengal 

144 Hazaribagh and 

Cuttack. 

18,269 Birbhum, Mur- 

shidabad, Rajshahi 
and Malda. 

32 Rooghly and lessor e 

3,140 Chota Xagpur 

18,827 Rill Tippera ... 1 

999,076 North Bengal 

5,948 Bogra, Mymehsingh, 

Gaya and Shaha- 
bad. 

5,515 Bihar. 

688,185 Bihar and Chota 

Nagpur. 

53,848 Midnapore and Orissa 

83,179 Bihar and Chota- 

Nagpur. 

7 99 Burdican, Banhtra, 

Rooghly and Xadia. 

3,293(M) Bihar 

1,127 Do. 

16,542 Orissa 

39,274 Bihar 


93 

20(M) 

289,802 

262 

36,687 

116,962 

140 


347{il) 

1,782 


13,012 

918,972 


[ Chota Nagpur 
Rill Tippera and 
Chittagong Rill. 

Orissa 

Shahabad 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Throughout Bengal 
Midnapore and 
Burdwan. 

Darbhanga 

Bankura and 

Midnapore. 

Orissa States and 
Cuttack. 

Bengal and Orissa 


The whole Province 
Sontlial Parganas 
and neighbouring 
districts 
Midnapore ... 

Chota Nagpur and 
the Tributary 
States of Orissa. 
Calcutta, Patna and 
Gaya. 

’JI) Howrah 

Darjeeling and 
Sikkim. 

Bengal 

Midnapore, Singh- 
bhum and Orissa 
(including Tribu- 
tary States). 

Singhbhum 

Gaya and Shahabad 
Orissa 


511(M) 

774 

■2, IDS 
10,718,883 


1,107(M) 

4,219 

6,492 


Singers and musicians. Usually Muhammadans. 


A fishing, cultivating and trading caste. 
A caste of Baniyas. 

Silkworm rearers. Originally Pods. 


Same as Mdhifarosh. Muhammadan fish-sellers. 

Included i» Mdhifarosh. 

Included in Bhuiyd. 

Included in Tipdrd. 

Cultivators. The term probably includes two 
distinct ethnic groups. 

Gardeners and cowherds. Their traditional 
occupation is agriculture. 


The fighting and land-owning caste of Northern 
India. 

Cultivators. 

An aboriginal tribe ; found chiefly in the south of 
Shahabad. 

A sect of Vaishnava devotees. Included in Baish- 
nab. 

Dyers. 

Cloth-sellers and moDev-lenders. 

Prepare and sell parched rice. 

Traders in grain, cloth, etc., and money-lenders. 
Also called Noniar 

A cultivating and land-holding caste. 

A class of Tipdrds who were formerly Kuiis. 
Included m Tipdrd. 

A wandering tribe. Possibly a sub-caste of KelA. 
Soap-makers. 

Cultivators. 

Devotees. 

Day-labourers. 

A race of Muhammadans. 

Allied to Bagdis. Cultivators. 

Included in Muehi. 

Their habitat is SAmantabhum. Now claim to be 
Kshattriyas. 

Menial Servants ; similar to Hari. 


Western Bengal. 

Bihar 

East Bengal 
Darjeeling ... 
Throughout Bengal 

Bihar. 

Kuch Bihar, Rang- 
pur and Mymen 
singh. 

Calcutta. 

Ditto 


Sinhalese 


Calcutta. 


Shell-bracelet makers. 

Devotees. 

Speak a language of their own (Santali or Har). 
Are not usually Hindus. 

Included in Bediyd. 

Cultivators. Those in Chota Nagpur are believed to 
have been Jains formerly. In the Orissa States 
they are Buddhists. 

Traders. Mostly Jains by religion. 

A headman of any caste. 

heather-workers. Their language is Khaskura. 
Title Mijhar. 

Gold and silversmiths. Included in Sondr. 

A Dravidian cultivating and servile tribe, of whom 
the MA1A are probably an outlying branch. 
Their occupation iu Cuttack is cutting and sell- 
ing firewood. 

Included in Kharid. 

A religions sect found in Bihar. 

Illegitimate offspring of Kayasths and other high 
castes by women of the Cbasa, Bhandari and 
other indigenous castes. 

Traders. 

Included in Bediyd. 

Included in Bhotia. 

The great majority of Muhammadans thus des- 
cribe themselves. 

Kill fish and tortoises by means of spears. In- 
cluded in Ganrdr. 


This is the name of a religion. It is frofessed by 
persons of various castes, including Jat, Rajput, 
Saini, Romboh, Brahman, Arora, Bania, Khatri, 
Lobar, &c. 

It means a person who cleans swords. 

Included in Bhotia. 

Vendors of rSmdnr. Sometimes said to be a sub- 
caste of Kayasth. 


/ 


xlii APPENDIX VI— ABSTRACT OF CASTE TABLE WITH 


SHORT EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


Caste. 

Numerical strength. 

Where chiefly 
found. 

| 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

{ 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Sitaliya 
Siyal 
Siyalgir 

Sokiar 

Sonar 

Subarnabanik 

Sudha 

Sudra 


Sukli 

Sidli Tdnti 

Sunni 

Sunri or Shaha (Sau) 

Sunuwar 

Surahiya 

Surajbansi 

Surahcald, 


Surbhang 

Sutihdr 

Sutradhar (Chhutar) 
Sveidmbari 

Tamaria 


Tambuli (Tamoli) 

Tanti 

Tatwa 

Taula 

Telaga 

Teli 


Telinga 


Teidulid 

Thakrai 

Thakuri 

Thami 

Tharu 

Thatheri 

Thawai 

Thoria 

Tibetan 


Tiklihar (Tikulihar) 

Tib 

Tipara 


Tiyar (Tiar or Tior) 
Toto 


Tulabhina 

Turiha 

Turi 


Tutii 

Uj.a 

Taisya 

Y&ktA 


79 

3,193 

300 


5,778 

122,162 

67 

79,094 

33,742 

90,309 


19,615 

853 

5,022 

304,669 

2,753 

9,391 

3,116 

63 


169 

88 

38,215 

„ Jj 
3,o95 


41,368 

] 473,333 

10,627 

1,174 

689,384 

1,110 


SO, 300 
1,479 

74 

188 

14,386 

13.587 
59 

5,494 

986 

883 

83 

51.587 
52,559 


133,634 

72 

1,684 

35,830 

23,657 


4,341 

3,217 

4,112 

1,334 


102 

3,213 

293 


6,364 

123,355(11) 
97.' M) 
76,613' 
34,027 

95,480 


19,063 

997 

4,035(M) 

311,553 

2,455 

5,793 

3,092 

m 


295 

50 

83,985 

11 

3,936 


Orissa States 
Orissa 
Midnapore 
.Balasore. 


and 


Hazaribagh 
J The whole Provincej 

Bengal and Orissa 
Orissa 

■Eastern Bengal 


Midnapore, Hooghly 
and Howrah. 

Hoicrah 

The whole Province. 
Bengal 


Darjeeling 

Bihar 

Dacca 

Bihar 


Champaran. 

Purnea 

Bengal 

Hazaribagh ... 
Singhbhum and Tri- 
butary States of 
Orissa and Chota- 


42,681 

Nagpur. 

Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

473,130 

The whole Province 

11,511 

Orissa 

1,174 

706,005 

Orissa. 

Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

884 

Midnapore, Calcutta, 
Bankura, Rang- 
pur and Kuch 
Bihar. 

so, m 

Western Bengal 

1,618 

Champaran 

17 

Calcutta, Jalpiguri 
and Sikkim. 

105 

Darjeeling 

13,498 

Champaran 

13,533 

Bihar 

80 

Saran ... 

7,052 

Orissa 

843 

Darjeeling. 

799(H) 
„ 77(M): 

| Bihar j 

57,068 1 

A O r. in 

Bengal Proper ... 


133,626 

99 

1,853 

41,075 

25,735 


3,860 

3,361 

4,117 

1,043 


Nomadic brass workers. 

Toddy-drawers. 

O^rat five or six generations ago. 
Inhabit Mohanpur outpost in Duatun thana. 
bpeak Siyalgir, a dialect of Gujarati. 

A clean, cultivating caste. 

The goldsmith caste of Bihar. 

Traders. 

Formerly engaged in personal service. Now 
chiefly cultivators. 

Descended from maid servants by their masters 

Kaya°stha Caite ’ CaUed Golim or 6014111 
Cultivators. 

Included in Sul-li. 

Distillers and wine-sellers. Many have taken to 
trade and some have become zamindars. 

A cultivating tribe._ Originally hunters. Their 
language is bunuwar. 

A boating and fishing caste. 

P ^ ab i y .i, Koe i 1 - J1 , a ,?, d , e by ori S in - burned the 
sacred thread in 1871. 

In Gaya illegitimate descendants of Gaudwdls bv 
vomen of the Rdjjmt, BdUdn and Bkdl casUs 
Alsewhere a general term for bastard. Included 
m JSarna Sankar, 

Included in Bar hi. 

Carpenters. 

Included in Jain ( unspecified ). 

A or Bhundj 6 Their lan guage is Tamirid 

Prepare and sell betel-leaf. Many now deal in 
gram or keep small shops. 


It in 


Hill Tippera. 


Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Jalpaiguri 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 


Midnapore ... 
Balasore and Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa. 
Bengal 

Jalpaiguri and Dar- 
jeeling. 


Do. 

Oil-pressers. Many have taken to trade. 

eludes the figures for TiJi also 
Said to be descended from Madrasi sepoys. 


Included in Bdgdi. 

Cultivators, Rajput converts to Muhammadan- 

The Thakuns of Nepal are of Royal descent. 

Language Khaskura. 

The:r language is Thami. 

Tl!irm 0r3 aUd hUDter3, Their klJ guag» « 

Dealers in brass. 

Muhammadan maEons. 

Pedlars. Perhaps a sub-easte of Gola. 

Spangle makers. 

Are mostly traders or cultivators. 

A wandering tr, be of Hill Tippera and Chittagong 
Hill tracts who live by jhum. cultivation. Some 
st.ll speak the Tipara language. There are three 
©ndogamous divisions which are practical Iv 
separate castes (!) Jamafa, the figh^ngd^ 
(2) Noatia or descendants of new admissions, (3) 
Kiyang or Kukis who have become Ti paras. ' 

mats 8 and fishing oaate - Some »I*» reed 

A small tribe allied to the Bhotias. Thev sneak 
their own language (Toto). ^ 

Cotton-spinners. Sometimes claim to be T Antis. 
Musicians. [Also a sub-caste of Kahars and 
N uni as.J 

Workers m bamboo and basket-makers : also 
cultivators. The Tuna language is still spoken 
m Ranchi and Jashpur. Said to be a sub-caste 
of Dom m Manbhum. 

Silk worm rearers. Muhammadans. 

A degraded caste of fishermen. 

Traders. 

A"” 3 * 1 , agricultural tribe. Their language i« 
Yakha, Their title is Dewan. 
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APPENDIX VII. — Analysis of certain Slbcastes. 


AGURI or UGRA KSHATTRIYA. 


jXnX AGUEI (c) ... West Bengal. | SAT AGURI (c) ... West Bengal. 

The head member of a Jana Agari family ■wears the sacred thread and he alone can tabe part in the 
performance of the religions and Sradh ceremonies, in which the other members are not allowed to join. 
The Sat Aguris hare no such distinction and none of them wears the thread. 

Each subcaste considers itself superior to the other. Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden. Dining 
and smoking together do not seem to be forbidden in Birbhum. In Bnrdwan tbey will eat, drink 
and smoke in the house of a Brahman only. Members of one subcaste cannot gain admission to tbe 
other. Each has its own administration. 

Each snbcaste is divided into Kulin, Satgrihastha and Manlik. A Kulin is not forbidden to marry 
in the family of a Satgrihastha or Maulik, but to do so brings a certain amount of discredit on his 
family, and a series of such marriages would reduce it to the rank of the Satgrihastha or Maulik. 
The Jana subcaste is further subdivided into four sections (i) Shagrami, (ii) Paschim Tarofi, 
(iii) Kasipuri, and (iv) Bargrami— named after their places of residence. 

BAGDI. 

KHETRI ... West Bengal. J TENTULIA (a) West Bengal. 

KUSMETIA (a) Ditto. | TRAYODAS (c) Ditto. 

NODA(y) ... West Bengal. 

The differentiation by subcastes arose partly from residence in different localities and partly from 
occupation. The Nodas who are generally fish-mongers rank low in consequence. The Tentulia occupies 
the highest rank in Birbhum. In Birbhum intermarriage is not allowed, but the members of the different 
subcastes can smoke and eat cooked rice together. In Howrah intermarriage is allowed between the 
Tentulia and Trayodas subcastes, but rarely between the Kusmetia and JS’oda, who will not eat rice with 
each other. The period ot' mourning varies. It is observed for 31 days by the Kusmetia and Tentulia and 
for 13 and 11 days by the Trayodas and No da respectively. 


BARAI. 


MAGAHIA (<) ... Bihar. 

J AISWAR (/) ... Do. 

CHAURASIA(/) Do. 

SEMERYA (/) Do. 

SOKHWA (<■) ... Do. 

TAMBOLI (/)... North Bihar. 

BIRXSli(a) 


UNAISW/N (a) North Bihar. 
BISWA'N (a) ... Ditto. 

KANAUJIA ( t ) South Bihar. 
M A SAJI A ... Ditto. 

EKUSX (a) ... Ditto. 

BXlSA(a) ... Ditto. 

South Bihar. 


The Chaurasia is so called for cultivating, and the Jaiswar and Semerya for selling, betel-leaves. 
Sokhwa is named after Si kha, its tutelary deity. The Kanaujia and the Magahia are so called from the 
places where they originally resided. Each subcaste claims a higher rank than the others, but in some 
districts the Chaurasia is admitted to rank above the Magahia, because it abstains from drinking, in which 
the latter indulges freely. Intermarriage is strictly forbidden except in a few districts. All the sub- 
castes will drink water from each other’s hands and sometimes smoke, but they will not eat together. 
Admission to other sub-castes is not allowed, and each has a separate punchayat. 


BAR HI. 


MAGAHIA (t) ... Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 

KANAUJIA(f) ... Ditto. 

KOKXS (d) ... Ditto. 

KAMAR KALLA(a) Bihar. 

LQHAR(/) ... North Bihar and Chota 
N agpur. 


AT7RANGIA ... North Bihar. 
LOIIAR. (t) 

MUNGERIA (t) ... Ditto. 

TIRHUTIA (t) ... Ditto. 

GT7RHA ... Ditto. 


Tradition says, that while constructing tbe dwellings of Heaven Yiswa Karma perspired, and the 
Magahias were born from the drops of sweat that fell from his forhead, and the Kamar Kallas from thoso 
that fell from his waist. The Kokas say that once, when they were ordered Vy a certain Raja to complete 
a piece of timber work within a specified time, having left their measuring tape behind, they cut their 
sacred thread and used it instead, for which they were degraded. The b’arhis are also gun- makers in 
Monghyr. The Magahias are there the highest, and the Kamar Kalla the lowest in rank, the rest being 
all equal. In Bhagalpur Magahia is the first, Kanaujia the second, Kamar Kallas the third, and Aurangia 
Lohar the lowest in rank. Intermarriage amongst all the subcastes is strctly forbidden, on penalty of 
excommunication, hut Magahias who intermarry with the members of the other subcastes, though 
degraded from their own, are accepted in the subcaste in which they have married. In Bhagalpur, 
intermarriage between the Magahias and the Aurangia Lohars is allowed. 

The various subcastes drink and sometimes smoke, but, as a rule, do not eat, together. In Bhagalpur 
the Magahias will eat with the Aurangia Lohars and the Kanaujias will eat rice co >ked by tbe Magahias. 
The Magahias and (in Bhagalpur) Aurangia Lohars alone, can gain admission to other sub-castes. Each 
subcaste has a separate punchayat, but in important cases, influential members of other subcastes are 
asked to assist. 


Notb.— The list of subcastes and ot the place* where they are found is not exhaustive. It contain? merely the name* of the 
subcastes actually reported on in certain districts. The object of these notes is to analyse the causes of caste differentiation and not 
to give a complete list of subcastes. For information on this point the Tribes and cades of Bengal should be consulted. The letters 
added after the name of subcaste indicate the cause of the distraction rims ■.—(<!) = Ancestral, (c) —Ceremonial. (d ) — De-grades. 
t/ 1 )- Functional, ft) -Territorial. 
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BAR U I. 


RARHI (t) ... West, Central and East 

Bengal. 

BARENDRA {<) ... Bengal 
UTTAM ... West Bengal. 

OKIYl (t) ... Ditto. 

GHAZIPURI ( t ) ... Ditto. 

GANGATIN ... Ditto. 


NATHAN 


... West Bengal. 


JESSOEI (t) ... Ditto. 

SUKLI (a) ... 24-Parganas, 

SANATAN (a) ... Ditto. 

HIRAMOHAN (a) Ditto. 
GAUTAM (a) ... Ditto. 


The Baruis claim their descent from one Madhab, who was created by Brahma, at the request of the 
Brahmans, to relieve them of the labour of betel-vine cultivation. Madhab had four sons named Sukli, 
Sanatan, Hiramohan and Gautam, and the four sub-castes of the 24-Parganas took their names from the 
four sons. The two ordinary sub castes in Bengal are Earhi and Barendra which are purely geographical 
names. The Rarhis are further subdivided into two sections; Uttar Earhi and Dakahin Earhi The 
former do Puja to their Pan gardens on the 9th day of Agrahayan, while the latter observe 
the ceremony on the 5th day of Baisakh. In Jessore the Barendra has two subdivisions, Nathan and 
Kota. The women of the former wear nose-rings, but those of the latter do not Intermarriage is 
permitted among the subsections. Oirya is also a territorial name. 

The relative rank of the two main sub-castes (Rarhi and Barendra) varies according to their numerical 
strength. The Oriya ranks higher than the Uttam. The Gangatin subcaste is looked on as superior in 
Howrah. In the 24-Parganas the Oriya stands first. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden, except in Nadia, where it is gradually coming into vogue. 
In Nadia and 24-Parganas, all the subcastes freely eat, drink and smoke together, but in other districts, 
commensality is confined to pakki food. Each of the subcastes has a separate administration. 

The practice of kulinism is in vogue. The Kulins take money when marrying a son or a daughter to 
a Maulik. 


BAURI. 


DHULlA ... East, West and Central 

Bengal. 

JIlAT IA (c) ... West Bengal. 

MALLA BHU- 
MIA (t) , ... Ditto. 

KAtHUBIA (/) ... East and West Bengal. 
PANCHA KOTI (<) Ditto. 


MALUA East Bengal. 

PATURIA ... Ditto 

THAT LA ... Ditto. 

MALLA BHUMIA (t) Ditto. 

MOLA ... East and Central Bengal. 

SIKHAPIA (<) OR 

GOBARIA ... West and Central Bengal. 


Malla Bhumia denotes a group who were originally residents of Manbhum, and Sikharia, those of 
Sikharbhum, the tract between the Kasai and Barakar rivers ; Panchakoti is also a territorial name 
and refers to Pachet in Manbhum. The word Gubaria is said to refer to the practice of using cowdung 
to dean up the place where food has been eaten. Jhatia is the name of a subeaste, whose members 
simply sweep away the fragments of a meal without washing the place. 

The subcastes are all equal in rank, and local superiority generally depends on the numerical 
strength. 

The social customs differ in various districts. In Burdwan, Hooghly and Birbhum intermarriage is 
forbidden on pain of social excommunication. InFaridpur and Nadia the same rule is in vogue, but 
the offending party may be readmitted to bis own subcaste on paying a penalty. In Bankura inter- 
marriage is freely allowed to all. 

In Burdwan they neither drink nor smoke with each other, but in Hooghly they do so except on 
ceremonial occasions. In Birbhum and Faridpur they smoke, but will not eat or drink together. In Nadia 
and Bankura they freely eat, drink and smoko with each other. In Bankura a member of one sub-caste, by 
giving a feast, can gain admission to any other subeaste, and one smgle panchayat governs them all. 
This is not the case in other districts. 


BENGALI (<) ... Orissa. 

DAKSHINI (t) ... Do. 

DESI (t) ... Do. 

KHARIA (/) ... Do. 

KHAEDA \t) ... Do 


BH AND ARI. 

GOLA ( d ) 
HiTUA (/) 
8ASANI (e) 
JHABIA (/) 
OKYlA (t) 


... Orissa. 

... Do. 

... Do. 

... Chota Nagpur Plateau, 
Ditto. 


Difference of locality or occupation account for the origin of several sub-castes. The Kharia Bhan- 
daris are so called from having worked as coolies in the salt manufactories and are somewhat degraded. 
The Hatuas and Golas are lowest in social rank. The Golas shave the Muhammadans and also cut the 
nails of the fingers (not of the toes) of the Golas, who are a very low caste. The Hatuas are those 
who shave the Hatuas (i.e., people who carry on trade and frequent hats or markets), without any 
distinction of caste, such as Gurias, Telia, Gauras, etc. The Desis are said to be the original inhabitants 
of the country, and therefore were called by that name. They are furiher subdivided in Puri info 
Chamas and Kanamutias. When the Kayasths emigrated to Orissa, they brought with them Bengali 
Napits who afterwards came to he known as Bengali Bhandaris. The Sasani Bhandaris take their 
name from the fact that they serve the high class Brahmans of that subcaste. The Dakshini Bhan- 
daris lived originally iu the south of Orissa. The Khardas claim superiority of rank, because the 
Raja of Puri used to employ them. The rest are all equal in social rank, l'he Oriya and Jharia are 
reported from Angul only. The Oriyas are considered superior to the JhariAs. 

Except in Puri where it is punished with social excommunication, intermarriage, though unusual, is 
not absolutely forbidden, and in any case the offending party has only to pay a fine to avoid serious 
consequences. Bengali Bhandaris, however, cannot as a rule, intermarry with the other sub-castes. 

Except in Balasore and Puri, they drink and smoke together and eat pakki, but not cooked rice. In 
Balasore and Puri they neither eat, drink nor smoke together. 

The subcastes have separate panchayats in Cuttack. In Balasore and Puri, where the panebavat 
system is not in vogue, each subcaste has its own head-man. 
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BHU1YA. 


RAJKUAR (a) 
BICHWAR 
BATHURI 
KATRAS 
GHATWAR OR 
GHATWAL (/) 


Singhbhum 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Manbhum. 


RIKHIASAN (c) ... Manbhum. 

AlUSHAHAR ( e ) ... Ditto. 

RAIGHATWAR (/) ... North Bihar. 

RAIMANJHI (/) ... Ditto. 


In Singhbhum, the Rajkuars, who claim descent from the old kings of Singhbhum, are first in rank. 
Intermarriage between the subeastes is absolutely forbidden under penalty of being out-casted. 

Bhuiyas of the northern part of Manbhum claim descent from the Solar Kshattriyas and wear the sacred 
thread. Others claim descent from Paban, the god of wind, and say that their ancestors were the soldiers 
of Hanumanth, the monkey general of Ram Chandra. 

The Ghatwars, who rank first, are the keepers of ghats or mountain-passes, employed by the Rajas and 
zemindars. Rikhiasan is derived from Rikhya, a bear, and Asan, to eat. The members of this subcaste 
are said to have formerly eaten bear's flesh. Musahar probably means mouse-eater. Raigkatwar ranks 
above Raimanjhi. In Birbhnm, there are no subcastes. 

Each subcaste is practically an independent caste and intermarriage or commensality is absolutely 
forbidden. No one can gain admission to another subcaste. They have no panchayats, but they follow 
the Vyavastha or decision of their Brahmans. 


KOL 
MURA 
TH/KUR 
MiNKI 
DESI (D 


.. Chota Nagpur. 

Ditto. 

.. Ditto. 

Ditto. 

,. Ditto. 


BHUMIJ. 

BARABHUMli U) 
SIKHARli (f) 
PATKUMli 
TAMARIA (f) 


... Chota Nagpur. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


The first four sub-castes are found in Manbhum and they rank in the order in which they are entered 
The rest are found in Singhbhum where the Desi stands first, the Barabhumia and Sikharia second, and the 
Patkumia third in rank. The Tamaria ranks last. The Desis are the original inhabitants of the country. 
The Mura can intermarry with the Sikharia, Patkumia and Barabhumia. All of them, except the 
Tamaria, drink together. The Barabhumia can intermarry and drink with the Sikharia only. The 
Patkumias are not allowed to marry with the Desi or Tamaria. No one of any sub-caste can gain admis- 
sion to another. 

In Manbhum, there is one panchayat for the whole caste, but in Singhbhum, every subcaste has its 
own panchayat. 


BIND. 


LODHIYi ... North Bihar. 

GONE (a) ... Bihar. 

KHARIAT (/) ... Ditto. 

JULANTIA ... Ditto. 

NUN (/) ... South Bihar. 


BAJWAR (a) ... South Bihar. 

NUN1YA(/) ... Ditto. 

BINDKHAEA (/) Ditto. 

AWADHIA (<) ... Ditto. 


The Awadhia subcaste is said to have come from Ondh; the Khariat is so named from their making 
lhari (saltpetre). 

Julantia means eldest or best, and Nun means salt. It is said in Monghyr that the Nun Binds are not 
Binds at all, but Nuniyas, whose hereditary occupation is to prepare salt and saltpetre. The Gonr subcaste 
ranks first, and the Khariat second, the rest being all equal. The Bindkhara claims to be a subcaste of 
the Nuniyas, but some say it is a subcaste of Mallah and is so-called from its occupation, i.e., making 
fishing nets. 

The Binds of Saran say that they have no subcastes, but it appears that all belong to the Khariat 
subcaste. Intermarriage between the subcastes is strictly forbidden under penality of being outcasted. 
They neither eat, drink nor smoke together, except in Furnea, where they smoke and drink, but do not eat 
in company. 


BRAHMAN. 


RiRHI «) 
BiRENDRA (<) ... 
VYASOKTA (/) ... 
BARN A BRAH- 
MAN (/) 

AGBADANI (f) ... 
JYOTISH , OR 
GRAHiCHiR- 
YA (/) 

MAITHIL (<) 
UTKAL (t) 
MAGHUi ( d ) , ... 
MAHi BRiH- 
MAN {f) 
DRiVIRI (t) 
SiRASWAT (<) ... 

8ANDWIPI (<) ... 

DHAMI I/) 

GiYA'WAL (/) ... 

GATTRA ( t ) 

SaROTRIA(c) .., 
gAKADWIPI(e) ... 


") West, Central and East 
j Bengal. 

West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

West and East Bengal. 

Y West Bengal. 

> South Bihsr and Chota 
) Nagpur. 

■) West Bengal and Chota 
) Nagpur. 

East Bengal. 

South Bihar. 

, Ditto- 

, South Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

, East Bengal. 

South Bihar. 

, Ditto. 

. South Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


BAIDIK ( a) 
MADHYA SRENI 
(?) 

KiNYAKUBJA (<)... 


East Bengal. 

West Bengal. 

South Bihar and Chota 


Nagpur. 

KANAUJIA (t) ... West Bengal. 

SARWARIA(C ...1 
TAILANGI («) 

KARNATI ( t ) 

MAHiEiSHTBIYA 


NAGOR (t) 

GURGURETA 
PA.NCHAGRAM(f) ,, 

DAKHINDIGNA (t) ] Ohota Na SP ur » Plateau 
GURJORA (<) ... n: “~ 

GANGAPCTRA (/) 

mahXp^tra (/) 

PANCHADESI (/) 

SASAN (c) 

LAUKIK (c) 

SAHACHiTIA (#)... 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur. 

Ditto. 

Orissa. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Nearly all the sub-castes are territorial. 

The Rarhi and Barendra Brahmans of Bengal, trace their origin from the five priests brought 
from Kanauj in the ninth century, by Adisur. for the purpose of performing some V edic sacrifices. 
Although the priests brought their wives with them, they contracted marriages with the women in 
Bengil, and their children by the latter were the ancestors of the Barendra subcaste, while the Barhis 
represent the offspring of the original Hindustani wives. 

The Baidiks are divided into two sections. Paschafya, that is of Western India, and Daskhinatya 
that is of Southern India They claim to be the original settlers in Bengal who refused matrimonial 
alliances -with the new-comers. The Barhi claims superiority over the other two subcastes, but in Dacca 
the Baidiks claim higher rank on the score of purity and learning and the fact that, until recently, no 
member of their class accepted service of any kind, though the Barhis and Barendras had done so 
long ago. 

The Vyasokta, Barna-Brahman, Agradani, Jyotish or Grahacharya, and Maha Brahmans aro functional 
subcastes who are regarded as degraded on account of their low occupations. Food and water touched 
by them are considered impure by other Brahmans and even by all the clean castes. The descendants 
of Brahmans who degraded themselves by officiating as priests at the religious ceremonies of the low- 
caste Hindus, are called Baraa Brahmans. Agradanis are called so, on account of their accepting the 
dan or offerings at a Sradh ceremony. Jyotish or Grahacharya (Jyotish means astrology, graha, a planet, 
and acharya, a professor) means one versed in the science of astrology. They are looked down upon for 
receiving the ddn or offerings made to propitiate the evil influence of the planets. It is doubtful if their 
origin is the same as that of the pure Brahmans. A good Brahman would not return the salutation of a 
Grahacharya but would say “ Nabagrahaya nama ” (I bow to th“ nine planets). 

The Maghuas were originally good Brahmans, but are now degraded because Maghs entered their 
houses and defiled them. Maha Brahman is an ironical nickname given on account of their officiating 
in funeral ceremonies. Their touch defiles and th-y are not allowed to enter the house. The Sandwipi 
Brahmans rank low because in the time of Baja Diial, the people of Sandiwip were compelled to marry 
indiscriminately by breaking caste rules. The Dhamis and the Gayawals derive their names from Gaya 
dhdm. They are priests who officiate at the offering of Pindus and take the offerings made. The 
Gauras are divided into two sab-classes, viz., («) Madhya Gaura, and (ii) Adi Gaura. The Sarotrias derive 
their names from Sruli. Originally they were great Panaits, but now they are often qnite illiterate. 

The Sakadwipi, it is said, were brought from Sakadwipa by Srikrisbna through Narada’s advice to 
perform the worship of the Sun. They did so and the Prince recovered. Srikrishna then persaaded 
them to settle in India. The Kanyakubja were present at a Ya;na held by Baja Dasarath and were 
offered ddn or remuneration which they refused to accept, and so had to leave the place and Fettle 
elsewhere. They are now divided into many sab-classes viz. — (1) Kanaujia proper, (ii) Sarjupari, 
(iii) Sarwaria, (iv) Juhutia, and (v) Banaudhia, according to the places they settled in. 

It is said that the Panchadesis were members of lower castes elevated by the Baja of Orissa, who 
exercised full authority in caste questions. The Brahmans imported to Orissa by the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty are called Sasan Brahmans, and those who emigrated to Orissa previously and were subjected 
to Buddhist influences are called Lankik Brahmans. Others say that the Baja of Puri divided the 
Brahmans into two classes and that those who regarded all the injunctions of the Shastras were called 
.Sasan and that those who did not were called Laukik. The Laukik Brahman is further subdivided into 
three classes, e.g , Sarka (whose occupation is to grow saru. or kaehu, a kind of vegetable), Saraibatia or 
Mastan (whose chief occupation is cultivation), and Ddnud (who accept offerings in religious ceremonies). 
Sarachatia is not a subeaste, but the name of the rich Brahmans who live near the Sakhi Gopal temple 
and deal in cocoanuts. 

It has already been said that the clean Brahmans will not even smoke with those who are of 
low class. The higher classes will smoke, drink and eat pakki food together, but will not on any account 
take cooked rice in company. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden. No one can grin admission to a different subcaste of equal 
or higher siams. The higher subcastes may, however, be degraded to lower ones by adopting their profes- 
sion. Each subcaste has a separate Samaj of its own. 


CHAIN. 


BABA CHAIN ... Malda. I CHOTA CHAIN ... Malda. 

The Bara Chains rank above the Chota. The former will smoke and drink, but will not eat with the 
latter. If a L'ara marry a Chota, he is degraded to that subcaste. Each subeaste has its own Panchayat. 


CHAMAR. 


CHAMAR T/NTI 
DOHAR 
DHA'RH (a) 
DHUSI^ 

GORIA (at 
JAISWAR 

jaiNakpitri ( t ) 

JAUNPUKI (<) 
MAGAHIA (0 

PACHHliN 

EHATIMA'HARi 

KURAR 


(f) Bengal and North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... North Bengal and Bihar. 
... Bengal, Bihar and Chota 
Nagpnr. 

... Bengal and Bihar. 

Ditto. 

j North and East Bengal 
j and Chota Nagpur. 

... North and South Bengal 
and Bihar. 

... North Bengal and South 
Bihar. 

... Bengal. 

... Do. 


LARKOR 
RABIDAS 
RISHI 
MAGHA ( d ) 
KHU'TIA CHA- 
MiR. 

BARABHiGli (a) 
KORI 

KANADJli (*) ... 
CHUNITTARN ... 

KUPOAh. 

TIEHUTIA (t) ... 

KORACHAUN ... 
MOCHI (/) 


Bengal. 

Do. 

Do. 

East Bengal. 

Ditto. 

North Bengal. 

Ditto. 

North Bengal and North 
Bihar. 

North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

North Bihar. 


The Gorias claim to be descended from a Chamar father and Goala mother. Magahia and Kanaujia 
are mere geographical names. The Maghas were degraded because Maghs entered their zenanas 

Rabidas is superior to all in rank. In Dinajpur Barabhagia is superior to Goria, and Jaiswar to 
Dhusia ; but in Mymensingh and Shahabad Dhnsia is superior to all the other sub-castes. In Saran 
Kanaujia stands first, Dhusia second, Jaiswar third, Chamar Tanti fourth, and Magahia fifth in rank. The 
rest are all equal. 
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Intermarriage between the subcastes is strictly forbidden on pain of being outcasted. But the son 
of a Kishi can marry the daughter of a Rabidas on payment of a fine. If a .Jaiswar marries a Dhusia in 
Dxnajpur, he or she becomes a Duusia. Male Bhusias can marry Kanaujia women, but if a Dhusia girl 
marries a Kanaujia man. the latter must give a feast to the girl’s relatives. 

The members of different subeastes will not usually e'at, drink or smoke together, bnt a Rabidas 
may eat and drink with Rishi, and the Jaiswar and Dhusia subcastes freely eat, drink and smoke with each 
other. In Mymensmgh Gona and Dhusia only drink together. In Saran, Dhusia, Kanauiia and Jaiswar 
may smoke together. 

A Rishi can become a Rabidas on payment of a fine. No member of any other subcaste can gain 
admission to another, except in a few cases by intermarriage as noted above. Every subcaste has its own 

panchajat. 


CHANDAL OR NAMASUDRA. 


HlLli (/) 

JALIi (f) 
SIALI 

NUNIA (/) 
CHASI (/) 
GOLUK 
KESHURA If) 
RiJBANSI (J) 
KOTALIA (/) 
NaMASUDRA 

tiyar 

DHANI(rf) 

KARAL 


... Central, East and North 
Bengal. 

... Ditto. 

... West, Central and East 
Bengal. 

... West and Central Bengal 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto 

... Ditro. 

... Central and F ast Bengal, j 
... Ditto. 


BAGGiL 

JIANI 

NALO 

kora 

PaNFALIA (f) 
MECtlO ( f) 
BABHAI (/) 
EARATI (/) 

chandIl 

HAWA 

KAHaR 

berua ( f ) 

KATURli (/) 
PACHIMA 


... Central and East Bengal. 
Ditto. 

Central BengaL 
Ditto. 

West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

East Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. Ditto. 


Most of the Chandal subcastes are functional. 

Berua is from bar, a bamboo fishing contrivance used by the subcaste so named. Barhai and Karati 
are carpenters ; the Kahar is a palki bearer ; the Keshura deals in the root of that name; the Panphalia 
deals in panphal and makes traps and snares; the Kotalia is a village watchman; the Kunia prepares 
salt ; the Katuria makes wooden utensils and bums shells for lime ; the Jaliya is a fisherman ; the Chasi a 
cultivator, the Raj bansi a mason; the Baggal a pedlar, and so on. The Dhani sub- caste is said to have 
been degraded because of pollution by Maghs. The Halia and Berua are said to have become separated 
because they use different kinds of fishing nets. In some parts Siali and Jiani are looked on as sub- 
divisions of Halia and not as independent subeastes. 

The Namasudra, properly so called, ranks highest, and then in order the Rajbansi, Tiyar and Kota!. 
In Howrah the Chasi subcaste forbids widow marriage and is on this account awarded the first place ; it 
is followed by Halia, Barhi, Berua, Jaliya, and Pachima, while the Dhani, Nunia and Karal are said to 


come last. 

Intermarriage is generally forbidden. When it occurs the bride or bridegroom, as the case may 
be, is degraded to the subcaste of the other party, but the Namasudras, Rajbansis and Tiyars can 
intermarry on payment of a fine. The Hahas and Barhais permit intermarriage between themselves, but 
not with other subeastes. A Pachima can marry a Halia on payment of a fine. A Jiani marrying a 
Dhani will himself become a Dhani. In Faridpur, where the Jianis are most numerous, a Jiani girl, if married 
to a Namasudra proper, will be admitted to her husbana’s subeaste. In Nadia, a Jiani can be readmitted 
to his own subcaste, after intermarriage with a lower subcaste, by giving a feast to the people of his own 


group. 

The subeastes do not generally eat or drink together, but there are some exceptions. The Pachimas 
can dine with the H alias. In Khulna and Nadia, a Halia and a Siali will eat together. The Koras and 
Nalos eat, drink, and smoke together. In Bankura the Panf alias and the Kotalias freely eat, drink and 
smoke together, bat in Midnapore they will only smoke. The Nunias and the cialis will eat, 
drink, and smoke with others in Bankura, but they will do so only with the Mecho subcaste in Howrah. 
The Keshura will smoke only with the Pachma subcaste. A Dhani may take food in the house of a 
Siali but not rice versa. In the 24-Parganas the different subeastes will smoke and drink and eat sweet- 
meats, but will not partake of cooked rice, in each others company. In Backergunge they may freely drink 
and smoke together. A member of one subcaste can there gain admission toa higher oi.e by paying money 
and by giving up his occupation and taking to that of the higher one, s.g. a rich Jaliya by giving a feas 
may become a Halia. The lowest subeastes, however, can by no means gain admission to higher ones. 

Each subcaste has its own administration, usually with its priest at the head. 


CHASA. 


OBH <f\ A ... Orissa. SUKULIY £ (c) ... Orissa 

BENiTIYi(a) ... Do. KOLTHA (a) ... Do. 

CHUKULIYX (/) Do. 

The Orh Chasas, it is said, were the first of the aboriginal tribes who settled in Orissa and 
began to cultivate the soil. They were very numerous and the country was called after them. The 
Benatiya is said to have been created, from a tuft of the Bena grass or to te descended from those who 
first made the land fit for cultivation by clearing away the Bena grass. There is no material difference 
between the Chukuliya and the Sukuliya, save that the latter do not allow their females to appear in public ; 
they both extract salt from the sea water. 

The Benatiya subcaste stands first in rank and the Sukuliya and the Chuknliya lowest. In Puri there 
is no restriction on intermarriage or eating tos;e(her. In Cuttack a Benatiya may intermarry 
with the other subeastes on payment of a fine to his Panchayat j all the subeastes may drink and smoke 
together but may not partake of cooked rice. In Balasore intermarriage and eommensality are both 
prohibit d, except between the Chuknliya and Sukuliya subeastes. Rich members of the Sukuliya or 
Chukuliya subeastes can obtain wives from the higher classes, but are not allowed to eat, drink or smoke 
with them. The Koltha subcaste is reported from Augul, but it seems to be really a separate caste. 

All the subeastes have separate Panehayats, except in Puri, where one single Panchayat governs the 
whole caste. 
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DHANUK. 


PUDHWiR 
JAISWAR 
MAGAHIA (<) 
BANAUDHIYA 
KATHAUTIl 
SILHOTIA (0 


... Bihar. 

... Do. 

... Do. 

... North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 
Ditto. 


SIG-HA 

KANAUJIA (f) 
SURA I 
CHIRAUT (t) 
KHAPARIA 


. . . North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 
Ditto. 

. . . South Bihar. 


Most of the subcastes are territorial. The Kbaparias are so-called from their living in thatched huts. 
In Mongbyr it is doubtful whether the Jaiswars are Dhanuks or Kurmis. 

The Dudhwars rank higher than the Jaiswars in Monghyr and Bhagalpur where they do not eat the 
leavings of higher castes as the Jaiswars do, but the latter rank above all the other subcastea in Bhagalpur. 
The Dudhwar and the Magahia are considered superior to all in Darbhanga. In Patna all are equal. 

Inter-marriage is forbidden. Commensality is strictly prohibited, but in Mcnghyr they will drink 
water from each other’s hands. 

A member of one subcaste cannot gain admission to another except in Monghyr, where a thidhwar 
can become a Jaiswar by intermarriage. Each subcaste has a separate punchayat. 


DHOBA. 


BANGLi 
BALWAR (a) 
MAGHAYi (t) 
KANAUJIA (t) 
TIRHUTIA (t) 
OR1YA ( t ) 


JHARUi 
CHA'SA DHOBi 
DHOBASIN 
NITISIN 
BAK8HAY 
A TER HAY 
KANDU 
GADHPADYA 
KHOTTA ( t ) 


... Bengal Proper. 

... North Bengal and Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North Bengal 
... West, and Central Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur 

Plateau. 

... Chota Nagpnr Plateau. 

( f) Central Bengal. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... West Bengal. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


T/fNTI (a) ... West Bengal. 

BARA SAMAJ (<i) Ditto. 

CHOTA SAMAJ (a) Ditto. 

18-22 SAMA'J (a) ... Ditto. 

BALUN SAMAJ (a) Ditto. 

8ARO KHANA (a) Ditto. 
BARHI SAMAJ (t) Ditto. 
R^MA DHOBA (a) East Bengal. 
SITA DHOBA' («) ... Ditto. 

BHULUA ... Ditto. 

JUGIDIA ... Ditto. 

SUN DIP (t) ... Ditto. 

GORSAR ... Bihar. 

AWADHIYi (<) ... Do. 
GADHYA ... Do. 

BATH A M ... South Bihar. 


The Rama Dhoba and Sita Dhoba claim descent from the men who washed the clothes of Ram and 
his consort Sita, respectively. There is a tradition that Siva created a Dhoba from a Bel fruit to wash his 
wife’s clothes, and thus the Bel war Dhoba came into existence. Kanaujia, Maghaya, Tirhutia and 
Oriya are geographical divisions. The Oriya and Jharua subcastes appear to have the same origin, but their 
residence in separate places caused them to become separate. Chasa Dhobas are so-called because they 
have taken to cultivation. The Khottas emigrated from Bihar to West Bengal. The Tanti Dhobas are 
Tantis who took to washing and gradually came to be classed as Dhoba. Others hold that they have 
been so named from the fact that they are employed by the Tantis. They wash only clothes fresh 
from the loom. In Hooghly there are two different Samajes. Bara Samaj, Chota Samaj. Originally 
there was one Samaj and one headman. After the death of a certain headman his two sons divided the 
Samaj between them. Those who joined the elder brother came to be known as members of the Bara 
Samaj and those who joined the younger brother were termed Chota Samaj. There is no hard and fast 
distinction between the 18-22 Samaj, Baiun Samaj and Barakhana subcastes. 

In West Bengal the subcastes are all of equal rank, but in Rajshahi the Maghaya stands first and 
the Kanaujia lowest of all. The Chasa Dhobas are considered highest in rank in Central Bengal. They 
have three subdivisions, Uttar Rarhi, Dakhin Rarhi, and Barendra, among whom intermarriage is for- 
bidden, but they will eat together and smoke from the same hukka. In Noakhali, Bhulua stands first, 
Jugidia second, and Sundip third in rank. The Oriya stands first in Angul. The Maghaya ranks 
first in Patna, second in Gaya, third in Shahabad, and below the Awadhiya in Bhagalpur. The 
Kanaujia stands first in Gaya and Sasaram, and second in Patna and Buxar. Generally the position and 
social rank of the subcastes vary from place to place according to their numerical strength. 

Inter-marriage is forbidden among all the subcastes on pain of social ostracism, except in the follow- 
ing cases. In Angul, the Oriyas and the Jharuas have of late allowed inter-marriage on payment of a 
penalty to their respective communities. In Rajshahi, those who have inter-married are considered as a 
separate subcaste. In Hooghly inter-marriage is allowed between the Bara Samaj and the Chota Samaj. 
In Bhagalpur, the Maghaya and Awadhiya subcastes can inter -marry and in Saran the Maghaya can do 
so with the Kanaujia on payment of a fine. In Sasaram, though inter-marriage is uncommon, if a 
member of one snbcaste happens to take a wife from another he will be admitted to his own subcaste, 
or to that of his wife, after payiDg a fine and giving a feast to his fellows. 

The different subcastes do not generally eat, drink, or smoke together. But in Rajshahi the Bengali, 
Belwar, Maghaya, and Kanaujia suboastes dine, smoke, and drink together. In Hooghly, commensality 
is allowed between the Bara Samaj and Chota Samaj. In the 24-Parganas, no member of one sub-caste 
will take cooked rice in the house of another, but he will partake of pakki, sweets, etc. ; even a Chdsa 
Dhoba, considered the foremost of all the subcastes, will not refuse to take Jalpdn in the house of an 
ordinary Dhoba. The Dhobasin and the Nitisin will only drink and smoke together. In Bhagalpur, 
the Magahaya and the Awadhiya may eat together. In Orissa the Oriya and Jharua and in West Bengal 
the Barshay, Atarhay, Kandu, and Gadhpadya will smoke and drink together. In Sasaram the Belwar 
and the Kanaujia freely eat, smoke, and drink together. 

No member of one subcaste can gain admission to another, except in Bhsgalpur, where the Awadhia 
and Maghaya can do so by inter-marriage, and iu the Sasaram subdivision, w he- e a member of one sub- 
caste, can under special circumstances, be admitted to another, on payment of a fine and giving a feast. 

All the snbeastes have separate panchayats, except in Saran, where there is only one panchayat for 
the whole caste. In Sasaram, though they have separate panchayats, influential members of all the 
subcastes are asked to assist on important occasions. 
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DOM. 


MAGAHli (t) 

BANSPHOR!/) ... 
TIRHUTli (f) 

DAKHIN^LLi (t) 
ANKURIA' if) 
BLSDELIA (/) ... 

BiJA'NlA (J) 

TURI 

PANDIT (/) 

Dil DOM (/) ... 

MARDAFARASH(/1 
SiNCHI (/) 
KALINDI (/) 


West Bengal, Chota- 
Nagpur and Biiiar. 

Ditto 

Cliota Nagpur and South 
Bihar. 

Chota Nagpur. 

West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 litto. 

Ditto. 


KORA (/) 

KURMI (a) 
KHARlA (/) 
GHAKa'MI if) 
BANS 
BETRA (/) 

HXRI fa) 

DHAPRA 

CHAPARIYi 

DHARKAR (f) 

BHAGALPURIA(0 

DOMCHI 

DOMRA 

DOMAHRA 

HARKlR 


West Bengal. 

Di tto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

North Bengal and Bihar. 
Bihar. 

Do. 

Do. 

North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


One Kalu Bir is said to be the progenitor of the Dom caste. He had four sons, and from them the 
Ankuria, the Bisdelia, the Bajania and the Magahia subcastes claim to be descended. The other 
subeastes arose principally from the different callings pursued by the members. The Bansphors work 
in bamboo, and the Dharkars were executioners under the Hindu Kings. The Ankuria and the Sanchi 
generally work in bamboo. The Bapima and the Kalindi are drummers. The Koras are earth-cutters. 
The Ankurias serve as priests in Midnapore. The Gharamis construct thatched huts. 

The Dai Dom practises midwifery. The Mardafarash is an undei taker. The Kharias weave 
their baskets with a sort of reed called khari. The Betra Dom manufacture cane chairs. The Kurmi 
Doms are said to be descended from Kurmis. Magahia, and Tirhutia are geographical names. 

In Midnapore, every subeaste claims to rank above the others, but the Bans Doms seem to be the 
highest, and are followed by the Betras, the Kharias, and last of all the Kurmis. The Bansphors are 
generally eonsideied to rank comparatively high, as they do not remove dead bodies or eat the leavings 
of others, but in Patna and Sasaram they are placed below the Magahia from their eating food 
cooked by Dhobis and cutting the umbilical cord. The Dhapra ranks lowest in Monghyr, where he 
removes dead bodies. In Bhagalpur and Patna the Magahia stands highest, and second "in Gaya and 
Shahabad. In Shahabad the Domra is considered lowest in rank, as he eats the carcases of dogs and 
donkeys. The Dharkar stands first in Sasaram, because he disdains the leavings of a feast of which the 
other subeastes freely partake. 

Inter-marriage is generally forbidden on pain of being ontcasted, but in Hooghly this depends on 
the discretion of the panehayat. In Monghyr a Dhapra does not lose his position by marrying a 
Bansphor. In Sasaram a member of any subcaste can take his wife from another and still retain °his 
subcaste if he pays a fine to the pam-hayat and gives a feast to his caste-people. In Gaya inter-marriage 
is allowed between the Bansphor and Magahia. 

In Howrah the Ankuria and Sanchi smoke from the same hukkd and the Kalindi, the Sanchi and the 
Kora eat food cooked by the Ankuria, but not vice-versa. In Patna, the Bansphor and Magahia sometimes 
smoke together. Commensality is allowed in Purnea. With these exceptions, the subeastes may not 
eat, drink, or smoke together. 

The members of one subcaste cannot gain admission to any other. A Dharkar, however, may be 
admitted to other subeastes. and so also can the Bansphor in Monghyr. 

Each subcaste has its own separate panehayat or administration. 


DOSADH. 


MAGAHlX ( t ) 
BHOJPURIA it) 
SIRANTI (<) 
BAHALIA if) 
PAILWA'U 
SIROTIA (<) 
KURI 


.. Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 
... Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur. 

... Bihar. 

.. Do. 


.. Do. 
... Do. 


DHAR (a) 
KAMAR (/) 
KURMI (/)„ 
KANAUJIA (0 

gadar 

bhedar 

KOPBUDHWA 


... Bihar 

... North Bihar. 

... Ditto. 

... South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


The Dosadhs claim to be descended from the soldiers of the Pandava Prince Bliim. 

Magahia, Kanaujia, Bhojpuria and Srianti are geographical names : Bahelia is said to be derived from 
Bahai, an appointment. 

The Magahias stand first in rank in Chota Nagpur, Bhagalpur and Patna, the Sirantis, second in 
Patna, and the Kurmis first in Saran. Each subcaste claims higher rank thaa the others in Shahabad. 
All are equal in Monghyr and other places. 

Intermarriage is generally forbidden on pain of loss of caste. But in Sasaram if a Magahia takes 
a wife from a Dharh or Gadar, he may retain his subeaste on payment of a fine and by giving a feast ; in 
Saran the same rule applies. In Monghyr a member of any subcaste, marrying a girl of another subeaste 
is received into that of his wife. 

The members of different subeastes do not generally eat together, except in Saran. In Purnea the 
male members of the Magahia and the Padwar subeastes will eat together. In Darbhanga all but the 
Paiiwar eat, drink, and smeke together. No one can change his subeaste, and each group has its own 
administration or panehayat. 


GANDHABAN1K. 

DESi(a) ...West. Central and North' AUT ^SRAM(a) ... Central, North and East 

Bengal. j BengJ. 

CHHATTRIS(a) ... Ditto. j THIS ... West Bengal. 

SANK HA if) ...Bengal. | 

The Desas claim their descent from the famous CMnd Sadagir who qa-.:--, :d with Mauasi Devi, the 
goddess of serpents, and the A utasram from Srinmnta Sadagar, :k-‘ p q ulur he to oi the ‘Chsndi jlangal ’ 
who made a voyage to Ceylon in search of Ids lost father D liana pa ti Sadag„r. Acecr.hng to another 
tradition Siva being in need of spices for ln3 marinade, wiih Durgx, created the first of tho^JDesa 
Gandhabamks from his forehead, the Sankha from his armpit, the Aut from Lis navel and the t hhattrTs 
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from his foot. The Sankhabaniks are a functional subcaste who sell bracelets made from conch 
shells. The Desa ranks above the others in the 24-Parganas and below them in Midnapore, while 
Chhattris, which is lowest in the 24-Parganas, is highest in Midnapore. The Sankha subcaste stands third 
everywhere except in Rajshahi, where it holds the lowest place. In Dacca again Xut stands first, 
while in the 24 -Parganas it is second, and in Kajshahi it is inferior to Desa. In Nadia all are equal in rank. 

In West Bengal, Noakhali and Mymensingh intermarriage among the subcsstes is absolutely 
forbidden on the pain of loss of caste, but in Bankura it is allowed between Sankha and Chhattr 8. Else- 
where the rule is less stringent. In the 24-Parganas the Desa, Xut and Chhattris subcases intermarry and 
the bride becomes a member of her husband’s subcaste. Intermarriage between ihe higher _ subcaates is 
usual in Kajshahi, Murshidabad, Dacca and Jessore, and it is not absolutely forbidden in Dinajpur. 

In Pirbhum commensality is allowed, but in Midnapore and Kajshahi, the subcaates may not eat 
cooked rice together. In Howrah they use the same hukkd, but eating together is forbidden. In the 
24-rarganas the Desa, Chhattris and Aut subcastes eat together, but they will smoke only with the Sankha. 
In Nadia all subcastes may smoke and drink, but not eat, in company ; while in Murshidabad, Dacca and 
Dinajpur commensality is freely allowed In no case can a member of one snbcaste gain admission to 
another, save only by intermarriage as noted above. Where this is allowed, the bride goes to the husband a 
subcaste. 

In Midnapore each snbcaste has its own governing body. In the 24-Parganas a single panchayat now 
presides over the Desa, Aut and Chhattris subcastes, but the Sankha has got a separate one Everywhere 
else, each snbcaste usually has its own panchayat. 

This caste is divided into Kulins and Manliks, but the two classes freely intermarry, a bride-price 
being paid by the Mauliks. The families bearing the titles Haidar, Dutt, Khan, Mallik, Nag and 
Laha are Kulins. A Maulik by acts of great liberality and feasting his caste people may become a 
Kulin, 


GARERI. 

NIK H Alt ... Shahabad. I GANGXJALI ... Shahabad. 

DHEJSGAft ... Ditto. 1 

The three subcastes rank in the order in which they stand. Inter-marriage is prohibited on pain 
of excommunication. Commensality is also forbidden. No member of one subcaste can gain admission to 
another, and each has a separate panchayat. 


GOALA. 


PALLAB (/) ... 

GAURA (/) 

GOP (a) and (6) ... 

BXGBK (t) 
KOEKPALAS (a)... 
NAN DA OR 

NANDAGHOSH 

(?) 

KXRHI (t) 

bXrendra (D ... 

AHIK (a) 

MAGAHlX (/) ... 

MAJURHATI OR 
MAGaI ... 
RANLI 
MIRALI 
GODAGA 
KISNAlJT (t) ... 

BHOGA OR DAGA 
GOALA (f) 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
Ditto. 

North and East Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur. 

North Bengal. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

East, North and Central 
Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Throughout Bengal. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and Bihar. 


North, Central and East 
B' ngal. 

SADGOP ... East and North Bengal. 

DUSKA ... Chota Nagpur. 


NHRI A 

XHANDAL 

BaNCHIJa 

MATHURA BiSI (t) 

KaKAUJA 

GORlX 

MAJRXUT if) ... 

KANAU.JlX (f) ... 

CHANTHA 

SEPXhl 

JAT ... 

BARGAWAR 

GUJJAR 

GHASIBIAHUT (c) 
DHANOHAR 
CHIRAUT 
BARQUAMAR ... 
GB OSIN 

DUMALA 

MATHURiPUKlX 

GOPAPURlX (t) 
BHUIYi (/) 


Chota Nagpur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bihar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dtito. 

North Bihar, West Bengal 
and Chota Nagpur. 
Orissa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


A few of the subdivisims are territorial such as Rarhi, Birendra, Bagre, Magahii, Kananjia 
Mathurapuria and Gopapuria. The Pallabs follow the degrading occupation of branding cattle. The 
name is derived from a red dye formerly used by their females for adorning the feet The Koer- 
pales claim to be Vaisyas of royal descent. It is said that Srikrishna forebade the Goalas to sell milk 
and its preparations, and those who obeyed bis mandate were, styled Sadgops. The Nandaghosh claim to 
be descended from the foster father of Krishna. The Xhir traces its descent from one of the sous of 
Syamghesh. The Kisnauts were originally residents of Brindaban and say that Krishna spent his child- 
hood in their family. The Biahuts are so called because they forbid widow marriage. The Gouras are 
jpalki- bearers. 

The Bhuiya Gaurs are really Bhuiyas who have adopted the occupation of Goalas. The Bhogas (also 
called Dagas), brand cattle with a red-hot iron and castrate bullocks, and are looked down upon in 
consequence. In jlongbyr, the Majraut subcaste has a degraded section known as Pariaha Majraut 
(Piri means yellow) who manufactured cakes (for painting) out of the urine of cows In Orissa, the 
Mathurapurias are also called Chalisgharia, as 40 famili es emigrated thither from Mathura. 

In Faridpur the local subeastes aro of equal rank. Kisnauts consider themselves superior in rank, 
and in Gaya they do not eat food cooked even by Brahmans. Their claim is generally admitted, except 
in Buxar and Bhagalpur. The Majraut also rank high. The Nanda, Kisnaut and Mathurabasi are 
generally admitted to rank first owing to their origin. The Birendra subcaste considers itself superior to 
the Pallabs. The rank of the latter varies ; it is high in Dinajpur, Midnapore and 24-Parganas, but 
inferior in Rajshahi and Khulna. In Dinajpur the Barendras and the Bagres are regarded as cleaner 
than the Rarhis. The Karhis are regarded as inferior, owing to their branding bulls with red-hot iron. 
In Nadia all the subcas.es, except the Ahii and the Bhoga, occupy the same position. The Gorias 
generally occupy a low place because, un’ike the other subcastes, they do not scald the milk before 
mak i ng butter. The Jit and Separi subcastes are held in low estimation. 
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Intermarriage is, as a rule, absolutely forbidden on pain of social excommunication. In Murshidabad 
however, intermarriage, though not usual, is only penalized by temporary excommunication, which ceases 
after the offender has made atonement and given a feast. In Backergunge and Midnapore, if a Sadgop 
marries a woman of another subcaste, he has to fiud shelter in the lower subcaste. In Howrah a Mandavan 
male can marry a Pallab female, but not vice versa. Intermarriage is not altogether unknown between 
Majrauts and Kisnauts. 

Commensality is absolutely prohibited, except in a few instances. In Faridpar, Nadia and Purnea 
the subcastes may smoke from the same hukka and drink, but not dine together. In West Bengal 
pakki may be eaten in company, but not lcachhi. In iiowrah dining together is gradually being intro- 
duced. In Monghyr all subcastes, except the Jats, smoke and drink, and when away from home 
they may even eat together. In Earblunga and Patna the Majrauts and the Kisnauts may eat together, 
but in Gaya only the males do so. 

All the subcastes have separate panchayats, except in Balasore and Puri. 

Traces of Kulinism are to be found, and families who are wealthy, or who have at one time or another 
received marks of royal favour, or held office, are regarded as Kulins . 


GONRHI. 


BANPAE ( a ) ... Bihar. 

KUBIN (a) ... Do. 

BAILANATH (/) Do. 
DHARH (a) ... Do. 

CHAB ... North Bihar. 


KOLH 
CHHOTAH 
KULAR 
MUDIASI (/) 
KEWAT (/) 


... North Bihar. 
Do. 

Do. 

... South Bihar. 
Do. 


The Banpar and Kurin subcastes are alleged to be the descendants of Gonrhis, who fled from the battle 
field of Kurukshetra and concealed themselves in woods and ditches. The Bailanath is degraded for 
boring the nostrils of bullocks, Mudiaris are so called, because in fishing they seize the head of the fish. 
Kewats are boatm. n. In most places all are about equal in rank. 

Intermarriage is strictly forbidden on pain of social excommunication. Commensality is also prohibit- 
ed, except in Darbhanga. In Purnea they take water from each other’s hands, and the Kurins and 
Chhotahs smoke together. No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another. 

They all have separate panchayats. 


HAJJAM. 


AWADHlA (f) 

KANAUJll (/) 
MAGAHli (f) 
BIAHUT (c) 
TIKHUTIA (t) 


... North and South Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur. 

,,. Ditto 

... Ditto 

... Ditto 

... North and South Bihar. 


SKIBiSTAB (<) 

SEONARNI 
BENGALI (0 
RIKHUSAT 

aitha'na 


... South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

.. Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 


Most of the suhcastes are of the territorial type, e.y.^Awadhia Kanaujia, Tirhutia, Sribastab (from 
Srinagar) and Magahia. The Biahuts do not allow widow marriage. The Biahuts claim to be the 
offspring of the first, or Biahi wife of the common ancestor of the caste. 

The rank of the various subcastes varies from place to place according to their local strength. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden on pain of social ostracism. 

Commensality is generally prohibited, but in Patna all the subcastes can smoke, drink and eat palcki 
together. In Purnea they smoke and drink together, and in Monghyr they accept water from each 
other’s hands. 

No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another, and each has its own separate panehajat 
except in Saran, where the Aithanas and the Awadhias have a joint panchayat. 


HALUADAS. 

HALUA ... East Bengal. I GAZlA ... East Bengal. 

KESTIA ... East Bengal. 

The Haluas and the Gazias rank higher than the Kestias. Intermarriage and commensality are 
allowed between the first two, but not with the Kestias. 

No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another, and each ha* its own panchayat. 


HALWAI. 

MADHESIA (<) ... Bihar. | KANAUJIi (t) ... Bihar. 

MAGAHli W ... ... Bihar. 

The Madbesiks drink wine and rank below the Kanaujias. Intermarriage is strictly forbidden on 
pain of being outcasted. 

They do not eat, drink or smoke together. No member of one sub-caste can gain admission to another 
and each has its own administration. 


HARI. 


KANTil (/) 

MACH HU A (/) ... 

BENGALI (i) ... 

KHABAKPURli (<) 


North Bihar. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


PHTJL HARI ... West Bengal. 
METHAR HARI Ditto. 

KENGHA RlA ... Ditto. 

RAUT ... Ditto. 

EATKI ... Ditto. 


Tho word Kantai means an iron utensil for cooking. The Haris were, formerly employed to clean 
the utensils in the houses of high class Hindus. The Machhuas are so called because they trade in fish, 
and the Bengalis, owing to their having come originally from East Bengal. 
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The Kantais claim to be highest in rank. The Kharakpurias stand highest in rank in Bhagalpur. 
Intermarriage is forbidden amongst ali the subcastes and they do not take cooked food from each 
other. Each has a separate administration of its own. 


JUG1. 


MAHATMi 
KH ELEN DA 
BiRENDRA (t) 

rarhi (t) 

BAGKA (t) 
MAGENTA 
GIRIKDLIA 
PANCHNOEA 
J ALES WAR (a) 
ASIGHORI-a (a) 
SIVaKFL (c) 


.. Central and East Bengal. 
. Ditto. 

North Bengal. 

.. Central Bengal. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

, Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. We=t Bengal. 


TaNTI (/) 
B.ApLi/) 
NATH (a) 
EKA'DaSI (c) 


. West Bengal 
Ditto. 

. East Bengal. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


MASYA (c-) 
HALWA (/) .. 

BAN1ACHANGI 
MAGHUA ( d ) ... 

SY'AMVEDI (c) 
JAJUR VEDI (c) 


Some of the Jngis claim descent from the l'ogis. They say that YYigibar, a great Pandit, was the 
Mabant of Jalesvrar Mahadeo. On a certain Sira Chaturdashi night, after the Puja was over, there was 
a dispute between the Makant l'ogibar and Baladeva Bhatta, the priest of Raja Ballala Sena, who 
wished the offerings to be distributed amongst all the Brahmans, on which Vogibar turned him out of 
the Temple. This enraged the Raja. Y'ogibar was degraded and his descendants formed a separate 
caste. They serve as their own priests in many instances, and some wear the sacred thread. 

The Sivakuls claim their descent from a Jugi who was a votary of Siva. They were originally 
beggars and had no fixed habitation, but roamed from one cremation ground to another, where they prac- 
tised their peculiar form of worship. In Midnapore they are no better than the other sub-castes, the only 
distinction being that they assume the sacred thread at the time of marriage and then retain it or cast 
it off again as they please. The Tanti-Jugis are weavers. The Baols are professional beggars and some 
earn their living by snake-eharming. The Barendra and Rarhi subcastes are of course territorial. Maghs 
are said to have passed through the house of the Maghuas ar.d so caused their degradation. The Syamvedi 
and the Jajurvedi are so named on account of the Vedic rites which they observe. The Ekadasi and the 
Ma>ya mourn for 11 and 3) days, respectively. The Syamvedi subcaste is again divided into four 
territorial sub-sections Chandradipi, Banpronai, Barahazri and Songshabasi ; they do not intermarry. 

The Barendras and Raihis are equal m rank. In Mymensingh the Ekadasi stands 1 st, Masya 2nd, 
Khelendra 3rd, llalwa 4th, and Baniachangi atk in rank. The Maghuas are looked on as the lowest. In 
Nadia the Jugis do not admit the existence of any subcastes. 

Intermarriage between different subcastes is strictly prohibited on pain of loss of caste. In Faridpur 
a man taking his wife from an inferior sub-caste is degraded to her level, eg. if a Nath marries a Maghua 
girl, he himself becomes a Maghua. In Khulna a Rarhi may take his wife from any other subcaste 
except Khelenda and Magenta, who are regarded as very low. The Ekadasis, who alone follow the rites 
of Brahmans, the others never marry beyond their own circle. 

Commensality is generally forbidden, but not drinking or smoking in company. The Rarhis and 
Barendras, however, eat together. In Dacca the Mahatmas will not touch food cooked by Naths, but 
will smoke with them. The Masyas have no objection to take food from the Ekadasis and water from 
the other sub-castes. In the 24-Barganas a Raihi will not eat or drink freely but will smoke with others. 
In Khulna, the Khelenda and Magenta are not allowed to drink or smoke with others. 

No member of one subcaste can gain admission to another except in the following instances. In Dacca 
a Nath may become a Mahal ma it he follows the occupation and mode of living ot this subcaste. In 
Faridpur admission can be obtained to any lower subca-te. The Masyas and Klielendas only can gain 
admission to the Ekadasi subcaste in Mymensingh, it allowed by the Panchayat. 

All subcastes have separate administrations. 


KADAR. 

NAIYA ... Bhagalpur. { DURILAI ... Bhagalpur. 

HAZARI ... Ditto. i BARE! ... Ditto. 

These sub-castes are not yet fully established as such. All are equal in rank. Intermarriage and com- 
mensality are al'owed. They can gain admission to any subcaste by intermarriage, but each group has a 
separate administration. 


RAWIN’! 
TUEiHi 
MAGAHIA ( t ) 
G4RHUK 

JAISVY AR 
DHIMiR (a) 


KAHAR. 


.. Bihar and Chota N agpur. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur. 

... Ditto 

... Ditto. 


DHUSIA 

KHAEWaR (a) 

GAl'ARA 

DHUEIA 

KOCH (a) 

KHATWE 

DHUSIA 


... Chota Nagpur. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

t .. Bihar. 

... North Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... South Bihar. 


The Rawanis of Monghyr are divided into two sections, Magahia and Mongiria. The former are de- 
graded because they allow tlieir females to vender personal service to other castes ; they also eat the 
leavings of other castes and carry dead bodies. 

In Mor gliyr nil the subcastes seem to be equal in rank, except the Turahas who are not recognised as 
Kahars citin' to their selling fish. Tfce Magahias are second in I’atna and fourth in Shahabad, the 
Kharwars are second in Buxar and third in Sasaram, and the Katwe is held lowest in Darbhanga. 

Intufiuariage is generally forbidden on penalty of being outcasted, but in Palamau it is allowed with 
the sanction of the Panchayat: in Gaya and Sasaram an offender against the rule may be readmitted to his 
own subcaste on payment oi a fine and on giving a feast. 

Commenrality is generally forbidden, but in Monghvr they can smoke and drink together, and in 
Purnea they can « nly take water from each other's hands. In Sasaram all the subcastes except the Turaha 
eat, drink and smoke together. 

A traiisAr from one subcaste to another is not possible, except in Palamau, where it is allowed with 
the permits;, n of the Panchayat. 

Each ouuiuste has its own Panchayat. 
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KAIBARTTA. 


ADI 

MADHY'A 
halia 
CH iSI (/) 


OR,"-) 
OR [ 


North Bengal. 

West, North 
Bengal. 


and 


East 


ANTAOR J ALIYA 7 West, North and 
OR JIACHH1 (f) ) Bengal. 

DaS ... West BeDgal. 


East 


The Uadhyas were separated from the other subcastes owing to the favour of Ballala Sena. They 
found his son tor him and he rewarded them by ordering that water touched by them might be used by 
the high-class Hindus. They then gave up plying boats and took to cultivation, whence they are also 
known as Halia or Chasi. They now claim to be called Mahisya. 

Each of the three subcastes Adi, Anta and Madhya is divided into two sections, Rarhi and Barendra, 
between whom intermarriage is not allowed. Each claims higher rank than the other. They drink and' 
smoke together and may eat paki-i food in each other’s company 

The Madhya is highest in rank, and next comes the Das, wuile the Machhis or Antas are regarded as 
the lowest. In North Bengal the Adi ranks next to the Madhya. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden on pain of excommunication. Commensality is also forbidden, 
but in Howrah all the subcastes can smoke together. No member of one subcaste can gain admission 
to another, and each has a separate Panehayat. 

Kulinism, among the Chasi Kaibartta is in vogue. Families who enjoyed respect on account of their 
opulence or ancestry, are regarded as Ku’.ins There are four kinds of Kulins among the Kaibarttas, 1st 
the Fulchatiya, 2nd the Eksidhia, 3rd the Sidhia and 4th the Mukinda. Marriage may take place with 
the Mauliks for some pecuniary consideration, but a Kulin suffers in the estimation of the community if 
he gives his daughter in marriage to a Maulik. 


BlAliUT(c) 

JAISWAR (a) 
KHARIDAHA (/) 
BANAUDHIA (t) 


KALWAR. 


...Chota Nagpur, North 
Bengal, and Bihar. 
Ditto. 

... Bihar and North Bengal. 
... South Bihar. 


TANK 

saga HtJT («•) 
deswar 

MAIDARA 
JANAKPURI (<) 


... South Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 


The Jaiswars, it is alleged, have got their name from their mother Jaso. Some of the Jaiswars who 
took to selling liquor, were outcasted and were called Kalwars. Others say that they were so called for 
making copper, in a caste meeting the Jaiswars of Karida did not attend and were therefore outcasted, 
and afterwards got the name of Kharidaha. The first progenitor of this caste had two wives, one a 
virgin and the other a widow. Sons of the wedded wife are called Biahuts, while from the sagai 
wife descended the other subcastes. The Biahuts never allow widow-marriage, but the Sagahuts permit 
the practice. The Biahuts are generally considered highest and the Sagahuts lowest in rank, the rest 
being all equal. Intermarriage is strictly forbidden under penalty of being outcasted. Commensality 
is also prohibited, but in some places they may smoke or drink together. No member of any subcaste 
can gain admission to any other, and each has a separate Panehayat. 


KANSABANIK. 

SAPTAGRAMI ( t ) ... Central Bengal. [ M.AITI ... Central Bengal. 

MAINDDBAZI (dj ... Ditto. | MA1NAGORI (t) ... Ditto. 

Saptagrami and Mainagori are names derived from their original places of residence. Some cf the 
Saptagramis were degraded and formed a separate subcaste, called Maindobazi. The Saptagramis are 
highest in rank, and do not intermarry with any other subcaste ; if the rule is broken, the offender is 
degraded to the subcaste into which he marries. Intermarriage among the ocher subeastes, though not 
strictly forbidden, is unusual. 

They won’t eat or drink with one another, but they may smoke together. The members of one sub- 
caste cannot gain admission to another, except in the case of the Saptagrami, who may be degraded to any 
other subcaste by intermarriage. Each subcaste has a separate administration of its own. 

There are Kulins and Mauliks, but the distinction involves no restriction on marriage. 


KANU. 


KARAINCH ... Bhagalpur. I MAGAHIA (t) ... Bhagalpur. 

MADHESIA (t) ... Ditto. | 

They re.rtk in the same order in which they stand. Intermarriage and commensality are 
absolutely forbidden. A member of one subcaste cannot gun admission to another, ana each has a 
separate administration. 


DHTBAR (a) 
GONR (O 
KAIBARTTA 
GHIWA 


... West Bengal 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 


KEWAT. 

saghAr 

GAEB.AST 
Ra.SI If) 
SEN LI C f) 


... North Bihar. 

... Ditto, 

... Chota Nagpur Plateau. 
... Ditto. 


The Rasi and Scnli appear to have come origimlly from the same stoe.k. They are all of equal 
rank. Intermarriage is not allowed, and commensali y is forbidden, except in West Bengal, where all the 
subcastes inter-dine. 


KHYAN. 

KANTI ... Eangpur. 1 MARIKA ... Rangpur. 

Intermarriage and commensality are not allowed between the subcastes. 
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KANT.Xl DTjLIA (/) North Bengal. 
DAKAI ... Ditto. 

RiJBANSI (a) ... Ditto. 

PALIYA ... Ditto. 

JALUA ... Ditto. 


KOCH. 

DOBH/Sli 
KOCH (a) 
DESI (a) 
BABU (a) 


... North Bengal. 

Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


Namo, son of Kashyapa Muni, is said to have married Hirn, Jira, Udiya and Tnra. The offsprings 
of HirA are Koches, those of Tura, Sadbu Paliyas or Rajbansu, those of Jiri, Babns, and those of 
UAva, Desis. The Kantais are called Duliaa, because they carry the paiki. The Desis are so called 
because their forefathers were the earliest settlers. The subcaste It aj ban si is further subdivided into 
(a) Rajbansi, ( l ) Bhagawau Rajbansi. The latter is higher in rank. So also Paliya has three subdivisions 
(u) Sadhu, (i) Desi, (e) Balai. The Paliyas are highest in rank, while the Dokai, Jalua, and Dobhasia 
are regarded as of low rank. , 

Intermarriage, though not usual, is not forbidden ; in Jalpaiguri, it is said to be punished by 
degradation to the lower sub caste, but the penalty is not, however, rigidly enforced. 

The general practice is, that the subci3tes drink and smoke together, but wont eat. The Dakai sn b- 
caste is, however, looked on as degraded and therefore excluded. In Jalpaiguri they may take paiki 
together, but not cooked rice. 

No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another except by marriage ; in Dinajpur the 
subcastes have separate panchayats. 


KOiRI. 


BAEKLD/NGI la) Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 


CHHOKKl-DiNGI (a) Ditto. 
BANAPiR ... Ditto. 

JA'dUHAB ... Ditto. 

KANAUJIA (t) ... Ditto. 

MAGAHIA (f) ... Ditto. 


DAKINI «) ... Chota Nagpur. 


GCTRIA 

CHIKMilT 

TIE HUT l A (t) 

JALAKUR 

GOITA 

HAEDI (t) 

DHiRH 


Chota Nagpur. 
North Bihar. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

South Bihar. 
Ditto. 


It is said that once five Koiri brothers on being attacked ran away and hid themselves, one in a drain 
the second in a jungle, and the third under the roots of a tree ; the fourth fled to Magadha and the fifth 
across the river. They were, therefore, termed Dhangi, Banapar, Jaruhar, M again a, and Chirmait, 
respectively. The Dhangis also claim their origin from the Yagna of a Raja named Dangi, from which 
their common ancestor was bom. Hardis came from Hardi, in the district of Ballia. 

The Barki-Dangis are highest in rank, because they never allow widow-marriage, and do not eat flesh, 
or drink wine. Next come Chhoki-Dangi and Banapar, while the Magahias are regarded as the lowest. In 
Patna and Shahabad all the subeastes are equal in rank 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden under penalty of social excommunication. Commensality is 
also not usually allowed ; but in Monghyr, the Magahias and the Kanaujias, and in Puraea, the 
Barkidangis, Magahias and Tirhutias, smoke and drink with one another. 

No member of any subcaste can gain admission to another. Each has a separate Panchayat of its 
own, except in the Sonthal Parganas where disputes are settled at a general meeting of the caste people. 


KURM1. 


JAISWiK (t) 
SAINTHWAR ... 
AWADHIYA (t) ... 
SAMASWAR 
CHANDEL 

KACHAISX 

GHAMELA 
MAGAHIA' (t) 
DHAN EUR MI ... 
DHELAPHOKl/) ... 
TERAHGHAEIA (a) 
CHANAUE(t) 
BliHUT(f) 
PATANWAEH) ... 
ANTHAS1A 
PATHAEIA 


Bihar and Chota Nagpur. | 

BARAKURMI(a) ... 

Chota Nagpur. 

Ditto. 


CHOTA KURMI(c) 

Ditto. 

Bihar. 


CHAUR 

Ditto. 

Do. 


KHAECHWlR ... 

Ditto. 

North Bihar and 

Chota 

JALBANWAR ... 

Ditto. 

Nagpur. 


JALBHANDA 

Ditto. 

South Bihar and 

Chota 

CHILBANDX 

Ditto. 

Nagpur 


KESWAR 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


DAMARIAR 

Ditto. 

North Bihar. 


KOIRWAR 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


KECHIKESSEI ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

| 

MUTaEWAR 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


BAGESEI(c) 

Ditto. 

South Bihar, 


MEGISEI 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


NASATWAE 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


KURUNI(r) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


KURMI PROPER 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


ADHKCJRMI(c) ... 

Ditto. 


The Jaiswars are said to have emigrated fiom Jaispur in the United Provinces, and the Awadhias 
and Patanwars from Oudh and Patna, respectively. The Biahuts are so named from the fact that 
they never allow widow marriage. This prctice is also forbidden by tbe Chanaurs and Awadhias. 

The Awadhia sub-easte is generally regarded as the highest, and the Sainthwar subcaste as the lowest 
in rank. The Bara Kurmis are superior to the Chota Kurmis. lhe Jaiswar, though it usually ranks 
high, is looked down upon in Darbhanga for eating the leavings of a feast and cleansing the dishes of high 
caste Hindus. Intermarriage is strictly forbidden on pain of loss of caste, or, in some cases, degradation 
to the lower of the two subcastes, except in Hazaribagh where all subcastes freely intermarry. 

Commensality is also prohibited, except in Hazaribagh where all sub-castes freely dine with 
one another. A J aiswar may always take cooked rice from an Awadhia. 

No member of one subcaste can gain admission to another, except in certain cases of intermarriage. 
Each sub-caste has usually a separate panchayat, but iu Hazaribagh there is a single panchayat for the 
whole caste. 

LAH1RI. 


DESIU) ... Bihar. j MAGAHl/(<) ... Bihar. 

TlEHUTli(<) ... Do. I 

These are all territorial names. The Deii ranks below the Tirhntia. Intermarriage is absolutely 
forbidden on loss of caste. Commensality is also not permitted. No one can change his subcaste and each 
group has a separate administration. 
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MADAK. 

BARASAMAJ ... Mymensingh. 

TERASAMAj ... Ditto. 

BARA ASRAMA ... Sonthal Parganas. 

MURA ... ... Ditto. 


A JA(<) ... ... Sonthal Parganas. 

DHARMA SAT 

ASRAMA ... Ditto. 


In Mymensingh intermarriage is allowed, but in the Sonthal Parganas it is forbidden under penalty 
of fine or excommunication. Commensalitv is permitted and they freely eat, drink and smoke together- 
Members of one sub -caste ean gain admission to another in Mymensingh. In the Sonthal Parganas 
caste questions are decided by the members of the caste or subcaste in meeting, and in Mymensingh 
each subcaste has a separate administration of its own. 


MADHUNAPIT. 

BISWAS (a) ... Central and West Bengal, 1 MAD1IU (a) ... Central and West Bengal. 

JATI (a) ... Ditto. I RELATI ( t ) ... Ditto. 

The Madhu is alleged to he descended direct from a man who shared Chaitanya. The Jati appears 
to spring from intermarriages with the Mayra caste. Relati, also known as Septagrami, is a local 
division. The Madhus are first and the Jatis second in social position ; the other two stand lower. 
Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden, but in Midnapore the rule is not strictly enforced. Commensality 
is freely allowed in Midnapore. but in Nadia they only drink and smoke together. Members of a 
lower, cannot gain admission to a higher, snbcaste. Usually each subcaste has a separate administration. 

Kulinism is in vogue. A Maulik has to pay money if he wishes to intermarry with a Kulin. 


MAL. 


RAJBANSI 

MALEVA 

KUSMETIA 

MALLIK 


... West Bengal. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

Ditto. 


DHAL1A 

GOBRA 

KHERA 

SANAGANTHA 


... West Bengal. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 


In Birbhum intemarriage is allowed between the Maleva, Knsmetia and Mallik subcastes and in 
Bankura it is allowed between the Dhalia, Gobra, Khera and Sanagantha subcastes. The iiajbansis, 
however, do not intermarry with any other subcaste. In Birbhom there is no restriction on commensality, 
but in Bankura the different subcastes will eat only, pakki and not cooked rice. Each subcaste has its 
own administration. 


MALI. 


PHUL {/) 
DOKANIA 
TELNOPA 
POCHA 
DEULIA (c) 
TUHIRI (c) 


... Birbhum. 
... Ditto. 
... Ditto. 
... Ditto. 

... Angul. 

... Do. 


KHANDAL (c) 
SANKHUA (c) 
BANSPHOR 
PATAR 
SULANKI 


Angul. 

Manbhum 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 


MALI OR MAHULI Ditto. 


In Angul all are said to come from the same stock, but were separated owing to their taking part in 
different ceremonies. The Deulias are those who perform tho worship of Siva in the temple ; the Tuhiris 
collect flowers for the worship, the Khandals carry a sword, and the Sankhuas blow the conch shell 
at the time of worship. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden. Commensality is also prohibited, except in Birbhum. No 
member of one snbcaste can gain admission to another. There is a separate administration for each 
subcaste in Manbhum. 


MECH. 

AGNIA MECH ... Jalpaiguri. I JATI MECH ... Jalpaiguri. 

The Agnia Mech is higher in rank than the Jati Mech. Intermarriage is not usual. An Agnia Mech 
may marry the daughter of a Jati Mech, but in that case she may no longer eat at her father’s house. 
An A<mia Mech sometimes gives his daughter in marriage to a Jati Mech, but in such a case the 
bride’s 1 people would not eat food cooked by her after the marriage, unless the bridegroom becomes an 
Agnia by giving a feast to the Panchayat. . 

The Agnia Mech do not eat food cooked by the Jati Mech, nor do they smoke in their hukkd. But 
they will drmk water from the hand of a Jati Mech. A Jati Mech may become an Agnia Mech by 
intermarriage as stated above, and an Agnia Mech may by degradation become a Jati Mech. The tt*o 
subcastes have different Panchayats. 


MUSAHAR, 


MAGHAYA (0 

DHARWAR 
BHUNARAR 
bHAIBAR ... 
RIKHIASAN 
mahtwar 

BICHWAR 
TIRcUTlA (t) 

DAKHINAHA (<) 


Bihar, and Chota Nag- 
pur 

Chota Nagpur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bihar and Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Bihar. 


RAJ3AN3I 

deswAr 
chaurwAr 
ra jw a r 
kharw'Ar 
dbArh 
KANaUJIA (f) 
BRAT WAR 

PACHHAISA 


North Bihar. 

Ditto. 

South Bihar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

generally considers! 


There is no particular rank among them but the Bhatwars and Khirwars are 
superior to the rest, because they do not eat snakes. 
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In Bhagalpur and Hazaribagh, intermarriage and commensality prevail. In Shahabad there is no 
regular intermarriage, but when it occurs it is condoned ou payment of a fine, and giving a feast. 

Elsewhere the subcastes do not intermarry or dine with one another. 

A person of one subcaste cannot gain admission to another, except in Bhagalpur and Hazaribagh, 
where he can do so freely . In these two districts there is a single pauchayat for the whole caste, but 
elsewhere each subeaste has got a separate panchayat. 


NAPIT. 


SATGHARlA (t) ... Bengal Proper. 

BiEHI (<) ... ... Ditto. 


BiRENDRA (t) 
SAPTAGRAMI (/) 
ANARPDRIA (t, 
BUR DO WAN I ( t ) 
MADHYASRENI (a) 
MANDARANI 
RAJHATI (/) 
PHULNAPIT 
DRIANAP1T 
GAURIANAPIT 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

West Bengal. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


DESI NAPIT 
HiLDAR (fj 

KHOTTA 

BHULUA 

SAN DIP Aft) 

HANSDAHA 

BAMAN BANE ... 

XOTA 

MUSGANJ 

SHAHAR NAPIT (fj 

BHCIA 

BANGALI NAPIT ( t ) 


West Bengal. 

North and Central 
Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Central Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

East Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Sonthal Parganas. 


Most of the subeastes are territorial. 

The higher class Napits, e.g. Rarhi, do not shave low castes. The Haidars who do so are degraded 
in consequence. Those subcastes who allow widow marriage are also looked down upon. In Midnapore 
the Phulnapit is first in rank, and is followed by the Madhyasreni, Oriya and Gauria. 

Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden except in Mymensingh and Murshidabad. In Nadia and Rang- 
pur there is no restriction of inteimarriage among the Rarhis and Barendras, In Midnapore it is not 
allowed, and if a man of a higher -ubcaste gives his daughter in marriage to a man of a lower one, he 
himself becomes a member of the latter. 

Commensality is also forbidden, except in Nadia, MvmensiDgh, and Murshidabad. In Birbhum and 
Bankura, they smoke the same hukkd, and partake of pakki together but not cooked rice. They smoke 
and drink together m Howrah and Dacca. 

Each subcaste has a separate panchayat. 


PAS1. 

BEHADA(t) ... Bhagalpur. [ MAGAHll (<) ... Bhagalpur. 

The Behada is higher in rank than the Magakia. Inter-marriage is forbidden and also commensality. 
No one can change liis subcaste, and each has a separate administration. 


PATNI. 


JAT PATNI fa) ... North and East Bengal. 
GHiT PATNI (a) Ditto. 

DOM PATNI (/) Ditto. 

BANSPHOR (a) ... Ditto. 

BH/LO PATNI (e) East Bengal. 

MAGHHA (d) ... Ditto. 


BAKLAI (/) ... East Bengal. 

SHONESHABAZI 

if) ... Ditto. 

MURADIA (/) ... Ditto. 

AGLIf/) ... Ditto. 

KAPORDAI (/) Ditto. 


The Bhalo Patni came to be a separate subcaste owing to the degradation of the Maghuas, whose houses 
were entered by Maghs. The four subcastes, Jat, Ghat, Dom, and Bansphor, are said to have descended 
from the four brothers, Jadab, Kalubir, Madhab, Narhari. Difference of occupation is the cause of 
separation cf the subcastes, Bablai, Shoneshabazi, Muradia, Agli and Eapordai. 

In Mymensingh the Jat stands first, Ghat second, Dorn third, and Bansphor fourth in rank. The Jat 
Patnis have retained their original caste, while the others are degraded. The Dom Patois keep pigs and 
the Bansphors dispose of dead bodies. In Backergunge the Baklai stands first, Shoneshabazi second, 
Muradia third, Agli fourth, and Kapordai fifth in rank. The Jat and Bhalo are also superior classes of 
Patnis. 

Inter-marriage is absolutely forbidden, but in Faridpur this bar app’ies to the Bhalo Patnis only. 
Commensality is also forbidden, but in Dinajpur it is allowed between the Jilts and Ghats. 

No person of one sub-caste can gain admission to another, except in Nadia, where a Ghat may become 
a Jat, with the permission of the panchayat. Each subcaste has a separate administration of its own. 


POD. 


CH^SIf/) ... West Pengal. 
CHHANCHI If) Ditto. 

JASUKIf/) ... Ditto. 


BASUDEB PAUN- 
BRA (a) ... Central Bengal. 

SAMAPARH ... Ditto 


The Basudeb Paundras claim descent from the family of Pundra, the son of Basudeb, while the 
San! a parks say that they are descended from Bali Raja, t ••e son of Sutopa. The Basudeb Paundras are 
divided into two sections, the Uttav itarlii and Dakshiu Ihuiu. The SanUparas are also divided into two 
sections, the Utkalor Oriya and the Bangaja. 

AmoLg the Chasi and the Chhanchi subcastes, those who ernplov themselves as cart-drivers or fish- 
mongers are degraded to tie Jasuri subcastes, and are regarded as lowest in rank. 

No inter-marriage can take place among the differed subc-ws. The Uttar Rarhi and the Daksbiu 
Rarhi sections of the Basudeb Paundras do not eat cooked He- in each others ~es but may take 
pakki food together. The Orya sections of the San trap in w..i tako ox -.1 n“o lit the house of the 
Uttar Rarhi or Daksnin Raihi Pods, but not vim rer*d. 

No member of ar.y subcaste can gain admission to another, and each subcaste ho its own Pradhiin 
®r headman, who deals With all social and ceremonial matters. 
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RAJWAR. 


m/l 

angwae 

SIKHARlX 

RAJBANSI 


I 


Manbhum. 


The RajbaTisi Raj wars are said to be the first in rank. Inter-marriage and commensality are 
absolutely forbidden. No member of one subcaste can gain admission to another, and each has a separate 
panchayat. 


SADGOP. 

KUMAR (a) ... Burdwan and Birbhum. | PURBAKUL (t) ... Burdwan and Birbhum. 

PACHHIMKUL (£) ... Burdwan and Birbhum. 

The Kumars profess to be the descendants of eight Rajas who had their seats in Gopbhum, Suer> 
Kanksa, Khatangarh, and Dignagar. Paehhimkul and Purbakul are territorial names, referring to the 
west and east banks of the river Hooghly. The former refused to accept Kulinism, whereas the latter 
accepted it. They are all equal in rank. Intermarriage is not allowed in Birbhum, but in Burdwan, 
the Purbakuls and Pachhimkuls now intermarry. In Birbhum the Kumars won’t eat rice with the 
others, but in Burdwan they may dine together in the house of a Brahman. Each subcaste has a 
separate administration. 


SANKHARI. 

RAGHUNATHPURIA (/)... West Bengal. I BALGUMA (#) ... West Bengal. 

BISHNUPUEIA (t) ... Ditto. | BARA (t) ... Ditto. 

The subcastes are all territorial. Intermarriage and commensality are allowed and a member of 
any one subcaste can gain admission to another, by giving a feast. Each has its own administration. 




\ 


SARNAKAR. 


UTTAR RARHI (t).„ West, Central and East 

Bengal. 

DAKHINRARHI (f) Ditto. 

BAREUDRA (<) ... Central and East Bengal. 

SAPTAGRAMI (<) ... West and Central Bengal. 

BUKDWAJNI (#) 


BASAXDALT OR 
BASANTARI 
SONAR (/) 
KilliR I/') 
bURSUTYA 
Central Bengal. 


West and Central Bengal. 
West Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Most of the subcastes have territorial names. The Earhis are generally regarded as highest in 
rank and next come the Barendras, but a good deal depends upon their local strength. In Howrah 
the Saptagramis stand last, and in the 24 Earganas the Burdwanis claim superiority over the others. 

Intermarriage is strictly forbidden, except in Hooghly. In Howrah it is gradually coming into 
vogue. Commensality is prohibited, except in Birbhum. In Howrah there is no restriction in_ the 
matter of smoking, and the practice of eating together is gradually coming into vogue. The Rajhis 
and Barendras will dine together in Nadia. In the 24-Parganas they will not eat cooked rice, 
in company, but there is no restriction to partaking of sweetmeats, and drinking and smoking from 
the same hooka. 

No member of one subcaste can gain admission to another, and each has a separate panchayat of its 
own. Kulinism is in vogue. Kulins receive payment when marrying in a Maulik family. 


SONAR. 


A.TODHYA BASI ft) Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 
KANAU.HA (t) ... Ditto, 

BHOJPURIA (t) ... Ditto. 

KAMAR KiLLA (a) Bihar. 

TETHIKI OR 

THAT HERA (fj ... Ditto. 


BAIS 
CHAKHA 
CHANSWAR (t) 
BARHA (t) 

maik 


... Bihar. 

... South Bihar. 
... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... North Bihar. 


The names of the subcastes are mostly territorial. The subcaste Kanaujia is further divided into 
two sections, the Biahut and Sagahut, among whom intermarriage and commensality are forbidden. 
The Tethiris or Thatheras are so named from (heir preparing brass utensils. 

.ill the subcastes are equal in rank in Patna, Monghyr, and Palamau. The Kanaujia ranks highest in 
Gaya and is followed by the Ajodhybasi. In Shahabad the Charha is first, Bhojpuria second, Barha 
third, and Chansawar fourth in rank. Intermarriage is absolutely forbidden among all the subcastes. 
Commensality is also prohibited; but in Monghyr they will drink water from each other, and in Purnea 
the Ajodhyabasis and Tethiris will smoke in the same hooka. 

Each subcaste has a separate panchayat of its own. 


A 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

No. 265C., dated Ranchi, the 1st October 1901. 

From — H. C. Streatfeilp, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 

To — The Superintendent of Census Operations, Bengal. 

With reference to your No. 184T., dated 25th May last, I have the honour to submit 
the following report on the precedence of castes in this district, and to express my extreme 
regret at the delay that has occurred. Having prepared a preliminary note and consulted 
Babu Krishna Kali Mukherji, Personal Assistant to the Commissioner, on it, I lost sio-ht of 
the matter until reminded by you recently. 

2. The list of tribes given in your letter under reply is as follows : — 

(1) Agoria, (2) Asur, (3) Bandawat, (4) Banjara, (5) Baraik (chik), (6) Bedia 
(7) Beyar, (3) Bhar, (9) Bhuinya, (10) Binjhia, (11) Birjia, (12) Birhor, (13) Chers, (14) 
Dhenuar, (15) Dherkor, (16) Grhasi, (17) Bond, (18) Gorait, (19) Gulgulia, (2(1) Ho, (21) 
Jhora, (22) Kondra, (23) Kaur, (24) Kbaira, (25) Kharia, (26) Kherwar, (27) Kora’ (28) 
Korwa, (29) Koshta, (30) Kurmi, (31) Lohar, (32) Mahli, (33) Mallar, (34) Mar," (35) 
Maulik, (36) Muuda, (37) Nagesia, (38) Nizari, (39) Oraon, (40) Pan, (41) Parhaiya, (42) 
Rautia and (43) Sarak. Of these, the Bandawat, Banjara, Beyar, Bhar, Dhenuar, Dherkor 
Gulgulia, Kandra, Mar, Maulik, Niyari, Parhaiya castes are either non-existent in this 
district or of such infrequent occurrence that I am unable to assign them a social position in 
relation to the other tribes. The classification of the remaining tabes and castes according 
to their accepted social position is by no means an easy task, the status of the several castes 
varying greatly in local estimation from place to place according to the numbers of the 
caste in a particular locality, and especially according to the standing of its leading numbers 
Thus in the Bassia and Palkot Parganas the hereditary zamindars are Rautias in Bhaur 
Pahar Pargana the zamindar is a Bhogta, in Biru Kesalpur the zamindar is a Jhora in 
Parbaorga a Binjhia, and in these particular parganas and their neighbourhood the castes 
concerned undoubtedly take a far higher position than elsewhere in the district. Similarly 
the Mundas in the south-east of the district, where they form almost the entire population 
occupy a distinctly higher social position than where they are scattered about in isolated 
families ; and in that tract their leading families are being to claim Kshatriya rank and call 
themselves Manki Chattris. The Bhuiyas again in the south of the district are connected 
with ruling families in the Native States, and are often themselves land-holders ; they call 
themselves Khandait Paiks, and deny any connection with the Bhuiyas of the north of the 
district and Palamau, who rank with the Musahars of Bihar. On the other hand the 
Kherwars and Cheros in Palamau, where they have great traditions, rank much higher than 
they do in Ranchi. 8 

3. I have, in attempting to arrange the tribes of this district according to their social 

position, divided them into the following classes : — " 

(a) Castes served by regular Brahmans, andf rom whom orthodox Hindus will take 
water ; 

(£) Castes served by inferior Brahmans or Gosains, from whom the local Hindu castes 
will usually take water ; 

(c) Castes which claim to be Hindu, but are to all intents and purposes outside the 
Hindu pale; 

(cl) Purely animistic tribes, 

and endeavoured within these classes to place each tribe according to the estimation in which 
it is generally held. I cannot be absolutely sure of my facts, since I am at present practi- 
cally devoid of subordinates who have made any study of the castes peculiar to this district 
but they are as nearly correct as it is possible to make them without the detailed and minute’ 
enquiries which the subject really deamands. Babu Krishna Kali Mukherji, Personal 
Assistant to Commissioner, has kindly assisted me in the preparation of this list. 

4. An annotated list of the tribes arranged on the above principle is attached. 


1. This caste I place in a 

Sar&k i 


* Sarawak. 


class by itselt since it is pipely Aryan with no suspicion of 

abongma. blood or aboriginal origin. The name is said 
r- , .. . . to be * corruption of the Sanskrit Sravak (disciple), a name 

of the Jain laity and the caste would seem to have been originally Jain. They worship 
Hindu gods, bat touch no animal food, even fish, and have priests of their own caste though 
also occasionally employing Brahmans. They will not take water even from a Brahman, 
nor will Hindus take water from them. They are well-to-do land-holders and money- 
lenders as a rule, and take the title “ Mdnjhi they say they came from Mymensingh. 

Class A. 

To all appearances purely Hindu, though in many eases they appear to have inter- 
Binjhia. maimed with aboriginals. They claim to have come from 

„ a . ,, . , , ,j be sources of the Vindhyas, whence their name. In the 

south of the district they are well-to-do and talk Oriya, pointing to their having come in from 

Rdjputfk’ take the tltle “ Man Jhh and do not call themselves “Singh,” or claim to be 


2 . 
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3. 


A well-to-do land-owning caste, divided into three exogamous sub-castes. All call 
themselves Singh, but do not, as far as I have heard, 
Raucia ' seriously claim to rank as Chhatri. In appearance they 

are non-Aryans. The better class conform to Hindu usages. The inferior families eat 
fowls and, I believe, pork, though this is denied, and would properly come under class B 
or 0. The caste is said to have come into this district from the Rohtasgarh plateau, and 
the two main subdivisions of the caste represent two different migrations; but the 
difference in customs appears to me to be due more to the accident of social and pecuniary 
position of particular families, than to any racial distinction. 

4. The Bhogtas of this district claim to be Hindu and to have been brought into this 

district by one of the Maharajas of Chota Nagpur from 
Bhogta. Briudaban. In appearance and customs they closely 

resemble the Rautias and frequently call themselves Singh. They claim to be quite distinct 
from, and superior to, the Kherwar Bhogtas of Palamau. 

5. In this district there is now only one family of any position which is of Kherwar 

origin. They call themselves Singh, and I have known 
Kherwar. a Kherwar cultivator to call himself a Rajput. They have 

by no means a good reputation here, and but for their standing in Palamau I shall place 
them much lower. 

A tribe talking a form of Mundari, but now Hinduized and calling themselves 
. Sadan (non-aboriginal) ; are cultivators and workers in wood 

and bamboo. 


Cr.Ass B. 


6. There is only one family of this caste in the district, that of Bakhtaur Singh 

Manjhi of Kulakera. He claims that he is quite apart from 
Raj Good. and above the ordinary Gonds, and I am informed that 

Hindus generally recognize the distinction. 

7. A tribe claiming to be Aryan, not aboriginal in 
Nasesia " appearance, but usually found in very jungly villages. 

8. There are very few Cheros here, and Palamau is their real home : appear to be purely 

aboriginal, who have been, to a certain extent, Hinduized since 
chero ‘ they began to rule in Palamau. 

9. The history of this tribe is peculiar. Their caste profession is gold-washing. 

Jhora They are absolutely non-Aryan in appearance, and seem to 

be conuected with the Gonds. The head of their family, 
the jagirdar of parganas Biru, Kesulpur, has for several generations claimed to be 
Rajput, and has gradually been accepted as such, and would 
The other members of the caste, not to be left behind by 
purely Hindu, and call themselves Gangbansi Rajput. 

10. This caste is, I believe, really not distinct from the Bhuinyas. They do not mind 

calling themselves Bhuinyas, but say that the Bhuinyas of 
Gangpur and Oiissa are quite distinct from the degraded 
caste of that name found in Palamau, Hazaribagh and Gaya, 

They follow Hindu customs, and are recognized by the other 


now deny that 
their chief, now 


he is a Jhora. 
claim to be 


Khandait paik. 
(Bhuinyas.) 


which is frankly non-Hindu, 
tribes in this class as Hindus. 


12 . 


Koshta. 


11. A weaving class calling themselves Das and 
abstaining from animal food. 

This and the following four castes eat fowls and pork, except when brought in con- 
tact with orthodox Hindus, and are not really Hindu except 
Kurmi ‘ in Dame and in their worship. I believe, however, that the 

other castes of this class take water from them. There are several sub-castes, of which some are 
more Hindu than others ; but they all take the title Mahto, and I see no reason to doubt that 
they are identical with the Kurmis of Bihar, but have adopted many of the customs of the 
aborigines. 

13. Also call themselves Mahto. They are more or less Aryan in appearance, and have 
Ahir. several subdivisions. Their history is probably the same as 

that of the Kurmis, whom they closely resemble in habits. 

A cultivating class in the north of the district, who go in largely for trapping 
Bedia. big game, more or less Aryan in appearance. 

A well known jungly tribe, who claim to he Hindus, but are to all intents and pur- 
poses aboriginals. They are not numerous in this district, 
on ' and their proper position is not easy to ascertain. 

A weaving caste claiming to be Aryan and Hindu. They appear to be quite dis- 
b ik tiucit from the Pans or rather Panrs, being fairer and more 

1,1 ! ' * r ‘ " Aryan in appearance. Probably immigrants from Bengal. 

Usually said to be identical with the preceding, but neither caste admits this, and 
the Panrs are far more like the Mundas than the Chik 
Baraiks in appearance and habits. 

18. A land-holding caste in the south-west of the district, call themselves Singh and 

Roy, but are generally believed to be Korwas in origin. 
Kaurs. They claim to be Hindu, but are not, I believe, generally 

recognized as such. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Paar or Sawaai or Panr Sawasi. 
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22 . 


Gorait. 


Ghasi. 


19. There are in the district a certain number of Lohars belonging to the Sad Lohar 

caste, and this caste the Lohars of the local origin are always 
Lohar and Lohra. striving to attain and with some success. In purely aborig - 

nal villages, however, the Lohars are undoubtedly of purely aboriginal origin, and make no 
pretence to any other language or religion than that of the rest of the village. They were un- 
doubtedly originally members of the aboriginal tribes, who have taken to blacksmith work from 
taste, and I am told that among the Mundas to this day a man can work as blacksmith and 
retain his caste until his vanity induces him to show his skill by making an iron needle ; after 
that he becomes a Lohra. Being artizans and village servants they are generally reckoned 
as distinctly below the aboriginal tribe to which they are attached, but I have placed them at 
the bottom* of the jewsf-Hindu castes as the only possible place for their caste as a whole. 

20. Village watchmen and runners, apparently closely resemble the Hosadhs of Bihar. 

I have my suspicions that they are in fact Dosadhs, who have 
assumed a new title from their employment, eat beaf, pork 
and fowls. 

21. Fishermen, lathials and musicians. Have a very bad 
all-roand reputation. Also do bamboo work. 

Subdivided into Patar Mahlis, who press oil and Or and Bans Mahlis, who work 
in bamboo ; the former consider themselves much superior to 
the two latter — the Ors claim in places to be distinct from 
and above the Mahlis, but I think they are only a sub-caste. It is a question whether the 
Mahlis are not degraded offshoot of the Mundas. They often talk Mundari as their mother- 
tongue, but that proves nothing, as Baraiks and Panrs often do the same, but the Khaugar 
Mundas, a sub-caste that is said to have been turned out of the Munda community for un- 
clean eating, are also called Mahli Mundas, and Mahlis come into very old Munda tradi- 
tions and even into their mythology. They have a thieves’ slang of their own, and a bad ail- 
round reputation. 

23. A strange caste which I am unable to locate properly. I know of one or two 

JIallar families living among the Mundas, and practically indistin- 

guishable from them, but the genuine Mallars do not 

acknowledge them. The caste profession is casting in brass from sand moulds, brass grain, 
measures, stirrups, walking-stick heads, powder-horns, ornamental rings on spears and axes, 
and similar things are cast in brass by them, the decorative patterns being often obtained by 
pressing string into the wet mould. The women also tattoo. They talk among themselves, a 
dialect made by deliberately perverting Hindi, but though this forms a regular thieves’ slang, 
they are not, as far as I know, dishonest; they have no priests and settled homes, wandering 
from village to village as they find work, and where a Mallar dies, there he is buried and 
forgotten. Local tradition asserts that the original Mallar was elder brother of the original 
Oraon, and took to brass-casting by chance, but the Mallars, while admitting the prevalence 
of the tradition, deny its correctness and claim to be Sudan (i.e., non-Kol) by extraction. 

Class D. 

The genuine aboriginals are placed at the bottom of the list, because I do not know 
how else to place them, but no Mur da or Oraon would admit that he was other than infinitely 
superior to (ihasis Goraits, Mahlis and the weaving classes, and as a matter of fact they are 
so according to all the ordinary tests of respectability. 

24. The Mundas have a universally admitted precedence over the other aboriginals in 

Mundas virtue of their cider occupation of the country, their traditions 

of rule in it, and their establishment of the Nagbansi Maha- 
rajas. They appear to have had Rajas — rulers of pargnnas — and rulers of twelve villages and 
a regular tribal Government, which none of the other aboiigines ever had or claim to have had. 
Tne Hos or fighting Kols are only found in Singhbhum, and so I have not entered them in 
my list ; they are undoubtedly only a subdivision of the Mundas, and claim superiority over 
the Konkpat Mundas of the Ranchi plateau. The Kdangar Mundas or Mahli Mundas are a 
sub-caste excommunicated in the days of tradition for eating something unclean ; they have 
a bad reputation for dishonesty". 

25. Though more numerous than the Mundas, and as far as moral standard of comfort 

Oraon goes, superior to them in my opinion ; they admit a social in- 

feriority due to later arrival in the district and to the fact that 
they have no traditions of national or tribal as opposed to village organization. I know one 
Oraon family with the title Manjui, and this is the only case in the district, to the best of my 
belief, of any Oraon holding a title denoting more than mere village status. 

26. Much more closely resemble the Mundas than the Oraons, and their language is 

Kharias Kolarian, Have a bad reputation for conceit, obstinacy and 

personal uncleanliness. Appear to have no traditions. 

2 1 . 28, & 29. These three tribes all talk a language practically the s.rue as Mundhri ; 

. , , .. they all smelt iron and live in the remotest jungly villages. 

i hey are the only tribes that will voluntarily call themselves 
Eel, and I am unable to distinguish them socially. A theory has been put forward that the 
Asurs were the original owners of the country, and that the Munda legend of the struggle 
between Singbonga and the Asur arose from the sanguinary war, in which the latter were 
ousted by the Mundas. It seems to me far more probable that they are of Munda origin 
having separated from the Mundas merely on account of their profession. The legend of the 
war between the gods and the Titans is probably far older than the Munda occupation of 
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Chota Nagpur, and it is natural that the iron-smelting branch of the tribe should have 
assumed the name given to the iron-smelting Titans in the legend. 

30. The Bhuiya although they have no sort of tribal organization nor any language of 

their own, make no pretence of Hinduism, and must therefore 
Bh '“ ya ‘ be classed among the purely animistic tribes. I have placed 

them absolutely at the bottom of the list of settled tribes, as without having gained any- 
thing from contact with civilization, they have lost the free independent spirit which charac- 
terizes the aboriginals generally. They are the only aboriginal tribe which receives outsiders 
into their community. Oheros who have joined Bhuiya (generally on account of a love 
affair with a Bhuiya woman) are not uncommon in Palamau, and keep the surname Singh, 
and I have known a Kherwar boy who had a Baisan with a Bhuiya to join the Bhuiya 
community, the ceremony including the eating of pork from the woman’s hands. 

31. A jungly trib9 with no fixed habitation, roaming from forest to forest, living on 

game and monkeys, and by the manufacture and sale of 
drums and wooden vessels. They talk almost pure Mundari, 
and the fact that their name Birhor means jungly man in Mundari includes the word Horo 
meaning man, which the Mundas apply exclusively to themselves, points to their being merely 
an off -shoot of th.9 Mundas that has preferred the jungly to settled life. 

32. 1 put the Korwa at the bottom of the list, as though they have traditions of rule in the 

land, and are in fact probably the nearest to true aborigines 
of any of the so-called aboriginal tribes, and though they are 
less wandering than the Birhors, and do a certain amount of cultivation in a spasmodic way, 
their physique and manners are distinctly inferior, and their occasional relapses into predatory 
savagery mark them out as the one tribe in Chota Nagpur to which the stereotyped news- 
paper description of the Chota Nagpur aboriginals as little removed from animals to a small 
extent applies. I have met very intelligent Korwas, however. 


No. 762, dated Cuttack, the 11th September 1901. 

From — Babu Jamini Mohan Das, Deputy Superintendent of Census, Cuttaok, 

To — The Superintendent of Census Operations, Bengal. 

I have the honor to submit the following report on the classification of tribes found in 
the Orissa Tributary States in the order of their social precedence. 

2. The Tributary States contain a considerable population of Hindu and semi-Hindu- 
ised castes which do not socially intermix with the pure aboriginal tribes and cannot, there- 
fore, be grouped together with them on the basis of social rank. I propose, therefore, to deal 
in this report, only with the pure aboriginal tribes found in large numbers in the Orissa 
Tributary States. 

3. I enclose copy of a circular letter addressed by me to the officers noted in the margin, 

on this subject. Replies received from 

1. Balm Gopal Bullav Das, Deputy Magistrate, now Manager (2), (3), (4) and (5) are Submitted here- 
of Keonjhar State. 

2 Babu Ras Behari Naik, Deputy Magistrate, now Manager "HU m original, 
of Dhenkanal. 4. Two important facts should he 

BiCiToV^ndr^sfsib-Deputy Collector, now Govern- J» me “ ““f “ this que S - 

ment Agent, Navagarh state. tion ; 1st, that the tribes are not uniformly 

5. Bibu Narafn chandra Naik Deputy Magistrate, now Offioia distributed over the different States, and 

ting Deputy Commissioner, Angul, and - n , , , , , n • j ,» ’ 

6. Babu Sudani Chandra Naik, Assistant Superintendent of Tribu- *nu, tnat UnilKG Hindus WilO IOrm a more 

tary states, Orisaa. or less compact society in every province 


1. Babu Gopal Bullav Das, Deputy Magistrate, now Manager (2), (3), (4) and (5) are Submitted here- 
of Keonjhar State. 

2 Babu Ras Behari Naik, Deputy Magistrate, now Manager "HU ill original, 
of Dhenkanal. 4. Two important facts should he 

BiCiToV^ndr^sfsib-Deputy Collector, now Govern- J» me “ ““f “ this que S - 

ment Agent, Navagarh state. tion j 1st, that the tribes are not uniformly 

5. Bibu Narai'n Chandra Naik Deputy Magistrate, now Offioia distributed OVer the different States, and 

ting Deputy Commissioner, Angul, and - n , , , , , n • j ,» ’ 

6. Babu Sudam Chandra Naik, Assistant Superintendent of Tribu- *nd, tnat UnilKG JtiindUS WilO IOrm a more 

tary states, Orissa. or i ess compact society in every province 

with traditions of origin connected with 
their hereditary occupations, the independent aboriginal tribes form separate communities 
with hardly any intercourse which leads to social gradation. In short, although there is 
“ caste precedence, ” 1 doubt very much whether there is any “ tribal precedence. ” Where 
a tribe is influentially connected with land and strong in numbers, it holds its own against 
any other tribe, however influential it may be, in some other place. Thus the Kandh holds 
a very high rank in Kandhmal although, in other states into which he has immigrated, in 
small numbers, he holds a very low rank. The Kol, again, has been assigned a very low 
place by all the reporting officers but I am not disposed to take this as an index to bis 
position in Singhbhum from which this tribe has spread into other places. In page 57 of 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Singhbhum, Mr. Risley (the compiler of this volume) 
observes — “ They (Hos) are in my opinion physically and morally superior to the Mundas, 
Bhumij andSantals.” 

The Bhumij similarly has been assigned a very low place in Nayagarb, where the tribe 
is weak in number, but a much higher place in Mourbhanj, where he is more influential. 

Broadly speaking all pure tribes to whom tradition assigns a local home, and an early 
connection with land, must be put in the same rank, irrespective of their position in any parti- 
cular place, and all subsidiary tribes derived from them who have degraded themselves by 
occupation should be put in lower gradations according to the degree of degradation suffered 
by each. 

5. On the principles indicated above I have prepared a statement placing in Group I 
all the tribes influentially connected "with land or having traditions of past connection 
with land. 

It will he seen from the Mourbhanj report that the Bathoris, Dhamas and Khariaa were 
once very influentially connected with land in that State. The Bhuiyas, including the 

A2 
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Bhania Purans, are also powerful in that State as well as in Keonjhar. The Bhumijas hold 
a rather low position in Mourbhanj but in Dhalbhum they are still very powerful. The Sabar 
and Sahara, probably of the same origin, were once the owners of Dhenkanal and the Sahara 
still hold very high rank in Mourbhanj and Puri. 

The Kandhs in Kandhmal, the Mundas and Oraons in Chota Nagpur, the Sonthals in 
Santal Parganas, the Kols in Singhbhum and the Gonds in the Central Provinoes, are 

still very influential. ... 

It is very doubtful whether Kurmis and Lodhas are aboriginal tribes , and I have not, 

therefore, included them in the list. 

The Taulas and Bauris who are of about the same rank should not, I think, be treated 
as aboriginal tribes. The Taulas are found only in Orissa and are evidently a sub-tribe. 

♦ Both Taulas and Bauris are semi-Hinduized and as such should be grouped with Hindus. 

6. I do not think the tests prescribed for determining the social position of Hindus 
apply to aborigines any more than they apply to other civilized or uncivilized races. The same 
tribe is differently treated by the Hindus in different places, according to their local position 
and habits. I think the degree to which the Hindus associate with a tribe shows the extent to 
which it has advanced towards conversion to the Hindu faith. Such semi-Hinduized abori- 
ginal tribes may be classed with Hindus on considerations which apply to Hindus, but the 
pure aborigines who are, strictly speaking, yet Animists should be viewed from other stand- 
points. It would be well, I think, to leave them unclassified. 

7. The occupational groups, below the first group of pijre aboriginal tribes, have been 
classed rather by their occupations and habits than by the rank which they themselves accord 
to each other in society. I cannot attempt any further subdivisions on the basis of the 
information available. 

In conclusion I beg to say that the subject is too complicated to be adequately dealt 
with amid the press of heavy routine duties and within the short time available for its 
consideration. The information collected is very meagre, but I doubt very much whether 
more useful information can be collected without local enquiry by an officer interested in 
the question. 


Statement showing the classification of aboriginal tribes in the Orissa Tributary 
States according to their social 'precedence. 


No. of 
group. 

Name of caste. 

Characteristic determining 
the position of the 
group. 

Common characteristics of castes 
in each group. 


Bathuri ... 

Bhuiy4 ... 

Bhumij 

Dharua 

Gond 

Kandh 

i 

j 

All these tribes are influentially con- 

I < 

Kharia 

^Purity of occupation and 


Kol 

influential connection 

nected with land in some place or 


Munda 

with land of the main 

other, and still hold high rank where 


Oraon 

Savar 

bodies of each tribe. 

they are strong in numbers. With- 
in the group, they may be all taken 


Sahar 

1 

as of equal rank. 

l 

Sant61 

J 


r 

l 

Khaira ... 

Nahura 

Loh£r 

' 

These are all) artisans and as such 

n < 

Ghantri 

^Position of artisans in 

Godr£ 

Malh&r 

Tamaria 

j Hindu society. 

J 

may be taken as of equal, rank. 

r 

1 

Jhora 



Girgiria 

^Position of fisherman in 

All these castes catch fish. 

iii < 
1 

Bauri 

Ghani 

j Hindu society. 


i 

Ghdsi ... 

J 


( 

" Juang 

1 

Wandering tribes without any fixed 

IY < 

Patua 

> Savage condition and 

c Kelfi 

J want of influence. 

habitation and living chiefly on 
jungle produce. 

Y 

P6n 

Follows the most degrading 
occupation of skinning 
dead animals and takes 
beef. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

CALCUTTA, the 4th NOVEMBER 1902. 
RESOLUTION— No. 3180Mis. 


Read — 

The Report by E. A. Gait, Esq., i.c.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Bengal, 
on the census of Bengal taken on the 1st March 1901. 

The fourth complete census of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, which 
was taken on the night of the 1st March 1901, shows the population of the 
Provinces within the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, including the 
Feudatory States, to have been on that date 78,493,410 persons, of whom 
39,278,186 were males and 39,215,224 were females. 

The Superintendent of the Census Operations in Bengal, Mr. E. A. Gait, 

i.c.s. , has submitted his Report within twenty months from the date of the census 
or after an interval six months shorter than that occupied in compiling the 
figures and writing the Report of the Census of 1891. 

2. The Report is contained in four volumes, of which the first three 

form Volumes VI to VIB of the Imperial Series. 
The Report, tables and other rp^ e g rs {. vo l ume comprises the Report Proper, the 

““ p second contains the Imperial Tables in which the 

district is the unit, and the third the Provincial Tables, in which the unit is the 
Police circle ; the fourth volume, which is the Administrative Report, gives a full 
account of the procedure adopted in taking the census and in compiling the 
results, fnatter which on the occasion of each previous census has been included in 
the Report Proper. In addition to the abovenamed volumes the Census Superin- 
tendent has supplied to each district manuscript volumes of village Census Tables, 
with an index, giving for each “ village ” and “ mauza” the population by sex 
and religion. Volumes have also been prepared showing in alphabetical order 
the classification adopted under the heads (<a) language, (5) caste, (c) occupa- 
tions ; these volumes, and another which contains specimens of all forms used 
throughout the operations, are likely to prove most useful at the next census. 
Mr. Gait also reports that he has caused to be paged, indexed and bound up, 
the various reports on the subjects of caste, sub-caste, marriage customs, 
language, Hindu religion, and Muhammadanism which contain much inform- 
ation that has not been utilised in the Census Report, but which may 
hereafter prove to be useful. 

3. Mr. Gait has summarised in the Introduction to his Report the import- 

ant facts connected (1) with the work of the 
Work °f Enumeration, Compila- enumeration, and (2) with the compilation of the 

figures recorded m the schedules; and it will suffice 
to mention here under the first head that the arrangements made were verv 
similar to those of 1891, but that the number of enumerators excluding 
Calcutta and the Feudatory States in 1901 was 384,000 against 315,000 in 1891, 
and of supervisors 28,000 as against 26,000. Under the head of compilation it 
must be mentioned that the “slip system” which has long been in use in census 
work in other countries was, for the first time, adopted under the orders of the 
Census Commissioner, Mr. Risley, in a Bengal Census in 1901; the innovation 
was a complete success both in expediting the work of compilation and also in 
reduction of cost. 

A very detailed examination of the district tables was made by the 
Superintendent and by his head office. Mr. Gait himself classified all castes, 
languages and occupations, as he explains in his Administrative Report, and also 
made a detailed check of the figures of marriage by caste for all cashes and all 
districts. The tabulation for all the earlier tables was checked throughout 
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item by item, and the testing of the caste and occupation tables, though not so 
complete, was still very thorough ; lastly, all entries which disclosed marked 
differences in comparison with those of 1891, or which seemed to be open to 
doubt, were worked out de novo . 

The total cost of the census just taken in Bengal has been about 
Rs. 3,90,000 as against about Rs. 7,00,000 expended over the census of 1891. 
The large reduction of cost is due mainly to the introduction of the slip system, 
but partly also to the employment of establishment on lower pay and to 
improved record room arrangements. 

4. The Report is well arranged, and lucidly written and it indicates 

v remarkable knowledge of the Province and its 

e epo roper. people. The general description of the Province 

and the historical retrospect in Chapter I, the account of the religions of Bengal 
in Chapter IV, the learned disquisition on the languages and castes of the 
Province in Chapters X and XI especially deserve the attention of scholars and 
will attract very general interest. The Report is longer than usual, but it is 
not diffuse and its length is amply vindicated on page V of the Introduction 
where Mr. Gait points out the vastness of the population of Bengal which is 
a quarter of that of the whole of India and the greatly varying conditions of 
caste, language, religion and social customs which distinguish the different 
parts of the Province. The Report is not only a store-house of information, 
but it is suggestive and inspiring, and it will undoubtedly prove the starting 
point of much future research. 

In the Imperial Tables the districts have been grouped according to 
Commissioners’ Divisions, but in the Report Proper and in the subsidiary 
tables, the districts have been arranged in eight natural divisions which 
correspond nearly but not exactly with the divisions adopted by Mr. O’Donnell 
in his Census Report for 1891, save that Mr. Gait takes the Presidency Division 
excluding Khulna away from Western Bengal, and makes it into a division which 
he calls Central Bengal. This is a suitable arrangement ; Mr. Gait’s reasons 
for departing from Mr. O’Donnell’s arrangement are given in paragraph 40 of 
his Report. The statistics for the eight natural divisions are ordinarily taken 
in the Report as the units for discussion, and the figures for individual districts 
are dealt with only in Chapter II which treats of the variations in the popula- 
tion, and also in special places where such separate treatment is required. 

Another feature of the Report which is deserving of special notice consists 
of the small maps and diagrams printed with the letter-press. Those which 
illustrate the Chapter on castes have been prepared on the system recommended 
by Mr. Jacques Bertillon as explained in paragraph 622 of the Report. These 
diagrams illustrate the statistics very graphically, and the use of similar 
diagrams in future reports may be commended. 

5. Turning to the results of the census, it has first to be noticed 

that of the natural divisions Central Bengal 
has the greatest density of population, viz., 775 
persons to the square mile. Of districts, Howrah 

with 1,668 persons to the square mile is the most thickly peopled and then 
follow Dacca with 952 persons, and Muzaffarpur and Saran with 917 and 907 
persons to the square mile, respectively: the Chota Nagpur plateau is the 
area of least dense population, with only 152 to the square mile. The general 
increase of the population during the decade has been 5*1 per cent, against 7 
per cent, in the previous decade. East Bengal with an increase of 10*4 per 
cent, is the most progressive part of the Province and the general result of this 
census and of the preceding census is to show that the centre of population 
of the Province is moving towards the east and south. 

It appears from the Report that from 1872 to 1891 there was a steady 
improvement in the accuracy of the enumeration, and that part of the increases 
brought out by the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 was therefore unreal : on the other 
hand that disclosed by the present census is attributable solely to the growth of 
the population. Mr. Gait writes: — 


Density and variations of the 
population. 


“ The standard of aocuracy in 1891 had reached a stage -which left hut little room for 
further improvement and, as compared with that census, it is probable tha t the general gain 
on this account at the present enumeration does not at the outside exceed 100,000, while in 
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the districts where plague was prevalent, the census of 1901 was less complete than its 
predecessor. Taking the gain and. loss together, it may be concluded that there has been no 
appreciable improvement in the matter of accuracy at the present census.” 

A close approximation between the growth of the total population as 
ascertained by the census and that indicated by the vital statistics of the 
Province is noticed in paragraph 90 of the report ; and paragraphs 235 and 
396 to 398 discuss a general fall in the birth-rate. 

To the mass of the people the most important events of the decade were 
the scarcities of the years 1891-92, 1396-97 and 1899-1900, the outbreaks of 
plague which began in the Province in 1898 and the development of the 
mining and mill industries which led to a great increase in the industrial 
population therein employed. To Chittagong the cyclone and storm-wave of 
1897, which caused directly or indirectly 50,000 deaths, was a grievous calamity. 
No connection appears to exist between famine and variations in the population 
in Bihar (paragraphs 176, 181, 186 and 229 of the report); but it would 
seem that in Chota Nagpur a certain amount of the mortality is possibly 
attributable to famine (paragraphs 199, 203 and 206). 

Seven districts have decreased in population since 1891, viz., Jessore, 
Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, Champaran and Purnea, the decrease ranging 
from 8*4 per cent, in Patna to 2‘2 per cent, in Saran. There can be no doubt 
that the decrease in Patna is mainly due to mortality from plague, to the flight 
of the people from their homes on account of that disease, and to incomplete 
enumeration in certain places due to the disorganisation of the census 
arrangements by plague. In Saran the loss of population is also accounted 
for by the plague epidemic which was more virulent there than in any other 
district of this Province, except Patna. In Jessore, Champaran and Purnea, 
the decrease is due to the prevalence of fever and in Purnea also to a very 
severe outbreak of cholera which occurred in the year 1900. In South Bihar 
generally, Mr. Gait finds a diminished birth-rate (paragraph 396). 

That Bengal like the rest of India is a land of villages ana not towns 
has long been known, and it appears that at the "present time out of every 
100 persons in the Province, 95 live in villages and 5 in towns. In the 
statistics for towns the most striking features are the increase in the population 
of Calcutta and Howrah and their suburbs, and the decrease in the towns of 
Bihar, which was due to plague mortality and to temporary desertion caused by 
plague. 

6. The great and growing immigration to Bengal Proper from Bibar and 

Migrations Of the people. the United Provinces, the emigration from Chota 

Nagpur to the Assam tea gardens and from the 
Sonthal Parganas to the Barind tract of Northern Bengal are the most noticeable 
features of the “ migration ” statistics. The immigrants from Bihar and the 
United Provinces come [to work in the mines of the coal area, and in the mills 
of the Metropolitan districts, while in the districts of Bengal proper generally 
they are employed as field labourers, on earthwork on railways, roads and 
tanks in the towns (and especially in Calcutta, where 40 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are Hindi-speaking), they are mostly day-labourers, servants 
and palki-bearers. Chota Nagpur, though the most sparsely populated tract 
of the Province, sends out not only the greatest number of emigrants but 
also the largest proportion as compared with its population ; next to Chota 
Nagpur the districts of Bankura, Hooghly, and Saran send out the greatest 
proportion of emigrants. More than 10 per cent, of the persons born in these 
districts were enumerated away from their homes. It has generally been 
supposed that, except in Chota Nagpur, pressure on the soi^ was the chief 
factor in determining the extent of migration, but Mr. Gait strikes a new note 
and makes the following interesting remarks as to the capacity of rice-growin°- 
tracts to support large populations : — * ° 

“ Speaking generally, it may be said that Eastern Bengal is capable of supporting a 
much greater population per square mile than Bihar and that in Bihar the tracts which can 
support most people are those where rice is grown. This explains why Muzaffarpur and 
Durbkanga with their extensive rice tracts are less dependent on earnings outside the district 
than Saran which is reported to he very fertile and is highly cultivated and well irrigated but 
which has a comparatively small area under rice cultivation. Purnea, whenoe the emigra- 
tion is least, is almost wholly devoted to the growth of rice.” 6 
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The theory is ingenious, but, on the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that it is the rice-growing tracts of Bihar which are most liable to famine, and 
that Saran, which is a “three harvest” district, is the district of North Bihar 
most immune from famine. 

7. The number of Europeans in the Province has increased from 22,773 

, _ in 1891 to 27,489 in 1901 and the number of 

Europeans and Eurasians. Eurasians from 15,162 to 23,114. The Superin- 

tendent considers this return to be more accurate than that of the last census 
when the Eurasians amounted to only 39 per cent, of the combined population 
of the two races compared with 46 per cent, on the present occasion. About 
half of the Europeans and nearly two-thirds of the Eurasians were enumerated 
in Calcutta. Amongst the Europeans the males aged 15 and over are more 
than twice the number of the females. 

8. Nearly two-thirds of the population are Hindus by religion and rather 

. less than one-third are Muhammadans. Next in 

e Iglons ’ number at a long interval are those who are classed 

as Animists, of whom two and three quarters millions have been recorded, 
chiefly in the Chota Nagpur plateau; the Christians, who are over a quarter 
of a million, stand fourth, and are followed by the Buddhists, who are under a 
quarter of a million in number. The aggregate of persons of all other religions 
is l ess than fifteen thousand. 

The Hindus are predominant in Bihar and Orissa, on the eastern edge of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau, and on the western fringe of Bengal proper; the 
Muhammadans, who have increased in number nearly twice as rapidly as the 
Hindus during the past decade, are almost as numerous as the Hindus in Central 
Bengal, are half as many again in North Bengal, and are more than twice as 
many in East Bengal. Christians have increased 45 per cent, in the last ten 
years, and are three times as numerous as they were at the census of 1872 ; the 
converts in the Ranchi district amount to nearly half the Christians in the 
Province. 

It is not possible in this place to do more than mention the interesting 
discussions in Chapter IV of the Report on the origin of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal, the Muhammadan sects, the Hindu sects and godlings, and the traces 
of Buddhism in Bengal. Mr. Gait mentions in paragraph 380 the valuable 
researches made by Pandit Hara Prashad Shastri with regard to the last- 
mentioned subject 

9. The age returns, as in former censuses, are probably the least trust- 

, . , worthy of all the statistics collected. This inaccu- 

ihe ages of the people. s' j , . p n . • 

racy is due to ignorance, to a preference for certain 
numbers, and in a lesser degree to wilful misstatements. In view of the 
admitted inaccuracy of the figures, which is especially noticeable among 
females, Mr. Gait has used the age statistics chiefly for purposes of comparison : 
a more elaborate treatment of these statistics will be forthcoming, it is under- 
stood, in the Imperial Census Report. It is suggested that the birth- and death- 
rates were over-estimated in 1891 (paragraph 392), and reasons are given which 
carry conviction for the contention that there has been a decline in the general 
birth-rate since 1891 (paragraphs 396 to 398). 

c , 10. With regard to the proportion of the 

sexes, Mr. Or ait writes : — 

“At the census of Bengal takm in 1872 there was an equal number of each sex, but 
in 1881 the females exceeded the males by 8 per 1 , 000 . Ten years later the excess fell to 
5 per mille, and now the females are fewer than the males by 2 per mille. The actual 
deficiency in the number of the weaker sex at the present census is 62,962, but this result 
i3 due to migraton. If only persons bom in Bengal are taken into consideration, the females 
outnumber the males by 160 , 375 , or about 3 per mille.” 

As was noticed in t,Le census of 1891, the female sex is proportionately 
more numerous than the male in Bihar, in Chota Nagpur, and in Western 
Bengal, but males are in excess in the eastern half of the Province, and 
especially in the districts where the Monsmloid element in the population is 

-i. i * T 1 * l r\ l w tn. . . - . . 1 ' TT « ,i 

Hill 


Chittagong 


strongest, viz., in Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar, Dinaipur, the 
Tracts, and Hill Tippera. 

It is a commonplace that every one in Bengal marries. The average ao- e 
of marriage for girls all over the Province was stated in 1891 to be eleven 
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years. Doubtless because of the inaccuracy of the age statistics, Mr. Gait has 
not attempted to state the average age of marriage for the Province or for 
particular areas except Chota Nagpur, where, he says, that the usual age of 
marriage for a girl is between 17 and 18. But the general conclusions of the 
census of 1891 stand good for the later census. Hindu girls, except in Orissa, are 
married earlier than Muhammadan girls. The marriage of infants below ten 
years is most common in Bihar and specially in the Darbhanga district and 
parts of Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur. The proportion of widows and of married 
girls under ten years of age is declining slightly. 

The marriage customs of the different Hindu castes are examined in detail, 
and Mr. Gait arrives at the conclusion that the price paid for a bride or bride- 
groom depends ultimately on the laws of supply and demand (paragraph 424), 
and that the age at which a girl is married varies to a great extent with the sum 
which has to be paid for her (paragraph 438). A former theory that infant- 
marriage in India is based on the practice of hypergamy amongst the higher 
castes which leads a man to seek to marry his daughter to a suitable bridegroom 
at the earliest possible moment, and that the lower castes have copied the 
practice of the higher castes in this matter was contested by Mr. O’Donnell in 
his report for 1891. Mr. Gait supports Mr. O’Donnell’s conclusions and finds 
that as a rule the lower castes marry their daughters earliest. The differences 
are, however, in the main local rather than personal (paragraphs 439 and 440). 

It is usually thought that infant marriage and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage go together ; but this is not the ease. Where infant marriage is 
most common, widows freely remarry and (in some cases) fetch a higher price 
than virgin brides, owing to their greater skill in the caste occupation (para- 
graphs 441 and 424). 

11. The infirmities recorded at the census as on former occasions were 

insanity, deafmutism, blindness and leprosy. The 
number of persons afflicted with these infirmities 

shows a progressive decline due, as is believed, in the main to more accurate 
enumeration and more careful exclusion of persons whose infirmities, whatever 
they might be, did not fall within the scope of the sanctioned definition. 

The maps given in paragraphs 457, 463, 470 and 476 of the Report show 
in very striking manner the local prevalence of infirmities. Insanity is most 
prevalent in North Bengal and in Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
and Mr. Gait finds that the prevalence is a matter of race and that the Koch is 
specially liable to this infirmity. Deafmutism is generally associated with 
cretinism and goitre : it is most common in the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan 
districts, and it is especially prevalent along the course of certain moribund 
rivers near the foot of the Himalayas. Deaf mutes are very short-lived 
(paragraph 466). Blindness is most common in the hot and dry districts 
of South Behar and Chota Nagpur. In connection with the decrease in the 
number of blind persons recorded, Mr. Gait notices that 15,987 successful 
operations for cataract were performed in the public hospitals and dispen- 
saries in the last decade as against 2,434 during the previous ten years. 
The great centre of leprosy in these Provinces lies in the three western districts 
of the Burdwan Division, viz., Bankura, Birbhum and Burdwan and in the ad- 
joining district of Manbhum. In the Province generally the census shows a 
decrease in the number of lepers, who number 48 for every 100,000 as com- 
pared with 60 in the last census ; but there appears to have been a spread of 
the disease in Manbhum and the Sonthal Parganas. The decrease is probably 
due to more careful enumeration resulting in the exclusion of those who are 
affected merely with leucoderma. 

12. At the census of 1891 the population was divided into three categories, 

Education. viz., literate, learning and illiterate, but at the 

census of 1901 the population was broadly divided 
into two gTeat classes only, the literate and the illiterate, i.e., of those who are 
or are not able both to read and write. This change of system, though it 
has simplified the work, has obscured the results and made a detailed com- 
parison difficult. Comparing the figures, however, for persons over 15 years 
of age, the number of literate males in the whole Province is 146 per 1,000 as 
against 137 in 1891, and the number of literate females 7 per 1,000 against 
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4 only in 1891. It will be noticed that the figures given in the 484th 
paragraph of the report show the absolute and not the proportional increase 
of literacy since 1891. 

Wide as is the field for the improvement of primary education among the 
male population, still more remains to be done among the female population, 
and the progress during the last decade has been proportionately greater 
among females than among males, though not absolutely so great. Mr. 
Gait urges in his 485th paragraph that female education has made great 
strides during the decade ; but looking to the very small number of educated 
females in the whole Province, this seems too confident a statement, and it 
can hardly be accepted for any area except Calcutta. 

The continued and increasing superiority of the Hindus over the Muham- 
madans in literacy, the large amount of literacy among converts to Christianity, 
and the marked superiority of the metropolitan area over the rest of the 
Province are the most striking features of the chapter dealing with the statistics 
of education. The most backward part of the Province in education, in spite 
of the efforts of the Christian Missionaries, is Chota Nagpur, and next lowest 
is North Bihar. 

The statistics of knowledge of English may with advantage be more fully 
examined than has been done in paragraph 486 of the Report. Table VIII 
shows that in the whole Province 351,704 males and 22,966 females are 
“literate in English,” are able to read and write English. Deducting 

from these numbers 24,156 males and 15,089 females who returned English 
only as their “language ordinarily used,” «.■?., the European and Eurasian 
population, it appears that there are 327,548 males and 7 877 females among the 
native population who can read and write English. So far as these figures can be 
compared with the statistics of the last census, it would appear that, as 
might be expected, there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
English-knowing persons among the native population of the Province since 
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Language. ., . Mr \ Gai ;i s chapter on the languages of 

the Province is of the highest interest. 

Omitting Europeans and Eurasians but including all other immigrants, 
the people of the Province speak 74 languages, viz., 15 grouped under the 
Aryan Family, 16 under the Munda Family, 9 under the Dravidian Family, 
and 34 under the Tibeto-Burman Family. That there has been no unnecessary 
sub-division of languages in this category will be understood when it is men- 
tioned that Hindi includes Urdu and Bihari the latter of which Dr. Grierson 
once divided into seven dialects. Out of every 1,000 persons in the Province 
528 speak Bengali, 341 Hindi (including Bihari;, 79 Uriya and 1 speaks 
Khas (or Nepali-Hindi) leaving 51 persons per 1,000 for all the other 70 
languages put together. It is in the Chota Nagpur plateau with its Munda and 
Dravidian dialects, in Darjeeling and Sikkim with their Tibeto-Himalayan 
dialects, and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts where the Kuki, Chin and Bodo 
dialects are spoken that the great congeries of non- Aryan languages are found. 
Mr. Gait has avoided a detailed examination of Aryan dialects partly in 
order to curtail his report, and also because Dr. Grierson is dealing with 
these dialects; but lie has discussed the Himalayan, Sikkim and Nepal 
groups of languages more fully than the others, because they have Dot yet 
formed the subject of any reports in the linguistic survey. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Gait arrives in his 545th paragraph as to the 
absence of any necessary connection between race and language is noticeable. 


14. The chapter on castes is the longest in the volume, and takes up 
Cagtes , nearly one-fourth of the Report. Much labour was 

given to this part of the enumeration. A caste 
index largely based on Mr. Risley’s “Caste and Tribes ” was circulated to 
Census Officers of higher grades, and greatly facilitated the work, but even 
with this help, the classification of doubtful entries gave immense trouble. 
The discussions on the origin of caste (paragraphs 550 to 574), and 
on the social precedence of castes (paragraphs 575 to 621) have been 
inserted in accordance with directions given by the Census Com mis sioner. 
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With insufficient time at his disposal for working up the results of his 
enquiries, or for following up the numerous and difficult side issues which arose 
in the examination of the caste figures, Mr. Gait has nevertheless made a most 
important contribution in this chapter to the ethnography of the Province, and 
has presented several obscure questions in a clearer light than has before been 
shed on them. 

The origin of existing castes is discussed in paragraphs 566 — 574 of the 
report and the origin of the restrictions which characterise the institution of 
caste is distinguished from the question as to how the existing castes were 
recruited. The views held by M. Senart that the sub-caste is the true caste, 
and that caste was a natural development of the family and tribal organization 
of the Aryans are cited in paragraph 562 ; but Mr. Gait holds that caste is more 
likely to be due to the influence of the panchayats of the functional groups, 
lie quotes the definitions of ‘ ‘ caste ” given by his predecessors in this field of 
enquiry — Messrs. Nesfield, Baines and Risley, and propounds the following 
careful definition of his own : — ° 

“ A caste is an endogamous group or a collection of such groups bearing a common name 
who, by reason of similarity of traditional occupation and reputed origin, are generally 
regarded, by those of their countrymen who are competent to give an opinion, as forming 
a single homogenous community, the constituent parts of which are more nearly related to 
each other than they are to any other section of the society .” 

Mr. Gait adds that the decision as to caste must rest with enlightened public 
opinion, and not with public opinion generally, as it often happens that a Hindu 
knows little about any caste other than his own. 

The orders issued with regard to arrangement of castes according to 
their social status gave rise to many acrimonious disputes, e. g., specially with 
reference to the relative precedence of the Baidyas and the Kayasths and the 
position of the Chasi-Kaibarttas. In order to avoid as far as possible giving 
offence to rival castes, Mr. Gait has made his different groups fairly wide, 
and as a rule has avoided mention of the relative position of castes in the 
same group. 

Of the castes other than Muhammadan there are fifteen having more 
than a million members, viz., (in order of numbers) the Ahirs (or Goalas), 
Brahmans, Kaibarttas, Rajbansis (or Koches;, Namasudras (Chan dais), 
Santals, Chamars (Muchis), Rajputs, Kurmis, Telis, Kayasths, Koiris, Dosadhs, 
Babhans and Bagdis. The Ahirs who are nearly four millions are a long 
way the most numerous ; next follow the Brahmans with nearly three millions, 
the Kaibarttas who are nearly two and-a-half millions, the Rajbansis with over 
two millions, the Namasudras and the Santals each with over eighteen hundred 
thousand ; the Chamars with sixteen hundred and twenty-six thousand ; while 
the other eight castes named are each between a million and a million-and-a- 
half strong. The distribution of the main castes is illustrated by a series 
of maps which show in a very striking way how strictly local are many of 
the main groups. The Babhans, Dhanuks and Koiris for instance are confined 
to Bihar, the Bagdis and Sadgops to West Bengal, the Chasas and Khandaits 
to Orissa, the Chandals. to East Bengal, the Pods to Central Bengal and the 
Raj.bansis to North Bengal. 

Among the notes on particular castes and tribes possessing special interest 
are to be mentioned those regarding the Saraks (paragraphs 778 — 780) an 
interesting archaic community, probably of Jain or Buddhist origin, found in 
Western Bengal, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, the notes on the disputed question 
of the origin of the Rajbansis (paragraph 617), on the Sectarian castes 
(paragraphs 782 — 787), on Muhammadan castes and tribes (paragraphs 812— 
817), and on the Nepali tribe of Newars (paragraphs 886 — 894). 

15. The scheme of occupations prescribed for the census was very 
Occupations. elaborate, comprising, as it did, eight classes, 

twenty-four orders, seventy-nine sub-orders and five 
hundred and twenty groups, and the preparation of the returns under this head 
was therefore very laborious. The Superintendent states (paragraph 905) that 
from one-third to a quarter of the entire expenditure on the census operations 
was incurred in compiling the occupation tables. The arguments used by 
Mr. Gait in paragraph 905 in favour of having a simpler classification in 
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future are well worthy of attention, and seem to be conclusive against the 
attempt to collect statistics of occupation in such elaborate detail as has hither- 
to been done. This seems to be a case where elaboration defeats itself and 
where the truth is to be obtained only by a broad and general classification 
of occupations. 

Changes of system which are noticed in paragraph 906 and following 
paragraphs of the Report have confused comparison with the corresponding 
return for 1891, and make detailed examination useless. Speaking generally, 
however, it appears that nearly 57 millions or 72*5 per cent, of the population 
are classed under the main head as employed on “ Pasture and Agriculture ; ” 
nor is this an exhaustive statement of persons occupied with agriculture as 
it is probable that a considerable number of the five-and-a-half million general 
labourers returned as non-agricultural are at some seasons of the year employed 
in agriculture, and it will be safe to say that over three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are dependent on the land. Artisans and others classed under the head 
“ Preparation and supply of material substances” make up over 9^ millions 
or 12 per cent., and unskilled labourers, not, agricultural, are over 6 millions 
or 7^ per cent, of the population. The statistics which have been collected 
showing the small share of high appointments in Government service 
which are held by Muhammadans, and the practical monopoly of all such 
appointments held by Hindus by members of the Kayasth, Brahman and 
Baidya castes may be mentioned as a feature of this chapter. 

16. In conclusion, the Lieutenant-Governor desires to record his high 
appreciation of the labours of the Superintendent and the District Officers, as 
well as of a large number of officials and non-officials, which have resulted in a 
most successful census of the people, and he has in addition to thank Mr. Gait 
for a Report of singular merit and ability. Mr. Gait’s commendation of the 
work of his Assistants, Mr. Howard, Mr. Moberly, Babu Jamini Mohan Das, 
Babu Mon Mohan Ray, and Mr. Manmatha Nath Ghosh, will be recorded in 
the Appointment Department. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

W. C. MACPHERSON, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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